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M«  (Heb.,  )d,  Mem),  which  8ig;nifie6  water 
in  motion,  having  for  its  hieroglyph  a  waving 
line,  referring  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  As 
a  numeraJ,  M  stands  for  1000.  In  Hebrew 
\ta  nmnerical  value  is  40.  The  sacred  name 
of  Deity,  applied  to  this  letter,  is  ^1^72, 
Meborach,  Benedictus. 

Maaeha*  In  the  Tenth  Degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  we  are  informed  that  certain 
traitors  ^ed  to  ^'Maacha  king  of  Cheth,"  by 
whom  they  were  delivered  up  to  King  Solomon 
on  his  sending  for  them.  In  1  Kings  u.  39. 
we  find  it  recorded  that  two  of  the  servants  oi 
Shimei  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  "  Achish,  son  of 
Maachah  king  of  Gath."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  carelessness  of  the  early  copy- 
ists of  the  ritual  led  to  the  double  error  of 
Suiting  Chelh  iorOath  and  of  supposing  that 
f  aacha  was  its  kin^  instead  ot  its  Icing's 
father.  The  manuscnpts  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  too  often  copied  by 
unlearned  persons,  show  many  such  corrup- 
tions of  Hebrew  names,  which  modem  re- 
searchea  must  eventualljr  correct.  Delaunay. 
in  his  ThuiUurf  makes  mm  King  of  Tyre,  and 
calls  him  Mahakah. 

Mac.  Masonic  writers  have  generallv 
given  to  this  word  the  meaning  of  "is  smitten," 
deriving  it  probably  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
TC^,  machay  to  smite.  Others,  again,  think  it 
is  the  word  p73,  makf  rottenness,  ana  suppose 
that  it  means  "he  is  rotten,"  Both  deriva- 
tions are,  I  think,  incorrect. 

Afoc  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  word 
macbenaCf  which  is  the  substitute  Master's 
word  in  the  French  Rite,  and  which  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  French  ritualists  as  meaning 
"he  Uves  in  the  son."  ^  But  such  a  derivation 
can  find  no  support  in  any  known  Hebrew 
root.  Another  mterpretation  must  be  sought. 
I  think  there  is  evidence,  circumstantial  at 
least,  to  show  that  the  word  was,  if  not  aa 
invention  of  the  Ancient  or  Dermott  Masons, 
at  least  adopted  by  them  in  distinction  from 
the  one  used  by  the  Modems,  which  latter 
is  the  word  now  in  use  in  this  country.  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  the  introduction  of  the 
word  into  Masonrv  to  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  who  sought  in  every  way  to 
make  the  institution  of  Freemasonry  a  political 
instrument  in  their  schemes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  exiled  monarch.  Thus  the  old 
Ehrase,  "the  widow's  son,"  was  applied 
V  them  to  James  II.,  who  was  the  son 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of  Charles  I. 
So,  instead  of  the  old  Master's  word  which 
had  hitherto  been  used,  they  invented 
maebenac  out  of  the  Gaelic,  which  to  them 
was,  on  account  of  their  Highland  supporters, 
almost  a  sacred  language  in  the  place  of 
Hebrew.  Now,  in  Gaelic,  Mae  is  son,  and 
benach  is  btessed,  from  the  active  verb  hean^ 
fuxich,  to  bless.  The  latest  dictionary  pub- 
hdiea  by  the  Highland  Society  gives  this 
example:  "Benach  De  Righ  Albane,  Alexan- 
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der,  Mao  Alexander,"  etc.,  L  e..  Bless  the 
King  of  Scotland,  Alexander,  son  oi  Alexander, 
etc.  Therefore  we  find,  without  any  of  those 
distortions  to  which  etymologists  so  often 
recur,  that  maebenac  means  in  GaeUc  "the 
bleeaed  eon,"  This  word  the  Stuart  Masons 
applied  to  their  idol,  the  Pretender,  the  son 
of  Charles  I. 

Maebenac.  1.  A  significant  word  in  the 
Third  Degree  according  to  the  French  Rite 
and  some  other  rituals.     (See  Mae.) 

2.  In  the  Order  of  Beneficent  Knights  of 
the  Holy  City,  the  recipiendaiy,  or  novice,  is 
called  Mad)enac. 

Maeeabees.  A  heroic  family,  whose  pa- 
triotism and  valor  form  bright  pictures  in  the 
Jewish  annals.  The  name  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  letters  '^^  2*  0*  7^^ 
M.  C.  B.  I. — ^which  were  inscribed  upon 
their  banners — being  the  initials  of  the 
Hebrew  sentence,  '^i  Camocha,  Baalim, 
lehovah,"  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the 
oods,  0  Jehovah,  The  Hebrew  sentence  has 
been  appropriated  in  some  of  the  high  Scot- 
tish degrees  as  a  significant  word.  ^ 

Maeerio.  Du  Cange  gives  this  as  one  of 
the  Middle  Age  Latin  words  for  maeon,  de- 
riving it  from  maceriaf  a  wall.  The  word  is 
now  never  employed. 

Maelo.  Du  Cange  (ploee,)  defines  Macio, 
Mattio,  or  Machio,  on  the  authority  of  Isi- 
dore, as  Ma^n,  latomus,  a  mason,  a  con- 
structor of  walls,  from  maehina,  the  machines 
on  which  they  stood  to  work  on  accotmt  of 
the  height  of  the  walls.    He  gives  Mago  also. 

Maekeiude,  Kenneth  R.  H.  ("Ciyptony- 
mus.")  Editor  of  The  Royal  Masonic  Cydo^ 
pcBdia  of  History,  Rites,  Symbolism,  and 
Biography,  published  in  London  in  1877,  by 
Bro.  John  Hoge,  Paternoster  Row.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Rosicmcian 
Society  in  England. 

Macon.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
Kenning' s  Cydopcedia  of  Freemasonry:  "The 
Norman-French  word  for  'mason' — as  the 
operative  mason  in  early  days  was  called  'le 
macon,'  and  this  was  corrupted  into  maccon. 
maccouyn,  masoun,  masou3m,  messouyn,  and 
even  mageon.  The  word  seems  to  come  from 
'ma^nner,'  which  had  both  its  operative 
meaning  and  derivative  meaning  of  conspir- 
ing, in  1238,  and  which  again  comes  from 
'mansio,'  a  word  of  classic  use.  Some  writers 
have  derived  the  word  'macon '  from  maison; 
but  though  'maisonner '  ana  magonner  app>ear 
eventually  to  be  equivalent  to  *mansionem 
facere,'  in  its  first  meaning,  'maison '  seems  to 
be  simply  a  wooden  house,  as  'maisonage'  is 
defined  by  Roquefort  to  be '  Bois  de  charpento 
propre  k  batir  les  maisons,'  and  then  he  adds, 
'C'est  aussi  Taction  de  batir.'  Roquefort 
seems  to  prefer  to  derive  'maisonner '  from  the 
Low  Latm  verb  'mansionare.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  in  the  word  ma^on,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a  clear  evidence  of  the  development  of 
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the  operative  guilds  through  the  Nonnan- 
French  artificers  of  the  Ck>Dque8t,  who  carried 
the  operative  guilds,  as  it  were,  back  to  Latin 
terminology,  and  to  a  Roman  origin/'  (See 
Mason,) 

Ma^n  dans  la  Tole  Drolte.  {The  Mason 
in  the  Right  Way,)  The  second  ^*ade  of  the 
Hermetic  system  of  Montpellier.  (Thory, 
Acta  Lot,,  i„Z2l.) 

Ma^n  du  Secret.  (The  Mason  of  the 
Secret,)  The  sixth  grade  of  the  reformed 
rite  of  Baron  Tschoudy,  and  the  seventh  in 
the  reformed  rite  of  St.  Martin.  (Thory, 
ActaLat.y  i.,  321.) 

Macon,  Ecossals,  Mattre.  See  Mason, 
Scottish  Master. 

Ma^netus.  Low  Latin,  signifying  a 
Mason,  and  found  in  documents  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Maconne*  A  French  word  signifying  a 
female  Mason,  that  is  to  say,  the  degrees  of 
the  Rite  of  Adoption.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
word.  The  formation  of  the  English  language 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  equivalent  word 
Masoness,  if  custom  would  sanction  it. 

Maconne  Egyptlenne*  The  Third  De- 
gree in  Cagliostro's  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Ma^nne  Maltresse*  Third  grade  oi  the 
Maconnerie  d' Adoption. 

Ma^onner*  Du  Cange  gives  citations 
from  documents  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  this  word  is  used  as  signifying  to  build. 

Maconnerie  Rouge.  (Red  Freemasonry.) 
The  designation  of  the  four  high  grades  of 
the  lYench  Rite.  Bazot  says  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  color  worn  in  the  forth 
grade. 

Ma^nnleke  Sodetelten.  Dutch  Ma- 
sonic Clubs,  somewhat  like  unto  the  English 
Lodges  of  Instruction,  with  more,  perhfms, 
of  the  character  of  a  club.  Kenning*s  Cy^ 
clopcsdia  says  'Hhere  were  about  mneteen 
of  these  associations  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Holland  in  1860." 

"Macoy's  Cyclopedia.**  ''A  (general 
History,  Clycopedia,  and  Dictionary  of  Free- 
masonry," containing  some  300  engravinra, 
by  RobertMacoy.  33®,  published  in  New  York, 
which  has  passed  through  a  number  of  edi- 
tions. It  was  originally  founded  on  A  Die-- 
tionary  of  Symbolical  Masonry,  by  George 
Oliver,  D.D.  Bro.  Macoy  has  occupied  the 
prominent  position  of  Deputy  G.  Nlaster  of 
the  G.  Lodge  of  New  York,  and  that  of  G. 
Recorder  of  the  State  G.  Conmiandery  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,  K.  T. 

Macrocosm,  (jjuixpos  ic6(r/ws,  the  great 
iDorld,)  The  visible  system  of  worlds;  tiie 
outer  world  or  universe.  It  is  opposed  to 
Microcosm,  the  little  world,  as  in  man.  It 
has  been  used  as  the  Macric  soul  in  opposition 
to  the  Micric  animal  life,  and  as  the  soul  of 
the  universe  as  opposed  to  the  soul  of  a  single 
world  or  being.  A  subject  of  much  note  to 
the  Rosicrucians  in  the  study  of  the  Myste- 
rium  Magnum. 

Macio.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  a 
mason.  Du  Cange  quotes  a  Computum  of 
the  year  1324,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  work 


was  done  "per  manum  Petri,  macsonis  do 
Lagnicio." 

Made.  A  technical  word  simifying  initi- 
ated into  Masonry.     (See  MakeT) 

Madman.  Madmen  are  specially  des- 
ignated in  the  oral  law  as  disqualified  for 
initiation.     (See  Qualifications.) 

Magazine.  The  earhest  Masonic  maga- 
zine was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1738  and 
named  Der  Freymaurer.  in  1783  the  Frei' 
maurenseitung  appeared  at  Berlin,  having 
only  a  short  existence  of  six  numbers.  The 
Journal  fur  Freimaurer,  which  appeared  in 
1784  at  Vienna,  had  a  longer  life  ofsome  three 
years.  In  England,  the  first  work  of  this  kind 
was  The  Freemasons'  Magazine  or  General  and 
CompleteLibranj,  begun  in  1793,  and  continued 
until  1798.  In  Ireland,  in  1792,  the  Sentimental 
and  Masonic  Magazine  appeared  and  ran  to 
seven  voliunes  (1792-6) .  In  France  the  Miroir 
de  la  vMLi  seems  to  have  been  issued  from 
1800  to  1802,  followed  by  Hermes  in  1808. 

In  England  the  Freemasons'  Quarterly  Re-^ 
view  commenced  in  1834  and  was  continued 
until  1849.  followed  by  the  Freemasons* 
Quarterly  Magazine  in  1853,  which  lived  until 
1858.  In  1873  a  new  Masonic  Magazine  was 
issued,  but  it  had  not  a  very  long  existence; 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Masonic  maga- 
zine now  existing  is  the  Ars  Quatuor  Coronor 
torum,  published:  by  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
Lodge.  Of  American  Masonic  magazines  the 
earhest  is  the  Freemasons'  Magazine  and  Gen- 
eral  Miscellany,  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1811.  The  oldest  periodical  devoted  to  Ma- 
sonry is  the  Freemasons*  Monthly  Magazine, 
published  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  at  Boston. 
It  was  established  in  the  year  1842. 

The  American  Freemason  appears  monthly, 
published  at  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  and  has  now 
reached  a  third  volume;  The  American  Tyler* 
Keystone,  published  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
twice  a  month,  is  in  its  26th  volume. 

In  Switzerland  the  "International  Bureau 
for  Masonic  Affairs''  issues  a  Quarterly  maga- 
zine, called  the  Bulletin,  which  is  now  in  its 
9th  volume.  [E.  L.  H.] 

MmI.  The  ancient  Greek  historians  so 
term  the  hereditary  priests  among  the  Persians 
and  Medians.  The  word  is  derived  from  mog 
or  mag,  signifying  priest  in  the  Pehlevi  lan- 
guage. The  Illummati  first  introduced  the 
word  into  Masonry,  and  employed  it  in  the 
nomenclature  of  their  degrees  to  signify  men 
of  superior  wisdom. 

Magi,  The  Three.  The  "Wise  Men  of  the 
East''  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  gifts 
to  the  infant  Jesus.  The  traditional  names 
of  the  three  are  Melchior,  an  old  man,  with  a 
long  beard,  offering  gold;  Jasper,  a  beardless 
youth,  who  offers  trankincense;  Balthazar,  a 
black  or  Moor,  with  a  large  spreading  beard, 
who  tenders  myrrh.  The  patron  saints  of 
travelers.  "Tradition  fixed  then*  number  at 
three,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  three  races 
springme  f^om  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  Em- 
press Hdena  caused  their  corpses  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Milan  from  Constantinople.  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  carried  them  to  Cologne,  the 
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place  of  their  special  glory  as  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne." — ^Yonqb.  The  three  principal 
officers  ruling  the  society  of  the  Rosicrucians 
are  styled  Magi. 

IfaSpc*  The  idea  that  any  connection 
exists  between  Freemasonry  and  magic  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  French  writers,  especially 
to  Ra^n*  who  gives  many  pages  of  his  Mcl- 
9ontc  Orthodoxy  to  the  subject  of  Masonic 
magic;  and  still  more  to  Ijouis  Constance, 
who  luis  written  three  large  volumes  on  the 
History  of  Magic,  on  the  RUual  and  Dogma  of 
the  Higher  Magic,  and  on  the  Key  of  the  Grand 
Mysteries,  in  all  of  which  he  seeks  to  trace 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  Masonic 
mysteries  and  the  science  of  magic.  Ragon 
designates  this  sort  of  Masonry  by  the  name 
of  "Occult  Masonry."  But  he  loosely  con- 
founds magic  with  the  magism  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  the  Medieval  philosophy  and 
modem  magnetism,  all  of  which,  as  identical 
sciences,  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  man^  the  mechanism  of  his 
thoughts,  the  faculties  cd  his  soul,  his  power 
over  nature,  and  the  essence  of  the  occult 
virtues  of  all  things.  Magism,  he  sa3rS{  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sentences  of  Zoroaster,  m  the 
hymns  of  Orpheus,  in  the  invocations  of  the 
Hierophants,  and  in  the  symbols  of  Pythago- 
ras; it  is  reproduced  in  the  philosophjr  of 
Agrippa  and  of  Cardan,  and  is  recognized 
under  the  name  of  Magic  in  the  marvelous 
results  of  magnetism.  Cadiostro,  it  is  well 
known,  mingled  with  his  Spurious  Freema- 
sonry the  superstitions  of  Magic  and  the 
Operations  of  Animal  Magnetism.  But  the 
writers  who  have  sought  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  Magical  Masonry  refer  almost  altogether 
to  the  supposed  power  of  m3rstical  names  or 
words,  which  the^  say  is  common  to  both 
Masonry  and  magic.  It  is  certain  that  ono- 
matology,  or  the  science  of  names,  forms  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  investigations  of 
the  higher  Masonry,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  any  connection  can  be  created  between 
the  two  sciences.  Much  light,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  thrown  on  manv  ot  the  mystical 
names  in  the  higher  de^ees  bjr  the  dogmas  of 
magic;  and  hence  magic  furnishes  a  curious 
and  interesting  study  for  the  Freemason. 

Magldans*  Society  of  the*  A  society 
founded  at  Florence,  which  became  a  division 
of  the  Brothers  of  Rose  Croix.  They  wore 
in  their  Chapters  the  habit  of  members  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Magic  Squares*  A  magic  square  is  a 
series  of  numbers  arranged  in  an  equal  number 
of  cells  constituting  a  square  figure,  the 
enumeration  of  all  of  whose  columns,  ver- 
tically, horizontally,  and  diagonall^r.  will  give 
the  same  sum.  Tne  Oriental  philosophers, 
and  especially  the  Jewish  Talmudists,  have 
indulged  in  many  fanciful  speculations  in 
reference  to  these  magic  squares,  many  of 
which  were  considered  as  talisnians.  The 
following  figure  of  nine  squares,  containing 
the  nine  digits  so  arranged  as  to  make  fifteen 
when  counted  in  every  way,  was  of  peculiar 
import: 
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There  was  no  talisman  more  sacred  than 
this  among  the  Orientalists,  when  arranged 
in  the  following  figure: 


SL 


81 


Thus  arranged,  they  called  it  by  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn,  ZaHaL,  because  the 
sum  of  the  9  digits  in  the  square  was  equal  to 
46  (1+2 +3 +4 +6 +6 +7 +8 +9)  J  which  is 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  m  the  word 
ZaHaL,  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  Tal- 
mudists also  esteemed  it  as  a  sacred  talisman, 
because  15  is  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  H^,  JaH,  which  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 

The  Hermetic  philosophers  called  these 
magic  squares  'Hables  of  the  planets,"  and 
attributed  to  them  many  occult  virtues. 
The  table  of  Saturn  consisted  of  9  squares, 
and  has  lust  been  given.  The  table  of  Jupiter 
consisted  of  16  squares  of  numbers,  whose 
total  value  is  136,  and  the  sum  of  them  added, 
horizontally,  perpendicularly,  and  diagonally . 
is  always  34;  thus: 
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So  the  table  of  Mars  consists  of  25  squares, 
of  the  Sun  of  36,  of  Venus  of  49,  of  Mercury 
of  64,  and  of  the  Moon  of  81.  These  magic 
squares  and  their  values  have  been  used  in 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  some  of  the  high 
decrees  of  Masonry. 

Maflster  Ccementariorum.  A  title  ap- 
pLed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  one  who  presided 
over  the  building  of  edifices  "Master  of  the 
Masons. 

Maglster  Hospltalis.  See  Master  <4  ^ 
Hosjoiid, 

Maglster  Lapldum.  Du  Cange  defines 
this  as  Master  Mason;  and  he  cites  the  statutes 
of  Marseilles  as  saying:  "Tres  Magistros 
Lapidis  bonos  et  l^ales,"  L  e..  three  good 
and  lawful  Master  Masons  ''shall  be  selected 
to  decide  on  all  questions  about  water  in  the 
city." 

Maglster  MUltUe  Chrlstl.  SeeAfoa^o/ 
the  Chivalry  cf  Christ. 

Maglster  Perrerlus.  A  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  a  Mason;  literidly,  a  Mas- 
ter of  Stones,  from  the  French  vierre,  a  stone. 

Maglster  Temidl.  See  Master  of  the 
Temple. 

Miflstrl  Comaeliil.  See  Camadne  Mas- 
ters; sIbo  Como. 

.  Magiia  est  Terltas  et  prssYaleblt*  (TJie 
truth  is  great,  and  will  prevaH.)  The  motto 
of  the  Red  Cross  Degree,  or  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Magnaiiy  B.  P.  A  marshal  of  France, 
nominated  by  Napoleon  III.,  emperor,  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 
in  1862.  and,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
great  fratemity  at  the  time,  was  initiated 
and  installed  Grand  Master,  February  8, 
1862,  and  so  remained  until  May  29, 1865. 

Magnanimous.  The  title  applied  in 
modem  usage  to  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar. 

Magnetic  Masonry.  This  is  a  form  of 
Freemasonrv  which,  although  long  ago  prac- 
tised by  Caguostro  as  a  species  of  churlatanism, 
was  fiiBt  introduced  to  notice  as  a  philosophic 
system  by  Ragon  in  his  treatise  on  MoQonnerie 
Occidte.  ''The  occult  sciences,"  says  this 
writer,  "reveal  to  man  the  mysteries  of  his 
nature,  the  secrets  of  his  organization,  the 
means  of  attaining  perfection  and  happiness; 
and.  in  short,  the  decree  of  his  destiny.  Their 
stuay  was  that  of  the  high  initiations  of  the 
Eg^tians;  it  is  time  that  they  should  be- 
come the  study  of  modem  Masons."  And 
again  he  says:  "A  Masonic  society  which 
should  establish  in  its  bosom  a  niagneOc 
academy  would  soon  find  the  reward  of  its 
labors  m  the  good  that  it  would  do,  and  the 
happiness  which  it  would  create."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Masonic  investigator 
has  a  ridit  to  search  everywhere  for  the  means 
of  morto,  intellectual,  and  religious  perfection; 
and  if  he  can  find  anything  in  ma^etism 
which  would  aid  him  in  the  search,  it  is  his 
duty  and  wisest  policy  to  avail  hiniself  of  it. 
But,  nevertheless^  Magnetic  Masonry^  as  a 
special  rigimsy  will  hardly  ever  be  adopted 
by  the  Fraternity. 


Magns.  1.  The  Fourteenth  Deoree,  and 
the  first  of  the  Greater  M vsteries  of  the  sys- 
tem of  lUuminism.  2.  The  Ninth  and  last 
degree  of  the  German  Rosicmdans.  It  is 
the  fiinpilar  of  Magi,  which  see. 

Mall*  The  Hebrew  interrogative  pronoun 
HTS,  signif)rin^  whatt  It  is  a  component 
part  of  a  significant  word  in  Masonry.  The 
combination  rnahhah,  literally  "what!  the," 
is  equivalent,  according  to  the  Hebrew  method 
of  ellipsis,  to  the  question,  "WhatI  is  this 
the r 

Mahabharata*  A  Sanskrit  poem,  re- 
counting the  rivalries  of  the  descendants  of 
King  Bharata.  and  occupying  a  place  among 
the  Shasters  oi  the  Hindus.  It  contains  many 
thousand  verses,  written  at  various  unknown 
periods  since  the  completion  of  the  Ramayana. 

Mahadera.  ("The  gr^t  god.'O  One  of 
the  common  names  by  which  the  Hindu  god 
Siva  is  called.  His  consort,  Durglk,  is  simi- 
larly styled  MahAdevi  (the  great  goddess). 
In  Buddhistic  history,  Mahaoeva,  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Buddha  Sakyamuni,  or  343,  is  a  renowned 
teacher  who  caused  a  schism  in  the  Buddhistic 
Church. 

Mahakasyapa.  The  renowned  disciple 
of  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  who  arranged  the 
metaphysical  portion  ot  the  sacred  writings 
called  Abhidharma. 

Maher-Shaial-Hasli-Bai.  Hdbrew.  T3 
tt?n  Wtt?  Vltt.  Four  Hebrew  words  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  was  ordered  to  write 
upon  a  tablet,  and  which  were  afterward  to 
be  the  name  ot  his  son.  They  signify,  "  make 
haste  to  the  i>rey,  fall  upon  the  spoil,"  and 
were  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of  the 
Assyrians.  They  may  be  said,  in  their  Ma- 
somc  use,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  readiness  for 
action  which  should  distinguish  a  warrior,  and 
are  therefore  of  significant  use  in  the  system 
of  Masonic  Teniplarism. 

Maler,  Michael*  A  celebrated  Rosi- 
crucian  and  interpreter  and  defender  of  Roei- 
crucianism.  He  was  bom  at  Resinsburg, 
in  Holstein,  in  1568,  and  died  at  Magdeburg 
in  1620.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  Rosicrucianism  into  England.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  the  sjrstem,  among 
which  the  most  noted  are  Atlanta  Fugiens, 
1618;  SejMmana  PhUosophica,  1620;  De  Fra- 
temitate  Koscb  Crude,  1618;  BJidLusus  Serius^ 
1617.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  having 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Rosicrucian  Order, 
Maier  in  his  writings  has  refuted  the  calumny 
and  warmly  defended  the  society,  of  which, 
in  one  of  his  works,  he  speaks  thus:  "Like  the 
I^hagoreans  and  Egyi)tians,  the  Roeicm- 
cians  exact  vows  oi  silence  and  secrecy. 
Ignorant  men  have  treated  the  whole  as  a 
fiction;  but  this  has  arisen  from  the  five  years' 
probation  to  which  they  subject  even  well- 
aualified  novices  before  they  are  admitted  to 
tne  higher  mysteries,  and  within  this  period 
they  are  to  leam  how  to  govern  their  own 
tongues." 

Maine.  Until  the  year  1820,  the  District 
of  Maine  composed  a  part  of  the  political 
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cerritory  ofihe  State  of  Maflradrasetts,  and  its 
Lodges  were  under  the  obedience  of  the  Grand 
Lod^  ol  Massachusetts.  In  that  year,  a 
political  division  having  taken  place,  and 
Maine  having  been  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  the  Masons  of  Maine  took  the 
SreJiminary  steps  toward  an  independent 
iasonic  organixation,  in  obedience  to  the 
universally  recognised^  law  that  political 
territory  makes  Masonic  territory,  and  that 
changes  of  political  jurisdiction  are  followed 
b^  corresponding  changes  of  Masonic  jurisdic- 
tion. A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  praying  for 
its  consent  to  the  organization  of  an  mde- 
pendent  Grand  Lodffe  and  a  just  division  of 
the  charity  and  other  funds.  A  favorable 
response  having  been  received,  a  convention 
was  held  at  Portland  on  June  1, 1820,  consist- 
ing of  delegates  from  twent^^-four  Lodges, 
when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  was  organ- 
ized, and  William  King  elected  Grand  Master, 

The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  oiptn- 
ized  in  1821,  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  in  1855,  and  the  Grand  Commandery 
in  1852. 

Maitre  Ma^m  The  name  of  the  Third 
D^reein  Freiich* 

Maitresse  Aglssante.  Acting  Mistress. 
The  title  of  the  presidin^g  officer  of  a  female 
Lodge  in  the  Egyptian  Rite  of  Cagliostro, 

M  aitresse  Ma^n.  The  Third  Degree  of 
the  French  Rite  of  Adoption.  We  have  no 
eouivalent  word  in  English.  It  signifies  a 
Mistress  in  Masonry. 

Maitrise*  This  expressive  word  wants  an 
eouivalent  in  English.  The  French  use  la 
Maltrise  to  designate  the  Third  or  Master's 


Major.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  German 
Rose  Croix. 

Major  niumliiate.  (lUuminatua  Major.) 
The  Eighth  Degree  of  the  Uluminati  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Majority.  Elections  in  Masonic  bodies 
are  as  a  general  rule  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.  A  plurality  vote  is  not  ad- 
missible unless  it  has  been  provided  for  by  a 
special  by-law. 

Make.  "  To  make  Masons  '^  is  a  very 
ancient  term;  used  in  the  oldest  charges 
extant  as  synon3nnous  with  the  verb  to  m- 
itiate  or  receive  into  the  Fraternity.  It  is 
found  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  whose  date 
is  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
''These  be  all  the  charges  .  •  .  read  at  the 
making  of  a  Mason." 

Malach.  ^K^n.  An  angel.  A  significant 
word  in  the  mgh  degrees.  Lenning  gives  it 
as  Meiek  or  Mdeeh, 

Malaehl  or  Malachlas.  The  last  of  the 
prophets.  A  significant  word  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Degree  m  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Maleolm  IIL  (Kng  of  Scotland.)  Re- 
ported to  have  chartered  the  Lodge  ''St. 
John  of  Glasgow "  in  theyear  1051. 

Maleolm  Canmore  Charter*  See  Manur 
9enpU,  Apoarwnhai^ 


Mallei.  One  of  the  worldng-toob  of  a 
Mark  Master,  having  the  same  emblematio 
meaning  as  the  common  gavel  in  the  Entered 
Apprentice's  Degree.  It  teaches  us  to  correct 
the  irregularities  of  temper,  and,  like  enlight* 
ened  reason,  to  curb  the  aspirations  of  un- 
bridled ambition,  to  depress  the  maHgnity 
of  envy,  and  to  moderate  the  ebullition  of 
anger.  It  removes  from  the  mind  all  the  ex- 
crescences of  vice,  and  fits  it,  as  a  well-wrought 
stone,  for  that  exalted  station  in  the  great 
temple  of  nature  to  which,  as  an  emanation 
of  the  Deity,  it  is  entitled. 

The  maUet  or  setting  maul  is  also  an  emblem 
of  the  Third  Degree,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  implement  by  which  the  stones  were  set 
up  at  the  Temple.  It  is  often  improperly 
confounded  with  the  common  gaveL 

The  French  Masons,  to  whom  the  word 
gavel  is  unknown,  uniformly  use  tnaiilet,  or 
mallet,  in  its  stead,  and  confound  its  sym« 
bolic  use,  as  the  implement  of  the  presidins 
officer,  with  the  mallet  oi  the  English  ana 
American  Mark  Master. 

Malta.  Anciently,  Jlfe7i&i.  A  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which,  although 
occupying  only  about  170  sq.  miles,  possessed 
for  several  centuries  a  n'eater  degree  of 
celdbrity  than  was  attached  to  any  other 
territory  of  so  little  extent.  It  is  now  a  pos- 
session of  the  British  Government,  but  was 
occupied  from  1530  to  1798  bv  the  Knights 
Hospitalers,  then  called  Knights  of  Mcdta» 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  the  former 
year  by  Charles  V. 

Malta*  Cross  of.    See  Cross,  MalteM. 

Malta,  Knight  of.    See  Knighi  of  Malta. 

Maltese  Cross.    See  Cross,  Maltese, 

Man*  1.  Man  has  be^i  caUed  the  micro- 
cosm, or  little  world,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  macrocosm,  or  great  world,  by  some 
fanciful  writers  on  metaphysics,  by  reason 
of  a  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
different  parts  and  qualities  of  his  nature  and 
those  of  the  universe.  But  in  Masonic  sym- 
bolism the  idea  is  borrowed  from  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  who  repeatedly  refer  to  man  as 
a  symool  of  the  Temi)le. 

2.  A  man  was  inscribed  on  the  standard  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  is  borne  on  the  Royal 
Arch  banners  as  appropriate  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  second  veil.  It  was  also  the 
charge  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  arms  of  the 
Atholl  Grand  Lodge. 

3.  Der  Mann,  or  the  man,  is  the  Second 
Degree  of  the  German  Union. 

4.  To  be  "a  man,  not  a  woman,"  is  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  Masonic  initiation.  It 
is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  most  important, 
qualification  mentioned  in  the  rituaL 

Man  or  Perfected  Creation.  The  evm* 
bol  representing  perfected  creationf  which  is 
''very  common  on  ancient  Hindu  monuments 
in  China,"  embraces  so  many  of  the  Masonio 
emblems,  and  so  directlv  refers  to  several  of 
the  elementary  principles  taught  in  philo- 
sophic Masonry,  that  it  is  here  hitroduced 
with  its  explanations.  Forlong,  in  his  Faiths 
of  Man.  dves  this  airangement: 
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A— ji  fheSarthf  or  foundation  on  wlilch  all 
build. 

Wa — Water,  as  in  an  egg,  or  as  condensed 
fire  and  ether. 

Ra—^irtf,  or  the  elements  in  motion. 

Ka — Air,  or  wind — Juno,  or  /o  ni;  a  oon- 
densed  element. 

Char-Ether,  or  Heaven,  the  eosmical 
former. 

This  figure  is  frequently  found  In  India: 


Eitheri  or  HeaFBD* 
Air, 


flNb 


Water; 


Bartk 


As  these  sjrmbols  are  readily  Interpretable 
bv  those  conversant  with  Masonic  hiero- 
gljrphs,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  elements,  in 
their  ascending  scale,  show  the  perfected 
creation.  Forlong  remarks  that  "as  it  was 
difficult  to  show  the  All'pervadinQ  Ether, 
Egypt,  for  this  purpose,  surrounded  her 
figures  with  a  powder  ol  stars  instead  of 
flame,  which  on  Indra's  garments  were  Yonis. 
This  figure  gradually  developed,  becoming 
in  time  a  very  concrete  man,  standing  on  two 
legs  instead  of  a  square  base — ^the  horns  of  the 
crescent  (Air),  bemg  outstretched,  formed  the 
arms,  and  the  refulgent  Flame  the  dead,  which, 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  represented  the 
Sun,  or  Fire,  and  gives  Light  to  alL  To  this 
being,  it  was  claimed,  there  were  given  seven 
senses;  and  thus,  perfect  and  erect,  stood 
Man,  rising  above  tne  animal  state." 

The  seven  senses  were  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  feelii^  smelling,  understanding,  and 
speech.    See  Ecclesiasticus  xvii.  5: 

''The  Lord  created  man,  and  they  received 
the  use  of  the  five  operations  of  the  Lord; 
and  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  (to)  them 
underetandinq,  and  in  the  seventh  speech,  an 
interpreter  of  the  cogitations  thereot.'' 

The  words  ''seven  senses ''  also  occur  in  the 
poem  of  Taliesin,  called  "  Y  Bid  Mawr,  or  the 
Macrocosm"  (firit,  Mag,,  vol.  21,  p.  30).  See 
further  the  "Mvsterium  Magnum"  of  Jacob 
Boehmen,  which  teaches  "how  the  soul  of 
man,  or  his  inward  holy  body,"  was  com- 

Sounded  of  the  seven  properties  under  the  in- 
uence  of  the  seven  planets: 


And  mist,  and  flowers. 
And  the  southerly  wind. 
As  it  were  seven  senses  of 
For  my  Father  to  impel  me: 
With  uie  first  I  shall  be  animated* 
With  the  second  I  shall  touch. 
With  the  third  I  shall  cry  out, 
With  the  fourth  I  shall  taste* 
With  the  fifth  I  shall  see. 
With  the  sixth  I  shall  hear, 
With  the  seventh  I  shall  smeD.** 

(a  T.  McQi 
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I  win  adore  my  Father, 

My  God,  my  Supporter, 

^o  placed,  throughout  my  head. 

The  soul  of  my  reason. 

And  made  for  my  perception 

My  seven  faculties 

01  lire,  and  Earth,  and  Water,  and  Air. 
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Mandate*  That  which  is  commanded. 
The  Benedictine  editors  of  Du  Cange  define 
mandahan  as  ''breve  aut  edictum  regium," 
i  e..  a  royal  brief  or  edict,  and  mandamerUum 
as  ''Uteris  quibus  magistratus  aliquid  man* 
dat,"  L  e.,  letters  in  which  a  magistrate  com- 
mands anything.  Hence  the  orders  and 
decrees  of  a  Grand  Master  or  a  Grand  Lodge 
are  called  mandates,  and  implicit  obedience 
to  them  is  of  Masonic  obli^tion.  There  is 
an  appeal,  yet  not  a  suspensive  one,  from  the 
mandate  of  a  Grand  Master  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  but  there  is  none  from  the  latter. 

Maiigo*  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  Eastern  religious 
ceremonies.  The  mango  is  the  apple-tree  of 
India,  with  which  man,  in  Indian  tale, 
tempted  Eve. 

Manfourit,  Mlehel  Ange  Bernard  de. 
A  distmguished  member  of  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  He  founded  in  1776,  at 
Rennes,  the  Rite  of  SvbHmes  Elus  de  la  VSriU, 
or  Sublime  Elects  of  Truth,  and  at  Paris  the 
androgynous  society  of  Dames  of  Mount 
Thabor.  He  also  created  the  Masonic  Liter- 
ary Society  of  Ibree  Thinkers,  which  existed 
for  three  years.  He  delivered  lectures  which 
were  subsequently  published  under  the  title 
of  Cours  de  PhUosophie  Maconnique,  in  500 

I)p.,  4to.  He  also  delivered  a  great  many 
ectures  and  discourses  before  different  Lodges, 
several  of  which  were  published.  He  died,  alter 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  February  17,  1829. 

MMilclueaiis*  ([Also  termed  Gnostics.) 
A  sect  taking  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  whose  belief  was  in  two  eternal 
principles  of  good  and  evil.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Manes,  a  philosopher  of  Persian 
birth,  sometimes  called  Mamchsus.  Of  the 
two  principles.  Ormudz  was  the  author  of  the 
good,  while  Anriman  was  the  master  spirit  of 
evU.  The  two  classes  of  neophytes  were,  the 
true,  siddi  kUn;  the  listeners,  samma  un, 

Manleh^nSy  Les  Freres*  A  secret  Italian 
society,  founded,  according  to  Thory  (Acta 
Lot,,  i.,  325)  and  Clavel  {Hist.  PiU,,  p. 407),  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  the  doctrines 
of  Manes  were  set  forth  in  several  grades. 

MaDitoba*  In  1864  a  dispensation  was 
issued  over  the  signature  of  M.  W.  Bro.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  then  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
Minnesota,  and  "Northern  I%ht"  Lodge  was 
organized  at  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  with 
Bro.  Dr.  John  Schults,  Worshipful  Master, 
A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne,  S.  W.,  and  Wm.  Inkster, 
J  W. 

In  1867  Bro.  Bannatyne  was  elected  W.  M 
and  the  Lodge  went  out  of  existence  shortly 
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foefore  the  Red  River  insurrection.  At  this 
time,  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  "Hon. 
HudsGoi  Bay  Co.''j  but  when  the  transfer  was 
made  to  Canada  m  1870  and  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  as  it  was  then  known,  became  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada  assumed  Jurisdiction  and  shortly 
aftarward  issued  charters  to  ''Prince  Ru- 
pert's" Lodge,  Winnipeg,  December,  1870, 
and  Li%ar  Lodge,  Selkirk. 

On  May  12.  1875,  the  three  Lodges  then 
existing,  viz.,  'Prince  Rupert,"  "Lisgar,"  and 
"Ancient  Landmark."  held  a  convention  and 
form^  the  "Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba/' 
electing  M.  W.  Bro.  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Clarke  as  Grand  Master.    [Will  H.  Whvte.] 

Manny  Der.  The  Man,  the  second  grade 
of  the  "Deutsche  Union." 

Mann»9  Pot  of*  Among  the  articles  laid 
up  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  by  Aaron  was  a 
Pot  of  Manna.  In  the  substitute  ark,  com- 
memorated in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  there 
was,  of  course,  a  representation  of  it.  Manna 
has  been  considered  as  a  sjrmbol  of  life;  not 
the  transitory,  but  the  enduring  one  of  a  future 
world.  Hence  the  Pot  of  Manna,  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded  anew^  and  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  which  teaches  Divine  Truth,  all  found 
together,  are  appropriately  considered  as  the 
symbols  of  that  eternal  life  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  to  teach. 

Mannlngham,  Thomas.  Dr.  Thomas 
Manningluun  was  a  physician,  of  London,  of 
much  repute  in  the  laist  century.  He  took  an 
active  inter^t  in  the  concerns  of  Freemasonry, 
being  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  England, 
175^^.  According  to  Oliver  (RevelaHans  of 
a  Square,  p.  86),  he  was  the  author  of  the 
prater  now  so  well  known  to  the  Fratermty . 
which  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  adopted  as  a  form  of  prayer  to  be 
usedat  the  initiation  of  a  candidate.  Before 
that  period,  no  prayer  was  used  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  the  one  composed  by  Manning- 
ham  (Oliver  says  with  the  assistance  of  Ander- 
son, which  is  doubtful,  as  Anderson  died  in 
1739)  is  here  given  as  a  document  of  the 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  dav  it  has 
been  somewhat  modified,  Preston  making  the 
first  chance;  and  that,  originally  used  as  one 
prayer,  it  has  since  been  divided,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  into  two,  the  first  part  being  used 
as  a  prayer  at  the  owning  of  a  Xodge,  and  the 
latter  at  the  initiation  of  a  candidate. 

"Most  Holy  and  Glorious  Lord  God,  thou 
Architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  art  the 
giver  of  all  good  gifts  and  cpraces;  and  hath 
promised  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  m  thyName,  thou  wilt  be  in  the  midst 
of  them;  in  thy  Name  we  assemble  and  meet 
together,  most  humblv  beseeching  thee  to 
bless  us  in  all  our  undertakings:  to  give  us 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten  our  minds  with 
wisdom  and  understamling;  that  we  may 
know  and  serve  thee  aright,  that  aU  our 
doings  may  tend  to  thy  glory  and  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls.  And  we  beseech  thee.  O 
Lord  God,  to  bless  this  our  present  under- 
taking, and  to  grant  that  this  our  Brother 


may  dedicate  his  life  to  thy  service,  and  be  a 
true  and  faithful  Brother  amongst  us.  Endue 
him  with  Divine  wisdom,  that  he  may.  with 
the  secrets  of  Masonry,  be  able  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  godliness  and  Christianity.  This 
we  humbly  b^,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Amen." 

Dr.  Manningham  rendered  other  important 
services  to  Masonry  by  his  advocacy  of 
healthy  reforms  and  his  determined  oppNOsi- 
tion  to  the  schismatic  efforts  of  the  "Ancient 
Masons."  He  died  February  3,  1794.  The 
third  edition  of  the  Book  uf  ConstUutiona 
(1756)  spedra  of  him  in  exalted  terms  as  "a 
diligent  and  active  officer"  (p.  258.)  Two 
interesting  letters  written  by  Dr.  Manning- 
.ham  are  given  at  length  in  Gould's  Concise 
\  History  o/  Freemasonry  (pp.  328-334):  one 
dated  December  3,  1756,  and  addressed  to 
what  was  then  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Holland,  refusing  leave  for  the  holding  of 
Scotch  Lcxlges  and  pointing  out  that  free- 
masonry is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  another  dated  July  12, 1757,  also 
dealing  with  the  so-called  Scotch  Masonry, 
and  explaining  that  its  orders  of  Enishthooa 
were  unknown  in  England,  where  the  only 
Orders  known  are  those  of  Masters,  Fellow- 
Crafts,  and  Apprentices.  [E.  L.  H.] 

Mantle*  A  dress  placed  over  all  the 
others.  It  is  of  very  ancient  date,  beins  a 
part  of  the  costume  of  the  Hebrews.  Gre^s, 
and  Romans.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
was  the  decisive  mark  of  militarv  rank,  beine 
confined  to  the  cavalry.  In  the  Medieval 
ages,  and  on  the  institution  of  chivalry,  the 
long,  trailing  mantle  was  especiallv  reserved 
as  one  of  the  insignia  of  knighthood,  and  was 
worn  by  the  kni^t  as  the  most  august  and 
noble  decoration  that  he  could  have,  when  he 
was  not  dressed  in  his  armor.  The  general 
color  of  the  mantle,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  was  scarlet,  which  was  lined 
with  ermine  or  other  precious  furs.  But  some 
of  the  Orders  wore  mantles  of  other  colors. 
Thus  the  Knights  Templar  were  clothed  with 
a  white  manUe  having  a  red  cross  on  the 
breast,  and  the  Knights  Hospitalers  a  black 
mantle  with  a  white  cross.  The  mantle  i» 
still  worn  in  England  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  as  a  mark  of  rank  on  state  occasions 
by  peers,  and  by  some  magistrates  as  a 
token  of  official  rank. 

Mantle  of  Honor.  The  mantle  worn  by 
a  knight  was  called  the  Mantle  of  Honor. 
This  mantle  was  presented  to  a  knight  when- 
ever he  was  made  by  the  king. 

Manu*  Bv  reference  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  it  will  be  found  that  this  word  covers 
an  ideal  space  corresponding  to  the  word 
west,  in  whose  bosom  is  received  the  setting 
sun.      (See  Truth.) 

Mmnual.  Relating  to  the  hand,  from  the 
Latin  manus,  a  hand.  See  the  Masonic  use 
of  the  word  in  the  next  two  articles. 

Manual  Point  of  Entrance.  Masons  are, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  reminded,  by  the  hand, 
of  the  necessitv  of  a  prudent  and  careful 
observance  of  all  their  pledges  and  duties,  and 
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hence  this  organ  suggests  certain  S3anbolio  in- 
structions in  relation  to  the  virtue  of  prudence. 

Manual^  Sign.  In  the  earlv  English 
lectures  this  t^n  is  applied  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Manual  Point  of  Entrance. 

Manuscripts*  Anderson  tells  us,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  ConstUntwna,  that  in 
the  year  1717  Grand  Master  Payne  "desired 
anv  brethren  to  bring  to  the  Grand  Lodffe  any 
old  writings  and  records  concerning  Masons 
and  Masonry,  in  order  to  show  the  usages  of 
ancient  times,  and  several  old  copies  of  the 
Gothic  Constitutions  were  produced  and 
collated*'  (ConstUuiums.  1738,  p.  110);  but 
in  consequence  of  a  jealous  supposition  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  commit  anything  to 
print  which  related  to  Masonry,  an  act  of 
Masonic  vandalism  was  perpetrated.  For 
Anderson  further  informs  us  that  in  1720,  "at 
some  private  Lodges,  several  very  valuable 
manuscripts  (for  they  had  nothmg  yet  in 
print), concerning  the  Fraternity, their  Lodges, 
Ri^^ulations,  Charges,  Secrets,  and  Usages, 
(particularly^  one  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Dtone,  the  Wiu*den  of  Inigo  Jones,)  were  too 
hastily  burnt  by  some  scrupulous  Brothers, 
that  tnose  papers  might  not  fall  into  strange 
hands."  (/Wd.p.,  llL) 

The  recent  labors  of  Masonic  scholars  in 
En^and,  among  whom  the  late  William  James 
Hughan  deserves  especial  notice,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  many  of  the  old  Masonic 
manuscripts  from  oblivion,  and  we  are  now 
actually  m  possession  of  more  of  these  hereto- 
fore unpubushed  treasures  of  the  Craft  than 
were  probably  accessible  to  Anderson  and  his 
contemporaries.      (See  Recorda,  Old.) 

Manuseripts,  ApoeryphaL  There  are 
certain  documents  that  at  various  times  have 
been  accepted  as  genuine,  but  which  are  now 
rejected,  and  considered  to  be  fabrications,  by 
most,  if  not  by  aU,  critical  Masonic  writers. 

The  ouestion  of  their  authenticity  has  been 
thoroughly  gone  into  by  R.  F.  Gould  in  Ch. 
XI.  of  his  aistory  of  Freemasonry,  and  he 
places  them  all "  withm  the  category  of  Apoc- 
ryphal MSS." 

The  first  is  the  "Leland-Locke  MS."  (See 
Leiand  MS,)  The  second  is  the  "Steinmetz 
Catechism,"  given  by  Krause  as  one  of  the 
three  oldest  documents  belonging  to  the  Craft, 
but  of  which  (^uld  says,  "there  appears  to  me 
nothing  in  the  precedinff  'examination'  (or 
catechism)  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
claims  to  antiquity  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  its  benaK."  The  third  is  the 
Malcoim  Canmore  Charter,  which  came  to  light 
in  1806,  consequent  upon  the  "claim  of  the 
'Glasgow    Freemen    Operative    St.    John's 


Lodge'  to  take  precedence  of  the  other  Lodm 
in  the  Masonic  procession,  at  the  laying  of  uia 
foundatiouHstone  of  Nelson's  monument  on 
'Glasgow  Green.'  although  at  tJiat  time  it 
was  an  indepenaent  organization."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Charter,  tlie  Glasgow  St.  Jolbn's 
Lodge  was  given  priority  over  all  tne  other 
Lodges  in  Scotland  by  Malcolm  III.,  King  of 
Scots,  in  1051.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
document  was  lively,  but  finally,  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  manufacturea  parchment, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  declined  to 
reco^ze  it  of  value.  The  fourth  MS.  is  that 
of  ^ause.  known  as  Prince  Edwin* s  ConstUu* 
Hon  of  926.  Upon  this  imquestioned  reliance 
had  for  decades  been  placed,  then  it  came 
to  be  doubted,  and  is  now  little  credited  by 
inquiring  Masons.  Bro.  Gould  closes  his  re* 
cital  of  criticisms  with  tiie  remark:  "The 
original  document,  as  commonly  happens  in 
forgeries  of  this  description,  is  missing;  and 
how,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
Krause  could  have  constituted  himself  the 
champion  of  its  authenticity,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Possibly,  however,  the  ^cplana- 
tion  may  be,  that  in  impostures  of  this  char- 
acter, credulity,  on  the  one  part,  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially 
to  deceit  of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the 
consequence,  and  which  flatters  the  student  of 
old  documents  with  his  own  ineenuity ."  These 
remarks  are  specially  quoted  as  relating  to 
almost  all  apocryphal  documents.  The  fifth  is 
the  Charter  of  Cologne,  a  document  in  cipher, 
bearing  the  date  June  24.  1535,  as  to  which 
see  Coloane,  Charter  of.  Tne  sixth  is  the  Lar^ 
menius  Choarter,  or  The  Charter  of  Transmission^ 
upon  which  rest  the  claims  of  the  French 
Order  of  the  Temple  to  being  the  lineal  suo- 
cessors  of  the  historic  Knights  Templar,  for 
winch  BQeTemple,Order  of  the.      \E.  L.  H.| 

ManuseriptSy  Old.  The  following  is  a 
list,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  sequence 
of  age,  of  the  old  Masomc  MSS.,  now  usually 
known  as  the  Old  Charges.  They  generally 
consist  of  ^  three  parts — first,  an  opening 
prayer  or  invocation:  second,  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Craft;  third,  the  pecidiar  statute 
and  duties,  the  regulations  and  observances, 
incumbent  on  Masons.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  read  to  candidates  on  theix 
initiation,  and  probably  each  Lodge  had  a 
copy  which  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan  made  a  special  study 
of  these  old  MSS.,  and  was  instrumental  in  dis- 
covering a  great  many  of  them;  and  his  book 
The  Ola  Charges  of  British  Freemasons,  pub* 
lished  in  1895,  is  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 


Ko.  NaiM.  Daie.  Owner.  When  and  Where  PubUehed. 

1.    Regiu*  (alao HaUiweU) . .eirca  1390. . .British  Miueum. . . »,, By  Mr.  Halliwell  in  1840  and  1844 < 

by  Mr.  Whymper  in  1889;  by  tlM 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1889. 

%    Cooka , eirea  1450. .  .British  Museum By  Mr.  Cooke  in  1861;  bytheQuatuor 

Coronati  Lodge  in  1890. 

8.    Grand  Lodi%  No.  !.•••     1588     «..GrandLodceof  En^and....By  W.  J.  Hughan.  in   Old  Chargee^ 

1872;  by  H.  Sadler,  in  Maeonie  FaoU 
and  Fxctione,  1887;  in  HmC.  ci 
Preemcuonry  and  Concordant  Ordere, 
1891;  by  the  Quataor  CanoMM 
Loda6inl892. 
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If  A  Name,  DoU,  Ownet,  When  and  Whtrt  PtMUhid, 

n  4.    Laaadowiw «lroa  1600. .  .Britlah  Munum In     PrBomuana*     QuarUrly     Renew, 

7  1848;     in    Freenuuoru*     Maoneine, 

B  '  1858;    in    Hughan's    Old    Chargae. 

i  1872;    by    the    Quatuor    Coron»ti 

L   j  Lodge  in  1890. 

^  A.    Yock.No.1 «jroa  1600... York  Lodge.  No.  286 In   Hughan'e  Old  Charges,  1872;   in 

t  MoBonie  Magaaine,  1873;  in  Ancient 

i  York  Maeorne  RMs,  1894. 

.  0.    Wood 1610     ...Prov.  Q.Lodge  of  Woroester.  In  Matonie  Magaeine,  1881;  Inr  the 

*  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1895. 

^  7.    John  T.  Thorp 1629      ...J.T.Thorp.Esq.  (Leicester)  .In  Art  Quatuor  Coronotorum.  vol.  ix., 

1898;  in  Lodge  of  Reeeareh  Trane- 
aetione,  1898-^. 

8.  EQoane,  8848 1646     ...Britiah  Museum In Hughan'e Old  CAoivm,  1872;  in  Jf(»- 

eonic  Magatine,  1873;  bj  the  Quat- 
uor Coronati  Lodge  in  1891. 

9.  Sloane,  3323. 1650      ..  .British  Museiim hx  Hughan^e  Maeonie  Sketehee  and  Re-- 

prinUf  1871;  by  tlie  Quatuor  Coro- 
nati Lodge  in  1891. 

10.  Grand  Lodge,  No.  2. . .  .circa  1650. .  .Grand  Lodge  of  England. . .  .By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in 

1892. 

11.  Haileian,  1942. circa  1650. .  .British  Museum In  Freemaeane*  Quarterly  Rewiew,183Q: 

in  Hughan's  Old  Charget,  1872;  by 
the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1890. 

12.  G.  W.  Bain. circa  1650. .  .R.  Wilson,  Esq.  (Leeds) In  Are  Quatuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  zz., 

1907. 

13.  Harleian,  2054« circa  1660. .  .British  Museum In  Huglian's  Maeonie  Sketchee  and  Re- 

prints,  1871;  in  Masonic  Magazine, 
1873;  by  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
Lodge  in  1891. 

14.  PhiUippe,  No.  1 circa  1677. .  .Rev.  J.  E.  A.  Fenwick  (Chel- 
tenham)  By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in 

1894. 

15.  PhiUippe,  No.  2 »roa  1677...  **  In     Masonic     Magazine,     1876;     in 

Archaeological  L4brary,  1878;  bv  the 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1894. 

16.  Lochmoie 1050-1700. .  .Prov.  Q.  Lodge  of  Worcester .  In  Masonic  Magazine,  1882. 

17.  Buchanan 1650-1700. .  .Grand  Lodge  of  England ....  In  Gould's  Hiet.  of  Freemasonry,  by 

Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1892. 

18.  KQwinning drca  1665... Mother     Kilwinning     Lodge 

(Scotland) In  Hughan's  Masonic  Sketches  and  Re- 
prints, 1871;  in  Lyon's  HisL  of  the 
Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  1873. 

10.     Andent  Stirling 1650-1700 . . .  Ancient  Stirling  Lodge  (Scot- 
land)   By  Hughan  in  1893. 

20.  Taylor curat  1650... Prov.    G.    Lodge    of    West 

Yorkshire In  iirt  Quatuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  zxi., 

1908. 

21.  Atcheeon  Haven 1666     . .  .G.  Lodge  of  Scotland In  Lyon's  Hist,  of  the  Lodge  of  Bdin^ 

lurgh,  1873. 

22.  Aberdeen 1670     ...Aberdeen  Lodge,  No.  1  <ri«.  .In  yoic«o/Jfa<onrv, CHiicago,  U.  S.  A., 

1874;  in  Freemason,  1895. 

23.  Melrose,  No.  2 1674      ...Melrose  St.  John  Lodge,  No. 

1  bis  (Scotland) In  Masonic  Magazine,  1880;  in  Ver- 

non's Hi^.  of  F.  M,  in  Roxburgh, 
r  etc.,  1893. 

24.  Henery  Heads 1675     ...Inner  Temple  Library  (Lon- 

don)   In  Ars  QutUuor  Coronatorum,  yoL  zxi., 

1908. 

26.  Stanley 1677      ...West  Yorkshire  Masonic  Li- 

brary  In  West  Yorkshire  Masonic  Reprodu^ 

turns,  1893. 
28.    Carson •      1677      ...E.  T.  Carson.  Esq.  (Cincin- 
nati, U.  S.  A.) In  Masonic  Review  (Cincinnati),  1890; 

in  Freemasons*  Chronicle,  1890. 

27.  Antiquity 1686      ...Lodge   of   Antiquity,   No.  2 

(London) In  Hughan's  Old  Charges,  1872. 

28.  CoL  Gierke 1686      ...Grand  Lodge  of  England In  ^ye«ma«on,  1888;  in  Conder's  J7oI« 

CrafU,  etc.,  1894. 

29.  William  WatKm 1687     ...West  Yorkshire  Masonic  IJ- 


brary In  Freemason,  1891;  in  West  Yorkshire 

Masonic    Reprints,    1891;    by    the 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1891. 


8a    T.  W.  Tew eirea  1680. .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonic  Li- 
brary   In    Christmas    Freemason,    1888;    in 

West    Yorkehire   Masonic   Reprints, 
1889  and  1892. 

81.  InigoJonea e^oa  1680. .  .Worcestershire   Masonic   li- 

brary  In  Maeonie  Magazine,  1881;  by  the 

Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1895. 

82.  Dumfries,  No.  1 1675-1700. .  .Dumfries  KilTdnning  Lodge, 

No.  53  (Scotland) In  Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Old  Lodge  of 

Dumfriee,  1892. 

83.  Dumfries,  No.  a 1675-1700...  **  In    Christmas    Freemaeon,    1802;   by 

Hughan.  in  1892. 

84.  Beaumont 1675-1700. .  .Ptov.    Q.    Lodge    of    West 

Yorkshire In  Freemason,  1894. 

85.  Dumfries,  No.  8 1675-1700...  *•  In  Smith's  J7mI.  </ f/ks  (Mi  Lod^s  (tf 

^  Oymjries,  1802. 
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So.  Saau,  Dote.  Owner,  When  and  When  PuUUhed, 

86.  Hope 1675-1700. ..Lodffo    of    Hope,    Na    302 

(Bradford,  YorkBhiie) In  Hughan*8  Old  Chargea,    1872;  in 

Wett    York^ire   M<uon%e    " 
1892. 

87.  T.  W.  EmbletoD 1675-1700 . .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonio  li- 

brary  In    Christmas    Freenuuen,    1889;    in 

We4t   Yarkekire  Maeonic    Revrinte, 
1893. 

88.  York,  No.  5 ctrea  1670. .  .York  Lodge,  No.  236 In  Maionie  Magasine,  1881;  in  Ancient 

York  Maaonie  ConetUutiont,  1894. 

89.  York,  No.  6 1675-1700  . .  '*  In  Maeonic  Maoatine,  J880;  in  Ancient 

York  Maeonic  Conatitutunu,  1894. 

40.  Cohie.  No.  1 1675-1700. .  .Royal  Lancashire  Lod^e,  No. 

116  (Coine,  Lancashire) . .  .In  Christmas  Freemaeon,  1887. 

41.  Clapham circa  1700. .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonio  li- 

braiy In  Freemaeon,  1890;  in  Weel  Yorkehire 

Mcuonic  Reprinte^  1892. 

42.  Huchan 1675-1700. . .  "  In   West   Yorkahirc  Masonic  Reprinte, 

1892;  in  Freemason,  1892  and  1911. 

43.  Daunteaey cirea  1090. .  .R.    Daimtesey,   Esq.    (Man- 

chester)   In  Keyttone,  Philadelphia,  1886. 

44.  Harris,  No.  1 **         . .  .Bedford  Lodge,  No.  157  (Lon- 


don)   In  Freemaaone*  Chronicle,  1882. 

David  Ramsey **         . .  .The  Library,  Hambuiv In  Freemaaon,  1906. 

Langdale **        . .  .Q.  W.   Bam,  Esq.   (Sunder- 
land)   In  Freemaacn,  1895. 

47.  H.  F.  Beamnont 1690     . .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonio  Li- 

brary  In   Freenuiaon,    1894;   in   Weat    Yorh- 

ahire  Maaonie  Reprinta,  1901. 

48.  Waistell 1693      ...  '*  In  Weat  YorkaMre  Maaonie  Reprinte, 

1892. 

49.  York,  No.  4 1693      ...York  Lodge,  No.  236 In  B\xihan*B  Maaonie  Sketchea  and  Re- 

printa, 1871;  in  Ancient  York  Mar 
aonic  Rolls,  1894. 

50.  Thomas  Fozoroft 1099      . .  .Graad  Lodge  of  England ....  In  Freemaeon,  1900. 

51.  Newcastle Ck>llege  Roll.. ctroa  1700. ..Newcastle   College   of   Rosi- 

crucians By  F.  F.  Schnitger  in  1894. 

52.  John  Straohan '*        . .  .Quatuor  Ck>ronaU  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) In  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  Lodge  of  Re- 

aearch,  1809-1900. 

53.  Alnwick 1701      . .  .Mr.  Tumbull  (Alnwick) In  Hughan's  Maaonie  Sketchea  and  Re-- 

vrinta,  1871.  aod  Old  Chargea,  1872. 
by  the  Newcastle  College  of  Rosi- 
cnicians  in  1805. 

54.  York,  No.  2 1704      ..  .York  Lodge,  No.  236 In  Uughan^a  Maaonie  Sketchea  and  Re-> 

printa,  1871;  in  AnderU  York  Ma- 
aonie Rolls,  1894. 

55.  Soarfoorough.  • .  • 1705     • .  .Q.  Lodge  of  Canada In  Philadelphia  Mirror  and  Kofstone, 

1860;  in  Canadian  Mcuonic  Record, 
1874;  in  Masonic  Magaeine,  1879; 
by  the  Quatuor  Ccronati  Lodge  in 
1894;  in  Ancient  York  MaeonicRoUa, 
1894. 

56.  Colne,  No.  2 1700-1725... Royal     Lancashire      Lodge, 

No.    116    (C^olne,    Lanca- 
shire)   Has  not  been  reproduced. 


57.    Papworth eiroa  1720. .  .W.  Papworth,  Esq.  (London) .  In  Hughan's  Old  Chargea,  1872. 

53.     Maonab 1722      ..  .West  Yorkshire  Masonio  Li- 
brary   In  Weat  Yorkshire  Maaonie  RepritUe, 

1896. 

59.  Haddon 1723      ...J.    S.   Haddon,   Esq.    (Well- 

ington)   In  Hughan's  Old  Chargea,  1895. 

60.  PhiUippa.  No.  3 1700-1725. .  .Rev.  J.  E.  A.  Fenwiok  (jCh^- 

tenham) By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge    in 

1894. 

61.  Dumfries,  Na  4 1700-1725 . . .  Dumfries  Kilwinning  Lodge, 

No.  53  (Scotland) In  Ara  QxuMtuor  Coronaterum,  vol.  v., 

1893. 

62.  CJama 1700-1725. .  .Quatuor  Ccronati  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge    in 

1891. 

63.  Songhurst. eiroa  1725. . .  "  Has  not  been  reproduced. 

64.  Spenoer 1726      ...E.  T.  Carson,  Esq.  (Cincin- 

nati, U.  8.  A.) In  Spencer's  Old  ConaOtutiona,  1871. 

65.  Tha  Carmick 1727     . .  .P.  F.  Smith,  Esq.  (Pennsyl- 

vania)   In  Ara  QxuUuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  zzii» 

1909. 

(M.    Woodford 1728     ...(^tuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) A  copy  of  the  Cooke  Mf^ 

67.  Supreme  CoonoiL 1728      . . .  Supreme  Council,  33®  (Lon- 

don)         "       "       " 

68.  Qateshead cvroa  1730. ..Lodge  of  Indust^,   Na   48 

((iateshead,  Durham) In  Masonic  Maqaaine,  1875. 

90.    RawIinMli 1725-1750. .  .Bodleian  Library  (Oxford). . .  In    Fraemaaon^    Monthly    Magatine, 

1855;  in  Maaonie  Magaeine,  1876;  in 
Ara  Quatuor  Coronatorum,  voL  zi., 
1898. 

ffO.    Probl^ (^M  1736. .  .Probity  Lodge.  Na  61  (Hali- 

f as,  Yorkshire) In  Freemaeon,  1886;  in  Weat  Yorkehv 

Mcuonic  Reprinta,  1892 
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N»,  Name.  DaU,  Ommer.  Wkm  and  Wktn  FuUidUi, 

71.  L0T«Bd<r-Tork tirea  1740. .  .F.  W.  Lerander,  Esq.  (Lon- 

don)  In    Ara    Quaiuor    CorpnaUruia,    Tol. 

zriiL,  1006. 

72.  ThistleLodg* 1700     ...Thistle  Lodfo.  No.  03  (Dum- 

fries, Scotland) Has  not  been  reprodueed. 

73.  Melrose,  Na  8. 1762     ..  .Melrose  St.  John,  No.  1   bit 

(SootUnd) ....      .4 

74.  Crane,  Nal 1781      ...Cestrian     Lodce,     No.     425 

(Chester) In  Fretnuuon,  1884. 

75.  Crane,  No.  2 1776-1800...  "  

70.    Harris,  No.  2 cirea  1781. .  .British  Museum By  the  Quatuor  Goionati  Lodie    la 

1802. 

77.  Tunnah eirea  1828. .  .Quatuor  C^oronati  Lodce,  No. 

2076  (London) Has  not  been  reproduced. 

78.  Wren 1862     ...Unknown In  Maaonio  Magagine,  1879. 

[E.L.H.] 


MareheshTan.  piZ^m)D.  The  second 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  It  begins 
with  the  new  moon  in  Nov^nber,  and  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  a  part  of  that  month 
and  of  December. 

Marconls,  Gabrld  Mathleay  more  fre- 
quently known  as  De  Negre,  from  his  dark 
complexion,  was  the  f  oimder  and  first  G.  Mas- 
ter and  G.  Hierophant  of  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis, brought  by  Sam'l  Honis,  a  native  of 
Curo,  from  E^rpt,  in  1814,  who  with  Baron 
Dumas  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Rogne,  founded 
a  Lodge  of  the  Rite  at  Montauban,  France,  on 
April  30,  1815,  which  was  closed  March  7, 
1816.  In  a  work  entitled  T?ie  Sanctuary  ojf 
Memphis^  by  Jacques  Etienne  Marconis,  the 
author — ^presumptively  the  son  of  G.  M.  Mar- 
conis— ^who  styles  himself  the  founder  of  the 
Rite  of  M^npnis.  thus  briefly  gives  an  account 
of  its  origin :  '*  The  Rite  of  Memphis,  or  Orien- 
tal Rite,  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Ormus,  a  seraphic  priest  of  Alexandria  and 
Egyptian  sage,  who  had  been  converted  by 
8t.  Mark,  and  reformed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Egyptians  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  L^ristianity.  The  disciples  of  Ormus  con- 
tinued until  1118  to  be  the  sole  guardians  of 
ancioit  Egyptian  wisdom,  as  purified  b^ 
Christianity  and  Solomonian  science.  This 
science  they  communicated  to  the  T^nplars. 
They  were  then  known  by  the  title  of  Knights 
of  Palestine,  or  Brethren  Rose  Croix  of  the 
East.  In  them  the  Rite  of  Memphis  recog- 
nises its  immediate  founders." 

The  above,  coming  from  the  G.  Hierophant 
and  founder,  shoulof  satisfy  the  most  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  conversion  of  Ormus  by  St. 
Mark,  and  his  then  introducing  the  M^nphis 
Rite.  But  Marconis  continues  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  intention  of  his  Rite:  "The  Masonic 
Kite  of  Memphis  is  a  combination  of  the  an- 
cient mysteries;  it  taught  the  first  men  to 
render  homage  to  the  Deity.  Its  dogmas  are 
based  on  the  principles  of  humanity;  its  mis- 
sion is  the  stua;^  of  that  wisdom  which  serves  to 
discern  truth;  it  is  the  beneficent  dawn  of  the 
developmentof  reason  and  intelligence;  it  is  the 
worship  of  the  qualities  of  the  numan  heart 
and  the  impression  of  its  vices;  in  fine,  it  is  the 
echo  of  religious  toleration,  the  union  of  all  be- 
lief, the  bond  between  all  men^  the  S3rmbol  of 
sweet  illusions  of  hope,  preachins  the  faith  in 
God  that  saves,  and  the  charitv  that  blesses." 

We  are  further  told  by  the  Hierophant 


founder  that  "The  Rite  of  Memphis  is  the 
sole  depository  of  High  Masonry,  the  true 
primitive  Rite,  the  Rite  par  excellence,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  without  anjr  alteration, 
and  is  consequently  the  onlv  Rite  that  can 
justify  its  origm  and  the  combined  exercise  of 
its  rights  by  constitutions,  the  authenticity  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  The  Rite  of 
Memphis,  or  Oriental  Rite,  is  the  veritable 
Masonic  tree,  and  all  sjrstems,  whatsoever 
they  be,  are  but  detached  branches  of  this  in- 
stitution, venerable  for  its  nreat  antiquity,  and 
bom  in  Es^t.  The  real  deposit  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry,  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage, is  preserved  in  the  sacred  ark  <A  the 
Rite  of  Memphis,  and  in  part  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
Maronite  Convent  on  Mount  Lebanon." 
"  Brother  Marconis  de  Negre,  the  Grand  Hier- 
ophant, is  the  sole  consecrated  depositary  of 
tne  traditions  of  this  Sublime  Order." 

The  above  is  enough  to  reveal  the  character 
of  the  father  and  reputed  son  for  truth,  as  also 
of  the  institution  founded  by  them,  which, 
like  the  firefly,  is  seen  now  here,  now  there, 
but  with  no  steady  beneficial  light.  (See 
Memphis,  RUe  of.) 

Mareonls,  Jacques  Etienne.  Bom  at 
Montauban.  January  3,  1795;  died  at  Paris, 
November  21, 1868.     (See  Memphis^  RiU  of.) 

Mardok*  A  victorious  warrior-god,  de- 
scribed on  one  of  the  Assyrian  clay  tablets  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  was  said  to  have  en- 
gaged the  monster  Tiamat  in  a  coemogonio 
struggle.  He  was  armed  with  a  namzar  (grap- 
pling-nook),  ariktu  (lance),  shibbu  Qasso), 
qashtu  (bow),  sizpau  (club)^  and  kabab 
(shield),  together  with  a  dirk  m  each  hM^. 

Maria  Theresa.  Empress  of  Austria,  who 
showed  great  hostility  to  Freemasonrv,  pre- 
sumably from  religious  leaninopB  and  advisers. 
Her  husband  was  Francis  I.,  dected  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  1745.  He  was  a  zealous  Mason, 
and  had  been  initiated  at  The  Hague  in  1731. 
at  a  Special  Lodge,  at  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Dr.  Desaguliers  were  present.  He  was 
raised  at  Houston  HaU,  the  same  year,  while 
on  a  visit  to  En^and.  He  assisted  to  found 
the  Lodge  ''Drei  iCanonen,"  at  Vienna,  consti- 
tuted in  1742.  During  the  forty  years'  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  Freemasonry  was  tolerated 
in  Vienna  doubtless  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Emperor.  It  is  stated  in  the  Pocket 
Companion  of  1754,  one  hundred  grenadiers 
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were  sent  to  break  up  the  Lodge,  taMng  twelve 
prisoners,  the  Emperor  escaping  by  a  back 
Staircase.  He  answered  for  and  freed  the 
twelve  prisoners.  His  son,  Emperor  Joseph, 
inherited  good-will  to  Masonry.  He  was  G. 
Master  of  the  Viennese  Masons  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mark*  The  appropriate  jewel  of  a  Mark 
Master.  It  is  made  ol  gold  or  silver,  usuaUy 
of  the  former  metal,  and  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  keystone.  On  the  obverse  or  front  sur- 
face, the  device  or  "mark"  selected  by  the 
owner  must  be  engraved  within  a  circle  com- 
posed of  the  following  letters:  H.  T.  W.  S. 
S.  T.  K.  S.  On  the  reverse  or  posterior  sur- 
face, the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  his 
Chapter,  and  the  date  of  his  advancement, 
may  be  inscribed,  although  this  is  not  abso- 
lutdy  necessary.  The  "mark  "  consists  of  the 
device  and  surroimding  inscription  on  the  ob- 
verse. The  Mark  jewel,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Supreme  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland,  is  of 
mother-of-pearl.  The  circle  on  one  side  is 
inscribed  with  the  Hebrew  letters  U732<)Z72<32{n, 
and  the  circle  on  the  other  side  with  letters 
containing  the  same  meaning  in  the  vernac- 
ular tongue  of  the  country  in  which  the  Chap- 
ter is  situated,  and  the  wearer's  mark  in  the 
center.  Tlie  Hebrew  letters  are  the  initials 
of  a  Hebrew  sentence  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish one  familiar  to  Mark  Masons.  It  is  but  a 
translation  into  Hebrew  of  the  English  mys- 
tical sentence. 

It  4S  not  requisite  that  the  device  or  mark 
should  be  of  a  strictly  Masonic  character,  al- 
though Masonic  emblems  are  frequently  se- 
lected in  preference  to  other  subjects.  As 
soon  as  adopted  it  should  be  drawn  or  de- 
scribed in  a  book  kept  by  the  Chapter  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  "recorded 
m  the  6ook  of  Marks,"  after  which  time  it 
can  never  be  changed  by  the  possessor  for  any 
other^  or  altered  m  the  slightest  degjree,  but 
remains  as  his  "mark  "  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

This  mark  is  not  a  mere  ornamental  appen- 
dage of  the  degree,  but  is  a  sacred  token  of  the 
rites  of  friendSiip  and  brotherly  love,  and  its 
presentation  at  any  time  by  the  owner  to  an- 
other Mark  Master,  would  claim,  from  the 
latter,  certain  acts  of  friendship  wnich  are  of 
solemn  obligation  among  the  Fraternity.  A 
mark  thus  presented^  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  favor,  is  said  to  be  pledged;  though 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  it 
ceases,  for  any  actual  purposes  of  advantage, 
to  be  his  property ;  nor  can  it  be  again  used  by 
him  unti^  either  by  the  return  of  the  favor,  or 
with  Uie  consent  of  the  benefactor,  it  has  been 
redeemed:  for  it  is  a  positive  law  of  the  Order, 
that  no  Mark  Master  shall  "pledge  his  mark  a 
second  time  until  he  has  redeem^  it  from  its 
previous  pledge."  By  this  wise  provision,  the 
unworthy  are  prevented  from  making  an  im- 
proper use  of  this  valuable  token,  or  from  levy- 
mg  contributions  on  their  hospitable  brethren. 
Marks  or  pledges  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent 
use  among  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
tessera  horpilaiis  and  "arrhabo."  The  nature 
of  the  tessera  IiospUalis,  or,  as  the  Greeks 


called  it,  v^nfioKw,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on  the 
Medea  ofEurvpides^  v.  613,  where  Jason  prom- 
ises Medea,  on  her  parting  from  him,  to  send 
her  the  sjrmbols  of  hospitalil^  whicn  should 
procure  her  a  kind  reception  m  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  custom,  says  the  Scholiast, 
when  a  guest  had  been  entertained,  to  break  a 
die  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  parts  was  re- 
tained by  the  guest,  so  that  if,  at  any  future 
period  he  recjuired  assistance,  on  eichibiting 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  die  to  each  other,  the 
friendship  was  renewed.  Plautus,  in  one  of  his 
comedies^  gives  us  an  exemplification  of  the 
manner  m  which  these  tessera  or  pled^  of 
friendship  were  used  at  Rome,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  privil^es  of  this  friendship 
were  extended  to  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Rsnulus  is  introduced, 
inquiring  for  Agorastocles.  with  whose  family 
he  nad  formerly  exchanged  the  tessera, 

Ag,    Siquidem  Antidimarohi  qunris  adopta- 
titium. 
Ego  sum  ipsus  quem  tu  queeris. 

Pcen,    Hem!  quid  ego  audio? 

Ag,    AntidamsB  me  gnatum  esse. 

Pcm,    Si  ita  est,  tesseram 
Conferre  si  vis  hospitalem,  cccam,  attuli. 

Ag,  Agedumhucostende;  est  par  probe;  nam 
habeo  domum. 

Pcsn,  O  mi  hospes,  salve  multum;  nam  mihi 
tuus  pater. 

Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes,  Antidamas  fuit: 
Hffio  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  Ulo  fuit. 

PcentU,,  act,  v.,  s.  e,  2,  ver.  85. 

Ag,    Antidimarchus*  adopted  son. 
If  you  do  seek,  I  am  the  ver>  man. 

Pom,    Howt  do  I  hear  aright? 

Ag.    1  am  the  son 
Of  old  Antidamus. 

PcBiu    If  so,  I  pray  you 
Compare  with  me  the  hospitable  die 
IVe  brought  this  with  me. 

Ag,    Prithee,  let  me  see  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  very  counterpart 
Of  mine  at  home. 

Pctn.    All  hail,  my  welcome  guest, 
Your  father  was  my  guest,  Antidamus. 
Your  father  was  my  honored  guest,  and  then 
Th^  hospitable  die  with  me  he  parted. 

These  tesserce,  thus  used,  like  the  Mark 
Master's  mark,  for  the  purposes  of  perpetuat- 
ing friendship  and  rendermg  its  union  more 
sacred,  were  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: tney  took  a  small  piece  of  bone,  ivory, 
or  stonCj  generally  of  a  square  or  cubical  form, 
and  dividing  it  into  equal  parts,  each  wrote 
his  own  name,  or  some  other  inscription,  upon 
one  of  the  pieces;  they  then  made  a  mutual 
exchange,  and,  lest  falfing  into  other  hands  it 
should  give  occasion  to  imposture,  the  pledge 
was  preserved  with  the  ^eatest  secrecy^  and 
no  one  knew  the  name  inscribed  upon  it  ex- 
cept the  possessor. 

The  primitive  Christians  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  similar  practise,  and  the  tessera  was 
earned  b^  them  in  their  travels,  as  a  means  of 
introduction  to  their  fellow  Christians.  A 
favorite  inscription  with  them  were  the  letters 
n.  T.  A.  n.,  being  the  initials  of  Tlarrip,  Tiot, 
Ayioy  nvtv/io,  or  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
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Hie  oflo  of  these  feMercB,  in  the  place  of  written 
certificates,  continued,  a&ye  Dr.  Harris  (Dim. 
en  the  Te88,  Hoap.),  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  they  are  mentioned  b^ 
Burdiardus,  Archbishop  of  Worms,  in  a  visi- 
tation charge. 

The  "arrhabo"  was  a  similar  keepsake, 
formed  by  breaking  a  piece  of  money  in  two. 
The  etymology  of  this  word  shows  distinctly 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  the  custom  of 
these  pledges  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  for 
it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  arabon,  a  pledge. 

With  this  detail  of  the  customs  of  the 
ancients  before  us,  we  can  easily  explain  the 
weQ-known  passage  in  Revelation  ii.  17: 
''To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white 
stone,  and  in  it  a  new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 
That  is,  to  borrow  the  interpretation  of  Har- 
ris, "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a 
pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall  constitute 
him  my  friend,  and  entitle  him  to  privil^es 
and  honors  of  which  none  else  can  know  uie 
value  or  the  extent." 

Mark  Man.  According  to  Masonic  tradi- 
tion, the  Mark  Men  were  the  Wardens,  as  the 
Mark  Masters  were  the  Masters  of  the  Fellow- 
Craft  Lod^,  at  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
They  distnbuted  the  marks  to  the  workmen, 
and  made  the  first  inspection  of  the  work, 
which  was  afterward  to  be  approved  by  the 
overseers.  As  a  degjree,  the  Mark  Man  is  not 
recognised  in  the  United  States.  In  England 
it  is  sometimes,  but  not  generallv,  worked  as 
preparatory  to  the  d^ee  of  Mark  Master. 
In  Scotland,  in  1778,  it  was  given  to  Fellow- 
Crafts,  'while  the  Mark  Master  was  restricted 
to  Master  Masons.  It  is  not  recognized  in 
the  present  regulations  of  the  Supreme  Grand 
Chapter  of  Scotland.  Much  of  the  esoteric 
ritual  of  the  Mark  Man  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Mark  Master  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem. 

Mark  Master.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
American  Rite.  The  traditions  of  the  def;ree 
make  it  of  great  historical  importance,  smce 
by  them  we  are  informed  that  by  its  innuence 
each  Operative  Mason  at  the  building  of  the 
Temple  was  known  and  distinguished,  and  the 
disorder  and  confusion  which  might  otherwise 
have  attended  so  immense  an  undertaking 
was  completely  prevented.  Not  less  usefm 
is  it  in  its  ffvniboiic  signification.  As  illustra- 
tive of  the  Fellow-Craft,  the  Fourth  Dc^gree  is 
perticulariy  directed  to  the  inculcation  of 
order,  regularity,  and  discipline.  It  teaches 
us  that  we  should  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
our  several  stations  with  precision  and  punc- 
tuality; that  the  work  of  our  hands  and  the 
thou^ts  of  our  hearts  should  be  good  and 
true — not  unfinished  and  imperfect,  not  sin- 
ful and  defective— but  such  as  the  Great 
Oversea'  and  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  will 
see  fit  to  approve  as  a  worthy  oblation  from 
his  creatures.  If  the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree  is 
devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  learning,  that  of 
the  Mark  Master  is  intended  to  instruct  us 
how  that  learning  can  most  usefuUv  and  ju- 
dkaousfy  be  employed  for  our  own  honor  and 


the  profit  of  others.  And  it  holds  forth  to  the 
desponding  the  encouraging  thought  that  al- 
though our  motives  may  sometimes  be  misin- 
terpreted by  our  erring  fellow  mortals,  our  at- 
tainments be  underrated,  and  our  reputations 
be  traduced  by  the  envious  and  malicious, 
there  is  one,  at  least,  who  sees  not  with  the 
eyes  of  man,  but  may  yet  make  that  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,  the  head  of  the 
comer.  The  intimate  connection  then,  be- 
tween the  Second  and  Fourth  degrees  of  Ma- 
sonry, is  this,  that  while  one  inculcates  the  nec- 
essary exercise  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  the 
other  teaches  the  importance  of  performing 
them  with  sjrstematio  regularity.  The  true 
Mark  Master  is  a  type  of  that  man  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  parable,  who  received  from  his 
master  this  approving  language — ''Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the 
joys  of  thy  Lord." 

In  America,  the  Mark  Master's  is  the  first 
d^ee  given  in  a  Rc^al  Arch  Chapter.  Its 
o£Scers  are  a  Bi^  Worshipful  Master,  Sen- 
ior and  Junior  Wardens,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, Senior  and  Junior  Deacons.  Master, 
Senior  and  Junior  Overseers.  Tne  degree 
cannot  be  conferred  when  less  than  six  are 
present,  who,  in  that  case,  must  be  the  first 
and  last  three  officers  above  named.  The 
working  tools  are  the  MaUet  and  Indenting 
Chisel  (which  see).  The  S3rmbolic  color  is 
purple.  The  Mark  Master's  Degree  is  now 
^ven  in  England  under  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Lod^e  of  Mark  Masters,  which  was 
established  m  June,  1856,  and  is  a  jurisdiction 
independent  of  the  Grand  Lod^.  The  officers 
are  the  same  as  in  America,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Chaplain,  Director  of  Ceremonies,  As- 
sistant Director,  Registrar  of  Marks,  Inner 
Guard  or  Time  Keeper,  and  two  Stewards. 
Master  Masons  are  ehgible  for  initiation.  Bro. 
Hughan  sa3rs  that  the  degree  is  virtually  the 
same  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelana.  It 
differs,  however,  in  some  respects  from  the 
American  d^;ree. 

Mark  of  the  Craft,  Regular.  In  the 
Mark  Degree  there  is  a  certain  stone  which  is 
said,  in  the  rituaL  not  to  have  upon  it  ^  re^ 
tilar  mark  of  the  uraft.  This  expression  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  tradition  of  the  de- 
gree. At  the  building  of  the  Temple^  each 
workman  placed  his  own  mark  upon  his  own 
materials,  so  that  the  workmanship  of  every 
Mason  might  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
praise  or  blame  be  justly  awarded.  These 
marks,  according  to  the  lectures,  consisted  of 
mathematical  figures,  sauares,  an^es,  lines, 
and  perpendiculars,  and  hence  any  fieure  of  a 
different  kind,  such  as  a  circle,  would  not  be 
deemed  "the  regular  mark  of  the  Craft." 
Of  the  three  stones  used  in  the  Mark  Degree, 
one  is  inscribed  with  a  square  and  another 
with  a  plumb  or  perpendicular,  because  these 
were  marks  familiar  to  the  Craft;  but  the 
thirdj  which  is  inscribed  with  a  circle  and 
certam  hieroglyphics,  was  not  known,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  oedled  **  regular." 
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Marks  of  the  Craft.  In  former  timeB. 
Operative  Masons,  the  "Steinmetsen"  or 
Germany,  were  accustomed  to  ^laoe  some 
mark  or  sign  of  their  own  invention,  which, 
like  the  monogram  of  the  painters,  would 
seem  to  identify  the  work  of  each.  They  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  cathedrals,  churches, 
castles,  and  other  stately  buildings  erected 
since  the  twelfth  century,  or  a  little  earlier, 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scotland. 
As  Mr.  Godwin  has  observed  in  his  History  in 
RuinSf  it  is  curious  to  see  that  these  marks 
are  of  the  same  character,  in  form,  in  all  these 
different  countries.  They  were  principally 
crosses,  triangles,  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  and  many  of  them  were  religious  S3rm- 
bols.  Specimens  taken  from  different  build- 
ings supply  such  forms  as  follow. 

+  ffl  i*t* 
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The  last  of  these  is  the  well-known  vesica 
fisciSf  the  ^rmbol  of  Christ  among  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  and  the  last  but  one  is  the 
Pythagorean  pentalpha.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Times  (August  13, 1835)  is  incorrect  in 
stating  that  these  marks  are  confined  to  Ger- 
manv,  and  are  to  be  found  only  since  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  More  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  the^^  existed  in 
many  other  countries,  especially  in  Scotland, 
and  tliat  they  were  practised  by  the  builders 
of  ancient  times.  Thus  Ainsworth,  in  his 
Travels  (ii.,  167),  teUs  us,  in  his  description  of 
the  ruins  of  Al-Hadhv  in  Mesopotanua,  that 
''every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building, 
but  in  the  walls  and  bastions  and  other  pubhc 
monuments,  when  not  defaced  by  time,  is 
marked  witn  a  character  which  is  for  the  most 
part  either  a  Chaldean  letter  or  numeral." 
M.  Didron,  who  reported  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  these  Masons'  marks  to 
the  ComiU  Hisiorique  des  Arts  ei  Monumens  of 
Paris,  believes  that  he  can  discover  in  them 
references  to  distinct  schools  or  Lodfl;e8  of 
Masons.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes: 
those  of  the  overseers,  and  those  of  the 
men  who  worked  the  stones.  The  marks  of  the 
first  class  oonsist  of  monogrammatic  charac- 
ters: those  of  the  second,  are  of  the  nature  of 
qnnbols,  sudi  as  shoes,  trowels,  mallets,  etc 

A  correspondent  01  the  Freemason^  Quar' 
ieriy  Review  states  that  similar  marks  are  to  be 
found  on  the  stones  which  compose  the  walls 
ol  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  which  was  erected 
in  1542,  in  the  East  Indies.  "  The  walls,"  says 
ih]0  writer,  "are  oompoaed  of  large  oblong 


blocks  of  red  granite^  and  are  almost  every- 
where covered  by  M,asomc  emblems,  which 
evince  something  more  than  mere  ornament. 
They  are  not  confined  to  one  particular  spot, 
but  are  scattered  over  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
in  manv  places  as  h^  as  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
thousands  of  stones  on  tne  waUs,  bearing 
these  Masonic  flrymbob,  were  carved,  marked, 
and  numbered  m  the  quarry  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  building." 

In  the  ancient  buildings  6l  England  and 
France,  these  marks  are  to  be  f  ouikL  in  great 
abundance.  In  a  communication,  on  this 
subject,  to  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Mr.  Godwin  states  that,  '^in  my  opinion, 
these  marks,  if  collected  and  compared  might 
assist  in  connecting  the  various  bands  of  op- 
eratives, who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Church--m3rstically  united — spread  them- 
selves over  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ag^ 
and  are  known  as  Freemasons."  Mr.  Godwin 
describes  these  marks  as  varying  in  length 
from  two  to  seven  inches,  and  as  formed  by  a 
single  line,  slightly  indented,  consisting  chi^y 
of  crosses,  known  Masonic  symbols,  em- 
blems of  the  Trinity  and  of  eternity,  the 
double  triangle,  trowel,  square,  etc. 

The  same  writer  observes  that,  in  a  conver- 
sation, in  September,  1844,  with  a  Mason  at 
work  on  the  Canterbury  Cathedral,  he  ''found 
that  many  Masons  {all  who  were  Frecmnasons) 
had  their  mystic  marks  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation:  this  man  had  his 
mark  from  his  father,  ana  he  received  it  from 
his  grandfather." 

Marrow  In  the  Bone*  An  absurd  corrup- 
tion of  a  Jewish  word,  and  still  more  absurdly 
said  to  be  its  translation.  It  has  no  appro- 
priate signification  in  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied,  out  was  once  reh^iously  believed  in 
by  many  Masons,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  languaj^,  accepted  it  as  a  true  inter- 
pretation. It  is  now  universally  rejected  by 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Craft. 

Marseilles,  Mother  Lodge  of.  A  Lod^e 
was  established  in  1748,  at  Marseilles,  m 
France,  Thory  says,  by  a  traveling  Mason, 
under  the  name  ot  Bt.  Jean  d'Ecoese.  It 
afterward  assumed  the  name  of  Mother 
Lodge  of  Marseilles,  and  still  later  the  name 
of  Scottish  Mother  Lodge  of  France.  It 
granted  Warrants  of  its  own  authority  for 
Lodges  in  France  and  in  the  colonies;  among 
others  for  one  at  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana. 

Marshal*  An  officer  common  to  several 
Masonic  bodies,  whose  duty  is  to  regjulate  pro- 
cessions and  other  public  solemmties.  In 
Grand  bodies  he  is  called  a  Grand  Marshal. 
In  the  American  Royal  Arch  Svstem,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Host  acts  on  public  occasions  as 
theMarshaL  The  Marshal's  ensign  of  office  is 
a  baton  or  short  rod.  The  office  of  Marshal 
in  State  affairs  is  very  ancient.  It  was  found 
in  tiie  courtof  the  BysantineemperOTS,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  from  France  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest.  His  badge  of  office 
I  was  at  first  arod  or  verge,  which  was  afterward 
I  abbreviated  to  the  baton,  for,  as  an  old  writer 
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has  obeenred  (Thinne).  "the  verge  or  rod  was 
the  ensiga  of  him  who  had  authority  to  reform 
evU  in  warre  and  in  peace,  and  to  see  quiet 
and  order  observed  among  the  people." 

Martel.  Charles  Martd,  who  died  in  741, 
although  not  actually  king,  reigned  over 
France  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
Heboid  (Hist.  Gen,,  p.  69)  says  that  "at  the 
request  of  the  As^o-Saxon  kings,  he  sent 
workmen  and  Masters  into  England."  The 
Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  consid- 
ered him  as  one  of  their  patrons,  and  give  the 
following  accoimt  of  him  in  their  Lc^gend  of 
the  Craft.  "There  was  one  of  the  Royal  line 
of  France  called  Charles  Marshall,  and  he  was 
a  man  that  loved  well  the  said  Craft  and  took 
upon  him  the  Rules  and  Manners,  and  after 
that  Bt  thb  Grace  of  God  he  was  elect  to  be 
the  King  of  France,  and  when  he  was  in  his 
Estate,  he  helped  to  make  those  Masons  that 
were  now,  and  sett  them  on  Work  and  gave 
them  Charges  and  Manners  and  good  pay  as 
he  had  learned  of  other  Masons,  and  con- 
firmed them  a  Charter  from  yeare  to  yeare  to 
h<dd  their  Assonbly  when  they  would,  and 
Cherished  them  right  welL  and  thus  came  this 
Noble  Craft  into  france.''    (lAnsdowne  MS.) 

Martha.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
Eastern  Star;  a  Bite  of  American  Adoptive 
Masonry. 

Maroiilsm.  The  Rite  of  Martinism. 
called  also  the  Rectified  Rite,  was  instituted 
at  Lyons,  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Martin,  a 
disciple  m  Martines  Paschalis,  of  whose  Rite 
it  was  pretended  to  be  a  reform.  Martinism 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  called  Temples, 
in  which  were  the  following  degrees: 

/.  Temple.  1.  Apprentice.  2.  Fellow- 
Craft.  3.  Master  Mason.  4.  Past  Master. 
5.  Elect.  6.  Grand  Architect.  7.  Mason  of 
the  Secret. 

//.  Temple.  8.  Prince  of  Jerusalem.  9. 
Enkht  of  Palestine.    10.  Kadoeh. 

T^  degrees  of  Martinism  abounded  in  the 
reveries  of  the  Mystics.    (See  Saint  Martin.) 

Martlii,  Louis  Claude  de  St.  See  Saint 
Martin. 

Martyr.    A  title  bestowed  by  the  Tem- 

Slars  on  their  last  Grand  Master,  James  de 
f  olajr.  If,  as  Du  Cange  says,  Uie  Church 
sometimes  gives  the  title  of  martyr  to  men  of 
illustrious  sanctity^  who  have  simered  death 
not  for  the  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  for  some  other  cause,  being  slain  by  im- 
pious men,  then  De  Molay,  as  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  malignant  sdiemes  of  an  atro- 
cious pope  and  king*  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  appellation. 

Martyrs,  Four  Crowned.  See  Four 
Crowned  Martyre. 

Mar^and.  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  Maryland^  in  1750,  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  which  issued  a 
Charter  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lodge  at 
Annapolis.  Five  other  Lodges  were  subse- 
quently chartered  by  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  1765,  at 
Joppa,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  On 
the  Slat  ol  July,  1783,  these  five  Lodges  heki  a 


convention  at  Talbot  Court-House,  and  in- 
formally organised  a  Grand  Lodge.  But  as 
the  Lodge  at  Annapolis  had  taken  no  part 
in  this  movement,  another  convention  ox  all 
the  Lodges  was  hdd  at  Baltimore  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1787,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land was  duly  organized,  John  Coates  being 
elected  the  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter was  established  in  1812. 

Mason  Crowned.  (Macon  Cowronne.)  A 
degree  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Mason,  Derivation  of  the  Winrd.  The 
search  for  the  et3nnology  or  derivation  of  the 
word  Mason  has  given  rise  to  numerous  the- 
ories, some  of  them  ingenious,  but  many  of 
them  very  absurd.  Thus,  a  writer  in  the  E'Ur 
ropean  Magazine  for  February,  1792,  who 
signs  his  name  as ''  George  Drake,''  lieutenant 
01  marines,  attempts  to  trace  the  Masons  to 
the  Druids,  and  derives  Mason  from  May's  on, 
May's  beinff  in  reference  to  May-day,  the  great 
festival  of  uie  Druids^  and  on  meaning  men,  as 
in  the  French  on  dit,  for  homme  dit.  According 
to  this,  May's  on  therefore  means  the  Men  o/ 
May.  This  idea  is  not  original  with  Drake, 
since  the  same  derivation  was  urged  in  1766  by 
Cleland,  in  his  essays  on  The  Way  to  Things  in 
Words,  and  on  The  Real  Secret  cf  Freemasons, 

Hutchinson,  in  his  search  for  a  derivation, 
seems  to  have  been  perplexed  with  the  variety 
of  roots  that  presented  themselves,  and,  being 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Mason 
*'  has  its  derivation  from  a  language  in  which  it 
implies  some  strong  indication  or  distinction 
of  the  nature  of  the  society,  and  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  architects,"  loolos  for  the  root  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  Thus  he  thinks  that  Mason 
may  come  from  Uam  2aor,  Mao  Soon,  **1  seek 
salvation,"  or  from  Uwrnit,  Mystes,  "sn  in- 
itiate " ;  and  that  Masonry  is  only  a  corruption 
of  Nc0ioiipayc«,  Mesouraneo,  "I  am  in  the 
midst  of  heaven" J  or  from  MaCopouB,  Mazour- 
routh,  a  constellation  mentioned  by  Job,  or 
from  Mwmipioi^,  Mysterion,  "a  mystery." 

Leasing  sa3rs,  in  his  Ernst  una  Folk,  that 
Masa  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  signifies  a  table,  and 
that  Masonry,  consequently,  is  a  society  of  (he 
table. 

Nicolai  thinks  he  finds  the  root  in  the  Low 
Latin  word  of  the  Middle  Ages  Massonya,  or 
Masonia,  which  signifies  an  exclusive  society 
or  clubj  such  as  that  of  the  round  table. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  find  Bro. 
C.  W.  Moore,  in  Ida  Boston  Magazine,  of  May, 
1844,  deriving  Mason  from  AiOcto/ms.  Lithr 
otomos,  "a  Stone-cutter."  But  although  fuU^ 
aware  of  the  elasticity  of  etsrmological  rules,  it 
surpasses  our  ingenuity  to  get  Mason  ety- 
motogically  out  <aLith(Jumtos. 

Bro.  Giles  F.  Yates  sought  for  the  derivar 
tion  of  Mason  in  the  Greek  word  UaCopts, 
Maxones,  a  festival  of  Dion3rsus,  and  he 
thought  that  this  was  another  proof  of  the 
lineal  descent  of  the  Masonic  order  from  the 
Dionysiac  Artificers. 

The  late  William  S.  Rockwell,  who  was 
accustomed  to  find  all  his  Masonry  in  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  who  was  a  thorough 
student  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  qrBtem, 
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derives  the  word  Mason  from  a  combination 
of  two  phonetic  signs,  the  one  being  MAI, 
and  signifying  ''to  love/'  and  the  other  being 
SON,  which  means  "a  brother."  Hence,  he 
says,  ''this  combination,  MAISON,  expresses 
exactly  in  sound  our  word  MASON^  and  sig- 
nifies literfdly  loving  brother,  that  is.  phiia- 
delphu8.  brother  of  an  association,  and  thus  cor- 
responas  also  in  sense." 

But  all  of  these  fanciful  etymologies,  which 
would  have  terrified  Bopp,  Grimm,  or  Mtiller, 
or  any  other  student  of  linguistic  relations, 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  French  epigram- 
matistT  who  admitted  that  alphina  came  from 
epius,  but  that,  in  so  coming,  it  had  very  con- 
siderably changed  its  route. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  Masont  Let  us  see  what  the  orthoepists, 
who  had  no  Masonic  theories,  have  said  upon 
the  subject. 

Webster,  seeing  that  in  Spanish  masa  means 
mortar,  is  inclined  to  derive  Mason,  as  denot- 
ing one  that  works  in  mortar,  from  the  root  of 
mass,  which  of  course  gave  birth  to  the  Span- 
ish word. 

In  Low  or  Medieval  Latin,  Mason  was 
mackio  or  macio,  and  this  Du  Cange  derives 
from  the  Latin  maceria,  "  a  long  wall."  Others 
find  a  derivation  in  machines,  because  the 
builders  stood  upon  machines  to  raise  their 
walls.  But  Richardson  takes  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "It  appears  to 
be  obviously  the  same  word  as  mmson,  a  house 
or  mansion,  applied  to  the  person  who  builds, 
instead  of  the  thing  built.  The  French  Mais^ 
toner  is  to  build  houses;  Masonner,  to  build  of 
stone.  The  word  Mason  is  applied  by  usa^e 
to  a  builder  in  stone,  and  Masonry  to  work  m 
stone." 

Carpenter  gives  Massom,  used  in  1225,  for 
a  building  of  stone,  and  Massonus,  used  in 
1304,  for  a  Mason;  and  the  Benedictine  edi- 
tors of  Du  Cange  define  Massoneria  "a  build- 
ing, the  French  Magonnerie,  and  Massoner^ 
ius,"  as  Latomus  or  a  Mason,  both  words  in 
manuscripts  of  1385. 

[Dr.  MTurray,  in  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
BAys  of  the  word  Mason:  "the  ulterior  ety- 
mology is  obscure,  possibly  the  word  is  from 
the  root  of  Latin  'maceria'  (awaU)."] 

As  a  practical  question,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  aU  those  fanciful  derivations  which 
connect  the  Masons  etymologically  and  his- 
torically with  the  Gre^,  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  DruidSj  and  to  take  the  word  Mason  in  its 
ordinary  signification  of  a  worker  in  stone, 
and  thus  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Order  from 
a  society  or  association  of  practical  and  oper- 
ative builders.  We  need  no  better  root  than 
the  Medieval  Latin  Magonner,  to  build,  or 
Maconeius,  a  builder. 

Masoney.  Used  in  the  Strassburg  Consti- 
tutions, and  other  German  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  equivalent  to  the  modem 
Masonry.  EJoss  translates  it  by  Masonhood, 
LeKing  derives  it  from  masa^  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
table,  and  says  it  means  a  Society  of  the  Table. 
Nicolai  deduces  it  from  the  Low  Latin  mas- 
eonya,  which  means  both  a  dub  and  a  key,  and 


says  it  means  an  exclusive  society  or  dub,  and 
so,  he  thinks,  we  get  our  word  Masonry, 
Krause  traces  it  to  mas,  mass,  food  or  a  ban- 
quet. It  is  a  pity  to  attack  these  speculations, 
but  we  are  inclmed  to  look  at  Masonry  as 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  English  Masonrie. 

Mason  Hwmetlc.  (Magon  Hermitique,) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Ix>dge 
of  the  Eclectic  Philosophic  Rite. 

Masonic  Colors.  The  colors  appropriated 
bv  the  Fraternity  are  many,  and  even  shades 
of  the  same  color.  The  principal  ones  are 
blue,  to  the  Craft  degrees;  pwrpUAo  the  Royal 
Arcn;  whUe  and  black,  to  the  Order  of  the 
Temple;  while  all  colors  are  used  in  the 
respective  degrees  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite: 
notably,  the  nine-colored  drdle,  intertwined 
with  a  tenth,  worn  in  the  Fourteenth  Degree 
of  the  last-named  system. 

Masonic  HaU.    See  HaU,  Masonic. 

Masonic  Literature.  See  Literaiwre  of 
Masonry, 

Mason,  IDustrious  and  Sublime  Grand 
Master.  (Magon  lUustre  et  Sublime  Grand 
Mattre,)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret. 

Mason  of  the  Secret.    (Magon  du  Secret,) 

1.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Tschoudy. 

2.  The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Saint 
Martin. 

Mason,  OperatlTe.    See  Operatvoe  Masons, 

Mason,  Perfect.  {Magon  Par/ait.)  The 
Twenty-seventh  Degree  of  the  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Mason  Philosopher.  (Macon  Philosoj^,) 
A  dc^ee  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peu- 
vret. 

Mason,  Practical*  The  French  so  call  an 
Operative  Mason,  Magon  de  Pratique, 

Masonry*  Althou^  Masonry  is  of  two 
kinds,  Operative  and  Speculative,  yet  Masonic 
writers  frequently  employ  the  word  Masonry 
as  ^rnon3nnous  with  Freemasonry, 

Masonry,  Operative.  See  Operative  Ma^ 
sonry. 

Masonry,  Origin  of.  See  Origin  of  Free^ 
masonry. 

Masonry,  Speculative.  See  Speculative 
Masonry, 

Masons,  Company  of.  One  of  the 
ninety-one  livery  companies  of  London,  but 
not  one  of  the  twelve  greater  ones.  Their 
arms  are  azure,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
castles  argent,  a  pair  of  compasses  somewhat 
extended  of  the  1st;  crest,  a  castle  of  the  2d: 
and  motto,  ''In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust." 
These  were  granted  by  Clarendeux,  King  of 
arms,  in  1472,  but  they  were  not  incorporated 
until  Charles  II.  gave  them  a  charter  m  1677. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  but  originally 
there  was  some  connection  between  the  two. 
At  their  hall  in  Basinghall  Street,  Ashmole 
says  that  in  1682  he  attended  a  meeting;  at 
which  several  persons  were  "admitted  mto 
the  Fellowship  of  Freemasons.''  (See  A«A-> 
mole,  Elias,  and  Accepted), 

Mason,  Scottish  Master.  {M(u:on  Ecos^ 
sais  M<dtre.)    Also  called  Perfect  Elect,  Elu 
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SifaU.    A  degree  in  tbe  ArchiveB  df  the 
other  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite. 

Masonsy  Empot^r  <tf  aD  the.  {MaQons, 
Empereur  de  ioua  lea.)  A  degree  dted  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Mmoii»  SpeculatlTe*  See  Specylative 
Masonry, 

Mason,  Stone.    See  Stone  Masons. 

Mason  Sublime.  {Magon  sublime,)  A 
dwee  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peuvret. 

Mason,  Sublime  OperattTe.  {Magon 
SybUme  Pratique,)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  Peuvret. 

Mason's  Wife  and  Dau^ter.  A  degree 
frequently  conferred  in  the  United  States  on 
the  wives,  daughters^  sisters,  and  mothers  of 
MasoDS,  to  seciure  to  them,  by  investing  them 
with  a  peculiar  mode  of  reco^tion,  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  Fraternity.  It  may  be 
conferred  b^  any  Master  Mason,  and  the  re- 
quirement IS  that  the  recipient  shall  be  the 
wife,  unmarried  daughter,  unmarried  sister, 
or  widowed  mother  of  a  Master  Mason.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  has 
been  by  some  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  a  Manual  of  it,  with  the  title  of  The 
Ladies^  Masonry  ^  or  Hieroglyphic  Monitor, 
was  published  at  LouisviUe,  Kentucky,  in 
1851.  by  Past  Grand  Master  William  Leigh, 
of  Alabama. 

Mason,  True.  (Magon  Vrai.)  A  degree 
composed  by  Pemetty.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  hi^  Hermetic  degrees  of  the  Rite  of 
Avignon,  and  it  became  the  first  degree  of 
the  same  sjrstem  after  it  was  transplanted  to 
Montpeilior.     (See  Academy  of  True  Masons.) 

Masora.  A  Hd>rew  work  on  the  Bible, 
intended  to  secure  it  from  any  alterations 
or  innovations.  Those  who  composed  it 
were  termed  Masorites,  who  taught  from 
tradition,  and  who  invented  the  Hebrew 
points.    They  were  also  known  as  Melchites. 

Masorette  Points.  The  Hebrew  alphabet 
is  without  vowels,  which  were  traditionally 
supplied  by  the  reiader  from  oral  instruction, 
h^ce  the  true  ancient  sounds  of  the  words 
have  been  lost.  But  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  a  school  of  Rabbis,  called 
Masorites,  invented  vowel  points,  to  be 
placed  above  or  below  the  consonants,  so 
as  to  give  tbem  a  determined  pronunciation. 
These  Masoretic  Points  are  never  used  bv 
the  Jews  in  their  rolls  of  the  law,  and  in  all 
investigations  into  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  Hebrew  names,  Masonic  scholars  and 
other  etymologists  alwa3^  reject  them. 

Massachusetts.  Freemasonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Massachusetts,  in  1733,  by  a 
Deputation  mnted  to  Henry  Price  as  Grand 
Master  of  North  America,  dated  April  30, 
1733.  IHice,  on  July  30th  of  the  same  year, 
organized  the  "St.  John's  Grand  Lodge, 
wmch  immediately  granted  a  Warrant  to  'St. 
John's  Lodge"  in  Boston,  which  is  now  the 
okleet  Lodge  existing  in  America.  In  1752 
some  brethren  in  Boston  formed  a  Lodge, 
whicJi  was  afterward  known  as  ''St.  Andrew's 
Lodge,'Vand  received  a  Warrant  from  the 


Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland;  the  rivahy  between 
the  two  Looses  continued  for  forty  years.  On 
December  27, 1769,  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  with 
the  assistance  of  three  traveling  Lodges  m  ^e 
British  army,  organized  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  elected  Joseph  Warren 
Grand  Master.  In  1792,  the  two  Grand 
Lodges  united  and  formed  the  "Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  and  elected 
John  Cutler  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  was 
organized  June  12,  1798,  and  the  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  1826. 
The  Grand  Commandery,  which  exerdses 
jurisdiction  over  both  Massachusetts  and 
Khode  Island,  was  established  May  6,  1805. 
In  1807  it  extended  its  jurisdiction,  and  cidled 
itself  "The  United  States  Grand  Encamp* 
ment."  In  1816,  it  united  with  other  Encamp-^ 
ments  at  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  where  a 
General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States  was  formed;  ana  in  1819,  at  the  meet* 
ing  of  that  body,  the  representatives  of  the 
"Grand  Encampment  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  "  are  recorded  as  being  present. 
And  from  that  time  it  has  retained  that  title^ 
only  changing  it,  in  1859,  to  "Grand  Com* 
mandery,'' in  compliance  with  the  new  Con* 
stitution  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States. 

Massena»  Andre.  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince 
of  Essling,  and  a  Marshal  of  France,  bom  at 
Nice  in  1758.  Early  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion he  joined  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  and 
soon  rose  to  high  military  rank.  He  was  a 
prominent  Grand  Officer  of  the  French  Grand 
Orient.  He  was  designated  by  Napoleon,  his 
master,  as  the  Robb^,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  so  extortionate. 

Bfassonus.  Used  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  according  to  Carpenter 
(Gloss.),  for  Mason. 

Master,  Absolute  Sovereign  Grand. 
(Soiwerain  Grand  McMre  absolu.)  The  Nine- 
tieth and  last  degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master  ad  YItam.  In  the  French  Masonry 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
Masters  of  Lodges  were  not  elected  annually, 
but  held  their  office  for  life.  Hence  they 
were  called  Masters  ad  Vitam,  or  Masters  for 
life. 

MastOT,  Ancient.  (MaUre  Ancien,)  The 
Fourth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Martinism. 
This  wotdd  more  properly  be  translated  Past 
Master,  for  it  has  the  same  position  in  the 
rigime  of  St.  Martin  that  the  Past  Master  has 
in  the  Kngliah  system. 

Master  Arcnitect,  Grand*  See  Grand 
Master  Architect. 

Master  Architect,  Perfect.  (MaUreArch" 
itecte  Parfait,)  A  degree  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite^  and  in  some  other  collections. 

Muter  Architect,  Prussian.  (MaUre 
ArchUecte  Prussien.)  A  degree  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Scottish  Rite.  
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Master^  Blue*  A  name  sometimes  c^ven, 
in  the  Scottish  Rite,  to  Master  Masons  of  the 
Third  Degree,  in  contradistinction  to  some  of 
the  hifi^er  degrees,  and  in  reference  to  the 
color  (H  their  collar. 

Master  Builder.  Taking  the  word  master 
in  the  sense  of  one  possessed  of  the  hi^^est 
degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  epithet 
''Master  Builder"  is  sometmies  used  by 
Masons  as  an  epithet  of  the  Great  Architect 
of  the  Universe.  Urquhart  {PHlara  of  Her- 
cules, u.,  67)  derives  it  from  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who,  he  saysj  ''used  alqabil,  the 
Master  Builder,  as  an  epithet  of  God." 

Master^  Cohen.  {MaUre  Coen.)  A  de- 
gree in  the  collection  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of 
the  Philosophic  Scottish  Bite. 

Master,  Crowned.  (MalUre  Couronne.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint 
Louis  des  Amis-R^unis  at  Calais. 

Master,  Egyptian.  (Maltire  Egy^ien.) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Master,  Elect.    See  Elect  Master. 

Master,  EngUsh.  {MaUre  Anglais.)  The 
Eighth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  English  Perfect.  {MalUre  Par- 
faU  Anglais.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of 
Le  Rouge. 

Master,  Four  Times  Venerable.  (MaUre 
fuatre  fois  VhUraJtHe.)  A  d^ree  introduced 
mto  Berlin  by  the  Marquis  de  Bemez. 

Master,  Grand.    See  Grand  Master. 

Master  Hermetic.  {MaUre  HemUtique.) 
A  degree  in  the  coUection  of  Lemanceau. 

Master,  Dlnstrlons.  (MalUre  lUustre.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Lemanceau. 

Master,  Dlnstrlons  Symbolic*  {MaUre 
Symbolique  Illustre.)  A  degree  in  the  nomen- 
clatm*e  of  Fustier. 

Master  In  Israel.  See  Intendani  of  the 
BuUding. 

Master  In  Perfect  Archltectnre.  {MaUre 
en  la  Parfaite  Architecture.)  A  degree  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Master  In  the  Chair.  {MeisterimStuhl.) 
The  name  given  in  Germany  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Lodge.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Worshipftd  Master  in  English. 

Master,  Irish.  {MaUre  Irlandais.)  The 
Seventh  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 
Ramsay  gave  this  name  at  first  to  the  degree 
which  he  subsequently  called  Mattre  Eco^ais 
or  Scottish  Master.  It  is  still  the  Seventh 
Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  Kabballstlc.  {MaUre  Cabdlis- 
tiaue.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of  the 
Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite. 

MastOT,  Little  Elect.  {PetU  MtOtre  Slu.) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Master  Mason.  In  all  the  Rites  of  Ma- 
aonry^  no  matter  how  variant  may  be  their 
organization  in  the  high  decrees,  the  Master 
Mason  constitutes  the  Tmrd  Degree.  In 
form  this  degree  is  also  everywhere  substan- 
tially the  same,  because  its  legend  is  an  essen- 
tial part  oC  it;  and,  as  on  that  lagend  the 


degree  must  be  founded^  there  can  nowhere 
be  any  important  variation,  because  the  tra- 
dition has  at  all  times  been  the  same. 

The  Master  Mason's  Degree  was  originally 
called  the  summit  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  before  the  dissever- 
ance from  it  of  the  Roval  Arch,  by  which  is 
meant  not  the  ritual,  out  the  symbolism  of 
Arch  Masonry.  But  under  its  present  or- 
ganization the  degree  js  actually  mcomplete, 
because  it  needs  a  complement  that  is  only 
to  be  supplied  in  a  higher  one.  Hence  its 
symbolism  is  necessaiihr  restricted,  in  its 
mutilated  form,  to  the  first  Temple  and  the 
present  Ufe,  almough  it  gives  the  assurance 
of  a  future  one. 

As  the  whole  system  of  Craft  Masonry  is 
intended  to  present  the  symboUc  idea  of  nuin 
passing  through  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  each 
degree  is  appropriated  to  a  certain  portion 
of  that  pilgnmage.  If,  then,  the  First  Degree 
is  a  representation  of  youth,  the  time  to  learn, 
and  tne  Second  of  manhood  or  the  time  to 
work^  the  Third  is  symbohc  of  old  age,  with 
its  tnals,  its  sufferings,  and  its  final  termina- 
tion in  death.  The  time  for  toiling  is  now 
ovCT — the  opportunity  to  leam  has  passed 
away — ^the  spiritual  temple  that  we  aU  have 
been  striving  to  erect  in  our  hearts,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  the  wearied  workman 
awaits  only  the  word  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Universe,  to  call  him  from  the  labors  of 
earth  to  the  eternal  refreshments  of  heaven. 
Hence,  this  is,  by  far,  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  of  the  degrees  of  Masonry;  and  it  has, 
in  consequence  of  the  profound  truths  which 
it  inctdcates,  been  distinguished  by  the  Craft 
as  the  sublime  degree.  As  an  Entered  Ap- 
prentice, the  Mason  was  taught  those  ele- 
mentary instructions  which  were  to  fit  him 
for  further  advancement  in  his  profession, 
just  as  the  youth  is  supplied  with  that  rudi- 
mentary education  which  is  to  prepare  him  for 
entering  on  the  active  duties  ol  life;  as  a 
Fellow-Craft,  he  is  directed  to  continue  his 
investigations  in  the  science  of  the  Insti- 
tution^  and  to  labor  diligently  in  the  tasks  it 
prescribes^  just  as  the  man  is  required  to 
enlarge  his  mind  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  extend  his  usefulness  to  his 
fellow-creatures;  but,  as  a  Master  Mason,  he 
is  taught  the  last,  the  most  important^  and  the 
most  necessary  of  truths,  that  havmg  been 
f aiUif ul  to  fdl  his  trusts,  he  is  at  last  to  die,  and 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  fidelity. 

It  was  the  single  object  of  all  the  ancient 
rites  and  mystmes  practised  in  the  verjr 
bosom  of  Pa^^  darkness,  shining  as  a  soh- 
tary  beacon  m  all  that  surrounding;  gloom, 
and  cheering  the  philosopher  in  his  weary 
pilgrimage  of  Hf  e,  to  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  This  is  still  the  great  design  of  the 
Third  Degree  of  Masonry.  This  is  the  scope 
and  aim  of  its  ritual.  The  Master  Mason 
represents  man^  when  youth,  manhood,  old 
age,  and  life  itself,  have  passed  away  as 
fleeting  shadows,  yet  raised  from  the  grave 
of  iniquity,  and  quickened  into  another  and 
a  better  existence.    By  its  legend  and  all  ita 
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ritual,  it  is  implied  that  we  have  been  re- 
de^ned  from  the  death  of  sin  and  the  sepul- 
cher  of  pollution.  "The  ceremonies  and  the 
lectm«,  says  Dr.  Cruoefiz,  ''beautifully 
illustrate  this  all-engrossing  subject;  and  the 
conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  youth,  properly 
directed,  leads  us  to  honorable  and  virtuous 
maturity,  and  that  the  life  of  man,  regulated 
by  morality,  faith,  and  justice,  will  be  re- 
?wded  at  its  closing  hour,  by  the  prospect  of 
eternal  bliss.'' 

Ma8(»iic  historians  have  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  question  as  to  the  time 
of  the  invention  and  composition  of  the  degree. 
The  theory  that  at  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  the  Craft  were  divided  into  three 
or  even  more  degrees,  bein^  only  a  symbohc 
myth,  must  be  discarded  m  any  historical 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  real  Question 
at  issue  is  whether  the  Master  Mason's  degree, 
as  a  degree,  was  in  existence  among  the  Opera- 
tive Freemasons  before  the  eighteenth  century. 
or  whether  we  owe  it  to  the  Revivalists  of 
1717.  Bro.  Wm.  J.  Hughan,  in  a  very  able 
article  on  this  subject,  published  in  1873,  in 
the  Voice  of  Masonry,  says  that  "so  far  the 
evidence  respecting  its  historv  goes  no  farther 
bade  than  the  early  part  of  the  last  century." 
The  evidence,  however,  is  all  of  a  negative 
character.  There  is  none  that  the  denee 
existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  earner, 
and  there  is  none  that  it  did  not.  All  the  old 
manuscripts  speak  of  Masters  and  Fellows, 
but  these  might  have  been  and  probably  were 
only  titles  of  rank.  The  Sloane  MS.,  No. 
8329.  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  modes  of  recognition 
peculiar  to  Masters  and  Fellows,  and  also  of 
a  Lodge  consisting  of  Masters,  Fellows,  and 
Apprentices.  But  even  if  we  give  to  this  MS. 
its  earliest  date,  that  which  ia  assigned  to  it 
by  Findel,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that 
these  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Apprentices  had 
each  a  separate  and  distinct  de^ee.  Indeed, 
it  refers  only  to  one  Lodge^  which  was,  how- 
ever, constituted  by  three  different  ranks;  and 
it  records  but  one  oath,  so  that  it  is  poadble 
that  there  was  only  one  common  form  of 
initiation. 

The  first  positive  historical  evidence  that 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  Master's  De^ee 
is  to  be  found  in  the  General  Regulations 
compiled  by  Payne  in  1720.  It  is  there  de- 
clared that  Apprentices  must  be  admitted 
Masters  bx^  FeUow-Craf ts  only  in  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  degree  was  then  in  existence. 
But  this  record  would  not  militate  against  the 
theory  advanced  by  some  that  Desaguliers 
was  its  author  in  1717.  Dermott  asserts 
that  the  degree,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  the 
work  of  Desaguliera  and  seven  others,  who, 
being  Fellow-Orafts,  but  not  knowing  the 
Master's  part,  boldly  invented  it,  that  they 
might  organise  a  Grand  Lodge.  He  intimates 
that  the  true  Master's  Degpree  existed  before 
that  time,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
Ancients.  But  Dennett's  testimony  is  abso- 
lutely worth  nothing,  because  he  was  a  violent 
parfasaai  and  beoMise  his  statements  are 


irreconcilable  with  other  facts.  If  the  An* 
cients  were  in  possession  of  the  degree  which 
had  existed  before  1717.  and  the  Modems 
were  not,  where  did  the  former  get  it? 

Documentary  evidence  is  yet  wanting  to 
settle  the  rnrecise  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Third  Degree  as  we  now  have  it.  But  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  oppose  too  positively 
the  theory  that  it  must  be  traced  to  l^e 
second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  proofs,  as  they  arise  day  by  day,  from 
the  resurrection  of  old  manuscripts,  seem  to 
incline  that  way. 

But  the  legend,  perhaps,  is  of  much  older 
date.  It  may  have  made  a  part  of  ^e 
general  initiation;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
Bke  the  similar  one  of  the  Compagnons  de 
la  Tour  in  France,  it  existed  among  the 
Operative  Gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  an 
esoteric  narrative.  Such  a  legend  all  the 
histories  of  the  Ancient  Mystmes  prove  to 
us  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  initiation.  There 
would  have  been  no  initiation  worth  preserva- 
tion without  it. 

Master,  Most  High  and  Puissant. 
(MaUre  irha  hatU  H  tria  puissant.)  The 
Sixty-second  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  Most  Wise.  The  title  of  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  a  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix, 
usuaOy  abbreviated  as  Most  Wise. 

Master,  Mystic  {McAtre  Mystique.)  A 
d^ree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Master  of  aD  Symbolic  Lodges,  €rrand« 
See  Grand  Master  of  all  SymbolicLodges. 

Master  of  a  Lodge.    See  Worshipful, 

Master  of  Cavaln^.  An  officer  in  a  Council 
of  Companions  of  the  Red  iCross,  whose  duties 
are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those  of  a 
Junior  Deacon  m  a  ^snmbolic  Lodge.  The 
two  offices  of  Master  of  Cavalry  and  Master 
of  Infantry  were  first  appointed  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

Master  of  Ceremonies.  An  officer  found 
in  many  American  Lodges  and  at  one  time  in 
the  Lod^  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
In  English  Lodges  the  office  is  almost  a 
nominal  one,  without  any  duties,  but  in  the 
continental  Ixxiges  he  acts  as  the  conductor 
of  the  candidate.  Oliver  says  that  the  title 
should  be,  j)roperly.  Director  of  Ceremonies, 
and  he  objects  to  Master  of  Ceremonies  as 
'^unmasomc."  In  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  En^and,  issued  in  1884^  the 
title  is  changed  to  ''Director  of  Ceremomes." 

Master  or  Dlspatehes.  The  Secretary  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  MagisterEpistolarum  was  the  office  under 
the  Empiro  who  conducted  the  correspondence 
of  the  Emperor. 

Master  €i  Finances.  The  Treasurer  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Master  of  Hamburg,  Perfect.  (Mattre 
parfait  de  Hambiarg.)  A  degree  in  the  nomen* 
dature  of  Fustier. 

Master  of  Infantry.  The  Treasurer  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 
(See  Master  of  Caxihlry,) 

Master  of  Lodges.  (MaHtre  des  Logos.) 
The  Sixty-first  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 
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liMtar  off  Mmsten,  Gnuid*  ^Brand 
Maitre  des  MalUrea.)  The  Fifty-ninth  Degree 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chi^Jter  of  France. 

Master  of  nneelsiu*  (MaiUre  de  Para- 
cdu.)    A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

IfMter  <tf  Secret8»  Perfect.  {MaUre 
TpcerfaiX  d/u  Secrets,)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  Peuvret. 

Blaster  of  St.  Andrew.  The  Fifth  Degree 
of  the  Swedish  Ritejthe  same  as  the  Grand 
Elu  Ecoesais  of  the  Clermont  ^stem. 

Master  of  the  Chivalry  of  Christ.  So 
St.  Bernard  addresses  Hugh  de  Payens^  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars.  '^Hugom  Militi 
Christi  et  Madstro  Muitise  Christi,  Bemardus 
OercevaUus,' '  etc. 

Master  of  the  Hermetic  Secrets,  €rrand. 
{MaUre  dee  Secrete  HermUique,  Grcmd.)  A  de- 
gree in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peuvret. 

Master  <tf  the  HospltaL  ''Sacri  Domus 
Hoepitalis  Sancto  Joannis  Hierosolymitani 
Magister/'  or  Master  of  the  Sacred  House 
of  t£e  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was 
the  official  title  of  the  chief  61  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Malta;  more  briefly,  ''Mamster 
Hospitalism"  or  Master  of  the  HoepitaL  jLate 
in  their  histor^r,  the  more  imposing  title  of 
''Magnus  Ma^ster,"  or  Grand  Master,  was 
sometimes  assumed;  but  the  humbler  designa- 
tion was  still  maintained.  On  the  tomb  of 
Zacosta,  who  died  in  1467,  we  find  ''Magnus 
Magister";  but  twenty-three  yeexs  after, 
D'Aubusson  signs  himself  "Magister  Hoepi- 
talis Hierosolymitani.'' 

Master  of  the  Key  to  Masonry,  Grand. 
^Tond  MaUre  de  la  Clef  de  la  Maconnerie,) 
The  Twenty-first  Dezree  of  the  Chapter  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  £ast  and  West. 

Mastiar  of  the  Legitimate  Lodges* 
Grand.  (MaHire  dee  Logee  UgUimee.)  A 
degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  ESclectic  Philosophic  Rite. 

Master  of  the  Pailaee.  An  officer  in  a 
Ck>imcil  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross, 
whose  duties  are  pectdiar  to  the  degree. 

Master  of  the  Sages.  The  Fourth  Degree 
of  the  Initiated  Knights  and  Brothers  of  Asia. 

Master  of  the  ScTen  Kabballstlc  Se- 
crets, Dlastrioiis.  {MdUre  lUuetre  dee  eept 
Secrete  Cabalietiquee,)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  Peuvret. 

Master  <tf  the  Temple.  Originally  the 
official  title  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
TemplaiB.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Order 
in  Tingland,  the  same  title  was  incorrectly 
given  to  the  cuetae  or  guardian  of  the  Temple 
Church  at  London,  and  the  error  is  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Master  <tf  the  Woriu  The  chief  builder 
or  architect  of  a  cathedral  or  other  important 
edifice  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  called  the 
Mcuter  of  the  work;  thus,  Jost  Dotsinger  was, 
in  the  mteenth  century,  called  the  Master 
of  the  work  at  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg. 
Li  the  Middle  Ages  the  "Magister  operir' 
was  one  to  whom  the  public  works  was  en- 
trusted. Such  an  officer  existed  in  the  monas- 
teries. He  was  also  called  operariuB  and 
wagitUr  aperarym.    Du  Cange  says  that 
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had  their  operarii,  magietri  operarum  or 
masters  of  the  works.  It  is  these  Masters  of 
the  works  whom  Anderson  has  constantly 
called  Grand  Masters.  Thus,  when  he  says 
(ConeiUuHane,  1738,  p.  60  )  that  "King  John 
madd  Peter  de  Cole-Church  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons  in  rebuilding  London  bridge.''  he 
should  have  said  that  he  was  appomted 
operariue  or  Master  of  the  works,  llie  use 
of  the  correct  title  would  have  made  Ander- 
son's history  more  valuable. 

Master,  Past.    See  Poet  Master. 

Master,  Perfect.    See  Perfect  Master. 

Master,  Perfect  Architect.  The  Twen- 
ty-seventh Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  Perfect  Irish.  See  Perfect  Irish 
Master, 

Master  Philosopher  by  the  Number  8. 
(MaUre  phxtosaphe  ^  2e  Nombre  S.)  A 
degree  in  the  manuscnpt  collection  of  Peuvret. 

Blaster  PhUosopher  by  the  Number  f  • 
(MaUre  philosophe  fjor  U  Nombre  9,)  A 
desree  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peuvret. 

Blaster  Philosopher  Hermetic  {MaUre 
philosophe  HemUHque,)  A  degree  m  liie 
collection  of  Peuvret. 

Blaster,  Private.  (MaUre  Partictdier.) 
The«> Nineteenth  Degree  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  France. 

Blaster  Provost  and  Judge.  (MaUre 
PreM  et  Juge.)  The  Eighth  Degree  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Blaster,  Puissant  Irish.  See  PtUssarU 
Irish  Master, 

Blaster,  Pythagorean.  (MaUre  PythofO" 
riden,)  Thory  says  that  this  is  the  Tlurd 
and  last  degree  of  the  Masonic  sjrBtem  in- 
stituted according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythago- 
ras. 

Blaster,  Boyal.    See  Royal  Master. 

Master,  Secret*    See  Secret  Master. 

Master,  Select.    See  Sdect  Master, 

Blaster,  Supreme  Elect*  (MaUre  su* 
prSme  Elu.)  A  decree  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Blaster  Theosophlst*  (MaUre  ThSoe- 
ophie.)  The  Third  Degree  of  the  Rite  of 
Swedenborg. 

Blaster  uirough  Curiosity*  (MaUre  par 
CuriosUe,)  1.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Misraim;  2.  The  Sixth  D^^ree  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  Intimate  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Blaster  to  the  Number  IS.  (MaUre  au 
Nombre  16.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript 
collection  of  Peuvret. 

Blaster,  True*  (Vrai  MaUre,)  A  degree 
of  the  Chapter  of  Clermont. 

Master,  IforshlpniL    See  WorsMpfuL 

Blaterlals  <tf  the  Temide*  Masonic  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  trees  out  of  which  the 
timbers  were  made  for  the  Temple  were  felled 
and  prepared  in  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and 
that  the  stones  were  hewn,  cut,  and  squared 
in  the  quarries  of  Tsrre.  But  both  the  Book 
of  Kings  and  Josephus  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  Hiram  of  Tyre  furnished  only 
cedar  and  fir  trees  for  the  Temple.    The  stones 
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were  moet  probably  (and  the  expkirationB  of 
modem  travelers  confirm  the  opmion)  taken 
from  the  quarries  which  abound  m  and  around 
Jerusalem.  The  tradition,  therefore,  which 
derives  these  stones  from  the  quarries  of  TsHre, 
is  incorrect. 

Maters.  In  the  Ckwke  MS.  Qine  825)^ 
and  it  is  the  only  Old  Constitution  in  wmoh 
it  occurs — ^we  find  the  word  maters:  "Hit  is 
seyd  in  ye  art  of  Masonry  y^  no  man  scholde 
make  ende  so  well  of  worice  Ix^nne  bi 
another  to  ye  profite  of  his  lorde  as  he  began 
hit  for  to  end  hit  bi  his  maters  or  to  whom  he 
scheweth  his  materSf"  where,  evidently,  maters 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  matrix^  a  mold; 
this  latter  bein|;  the  word  used  in  all  the  other 
'  Old  Constitutions  in  the  same  connection. 
(See  MM.) 

Mathoe.  (AmiabilUy.  sweetness,)  The 
name  of  the  Third  Step  of  the  Mystic  Ladder 
of  the  Kadoeh  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Matrlcnljitlon  Book.  In  the  Rite  of 
SUict  Observance,  the  register  which  con- 
tained the  lists  of  the  Provmces,  Lodges,  and 
members  of  the  Rite  was  called  the  Matricu- 
lation Book.  The  term  was  borrowed  from 
the  usage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  matricula 
meant  "a  catalogue.''  It  was  applied  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  penod  to  lists  of 
the  clergy,  and  also  of  the  poor,  who  were 
to  be  provided  for  bv  the  churches,  whence 
we  have  matrictUa  dericorum  and  matricula 
pauwrum. 

Matter*  A  subject  deemed  of  impor- 
tant study  to  the  alchemical  and  ha*metical 
devotee.  The  subject  will  not  be  discussed 
here.^  It  holds  a  valued  position  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Societ^r  of  the  Rosicrucians,  who 
hold  that  matter  is  subject  to  change,  trans- 
formation, and  impar^it  dissolution;  but,  in 
obedience  to  God  s  gr^t  laws  of  economy, 
nothing  is  lost,  but  is  simply  transferred. 

Mature  Age.  The  Charj^es  of  1722  pre- 
scribe that  a  candidate  for  imtiation  must  be 
ol  "mature  and  discreet  age'';  but  the  usage 
of  the  Craft  has  differed  in  various  countries 
as  to  the  time  when  maturity  of  age  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived.  In  the  Regulations 
of  1603,  it  is  set  down  at  twenty-one  years 
{CanstUuiums,  1738,  p.  102);  and  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  construction  of  maturity  in 
all  English  Lodm  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
^is  country.  France  and  Switzeriand  have 
adopted  the  same  period.  At  Frankf ort-on- 
the^ain  it  is  fixed  at  twenty,  and  in  Prussia 
and  Hanover  at  twenty-^ve.  The  Grand 
Lodge  dr  Hamburg  has  decreed  that  the  a^ 
ol  Masonic  maturity  shall  be  that  which  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  the 
age  of  k^  majority.  [Under  the  Scotch 
Cx>n8titution  the  age  was  eighteen  until  1891, 
vdien  it  was  raised  to  twenfy-one;  and  under 
the  Irish  Constitution  it  was  twenty-one  until 
1741,  when  it  was  raised  to  twenfy-^ve  and 
so  remained  until  1817,  when  it  was  again 
bwered  to  twenty-one  J 

Maul  or  Setting  Maul.     See  MaM. 

Maurer.  Goman  for  Mason,  as  Maurerei 
0  for  Masonry,  and  Freimaurer  for  Freemason . 


Maorer,  Gnus.  A  Crerman  Masonic 
operative  expression,  divided  by  some  into 
Gruss  Maurer,  Wort  Maurer,  Schrift  Maurer. 
and  BrieftrSger — that  is,  those  who  daimed 
aid  and  reoocoition  throuf^  signs  and  proving, 
and  those  who  carried  written  documents. 

Maut.  The  consort  of  the  god  Amon, 
usually  crowned  with  a  pschent  or  double 
diadem,  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
regions.  Sometimes  a  vulture,  the  symbol  or 
matemitv,  of  heaven,  and  knowledge  of  the 
future,  snows  its  head  on  the  for^citd  of  the 

gKidess.  its  winss  forming  the  head-dress, 
orapollo  says  the  vulture  designates  ma- 
iemallove  because  it  feeds  its  young  with  its 
own  blood;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  rep- 
resents heaven  because  no  one  can  reach  its 
nest,  built  on  the  highest  rocks,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  begotten  of  the  winds.  Maut 
is  clothed  in  a  lonff,  close-fitting  robe,  and 
holds  in  her  hand  the  sacred  Anch,  or  sign 
of  life. 

MaxlmtUan,  Joseph  I.  King  of  Bavaria, 
who,  becoming;  incensed  against  the  Frater- 
nity, issued  edicts  against  freemasons  in  1799 
and  1804,  which  he  renewed  in  1814. 

Mecklenburg.  Masonry  was  introduced 
here  in  1754,  but  not  firmly  rooted  until  1799. 
There  are  two  Provincial  G.  Lodges,  with  13 
Lodges  and  1,250  Brethren. 

Biedals.  A  medal  is  defined  to  be  a  piece 
of  metid  in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  bearing  figures 
or  devices  and  mottoes,  struck  and  dis&ibuted 
in  memory  of  some  pmon  or  event.  When 
Freemasonry  was  in  its  operative  stage,  no 
medals  were  issued.  The  medals  of  the  Oper- 
ative Masons  were  the  monuments  which 
they  erected  in  the  form  of  massive  buildings, 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  architectural 
art.  But  it  was  not  long  after  its  transfor- 
mation into  a  Speculative  Order  before  it 
bc^EPBtn  to  issue  medals.  Medals  are  now 
struck  every  year  by  Lodges  to  commemorate 
some  distinguished  membBr  or  some  remark- 
able event  in  the  annals  of  the  Lodge.  Many 
Lodges  in  Europe  have  cabinets  of  medals.  A 
whicn  the  Lodge  Minerva  of  the  Three  Palms 
at  Leipeic  is  especiaUy  valuable.  In  America 
no  Lodge  has  made  such  a  collection  except 
Pythaeoras  Lodge  at  New  York. 

No  Masonic  medal  appears  to  have  been 
found  earlier  than  that  of  1733,  commemora- 
tive of  a  Lodge  bein^  established  at  Florence, 
by  Lord  Charles  Sackville.  The  Lodge  appears 
not  to  have  been  foimded  bv  regular  author- 
ity; but,  however  that  may  be,  the  event  was 
commemorated  by  a  medal,  a  copy  of  which 
exists  in  the  collection  in  possession  of  the 
Lodge  "Minerva  of  the  Three  Palms,"  at 
Leipsic.  The  obverse  contains  a  bust  repre- 
sentation of  Lord  Sackville,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion—"Carolvs  SackviUe,  Magister.  Fl." 
The  reverse  represents  Harpocrates  in  the  atti- 
tude of  silence,  leaning  upon  a  broken  column, 
and  holding  in  his  mi  arm  the  cornucopia 
filled  with  rich  fruits,  also  the  implements  of 
Masonry,  with  a  thyrsus,  staff,  and  serpent 
resting  upon  the  fore  and  back  ground. 

The  minimum  of  charity  found  among  Mai^. 
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The  above  wso  struck  at  Rome,  under  Ti- 
berius, i.D.  18.  The  portrait  is  Tiberius", 
the  reverse  the  "Goddess  Clemency."  The 
inscription  reads:  "Tiberius  CBwarAugustue, 
the  son  of  the  Deified  Augustus,  the  High 
Priest." 
Two  medals,  weighing  120  gr&ins  each,  of 


stlva,  about  thirty 


e  struck  off  at 


Kni^t  of  the  Meditcrraneaii  Tarn.    It  I^ 

however,  now  nearly  obsolete. 
Heettnc  tf  a  Ciupter.    Bee  ComwnMon, 
Hcetlnc  of  m  Loose.    See  Commwitoi- 

M«et  on  tbe  Lerel.  In  the  Prestonian 
lectures  as  practised  in  the  beonning  ot  Uie 
last  century,  it  was  sud  that  Masons  met  on 
the  square  and  hoped  to  part  on  the  level.  In 
the  Ainerican  system  of  Wd>b  a  change  was 
made,  and  we  were  instructed  that  th^  meet 
on  the  Uotl  and  part  on  the  tqwtre.  And  in 
1342  tbe  Baltimore  Convention  made  a  stiU 
furtha  change,  by  adding  that  (Aey  od  by  (A« 
plumb;  and  this  formula  is  now,  although 
quite  modem,  geueraJly  adopted  by  ue 
Lodges  in  America. 

Hegftcosm.  An  intermediate  world,  great, 
but  not  equal  to  tbe  Macrocosm,  and  yet 
greater  thaii  the  Microcosm,  or  little  world, 

Hehen.    __.    _„ 

pent,  the  winding  o 
the  tortuous  course  of  the  sun  in  the  nocturnal 
regions.  The  serpentine  course  teken  when 
traveling  through  darkncm.  The  direction 
metaphorically  re]>resented  by  the  initiate  in 
his  first  emnbolia  journey  as  Practicua  ii  '' 


(two  spbcimkhs.) 


ney  coined  by  ttie  Jews.    The  devicea 

are  the  brazen  laver  that  stood  before  the 
Temple,  and  three  liliee  springing  from  one 
atem.  The  inscriptions,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  of  the  oldest  style,  say,  "Half-shekel; 
Jerusalem  the  Holy." 

Bro.  Robt.  Morris  and  Bro.  Coleman,  ic 
thrar  Caletidar,  furnish  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

[The  earliest  work  on  Masonic  Medals  ie  by 
Ernest  Zacharias,  entitled  Nwnotheca  N'omia- 
maliea  Latomomm.  It  was  issued  at  Dres- 
den in  parts,  the  first  appearing  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1840,  the  eighth  and  last  on  Jajiuary 
29,1846.  Itgave48medalBinaJl.  Thencame 
Die  DenkmUmen  der  Freimaw'^rbnidersehaft, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  L.  Theodor  Meridorf,  publiabea 
at  Oldenburg  in  1851,  and  deecrii>iog  334 

The  standard  work  now  on  the  subject 
is  The  Jfedofa  of  the  Matonie  Pralemily,  by 
W.  T.  R.  Marvin,  privatdy  printed  at  Boston 
In  1880,  in  which  over  TOO  medals  are  de- 

HeditMnnesn  Pass.  A  aide  d^reo 
■ometimee  conferred  in  America  on  Royal 
Arch  Masons.     It  has  no  lecture  or  lef 

and  should  not  be  confounded,  aa  it  a 

timee  is,  with  tbe  veiy  different  degr«e  of 


feminine  principle  m  this  Deity  by  Uie  Egyp- 

Uelster.  German  for  Master;  in  French, 
Mattre;  in  Dutch,  Meeeter;  in  Swedish,  Mas- 
tar;  in  Italian,  Maestro;  in  Portuguese,  Mes- 
tre.  The  old  French  word  appears  to  have 
been  Meistrier.  In  old  French  operative 
laws,  Le  Meetre  was  frequently  used. 

MeUtw  Im  Stnhl.  iMaaUr  m  the  Chair.) 
Tbe  Gennans  so  call  tbe  Master  of  a  Lodge. 

MdAncthon.  PhlUp.  The  name  of  this 
celebrated  reformer  is  signed  to  the  Charter 
of  Cologne  as  the  representative  of  Dantiic. 
The  evidence  of  his  connection  with  Free- 
masonry depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity 
of  that  document. 

Helchliedek.  King  of  Salem,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  of  whom  all  that  we 
know  is  to  be  found  in  the  pasaagea  of  Scrip- 
ture read  at  tbe  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
High  Priesthood.  Some  theologians  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  The  sacrifice  of  offering  bread  and 
wine  is  first  attributed  to  Melchiiedek;  and 
hence,  looking  to  the  similar  Mithraic  sacri- 
fice, HJMtna  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  pro- 
fessed iae  religion  of  Mithras.  He  aban- 
doned tbe  sacrifice  of  slaughtered  animals, 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  St.  Jerome/'  offered 
bread  and  wine  as  a  tvpe  of  Christ."  Hence,  in 
the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  represented  as 
a  prieet  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  In 
Masonry,  Melchiiedek  is  connected  with  the 
order  ot  decree  of  High  Priesthood,  and  some 
of  the  high  degrees. 

Helcbliedekt  Degree  of.  Iht  Sbtth 
D^«e  of  the  Onler  of  Brothers  of  Asia. 

Helech.  Properly,  Maiaek,  a  messenger, 
and  hence  an  angef,  because  the  angela  wen 
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BQpposed  to  be  the  messengers  of  God.  In 
the  ritual  of  one  of  the  high  decrees  we  meet 
with  the  sentence  hamdechOtbalim,  which  has 
been  varioudy  translated.  The  French  ritual- 
ists handle  Hebrew  words  with  but  little  at- 
tention to  Hebrew  grammar,  and  hence  they 
translate  this  sentence  as  **  Jaoulum  est  un  bon 
Magon."  The  former  American  ritualists  gave 
it  as  meaning  "Guibulum  is  a  good  man." 
Guibulum  is  undoubtedly  used  as  a  proper 
name,  and  is  a  corrupt  derivation  from  the 
H^rew  Masonic  Oiblim,  which  means  stone- 
squarers  or  masons,  and  mdach  for  mcdach 
means  a  messenger,  one  sent  to  accomplish  a 
certain  task.  Bros.  Pike  and  Rockwell  make 
the  first  word  hamalek,  the  king  or  chief.  If 
the  words  were  reversed,  we  should  have  the 
Hebrew  vocative,  ''01  uibtdimi  the  messen- 
ger." As  it  is,  Bro.  Pike  makes  it  vocative,  and 
mterprets  it,  ''OhI  thou  glor^  of  the  Build- 
ers." Probaoljr,  however,  the  inventor  of  the 
degree  meant  simply  to  say  that  Gibulum  was 
a  messenger,  or  one  who  had  been  sent  to  make 
a  discovery,  but  that  he  did  not  perfectly  ex- 
press the  idea  according  to  the  Hebrew  iciiom. 
or  that  his  expression  has  since  been  corruptea 
by  the  copyists. 

MeleslnOy  Rite  of.  This  is  a  Bite  scarcely 
known  out  of  Russia,  where  it  was  founded 
about  the  year  1765,  by  Melesino,  a  very 
learned  man  and  Mason,  a  Greek  by  birth,  but 
high  in  the  militarv  service  of  Russia.  It 
consisted  of  seven  degrees,  viz.:  1.  Appren- 
tice. 2.  FeUow-Craft.  3.  Master  Mason. 
4.  The  Mystic  Arch.  5.  Scottish  Master  and 
Knight.  6.  The  Philosopher.  7.  The  Priest 
or  High  Priest  of  the  Templars.  The  four 
higher  degrees  abotmded  in  novel  traditions 
and  msrths  unknown  to  any  of  the  other  Rites, 
and  undoubtedly  invented  by  the  founder. 
The  whole  Rite  was  a  mixture  of  Kabbalism, 
magic,  Gnosticism,  and  the  Hermetic  philos- 
ophy mixed  in  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
The  Seventh  or  final  de^ee  was  distinctly 
Rosicrucian,  and  the  religion  of  the  Rite  was 
Christian,  recognizing  and  teaching  the  belief 
in  the  Messiah  and  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 

Meilta*  The  ancient  name  of  tiie  island 
of  Malta. 

Member^  Honorary*  See  Honorary  Mem- 
hen, 

Member,  Life.    See  Life  Member. 

Member  of  a  Lodge*  As  soon  as  perma- 
nent Lodges  became  a  part  of  the  Masonic  or- 
ganization, it  seems  to  have  been  required  that 
every  Mason  shotdd  belong  to  one,  and  this 
is  explicitly  stated  in  the  charges  approved 
in  1722.    (See  Affilialed  Mason,) 

Memba*8hlp,  Right  of*  The  first  right 
which  a  Mason  acquires,  after  the  reception  of 
the  Third  Degree,  is  that  of  claiming  member- 
ship in  the  Lodge  in  which  he  has  been  initi- 
ated. The  very  fact  of  his  having  received 
that  degree  makes  him  at  once  an  inchoate 
member  of  the  Lodge — ^that  is  to  say,  no  fur- 
ther application  is  necessary,  and  no  new  bal- 
lot \&  required;  but  the  candidate,  having 
now  become  a  Master  Mason,  upon  signifying 
his  submission  to  the  regulations  of  the  So- 


ciety by  affixing  his  signature  to  the  book  of 
by-laws,  is  constituted,  by  virtue  of  that  act. 
a  full  member  of  the  Lodge,  and  entitled  to  tdl 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  accruing  to  that 
position. 

[Under  the  English  Constitution  (Rule  101), 
initiation  is  sufficient  for  membership.] 

Mempliis,  Rite  of*  In  1839,  two  French 
Masons,  named  respectively  Marconis  and 
Moullet,  of  whom  the  former  was  imdoubtedly 
the  leader,  instituted,  first  at  Paris,  tJien  at 
Marseilles,  and  afterward  at  Brussels,  a  new 
Rite  which  they  called  the  "Rite  ot  Mem- 
phis,'' and  whicn  consisted  of  ninety-one  de- 
grees. Subsequently,  another  degree  was 
added  to  this  already  too  long  list.  The  Rite, 
however,  has  repeatedly  undergone  modifi- 
cations. The  Rite  of  Memphis  was  undoubt- 
edly founded  on  the  extinct  Rite  of  Mizraim; 
for.  as  Ragon  says,  the  Egyptian  Rite  seems 
to  have  inspired  Marconis  and  Moullet  in  the 
organization  of  their  new  Rite.  It  is  said  by 
Ra^on,  who  has  written  copiously  on  the  Rite, 
that  the  first  series  of  degrees,  extending  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  Degree,  is  an  assumption  of  the 
thirty-three  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Rite,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  name. 
The  remaining  degrees  of  the  Rite  are  bor- 
rowed, accordmg  to  the  same  authority,  from 
other  well-known  systems,  and  some,  perhi^M, 
the  invention  of  their  founders. 

The  Rite  of  Memphis  was  not  at  first  rec- 
ognized by  the  Grand  Orient  of  fWice,  and 
consequently  formed  no  part  of  legal  French 
Masonry,  so  about  1852  its  Ix^ges  were 
closed  by  the  civil  authority,  and  the  Rite,  to 
use  a  French  Masonic  phrase^  "went  to  sleep.'' 

In  the  year  1862,  Marconis,  still  faithful  to 
the  system  which  he  had  invented,  applied  to 
the  Grand  Master  of  France  to  give  to  it  a  new 
life.  The  Grand  College  of  Kites  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  and  the  Coimcil  of  the 
Order  having  made  a  favorable  decree,  the 
Rite  of  Memphis  was  admitted,  in  November, 
1862,  among  those  Masonic  systems  which 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France,  and  periorm  their  f imctions  within 
its  bosom.  To  obtain  this  position,  however, 
the  only  one  which,  in  France,  preserves  a 
Masonic  system  from  the  reputation  of  being 
clandestine,  it  was  necessary  that  Marconis, 
who  was  then  the  Grand  Hierophant .  Ediould, 
as  a  step  preliminary  to  anjr  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Onent,  take  an  obli- 
gation Dv  which  he  forever  after  divested  him- 
self of  all  authority,  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
over  the  Rite.  It  passed  entirely  out  of  his 
hands,  and,  going  mto  "obedience"  to  the 
Grand  Orient,  vhat  body  has  taken  complete 
and  undivided  possession  of  it,  and  laid  its 
hi^h  de^p'ees  upon  the  shelf,  as  Masonic  curi- 
osities, since  the  Grand  Orient  only  recognizes, 
in  practise,  the  thirty-three  degrees  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  position  of  the 
Rite  of  Memphis  in  France,  its  original  pos- 
sessors have  disclaimed  all  further  contrcn  or 
direction  of  it.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Grand  Orient  among  the  dy^t  systems  of 
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Rites  which  are  placed  "  under  its  obedience  " ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  admits  its  existence,  but  it 
does  not  suffer  it  to  be  worked.  Like  all  Ma- 
sonic Rites  that  have  ever  been  invented^  the 
organization  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  is 
founded  on  the  first  three  degrees  of  Ancient 
CraftMasonry.  These  three  degrees,  of  course, 
are  given  in  Symbohc  Lod^.  In  1862,  when 
Marconis  surrendered  the  Kite  into  the  hands 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  French  Masonry, 
many  of  these  Lodges  existed  in  various  parts 
of  Inrance,  although  in  a  dormant  condition, 
because,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen,  ten  ^ears 
before  they  had  been  closed  by  the  civil  au- 
thority. Had  they  been  in  active  operation, 
they  would  not  have  been  recognized  by  the 
French  Masons;  they  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  clandestuie,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  aflBliation  with  them,  because  the 
Grand  Orient  recogpizes  no  Masonic  bodies  as 
legal  which  do  not  m  return  recognize  it  as  the 
h^id  of  French  Masonry. 

But  when  Marconis  surrendered  his  powers 
as  Grand  Hierophant  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis 
to  the  Grand  Orient,  that  body  permitted 
these  Lodges  to  be  resuscitated  and  reopened 
only  on  the  conditions  that  they  would  ac- 
knowledge their  subordination  to  the  Grand 
Orient;  that  they  would  work  only  in  the  first 
three  degrees  and  never  confer  any  degree 
higher  tlmn  that  of  Master  Mason:  the  mem- 
bers of  these  Lodges,  however  high  might  be 
their  dignities  in  the  Kite  of  Memphis,  were  to 
be  recognized  only  as  Master  Masons;  ever^ 
Mason  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  was  to  deposit 
his  Masonic  titles  with  the  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Orient;  these  titles  were  then  to  be 
vi84  or  approved  and  regularized,  but  only  as 
far  as  the  degree  of  Master  Mason;  no  Mason 
of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  was  to  be  permitted  to 
daim  any  higher  degree,  and  if  he  attempted 
to  assume  any  such  title  of  a  higher  degree 
which  was  not  approved  by  the  Grand  Master, 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  was 
not  to  be  aflBliated  with  by  the  members  of 
any  of  the  regular  Lodges. 

Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  Rite  of 
Memphis  in  France.  It  has  been  absorbed 
into  tne  Grand  Orient;  Marconis.  its  founder 
and  head,  has  surrendered  all  daim  to  any 
jurisdiction  over  it;  there  are  Lodges  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Orient  which  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  and 
they  practise  its  ritual,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
give  the  degrees  of  Apprentice,  FeUow-Craf t, 
and  Master  Mason.  Its  ''Sages  of  the  Fyrsr 
mids,"  its  "Grand  Architects  of  the  Mysteri- 
ous City,*'  its  "Sovereign  Princes  of  the  Magi 
of  the  Sanctuary  of  Memphis,"  with  its 
"Sanctuary,"  its  "Mystical  Temple,"  its 
"Liturgical  College/'  its  "Grand  Consistory,"- 
«nd  its  "Supreme  Tribunal,"  exist  no  longer 
except  in  the  diplomas  and  charters  which 
have  been  quietly  laid  away  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Grand  Orient.  To  at- 
tempt to  propagate  the  Rite  is  now  in  Fnmce 
a  high  Masonic  offense.  The  Grand  Orient 
alone  has  the  power,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  it  will  ever  exercise  it.    Some  dioimi- 


stances  which  have  recently  occurred  In  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  very  dearly  show  the 
true  condition  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis.  A 
meeting  was  hdd  in  Paris  by  the  Council  of  the 
Order,  a  body  which,  something  like  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Purposes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  does  all  the  preliminary  business 
for  the  Grand  Orient,  but  which  is  possessed  of 
rather  extensive  legidative  and  administrative 
powers,  as  it  directs  the  Order  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Grand  Orient.  At  that  meeting,  a 
communication  was  received  from  a  Lodge  in 
Moldavia,  called  "The  Disdples  of  Truth," 
which  Lodge  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  having  been  char- 
tered by  that  body.  This  communication 
stated  tnat  certain  brethren  of  that  Lodge  had 
been  uivested  by  one  Carence  with  the  degree 
of  Rose  Croix  in  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  and 
that  the  diplomas  had  been  dated  at  the 
"Grand  Orient  of  Egypt,"  and  signed  by  Bro. 
Marconis  as  Grand  Blierophant.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  that  the  con- 
ferring of  these  degrees  was  null  and  void; 
that  neither  Carence  nor  Marconis  had  any 
commission,  authority,  or  power  to  confer 
decrees  of  the  Mempms  Rite  or  to  organize 
bodies;  and  that  Marconis  had,  by  oath, 
solemnly  divested  himself  of  all  right  to  daim 
the  title  of  Grand  Hierophant  of  the  Rite; 
which  oath,  origmally  taken  in  May,  1862, 
had  at  several  subsequent  times,  namdy.  in 
September,  1863,  March,  1864,  SepteinDer, 
1865,  and  March,  1866,  been  renewed.  As  a 
matter  of  demency,  the  Council  determined 
not,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  prefer  charges 
against  Marconis  and  Carence  before  uie 
CS*and  Orient,  but  to  warn  them  of  the  error 
they  committed  in  making  a  traffic  of  Masonic 
degrees.  It  also  ordered  the  report  to  be  pub- 
lished and  widdy  diffused,  so  that  the  Fra- 
ternity mi^ht  be  apprised  that  there  was  no 
power  outside  of  the  Grand  Orient  which  could 
confer  the  high  deg^*ees  of  any  Rite. 

An  attempt  having;  been  made,  in  1872^  to 
establish  the  Rite  m  England,  Bro.  M!on- 
tague,  the  Secretaiy-General  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  wrote  to  firo.  Thevenot,  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  for 
information  as  to  its  vaUdity.  From  him  he 
received  a  letter  containing  the  following 
statements,  from  which  official  authority  we 
gather  the  fact  that  the  Rite  of  Memphis  is  a 
dead  Rite,  and  that  no  one  has  authority  in 
anv  country  to  propagate  it. 

"Ndther  in  1866,  nor  at  any  other  period, 
has  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  recognized 
Hhe  Andent  and  Primitive  Rite  of  Masonry,' 
concerning  which  you  inquire,  and  which  liaa 
been  recently  introduced  m  Lancashire. 

"At  a  particular  time,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  causing  the  olurality  of  Rites  to  dis- 
appear, the  Grand  Orient  of  France  annexed 
and  absorbed  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  under  the 
express  condition  that  the  Lod fiea  ot  that  Ritei 
which  were  recdved  under  its  jurisdiction, 
should  confer  only  the  three  symbolic  degrees 
of  Apprentice,  Fdlow-Craf  t,  and  Master,  ad* 
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eordin;;  to  its  special  rituals,  and  refused  to 
reoognize  any  other  degree,  or  any  other  title, 
belonging  to  such  Rite. 

"At  the  period  when  this  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Suraeme  Chief  of  this  Rite  by 
Bro.  Bdaroonis  de  Ntare,  Bro.  H.  J.  Seymour 
was  at  Paris,  and  seen  by  us,  but  no  power  was 
oonferred  on  him  by  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  concerning  this  Rite;  and^  what  is 
more,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  does  not 
give,  and  has  never  siven,  to  any  single  per- 
son the  right  to  make  Masons  or  to  create 
Lodges. 

"Afterwards,  and  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
faith  of  Bro.  Maroonis  de  N^gre,  who  pre- 
tended he  had  ceded  his  Rite  to  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France  for  France  alone,  Bro.  Harry 
J.  Seymour  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  Rite  ot  Memphis  in  America,  and 
founded  in  New  York  a  Sovereign  Sanctuary 
of  this  Rite.  A  correspondence  ensued  bo- 
tween  this  new  power  and  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  and  even  the  name  of  this  Soverei^ 
Sanctuary  app^tred  in  our  Calendar  for  1867. 
But  ^en  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  learned 
that  this  power  went  beyond  the  three  S3rm- 
bolic  desrees,  and  that  its  confidence  had  been 
deceived^  the  Grand  Orient  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  this  power,  and  personally  with 
Bro.  Harrv  J.  Seymour;  and,  in  fact,  since 
that  period,  neither  the  name  of  Bro.  Harry  J. 
Sormour,  as  Grand  Master,  nor  the  Masonic 
power  which  he  founded,  have  any  longer  ap- 
peared in  the  Masonic  Calendar  of  the  Grand 
{Orient. 

"Your  letter  leads  me  to  believe  that  Bro. 
Harry  J.  Seymour  is  endeavoring,  I  do  not 
know  with  what  object,  to  introduce  a  new 
Rite  into  Ehigland,  in  that  country  of  the  prim- 
itive and  only  true  Masonry,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  that  I  know  of.  I  consider  this 
event  as  a  misfortune. 

"The  Grand  Orient  of  France  has  made  the 
strongest  efforts  to  destroy  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis; it  has  succeeded.  The  Lodges  of  the 
Kite,  which  it  at  first  received  withm  its  juris- 
diction, have  all  abandoned  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
I>hi8  to  work  according  to  the  French  Rite.  I 
sincerely  desire  that  it  may  be  the  same  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  you  will  ever  find  me 
ready  to  second  your  efforts. 

"Kef erring  to  this  lett»,  I  have,  very  illus- 
trious brothCT,  but  one  word  to  add,  and  that 
is.  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  interdicts  its  founding  Lodges  in 
countries  where  a  regjular  Masomc  power  al- 
ready exists;  and  if  it  cannot  found  Lod^ 
dfarHari,  it  cannot  grant  charters  to  establish 
Grand  Masonic  Powers:  in  other  terms,  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  never  has  given  to 
Bro.  Harry  J.  Seymour,  nor  to  any  other  per- 
son, jpowers  to  constitute  a  Lod^,  or  to  create 
a  Kite,  or  to  make  Masons.  Bro.  Harry  J. 
Seymour  may  perfectly  well  have  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Grand  Master  and  of  the  ChidT  of 
the  Secretar3r's  office  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  on  a  diploma,  as  a  fraternal  vUi;  but 
certEunly  he  ha»  neither  a  charter  nor  a  power, 
I  abo  l>eg  you  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 


the  textual  copy  of  the  documents  of  which 
Bro.  Harry  J.  Seymour  takes  advantage.  It 
is  by  the  inspection  of  this  document  it  will  be 
necessary  to  jud|;e  the  question,  and  I  await 
new  commumcations  on  this  subject  from  your 
fraternal  kindness.'' 

Menatzcliiiii.  Li  2  Cbron.  ii.  18,  it  is 
said  that  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  there 
were  "three  thousand  and  six  hundred  over- 
seers to  set  the  people  awork."    The  word 


translated 


"overseers" 


is,  in  the  original, 


D*>nit^»,  MeNaTZCHIM.  Anderson,  in  his 
catalogue  of  workmen  at  the  Teniple,  calls 
these  Menatzchim  "expert  Master  Masons"; 
and  so  they  have  been  considered  in  aU  sub* 
sequent  rituals. 

Mental  Quallflcatloiis*  See  Qualifica- 
Hems, 

Menu.  Li  the  Lidian  mythology,  Menu  is 
the  son  of  Brahnia,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Hindu  relip;ion.  Tnirteen  other  Menus  are 
said  to  exist,  seven  of  whom  have  already 
reigned  on  earth*  But  it  is  the  first  one  whose 
instructions  constitute  the  whole  civil  and 
religious  polity  of  the  Hindus.  The  code  at- 
tributed to  him  hy  the  Brahmans  has  been 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  with  the  title 
of  The  InetUtUee  of  MentL 

Mercy.  The  point  of  a  Knights  Templar's 
sword  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  the 
quality  of  "mercy  unrestrained";  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Shakespearian  egression — 
"the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained."  In  the 
da3rs  of  chivalry,  mercy  to  the  conquered  foe 
was  an  indispensable  quality  of  a  knight.  An 
act  of  cruelty  in  battle  was  considered  infa- 
mous, for  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  generous  warfare  was  also  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  chivalry. 

Mercy,  Prince  of.    See  Prince  qf  Mercy. 

Mercy-Seat.  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  called  the  Mercy-seat  or 
the  Propitiatory,  because  on  the  day  of  the 
atonement  the  High  Priest  poured  on  it  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Meridian  Sun.  The  sun  in  the  South  is 
represented  in  Masonry  by  the  Junior  Warden, 
for  this  reason:  when  the  sun  has  arrived  at 
the  zenith,  at  which  time  he  is  in  the  South, 
the  SDlendor  of  his  beams  entitles  him  to  the 
appellation  which  he  receives  in  the  ritual  as 
*Mlie  beauty  and  gtory  of  the  day."  Hence,  as 
the  Pillar  of  Beauty  which  supports  the  Lod^e 
is  referred  to  the  Junior  Wiuroen,  that  officer  is 
said  to  represent  "the  sun  in  the  South  at  High 
Twelve,'*^at  which  hour  the  Craft  are  called  by 
him  to  refreshment,  and  therefore  is  he  also 
placed  in  the  South  that  he  may  the  better 
observe  the  time  and  mark  the  progress  of  the 
shadow  over  the  dial-plate  as  it  crosses  the 
meridian  line. 

Merit.  The  Old  Charges  say,  "all  prefer- 
ment among  Masons  is  grounded  upon  real 
worth  and  personal  merit  only;  that  so  the 
Lords  may  oe  well  served,  the  Brethren  not 
put  to  shame,  nor  the  Roval  Craft  despised. 
Therefore  no  Master  or  Warden  is  chosen  by 
seniority,  but  for  his  merit."  (See  Prrfer 
meni,) 
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Mer-Sker*  The  space  in  which  the  sun 
moves,  as  an  Eg^tianpersonificationy  signi- 
fying the  habitation  of  Horns. 

Mendorfy  J«  L.  T.  A  learned  German 
Mason,  bom  in  1812.  Initiated  in  Apollo 
Lodge,  at  Leipsic,  in  1834.  He  resuscitated  the 
Lodge  ^'Zum  goldenen  Hirsch,''  Oldenburg, 
and  was  for  years  Deputy  Master.  He  pub- 
lished Die  Symbole,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1836,  and 
later  several  other  works. 

Meshla*  Meshlane.  Corresponding  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordance  with  Persian 
cosmogony. 

Mesmer,  Friedrieh  Anton.  A  German 
physician  who  was  bom  in  Suabia,  in  1734,  and, 
after  a  long  lif cl  a  part  of  which  was  passed  in 
notoriety  and  tne  closing  years  in  oDscurity, 
died  in  1815.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine of  animal  ma^etism,  called  after  him 
Mesmerism,  He  visited  Paris^  and  became 
there  in  some  de^ee  intermixed  with  the 
Masonic  charlatanism  of  Cagliostro,  who  used 
the  magnetic  operations  oi  Mesmer's  new 
science  in  his  initiations.  (See  Mesmeric 
Masonry,) 

Mesmeric  Masonry.  In  the  year  1782, 
Mesmer  established  in  Paris  a  society  which 
he  called  "the  Order  of  Universal  Harmony." 
It  was  based  on  the  principles  of  animal  mag- 
netism or  mesmerism,  and  had  a  form  of  initi- 
ation by  which  the  lounder  claimed  that  its 
adepts  were  purified  and  rendered  more  fit 
to  propa^te  the  doctrines  of  his  science. 
fVench  writers  have  dignified  this  Order  by  the 
title  of  "Mesmeric  Masonry." 

Mesopolyte.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
German  Union  of  XXII. 

Mesouraneo*  A  Greek  word,  mm'ov- 
P^f*^i  signifying,  I  am  in  the  center  of  heaven, 
Hutchii^n  fancifully  derives  from  it  the 
word  Masonry,  which  he  says  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek,  and  refers  to  the  constellation 
Magaroth  mentioned  by  Job;  but  he  fails  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  etymology. 
Nevertheless,  Oliver  favors  it. 

Metals.  In  the  divestiture  of  metals  as  a 
preliminary  to  initiation,  we  are  symbol- 
ically taught  that  Masonry  regards  no  man  on 
account  of  his  wealth.  The  T^mudical 
treatise  "Beracoth,"  with  a  like  spirit  of  sym- 
bolism, directs  in  the  Temple  service  that  no 
man  shall  go  into  the  mountain  of  the  house, 
that  is,  into  the  Holy  Temple,  "with  money 
tied  up  in  his  purse." 

Metal  Tools.  We  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  the  Temple  was  "built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither:  so  that 
there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
buildins."  (1  Kings  vi.  7.)  Masonry  has 
adopted  this  as  a  symbol  of  tne  peace  and  har- 
mony which  shotdd  reign  in  a  Lodge,  itself  a 
type  of  the  world.  But  Clarke,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  place,  suggests  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  teach  us  that  the  Temple  was  a  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  to  be  prepared  here  for  that  place  of 
blessedness.  There  is  no  repentance,  tears, 
nor  prayers:  the  stones  must  be  all  squared, 


and  fitted  here  for  their  place  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem; and,  beinff  living  stones,  must  be  built 
up  a  holy  temple  for  the  habitation  of  God. 

Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France.  Thore 
existed  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  body  calling  itself  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter G^eral  of  France.  It  was  formed  out  of 
the  <Wms  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  the  Council  of  Kni^ts  of 
the  East,  which  had  been  founded  by  Pirlet. 
In  1786,  it  united  with  the  schismatic  Grand 
Orient,  and  then  received  the  title  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Chapter  of  France.  It  possessed  in 
its  archives  a  large  collection  of  manuscript 
cahiers  of  degrees,  most  of  them  being  mere 
Masonic  curiosities. 

Metusael.  The  name  given  to  the  Hebrew 
quarryman,  who  is  represented  in  some  leg- 
ends as  one  of  the  assassins,  Fanor  and  Amru 
being  the  other  two. 

Mexico.  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
Mexico,  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  some  time  prior  to 
1810,  by  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  Spain, 
but  the  exact  period  of  its  introduction  is  tm- 
known.  The  nrst  Work  Charters  were  granted 
for  a  Lodge  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1816,  andone  at 
Cami>eche  in  1817,  by  the  Grand  Ixxke  of 
Louisiana,followed  by  a  Charter  for  a  Lodge  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  1823  by  the  "  aty  "  Grand  Lod^ 
of  New  York,  and  one  in  the  same  city  m 
1824  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania. 
February  10, 1826^  five  Charters  were  granted 
for  Lodges  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the  "  Coun- 
try "  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Past  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  of  South  Carolina^  at  that 
time  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  who 
constituted  the  Lodges  and  organized  them 
into  a  Grand  Lodge  with  Jose  Ignado  Esteva 
as  Grand  Master. 

The  Masonic  bodies,  both  York  and  Scot- 
tish Rite,  however,  soon  degenerated  into 
rival  political  clubs,  and  the  bitter  factional- 
ism became  so  strong  that  in  1833  the  authori- 
ties issued  an  edict  suppressing  all  secret  soci- 
eties. The  bodies  met,  however,  secretly,  and 
about  1834  the  National  Mexican  Rite  was 
organized  with  nine  degrees  copied  liter  the 
Scottish  Rite.  In  1843  a  Lodge  was  char- 
tered at  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1845  at  Mexico  by 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  In  1850  a  Su- 
preme Council  33^  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Svmbolic  degrees,  was  organized  by  authority 
of  Albert  Pike,  and  for  a  time  the  Supreme 
Council  dominated  all  the  bodies.  In  1865 
the  Grand  Lodge  Valle  de  Mexico  was  or^m- 
ized  as  a  York  Rite  Grand  Lodge,  and  worked 
as  such  until  1911,  when  a  number  of  the 
Lodges,  under  the  leadership  of  Past  Grand 
Masters  Levi  and  Pro.  left  tne  Grand  Lodge 
and  oivanized  a  rival  lxxiy|  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Surname  Council.      [W.  J.  A.] 

Menisa*  The  third  fundamental  principle 
of  Judaism,  or  the  sign  upon  the  door-post. 
The  precept  is  founded  upon  the  command, 
''Ana  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  (Deut.  vi. 
4r-9;  xi.  13-21.)  The  door^x)sts  must  be 
I  those  of  a  dwelling;  anrnagogues  are  excluded. 
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The  Karaite  Jews  affix  Mezuzas  to  S3magDgue8, 
and  not  to  private  houses.  The  Mezuza  is  con- 
structed as  follows:  the  two  above-mentioned 
portions  of  Scripture  are  written  on  ruled  vel- 
lum prepared  according  to  Rabbinical  rules, 

then  roUed  and  fitted  into 
a  metidlic  tube.  The  word 
Shaddai  (Almi^ty)  is  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  the  roll, 
and  can  be  read,  when  in  the 
tube,  through  a  slot.  The 
Mezuza  is  then  nailed  at  each 
end  on  the  right^iand  door- 
post, while  the  following 
prayer  is  being  said :  **  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God! 
King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hath  sanctified  us  with  His 
laws,  and  commanded  us  to 
fix  the  Mezuza."  Under  the 
word  Shaddai  some  Jews 
write  the  three  angeUc  names 
Coozu,  Bemuchsaz,  Coozu. 
To  these  some  pray  for  suc- 
cess in  business. 

The  Talmud  estimates  the 
virtue  of  the  Talith,  the  Phy- 
lacteries, and  the  Mezuza  m 
the  following  terms:  "Who- 
soever has  the  phylacteries 
bound  to  his  head  and  arm, 
and  the  fringes  thrown  over 
his  garments,  and  the  Mezuza 
fixed  on  his  door^>06t,  is  safe  from  sin;  for 
these  are  excellent  memorials^  and  the  angels 
secure  him  from  sin;  as  it  is  written,  "The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encamped  round  about 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivo^th  them.' " 
(P&.  xxxiv.  7.) ,  [C.  T.  McClenachan.l 

Michael.  7XD''fi.  Who  is  like  unto  God. 
The  chidf  of  the  seven  archangels.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  celestial  host,  as  Lucifer  is  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  and  ^e  especial  protector  of 
Israel.  He  is  prominently  referred  to  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  D^ee  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Kite,  or  Knight  of  the  Sun. 
Mlchlgaii*  A  Charter  was  issued  by  the 
Prov.  Grand  Master  of  New  York  under  date 
of  April  27,  1764,  for  a  Lodge  at  Detroit,  and 
upon  this  foundation  it  has  been  customary  to 
rest  the  claim  that  Michigan  Masonry  dates 
from  1764.  Li  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anv  work  was  ever  done  under  the  Charter  of 
1764,  and  if  a  Lodge  ever  came  into  existence 
thereunder,  as  is  probable^  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  short-lived,  and  differed  in  no  respect 
from  several  other  Lodges  known  to  have  been 
temporarily  held  at  Detroit  at  various  times 
prior  to  1794  by  British  soldiers  and  other 
sojourners. 

In  1794  Detroit  was  still  gjarrisoned  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  it  was  British  soldiers  who 
were  founders  of  the  Lodge  of  1794.  After- 
ward, when  the  British  Government  had 
tardily  turned  the  post  over  to  the  Americans, 
and  the  British  soldiers  had  been  removed  ana 
the  region  had  become  somewhat  American- 
ized, a  sentiment  arose  in  favor  of  building 
under  some  American  Grand  Lodge  in  prefer- 


ence to  a  Canadian,  and  in  Octob^,  1803, 
the  members  of  the  Lodge  voted  to  petition 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  for  a  Charter, 
proposing  to  surrender  their  Canadian  Char- 
ter. Chi^y  on  accoimt  of  the  slowness  of  com- 
munication in  those  days,  this  transaction  was 
not  brought  to  a  close  imtil  the  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  held  in  September, 
1806.  Zion  Lod^e  died  in  1812;  owing  to  the 
capture  of  Detroit  by  the  British,  but  after 
the  war  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  gave 
the  members  a  new  Charter. 

Other  Lodges  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished, and  on  Jtdv  31,  1826,  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  organized  by  them,  and  Lewis  Cass  elected 
Grand  Master.  In  consequence  of  the  political 
pressure  of  the  anti-Masonic  partjr  at  that 
time,  the  Grand  Lodge  suspended  its  labors 
in  1829,  and  remained  in  a  dormant  condition 
until  1841.  when,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Masons  ot  the  State,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
old  Grand  Officers  who  were  still  aUve  should, 
on  the  principle  that  their  prerogatives  had 
never  ceased,  but  only  been  in  abeyance, 
grant  dispensations  for  the  revival  of  the 
Lodges  and  the  renewal  of  labor.  But  this 
course  having  been  objected  to  as  irregular 
by  most  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United 
States,  delegates  of  a  constitutional  number  of 
Lodges  met  in  September,  1844,  and  organ- 
ized the  Grand  Lodge,  electhig  John  Mufiett 
Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  in  1848, 
the  Grand  Commandery  in  1857,  and  the 
Grand  Council  m  1858.         [A.  G.  Pitts.] 

Microcosm.    See  Man, 

Middle  Ages.  These  are  supposed  by 
the  best  historians  to  extend  from  the  time 
Theodoric  liberated  Rome  (493)  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  important  events 
being  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  and  the 
doubling  of  uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497. 
This  period  of  ten  centuries  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  Masonic  student,  because  it 
embraces  within  its  scope  events  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Order,  such 
as  the  diffusion  throu^out  Europe  of  the 
Roman  Colleges  of  Artificers,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  architectural  school  of  Como,  the 
rise  of  the  gilds,  the  orcMtnization  of  the 
building  corporations  of  Germanv,  and  the 
company  of  Freemasons  of  England,  as  well  as 
many  customs  and  usages  which  have  de- 
scended with  more  or  less  modification  to  the 
modem  Institution. 

Middle  Chamber.  There  were  three 
stories  of  side  chambers  built  around  the 
Temple  on  three  sides;  what,  therefore,  is 
called  in  the  authorized  version  a  middle  chanv- 
ber  was  really  the  middle  story  of  those  three. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  ^)i\  yataang.  They  are 
thus  described  in  1  Kings  vi.  5,  6,  8.  '^And 
against  the  wiJl  of  the  house  he  built  chambers 
round  about,  against  the  walls  of  the  house 
roimd  about,  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
oracle:  and  ne  made  chambers  round  about. 
The  nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits 
broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad, 
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and  the  third  was  seven  cubits  broad:  for 
without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made 
narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the  beams 
should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  The  door  for  the  middle  chamber  was 
in  the  right  side  of  the  house:  and  they  went 
up  with  winding  stairs  into  the  middle  cham- 
b^and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third." 

These  chambers,  after  the  Temple  was  com- 
pleted, served  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
priests  when  upon  duty;  in  them  they  de- 

g^sited  their  vestments  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
ut  the  knowledge  of  the  purpose  to  which  the 
middle  chamber  was  appropriated  while  the 
Temple  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  is 
only  preserved  in  Masonic  tradition.  This 
tradition  is,  however,  altogether  mythical  and 
symbolical  in  its  character,  and  belongs  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  Winding  Stairs,  which  see. 

Miles*  1.  In  pure  Latin,  mUes  means  a 
soldier;  but  in  Medieval  Latui  the  word  was 
used  to  designate  the  military  knights  whose 
institution  began  at  that  period.  Thus  a 
Knight  Templar  was  called  Miles  Templarius, 
and  a  Knight  Banneret,  Miles  Bannerettus. 
The  piire  Latin  word  eques,  which  signified  a 
knight  in  Rome,  was  never  used  in  that  sense 
in  the  Middle  Ages.    (See  Knighthood.) 

2.  The  SevenOi  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Afri- 
can Architects. 

Military  Lodges.  Lodges  established  in 
an  arm^.  Thev  are  of  an  early  date,  having 
long  existed  in  the  British  army.  In  America, 
the  first  Lodge  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  one  the  Warrant  for  which  was 
granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1738,  to  Abraham  Savage,  to  be  used 
in  the  expedition  against  CanadUi.  A  similar 
one  was  granted  by  the  same  authority,  in 
1766,  to  Richard  Gridley,  for  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  In  both  of  tnese  in- 
stances the  Warrants  were  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  considered  as  deputsr 
tions,  as  they  authorized  Savage  and  Gridley 
to  congregate  Masons  into  one  or  more  Lodges. 
In  1779,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
granted  a  Warrant  to  Col.  Proctor,  of  the  ar- 
tillery, to  open  a  Military  Lodge,  wnich  in  the 
Warrant  is  called  a ''  Movable  Lodge.''  In  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  between  1861 
and  1865,  many  Military  Lodges  were  estab- 
lished on  both  sides;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  had  a  good  effect.  They  met, 
certainly,  with  much  opposition  in  manv  juris- 
dictions. In  England,  the  system  of  Mili- 
tary Lodges  is  regulatea  b}^  special  provisions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  Constitution.  Thev  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Warrants  were  granted,  and  no  new  Lodge  can 
be  established  in  a  regiment  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  commanding  officer.  They 
cannot  make  Masons  of  any  but  military  men 
who  have  attained  some  rank  in  the  army 
above  that  of  a  private  soldier,  although  the 
latter  may  by  oispensation  be  admitted  as 
Serving  Brethren;  and  they  are  strictly  en- 
Joined  not  to  interfere  with  the  Masonic  juris- 
diction of  any  country  in  which  they  may  be 
Stationed.    Military  Lodges  also  exist  on  the 


Continent  of  Europe.  We  find  one  at  Beriin, 
in  Prussia,  as  far  back  as  1775,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Military  Lodge  of  the  Blazing  Star/' 
of  which  Wadaeck,  the  Masonic  writer,  was 
the  orator. 

MUltla*    In  Medieval  Latin,  this  word 
signifies  chivalnr  or  the  body  of  knighthood. 


army  of  the  Temple^  but  the  Mvcdry  of  the 
TemjUe. 

MUUn  de  Grand  Malson,  A.  L.  Bom, 
1759;  died,  1818.  Founder  of  the  Magasin 
EncydopcBdi^.  He  was  a  Mason  under  the 
Rite  Ecossais,  and  also  belonged  to  the ''  M^ 
Loge"  of  the  "Rite  Ecossais  Philosophique." 

Mlnerral.  The  Third  Degree  of  the  II- 
luminati  of  Bavaria. 

Minister  of  State.  An  officer  in  the  Su- 
preme Councils,  Grand  Consistories,  and  some 
of  the  high  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite. 

Minnesota*  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
this  State  in  1849  by  the  constitution  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  of  a  Lodge  under  a  Warrant  is- 
sued by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  Two  other 
Lodges  were  subsequently  constituted  by  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  these  Lodges 
was  held  at  St.  Paiu,  and  a  Grand  Lodge  or- 
ganized on  February  12,  1853.  A.  E.  Ames 
was  elected  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter was  organized  December  17, 1859,  and  the 
Grand  Commandery  was  organized  in  1866. 

Minor.  The  Fifth  Degree  of  the  Gennan 
Rose  Croix. 

Minor  niumlnate.  (lUuminatus  Minor.) 
The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Uluminati  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Mlnute-Book.  The  records  of  a  Lod^e  are 
kept  by  the  Secretary  in  a  journal,  which  is 
called  the  Minute-Book.  The  French  call  it 
Planche  tracief  and  the  Minutes  a  Morceau 
d*  Architecture. 

Minutes.  The  records  of  a  Lodge  are 
called  its  minutes.  The  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lodge  shotdd  always  be  read 
just  bdore  closing,  that  any  alterations  or 
amendments  may  oe  proposed  by  the  breth- 
ren; and  again  immeoiately  after  opening  at 
the  next  communication,  uiat  they  may  be 
confirmed.  But  the  minutes  of  a  regular  com- 
munication are  not  to  be  read  at  a  succeeding 
extra  one,  because,  as  the  proceedings  of  a 
regular  communication  cannot  be  discussed  at 
an  extra,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  read  them, 
for,  if  incorrect,  they  could  not  be  amended 
imtil  the  next  r^ular  communication. 

Mlsehchany  Mlsehapherethy  Mlsehtal, 
nmi  pr?:,  Tent  of  Testimony.  HM  pUTD, 
Tent  of  Festival.  (See  Twenty-fourth  Degree 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.)  ^^^7:  is  used  in  the  Thir- 
tieth Degree. 

Misconduct.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  provides  that  ''if 
any  brother  behave  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Lodge,  he  shall  be 
thrice  formally  admonished  by  the  Master; 
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and  if  he  pmist  in  his  irregular  oonducti  he 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  by-laws  of 
that  particular  Lodge,  or  the  case  may  be  re- 

rad  to  higher  Masonic  authority."  A  sim- 
rule  prevails  wherever  Masonrv  exists. 
Every  Lodge  may  exercise  instant  oiscipline 
over  any  member  or  visitor  who  violates  the 
rules  of  order  and  propriety,  or  disturbs  the 
hannony  of  the  Lodge,  by  extrusion  from 
the  room. 

Mtoereble  Scald  Masons*  See  Scald 
Miserdhlea. 

Mlsliiia.    See  Talmvd. 

Mississippi.  Masonry  was  introduced 
into  this  State  at  least  as  far  back  as  1801,  in 
which  year  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky 
chartered  a  Lodge  at  Natchez,  which  became 
extinct  in  1814.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ken- 
tucky subsequently  granted  charters  to  two 
other  Lodges  in  1812  and  1815.  Two  Lodges 
were  also  constituted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Tennessee.  The  delates  of  three  of  these 
Lodges  met  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Nat- 
ches  in  July  and  August,  1818,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  latter  month  organized  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Miss'ssippi,  Henry  Tooley  being 
elected  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chapter 
was  organized  at  Vicksburg.  May  18,  1846; 
the  Grand  Council  of  R.  ana  S  Master,  Jan- 
uary 19, 1856;  and  the  Grand  Commandery, 
January  22,  1857.  Scottish  Masonry  was  in- 
troduced into  the  State  in  1815  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Grand  Council  of  Princes  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  obedience  of  the  South- 
em  Supreme  Council. 

MUsouil.  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
this  State  in  1807  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Lodge  in  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve,  under  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
Qrhrania,  which  d<>^  granted  a  charter  for 
another  Lodge  in  1809.  Several  charters  were 
subsequently  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Tennessee.  In  1821  there  appear  to  have  been 
but  three  Lodges  in  the  State.  Delegates  from 
these  organizea,  April  23. 1821,  a  Grand  Lodge 
at  St.  Louis,  and  elected  Thomas  F.  Riddick 
Grand  M&ster.  The  Grand  Chi^ter  was  or- 
ganized May  18,  1846,  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mandeiy  May  22,  1860. 

Mistletoe*  (yUcum  Album,)  A  sacred 
plant  among  the  Druids.  It  was  to  them  a 
symbol  of  immortality,  and  hence  an  analogue 
of  llie  Masonic  Acacia.  ''The  mistletoe," 
says  VaUancey,  in  his  Qrammar  of  the  Irish 
Language^  "was  sacred  to  the  Druids,  because 
not  only  its  berries  but  its  leaves  also  grow  in 
dusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock.  The 
Christian  Irish  hold  the  shamrock  (clover, 
trefoil)  sacred,  in  like  manner,  because  of  the 
three  leaves  united  to  one  stalk." 

In  Scandinavian  countries  it  is  called  Mistel. 
It  is  a  parasitic  evergreen  plant  bearing  a 
l^utinous  fruit.  It  was  from  a  fragment  of 
this  plant  tiiat  the  dart  was  made  which  cost 
the  hf e  of  Balder,  according  to  the  Scandina- 
vian Mysteries.    (See  Battier.) 

The  Midletoe,  to  the  Scandinavian,  is  the 
coincident  symbol  of  the  acacia  to  the  Mason, 
the  u^  to  those  of  the  Mysteries  of  Dionysius, 


the  myrik  to  those  of  Ceres,  the  erica  or  heath 
to  those  of  the  Osrrian,  the  letiitce  to  those  of 
the  Adonisian,  and  the  lotiu  or  xvater4Uy  to 
those  of  India  and  Egypt.  The  Mistletoe 
that  caused  the  death  ^  Balder  was  deemed 
sacred  as  the  representative  of  the  number 
three.  The  berries  and  leaves  of  the  plant  or 
vine  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united  on  one 
stalk.  It  was  profanation  to  touch  it.  It 
was  gathered  with  ceremony,  and  then  con- 
secrated, when  it  was  reputed  to  possess  every 
sanative  virtue,  and  denominatea  "Ail  Heal." 

Mitchell,  James  W.  S.  A  Masonic  writer 
and  journalist,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  year  1800.  He  was  initiated 
into  Masonry  in  Owen  Lodge^  at  Port  William, 
now  CarroUton,  Kentucky,  m  the  year  1821. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
somi,  where  he  took  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar.  In  1848  he  established,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  monthly  journal  en- 
titled the  Masonic  Signet  and  Literary  Mirror^ 
which  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
in  1852,  where  it  lasted  for  a  short  time,  ana 
then  was  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage. 
In  1858  he  published  The  History  of  Free' 
masonry  ana  Masonic  Digest^  in  two  vol- 
mnes,  octavo.  Bro.  Mitchell  was  a  warm- 
hearted and  devoted  Mason,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  reputation  as  an  author,  not  an 
accomplished  scholar,  hence  his  style  is  de- 
ficient, not  only  in  ele^^ance,  but  even  in 
grammatical  purity.  His  natural  capacity, 
however,  was  good.,  and  his  arguments  as  a 
controversialist  were  always  trenchant,  if  the 
language  was  not  pohshed.  As  a  Masonic 
jurist  ms  decisions  nave  been  considered  gen- 
erally, but  by  no  means  universally,  correct. 
His  opinions  were  sometimes  eccentric,  and 
his  History  possesses  much  less  value  than 
such  a  work  should  have,  in  consequence  of 
its  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  the  adoption 
by  its  author  of  all  the  extravagant  views  of 
earlier  writers  on  the  origin  of  Masonry .  He 
died  at  Griffin,  Georgia  November  12,  1873, 
havine  been  for  many  years  a  great  sufferer 
from  illness. 

Mithrasy  Mysteries  of.  There  are  none 
of  the  Ancient  Mysteries  which  ^ord  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  investigation  to  the 
Masonic  scholar  than  those  of  the  Persian  god 
Mithras.  Instituted,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
Zeradusht  or  Zoroaster,  as  an  initiation  into 
the  principles  of  Uie  religion  which  he  had 
founded  amonj;  the  ancient  Persians,  they  in 
time  extended  mto  Europe,  and  lasted  so  long 
that  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
fourth  century.  "With  their  penances," 
says  Mr.  King  (Gnostics^  p.  47),  "and  tests  of 
the  courage  of  the  candidate  for  admission, 
they  have  been  maintained  by  a  constant  tra- 
dition throudi  the  secret  societies  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Rosicrucians  down  to  the 
modem  faint  reflex  of  the  latter— the  Free- 
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Of  the  identity  of  Mithras  with  other  deities 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  Herodotus 
says  he  was  the  Aasyrian  Venus  and  the  Arab- 
ian Alitta:  Porph3rry  calls  him  the  Demi- 
urgos^  and  Lora  of  Greneration;  the  Greeks 
identified  him  with  Phoebus;  and  Higgins 
supposed  that  he  was  generally  consideredthe 
same  as  Osiris.  But  to  the  Persians,  who  first 
practised  his  mysteries,  he  was  a  sun  god,  and 
worshiped  as  the  God  of  light.  He  was  rep- 
resent^ as  a  yoimg  man  covered  with  a  Phryg- 
ian turban,  and  clothed  in  a  mantle  and 
timic.  He  presses  with  his  knee  upon  a  bull, 
one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  plunges  a  dagger  into 
his  neck,  while  a  dog  standing  near  laps  up 
the  dripping  blood. 

This  symbol  has  been  thus  interpreted:  His 
piercing  the  throat  with  his  dagger  signifies 
the  penetration  of  the  solar  rays  into  the 
bosom  of  tiie  earth,  by  which  action  all  nature 
isnouri^ed;  the  last  idea  being  expressed  by 
the  dog  licking  up  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the 
wound.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this 
last  symbol  admits  of  another  interpretation. 

The  m3rsterie8  of  Mithras  were  always  cele- 
brated in  caves.  They  were  divided  into  seven 
stages  or  degrees  (Suidas  says  twelve),  and 
consisted  of  uie  most  rigorous  proofs  of  forti- 
tude and  courage.  Nonnus  the  Greek  poet 
says,  in  his  Dianysiaca,  that  these  proofs  were 
eighty  in  number,  gradually  increasing  in  se- 
verity. No  one.  says  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
could  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mith- 
ras unless  he  had  passed  through  all  the  trials, 
and  proved  himiself  passionless  and  pure. 
The  aspirant  at  first  underwent  the  purifica- 
tions by  water,  by  fire,  and  by  fasting;  after 
which  he  was  introduced  into  a  cavern  repre- 
senting the  world,  on  whose  walls  and  roof 
were  inscribed  the  celestial  signs.  Here  he 
submitted  to  a  species  of  baptism,  and  re- 
ceived a  mark  on  nis  forehead.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  on  the  point  of  a  sword, 
which  he  was  to  refuse,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  "MithrLS  alone  is  my  crown."  He  was 
prepared,  by  anointing  him  with  oil,  crownins 
nim  with  ohve,  and  clothing  him  in  enchantea 
armor,  for  liie  seven  stages  of  initiation 
throi^  which  he  was  about  to  pass.  These 
commenced  in  the  following  manner:  In  the 
first  cavern  he  heard  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts,  and  was  enveloped  in  total  darkness, 
except  when  the  cave  was  illuminated  by  the 
fitful  glare  of  terrific  flashes  of  lightning.  He 
was  hurried  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  was  suddenly  thrust  by  his 
silent  guide  through  a  door  into  a  den  of  wild 
beasts,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  initiated 
in  the  disguise  of  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  and 
other  ravenous  beasts.  Hurried  tnrougn  this 
apartment,  in  the  second  cavern  he  was  again 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  for  a  time  in  fearful 
silence,  until  it  was  broken  by  awful  peals  of 
thunder,  whose  repeated  reverberations  shook 
the  very  walls  of  the  cavern,  and  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  the  aspirant  with  terror.  He 
was  conducted  through  four  other  caverns,  in 
which  the  methods  of  exciting  astonishment 


and  fear  were  ingeniously  varied.    He  was 
made  to  swim  over  a  ragmg  flood:  was  sub- 

J'ected  to  a  rigorous  fast;  exposed  to  all  the 
lorrors  of  a  dreary  desert;  and  finally,  if  we 
may  trust  the  authority  of  Nicsstas,  after 
being  severely  beaten  with  rods^  was  buried 
for  many  days  up  to  the  neck  m  snow.  In 
the  seventh  cavern  or  Sacellum,  the  darkness 
was  changed  to  lisht,  and  the  candidate  was 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Archi- 
magus,  or  chief  priest,  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  assistant  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries.  Here  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  was  administered,  and  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  sacred  words.  He 
received  also  the  appropriate  investiture, 
which,  says  Maurice  (ind.  ArUig,,  V.,  ch.  i.). 
consisted  of  the  Kara  or  corneal  cap.  ana 
candys  or  loose  tunic  of  Mithras^  on  which  was 
depicted  the  celestial  constellations,  the  zone, 
or  oelt,  containing  a  representation  of  the  fig- 
ures of  the  zodiac^  the  pastoral  staff  or  crozier, 
alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  the 
labors  of  agriculture,  and  the  golden  serpent, 
which  was  placed  in  his  bosom  as  an  emolem 
of  his  having  been  regenerated  and  made  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mithras,  because  the  serpent,  by  cast- 
ing its  skin  annually,  was  consiaered  in  these 
m^teries  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 

He  was  instructed  in  the  secret  doctrines  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  creation,  ahready  recited,  formed  a  part. 
The  m3r8teries  of  Mithras  passed  from  Persia 
into  Europe,  and  were  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Here  they  flourished, 
with  various  success,  until  the  year  378,  when 
they  were  proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  sacred  cave,  in  which  they  had 
been  celebrated,  was  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
torian  prefect. 

The  Mithraic  monuments  that  are  still 
extant  in  the  museums  of  Europe  evidently 
show  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Mithraic  initia- 
tion. The  candidate  was  at  one  time  made  to 
personate  a  corpse,  whose  restoration  to  life 
dramatically  represented  the  resurrection. 
Figures  of  this  corpse  are  found  in  several  of 
the  monuments  and  talismans.  There  is 
circumstantial  evidence  that  there  was  a  Mith- 
raic death  in  the  initiation,  just  as  there  was  a 
Carbiric  death  in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace, 
and  a  Dionysiac  in  those  of  Eleusis.  Com- 
modus,  the  Roman  emperor,  had  been  initi- 
ated into  the  Mithraic  mysteries  at  Rome,  and 
is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the  cere- 
monies. Lampridius,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Emperors  J  records,  as  one  of  the  mad  freaks  of 
Commodus,  that  during  the  Mithraic  cere- 
monies, where  "  a  certain  thing  was  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror,  he  polluted  the 
rites  by  a  real  murder";  an  expression  which 
evidently  shows  that  a  scenic  representation 
of  a  fictitious  murder  formed  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation.  The  dog  swallowing  the 
blood  of  the  bull  was  also  considered  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  in  the  still  existing  talismans  and  gems 
that  we  find  the  most  interesting  memorials 
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of  the  old  Mithraic  initiation.  One  of  these 
18  thus  described  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kins,  in  his 
▼ahiable  work  on  the  OnosUcs  and  tneir  Re- 
nunna  (Ix>ndon,  1864): 

"There  is  a  talisman  which,  from  its  fre- 
quent repetition,  would  seem  to  be  a  badge  of 
some  particular  degree  amongst  the  initiated, 
perhaps  of  the  first  admission.  A  man  bhnd- 
lokiec^  with  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  is 
bound  to  a  pillar,  on  which  stands  a  gryphon 
holding  a  wheel;  the  latter  a  most  ancient 
emblem  of  the  sun.  Probably  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  candidate  was  tested  by  the 
i4)pearance  of  imminent  death  when  the 
homdaoe  was  suddenly  Temovedfrom  his  eyes" 

As  Mithras  was  considered  as  s3nionvmous 
with  the  sun,  a  grctfit  deal  of  solar  ssrmbolism 
clustered  around  his  name,  his  doctrines,  and 
his  initiation.  Thus,  MEiePA^  was  found,  bv 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  to  be  equal  to  365,  the  number  of 
dsLYB  in  a  solar  year;  and  the  decrease  of  the 
solar  influence  in  the  winter,  and  its  revivifi- 
cation in  the  summer,  was  made  a  S3rmbol  of 
the  resurrection  from  death  to  life. 

mtw*  The  head-covering  of  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  was  called  HDJltTd,  m^znephetf 
which,  coming  from  the  verb  NAPHAT. 
to  fxju  around,  signified  something  rolled 
around  the  headf,  a  turban ;  and  this  was  really 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  miter.    It  is  described 

by  Leusden,  in  his  PkHoU}- 
gu»  HebroBO-Mixiuat  as  being 
made  of  dark  linen  twisted 
in  manv  folds  around  the 
head.  Many  writers  con- 
tend that  the  miter  was 
peculiar  to  the  high  priest; 
but  Josephus  ana  the  Mishna  assert  that  it 
was  worn  by  all  the  priests,  that  of  the  hieh 
priest  being  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
golden  band,  or  holy  crown,  which  was  at- 
tached to  its  lower  rim  and  fastened  around 
the  forehead,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
woids  nXTJ»  Uip,  KADOSH  UYEHOVAH, 
Hc^jeas  to  Jehovah,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  trans- 
lated, HoUnesa  to  (ne  Lord,  The  miter  is  worn 
by  the  High  Priest  of  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
because  he  r^resents  the  Jewish  high  priest; 
but  the  form  is  inaccurate.  The  vestment,  as 
usually  made,  is  a  representation  rather  of  the 
modem  Episcopal  than  of  the  Jewish  miter. 

The  modem  miter — which  is  but  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  peculiar  to 
Inshops  of  the  Cnnstian  Church,  and  which 
should  therefore  be  worn  by  the 
Prelate  of  a  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  Episcopal  rank — 
differs  in  form  from  the  Jewish 
vestment.  It  is  a  conical  cap, 
divided  in  the  middle  so  as  to 
come  to  two  points  or  horns, 
one  in  front  and  one  behind, 
whidL  Durandus  sam  are 
spibolie  of  the  two  laws  of  the  Old  ana  New 
Testament. 

Hlmiliii*  Often  by  Masonic  writers  im- 
properly spelled  Afumtm.    It  is  the  ancient 


Hebrew  name  of  i^gypt,  and  was  adopted  as  the 
name  of  a  Rite  to  inoicate  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  initiation. 

Mlzratniy  Bite  of*  This  Kite  originated, 
says  Clavel.  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1805,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  brethren  having  been  re- 
fused admission  into  the  Suraeme  Council  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Kite,  which  had 
just  been  established  in  that  city.  One  Lech- 
anffeur  has  the  credit  of  organizing  the  Rite 
ana  selecting  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  to 
be  governed.  It  consisted  at  first  of  only 
eighty-seven  degrees,  to  which  three  others 
were  subsequently  audded.  Sixty-six  of  the 
ninety  degrees  thus  formed  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  while  the  remaining  twenty-lour  were 
either  boirowed  from  other  systems  or  were 
the  invention  of  Lechangeur  and  his  colleagues, 
Joly  and  Bedarride.  The  system  of  Mizraim 
spread  over  Italy,  and  in  1814  was  introduced 
into  France.  Dissensions  in  the  Rite  soon 
took  place,  and  an  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France.  This  having  been 
refused^  the  Supreme  Council  was  diraolved 
in  1817;  but  the  Lodges  of  the  Rite  still  con- 
tinued to  confer  the  degrees,  although,  accord- 
ing to  die  constitution  of  French  Masonry, 
their  non-recognition  by  the  Grand  Orient 
had  the  effect  of  making  them  illegal.  But 
eventually  the  Rite  ceased  altogether  to  exist 
as  an  active  and  independent  system,  and  its 
place  in  Masonic  history  seems  only  to  be 
preserved  by  two  massive  volumes  on  the 
subject,  written  by  Mark  Bedarride,  the  most 
intdligent  and  indefatigable  of  its  founders, 
who  published  at  Paris,  in  1835,  a  history  of 
the  Kite,  undar  the  title  of  De  VOrdre  da 
Miaraim. 

The  Rite  of  Mizraim  consisted  of  00  degrees, 
divided  into  4  series  and  17  classes.  Some  of 
these  degrees  are  enturely  original,  but  many 
of  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Scottish  Rite. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious  in- 
spector^ the  following  list  of  these  degrees 
is  subjoined.  The  titles  are  translated  as 
literally  as  possible  from  the  French. 

I.  Sbribs — Symbolic. 

lat  Claaa:  1,  Apprentice;  2,  Fellow-Craft; 
3,  Master.  2d  Claaa:  4,  Secret  Mast^;  5, 
Perfect  Master:  6,  Mast^  through  Curiosity; 
7.  Provost  and  Judge  or  Irish  Master;  8, 
Endish  Mast^.  3d  Claaa:  9,  Elect  of  Nine; 
10,  Elect  of  the  Unknown:  11,  Elect  of  Fifteen; 
12,  Perfect  Elect;  13.  Illustrious  Elect,  ith 
Claaa:  14,  Scottish  Irinitarian;  15,  Scottish 
Fellow-Craft;  16,  Scottish  Master;  17,  Scottish 
panisi^;  18^  Master  Ecossais;  19,  Eoossais 
of  the  three  J.  J.  J. :  20,  Ecossais  of  the  Sacred 
Vault  of  James  Vl.;  21.  Ecossab  of  St. 
Andrew.  5^  Claaa:  22.  Little  Architect;  23, 
Grand  Architect;  24,  Architecture:  25,  Ap- 
prentice Perfect  Architect;  26,  Fellow-Craft 
Perfect  Architect:  27,  Master  Perfect  Archi- 
tect; 28,  Perfect  Architect;  29,  Sublime  Ecos- 
sais; 30,  Sublime  Ekx)eBais  of  Heroden.  6^ 
Claaa:  31,  Grand  Royal  Arch;  32,  Grand  Ax; 
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33,  Sublime  Knight  of  Election,  Chief  ci  the 
FiiBt  Symbolic  Series. 

II.  Series— PniLOfloPHic. 

7th  Class:  34,  Knight  of  the  Sublime  Elec- 
tion; 35,  Pniissian  Knight;  36,  Knight  of  the 
Temple;  37,  Knight  of  the  EadLe;  38,  Knight 
of  the  Black  Eagle;  39,  Knight  of  the  Red 
Ea^e;  40,  White  Knieht  of  the  East;  41, 
Knight  of  the  East.  Sth  Class:  42,  Comman- 
der of  the  East;  43,  Grand  Commander  of  the 
East;  44,  Architecture  of  the  Sovereign  Com- 
manders of  the  Temple;  45,  Prince  of  Jeru- 
salem. 9th  Class:  46,  Sovereign  Prince  Rose 
Croix  of  Kilwinning  and  Heroden;  47,  Knight 
of  the  West;  48,  Sublime  Philosopher;  49, 
Chaos  the  first,  discreet;  50,  Chaos  the  second, 
wise;  51,  Knight  of  the  Sun.  10^  Class:  52, 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Stars;  53,  Sub- 
lime Philosopher;  54,  First  Degree  of  the  Key 
of  Masonry,  Minor;  55,  Second  Degree, 
Washer;  56,  Third  Degree,  Bellows-blower; 
57.  Fourth  Degree,  Caster;  58,  True  Mason 
Aaept;  59,  Sovereign  Elect;  60,  Sovereiapi  of 
Sovereigns;  61,  Grand  Master  of  Svmbolic 
Lodges;  62,  Most  High  and  Most  Powerful 
Grand  Priest  Sacrificer;  63,  Knight  of  Pales- 
tine; 64,  Grand  Knight  of  the  White  and 
Black  ^ide;  65,  Grand  Elect  Knight  Kadoeh: 
66,  Grand  Inquiring  Commander,  Chief  of 
the  Second  Senes. 

ni.  Series — ^Mystical. 

nth  Class:  67,  Benevolent  Knight;  68, 
Knight  of  the  Rainbow;  69,  Knight  Cha- 
nukA,  called  Hynaroth;  70,  Most  Wise  Is- 
raelitish  Prince.  I2th  Class:  71,  Sovereign 
Princes  Talmudim;  72,  Sovereign  Prince 
Zadkim;  73,  Grand  Haram.  13^  Class:  74, 
Sovereign  Princes  Haram;  75,  Sovereign 
Princes  Hasidim;  77,  Grand  Inspector  ]£- 
tendant.  R^ulator  General  of  the  Order, 
Chief  of  the  Third  Series. 

IV.  Series — ^Kabbalibtic. 

15^  and  im  Classes:  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83. 
84, 85, 86.  degrees  whose  names  are  ooncealea 
from  all  but  the  possessors.     17^^  Class:  87, 


Sovereign  Grand  Princes,  constituted  Grand 
Masters,  and  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  order  for  the  First  Series;  88,  Ditto  for 
the  Second  Series;  89,  Ditto  for  the  Third 
Series;  90,  Absolute  Sovereign  Grand  Master. 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Order,  and  Chief  ot 
the  Fourth  Series. 

The  chiefs  of  this  Rite  demanded  the 
privilege — ^which,  of  course,  was  never  con- 
ceded to  them — of  directing  and  controlling 
all  the  other  Rites  of  Freemasonry,  as  their 
common  source.  Its  friends  claimed  for  it 
an  eminently  philosophical  character.  The 
organization  of  the  Rite  is,  however,  too  com- 
pdicated  and  diffuse  to  have  ever  be^i  prao- 
ticallv  convenient.  Many  of  its  degrees  w&re 
founded  upon,  or  borrowed  from,  the  Egyp- 
tian rites,  and  its  ritual  is  a  v^  close  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  system  of  initiation. 

The  legend  of  the  Third  Degree  in  this  Rite 
is  abolished.    HAB  is  said  to  have  returned 


to  his  family,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  opulence.  The  legend, 
substituted  oy  the  Rite  of  Mizraim  for  Uiat 
admitted  by  aU  the  other  rites,  is  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  Lamech,  whose  son  Jubal, 
under  the  name  of  Hario-Jubal-Abi,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  slain  bv  three  traitors, 
Hagava,  Hakina,  and  Heremda. 

Lenning  calls  the  Rite  of  Mizraim  "one 
of  the  latest  of  the  monstrous  visionary 
schemes  introduced  into  Freemasoniy";  and 
Ragon  characterizes  it  as  a  "fantastical  con- 
nection of  various  rites  and  degrees." 

Moablte  Stone.  A  relic  of  black  basalt, 
rounded  at  the  top,  two  by  four  feet,  across 
it  being  an  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines  in 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew-Phoemcian  alphabet, 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Dibon,  bv 
Dr.  Klein,  a  German  missionaiy,  in  1869.  A 
record  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  who  (2 
Kings  iii.  5),  after  Ahab's  death,  "rebelled 
against  the  Eang  of  Israel.''  Chemoeh  was 
the  national  god  of  the  Moabites.  The  cov- 
enant name  ctf  the  God  of  Israel  occurs  in  the 
inscription,  showing  that  the  name  was  not 
then  unpronounceable,  or  unknown  to  the 
neighboring  nations.  The  described  wars 
date  in  the  tenth  century  b.c. 

Moabon  (pK^72).  He  whom  the  Junior 
Warden  represents  in  the  Fourteenth  Degree 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  as  the  tried  and 
trusty  friend  of  Hiram  the  Builder.  (See 
Gen.  xix.  36.) 

Moaboii«  This  word  is  found  in  some  of 
the  high  degrees  according  to  the  French 
ritual,  where  it  is  explained  as  expressing 
"Praised  be  God  that  the  crime  and  the 
criminal  are  punished."  (Les  plus  secrets  des 
hauls  qrades,  etc.,  p.  33.)  There  is  no  such 
word  m  Hebrew,  and  the  explanation  is  a 
fanciful  one.  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a 
Gallic  corruption,  first  in  sound  and  then  in 
letters,  of  the  Master's  Word. 

Mock  Masons*  A  name  given,  says 
Noorthouck,  to  the  unfaithful  brethren  and 
profanes  who,  in  1747,  got  up  a  procession  in 
ridicule  of  that  made  at  the  Grand  Feast. 
(ConstUutims,  1784,  p.  252.)  (See  Scaid 
Miserables,) 

Modern  Cite.  (Rite  Modeme.)  See 
French  Rite, 

Modems*  The  Irish  Masons  who  formed 
a  rival  Grand  Lodge  in  London  in  1751,  called 
the  supporters  of  the  original  Grand  Lodge 
established  in  1717  Moderns^  while  for  them- 
selves they  assumed  the  title  oi  Ancients. 
(See  Ancients,) 

Mohanuned*    See  Koran. 

Mohrlms*  Initiates,  pilgrims,  those  &k* 
tering  upon  an  important  undertaking. 

Molra»  Frands  Jtawdon,  Baron*  Bom 
1754,  died  1826.  A  distin^^uished  statesman 
and  Mason.  He  was  Actmg  Grand  Master 
of  England  from  1790  to  1812.  Also  Grand 
Master  of  Scotland  in  1806.  As  a  Mason  he 
was  always  energetic  Dr.  Oliver  says,  "To 
no  person  had  Masonry  for  manv  years  been 
more  indebted  than  to  the  Earl  of  Molra,  now 
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IfarqaesB  HiistingB."    He  disd  while  Got- 
ernor  of  Malta. 

Molmrt,  WinUin.  Andereon  (ConsHtu- 
fuma,  1738,  p.  74)  writes:  "Nay,  even  during 
this  Ein^s  (Heniy  VI.)  Minority,  there  was  a 
good  Lodge  under  Grand  Master  Chioheley 
held  at  Canterburjv  as  appears  from  the 
Latin  Register  of  William  Molart  (entitled 
Ltberatis  generaUa  Domini  OvUelini  Priori$ 
Ecdena  Ukristi  Cantuarienns  erga  Festum 
NaUdis  Dondni  H29)  Prior  of  Canterbury,  in 
Manuscript,  pap.  88,  in  which  are  named 
Thomas  Btapyhon  the  Master,  and  John 
Morris  Gustos  de  la  Lodge  Latnomorum  or 
Warden  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons,  with  fifteen 
FeDow  Crafts,  and  three  Enter'd  Frentioes  all 
named  there." 

What  appears  to  be  the  register  aDuded  to 
by  Anderson  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  (1^) 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford^  and  proves 
to  be  merely  a  list  kept  by  William  Molassh 
or  Molessh  (the  name  occurs  in  both  forms, 
but  not  as  Molari),  the  Prior,  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Priory  and  receiving  livory 
from  it.  On  page  133  there  is  a  list  of  persons 
for  1^9,  which  contains  "Magr  Thom 
Mapylton  Mgr  Lathamorum,  Morys  custos 
de  la  loyme  lathamorum"  and  a  list  headed 
"Lathamr'  with  16  names  including  Mapyl- 
ton and  below  "Apprenticii  idem"  followed 
by  three  names.  Similar  lists  are  given  for 
subsequent  years,  and  thus  it  is  plain  that 
there  was  an  organized  body  of  Operative 
Masons  attached  to  the  Priory  at  that  time. 

[E.  L.  H.j 

MniMjf  James  de*  The  twenty-second 
and  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Tempk^  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Order  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1240. 
at  Beran^on,  in  Burgundy,  being  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  He  was  received  into 
the  Order  of  Knid^ts  Templar  in  1265,  by 
Imbert  de  Peraudo,  Preceptor  of  France, 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Temple  at  Beaune.  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  Palestine,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
a^nst  the  inndels,  under  the  Grand  Master- 
ship ci  William  de  Beaujeu.  In  1298,  while 
absent  from  the  Holv  Land,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  Grana  Master  upon  the  death 
ci  Theobald  Gaudinius.  Li  1305,  he  was 
summoned  to  France  by  Pope  Clement  V.. 
upon  the  pretense  of  a  oesire^  on  the  part  ot 
the  Pontin,  to  effect  a  coalition  between  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitalers.  He  was 
received  by  Philip  the  Fair,  the  treacherous 
King  of  Firance,  with  the  most  distinguished 
honors,  and  even  selected  by  him  as  the  god- 
father of  one  of  his  children.  In  April,  1307, 
he  repaired,  accompanied  by  three  of  his 
knights,  to  Poitiers,  where  the  Pope  was 
then  residing,  and  as  he  supposed  satisfac- 
torily exculpated  the  Order  m>m  the  charges 
^lidi  had  been  preferred  against  it.  But 
both  Pope  and  King  were  guilty  of  the  most 
infamous  deceit. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1307,  the  order 
was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Templars,  and 
De  Molay  endured  an  imprisonment  for  five 


years  and  a  half,  during  which  period  he  was 
subjected  to  the  utmost  indignities  and 
sufferings  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from 
him  a  confession  of  the  guilt  of  his  Order. 
But  he  was  firm  and  loyal,  and  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1314,  he  was  pubud^  burnt  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  in  Paris. 
When  about  to  die,  he  solemnly  affirmed  the 
innocence  of  the  Order,  and,  it  is  said,  sum- 
moned Pope  Clement  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  in  forty  days  and  the 
King  of  France  within  a  year,  and  both,  it  is 
well  known,  died  within  the  periods  specified. 
(See  TmMocHons  of  the  QtuUvor  Coronati 
Lodge,  VoL  20.) 

Molocli.  (Heb.  Molech,  king.)  The  chief 
god  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  a  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  his  shrine,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  valley 
of  Tophet,  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  that  this 
brutal  idolatry  was  perpetrated.  Solomon 
built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  ana  Manasseh,  long  after,  imitated 
his  impiety  by  making  his  son  pass  through 
the  fire  kindled  in  honor  of  this  deitv.  Wierus 
calls  Moloch  Prince  oi  the  realm  of  tears. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifioe  and  parents'  teiuv; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their   children's   cries   unheard,    that   passed 

through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.  •  •  .  Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighborhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led,  b^  fraud,  to  build 
His  temple  right  agamst  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill;  and  made  his  grove, 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  Uaok  Gehenna  csiled,  the  t3rpe  of  Hell. 

-^Par.  Lo9t,  B.  1. 

Monad*  The  Monad  in  the  Pythagorean 
system  of  numbers  was  unity  or  the  number 
one.    (See  Numbers  and  One.) 

Monitor*  Those  manuals  published  for 
the  convenience  of  Lodges,  and  containing 
the  charges,  seneral  r^ulations,  emblems, 
and  account  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Order,  are  called  Monitors.  The  amoimt 
of  ritualistic  information  containcKi  in  these 
works  has  gradually  increased:  thus  the 
monitorial  instructions  in  Preston's  IWu9' 
trations,  the  earliest  Monitor  in  the  English 
language,  are  far  more  scanty  than  those  con- 
tained in  Monitors  of  the  present  day.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  American 
works  of  this  class  give  more  instruction  than 
TCngiiflh  ones,  but  that  the  Flrench  and  German 
manuals  are  more  communicative  than  either. 

Of  the  English  and^  American  manuals 
published  for  monitorial  instruction,  the 
first  was  by  Preston,  in  1772.  This  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors: Webb.  1797;  Dalcho,  1807;  Cole,  1817; 
Hardie,  1818;  Cross,  1819;  Tannehill,  1824; 
Parmele,  1825;  Charles  W.  Moore,  1846; 
Cornelius  Moore,  1846;  Dove,  1847;  Davis, 
1849;  Stewart,  1851;  Mackey,  1852;  Macoy, 
1853;  Sickels,  1866. 

Monitorial  Instmctlon*  The  instruc- 
tion contained  in  Monitors  is  called  moniiorialf 
to  distinguish  it  from  esoteric  instruction* 
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be  obtained  only  in  the  precincts  <3i  the  Lodge. 

Honltorfad  Sign.  A  ago  i^ren  in  tbe 
English  system,  but  not  reoof^iied  in  this 
countiy.  Oliver  bstb  of  it  that  it  "reminds 
us  of  the  weakness  dt  human  nature,  unable  of 
itedf  to  resist  the  power  of  Darkness,  unleos 
aided  by  that  Light  which  is  from  above." 

Honltor,  Secret.    See  Secret  lioniior. 

HonogTun.    An  abbreviation  of  a  name 

by  means  of  a  cipher  composed  of  two  or 

H^  more  letters  iotertwined  with  each 

^J  other.     The    Constantiman    mono- 

W^^  gram  of   Christ   is  often  used   by 

jt^  Knights  Templar.    The  Triple  Tau, 

^■"^  or  ttayal  Arch  badge,  is  also  a mono- 

'        gram;  although  there  is  a  difference 

of  opinion  BB  to  its  r^  meaning,  some  sup- 

^^_  E!'^^  *^^  it  is  a  monogram  of 
■  ^^^  I  Templum  Hierosolymn  or  the  Tem- 
^^^J  pie  1^  Jerusalem,  otlieia  of  Hiram 
I  I  of  Tyre,  and  others,  a^iain,  bestow- 

ing on  it  different  significations. 

Hontanft.  April  27,  18^,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nebraska  gnuit«d  a  Warrant  for 
a  Lodge  at  Bannack,  in  Montana;  but  in 
consequence  <rf  the  removal  of  the  petitioners, 
the  Lodge  was  never  organiied.  Three  other 
Lodges  were  subsequently  established  by 
Warrants  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  On  January  24,  1866,  three 
Lodges  met  in  convention  at  Virginia  City, 
and  oraanized  the  Grand  Lodge  oT  Montana, 
John  3.  Hull  being  elected  Grtuid  Master. 

Roval  Arch  Maaonrv  and  Templahsm  were 
introduoed,  the  one  t)y  the  General  Grand 
Ghi^jter,  and  the  other  by  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

HoatflMifoii,  Prior  of.  One  of  the  two 
traitors  aa  whose  false  accusations  was  based 
the  persecutitsi  vS  the  Templars.  (See  Sqmn 
deFlexian.) 

Honths,  Hebrew.  Masons  of  the  Andoit 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  use  in  titeir 
documents  the  H^rew  months  ol  the  dvil 

J  ear.  Hebrew  months  commence  with  the 
ull  moon;  and  as  the  civil  year  began  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  fir^ 
Hdirew  month  must  have  begun  with  the  new 
moon  in  September,  which  is  also  used  by  Scot- 
tish Masons  as  the  beDnning  of  their  year.  An- 
nexed is  a  table  of  the  Hebrew  months,  and 
thrar  correspondence  with  our  own  calendar. 
^lETI     Tiari,  Sept.  and  Oct, 

titf^n     Kheevan,   Oct.  and  Nov. 

iSd3  KisIcT,  Nov.  and  Dec 

nata  Td>eth,  Deo.  and  Jan. 

m^  Schebet,  Jan.andFeb. 

^IX  Adar,  Feb.  and  March. 

im\  Nisan,  March  and  ApriL 

liar,  April  and  May. 

Sivan,  May  and  June. 

Tamiu,  June  and  July. 

Ab,  July  and  Aug. 

Ehd,  August  and  Sept. 


MONUMENT 

As  the  Jews  computed  time  by  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  there  eoon 
would  be  a  confusion  as  to  the  keeping  of  theae 
feasts,  if  some  method  had  not  beoi  taken 
to  con«ct  it;  since  the  hmar  year  is  only  354 
days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes,  and  the  solar 
year  is  365  days,  6  hours,  IS  minutes,  and  20 
seconds.  Acoordingly,  they  intercsJated  ji 
month  after  their  12tli  month.  Adar,  when, 
ever  they  found  that  the  ISth  day  of  the 
following  month,  Abib,  would  fall  before  the 
vernal  equinox.  This  int««a]ated  month 
waa  named  TIKI,  Ve-adar,  or  "the  second 
Adar,"  and  was  inserted  every  second  or  third 
year,  as  they  saw  occasion;  so  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lunar  and  solar  year  could 
never,  in  this  way,  be  more  than  a  month. 

Honths,  Hasonte.  In  the  French  Rite 
the  old  calendar  is  retained,  and  the  year 
b^ins  with  the  month  of  March,  the  months 
bemg  designated  niunerically  and  not  bv 
their  usual  namee.  Thus  we  find  in  French 
Masonic  documents  such  dates  as  this:  "Le 
lOme  jour  du  3me  mois  Ma^nnique,"  that  is, 
the  10th  day  of  Uie  3d  Masonic  month,  or  the 
lOthofMav. 

Hontpelller.  Hwmetic  Rite  of.  The 
Hermetic  Rite  of  Femetty,  which  had  been 
established  at  Avignon  in  1770,  was  in  1778 
transported  to  Montpellier,  in  France,  by  a 
Past  Master,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Lodge  of  Persecuted  Virtue  in  the  fonnn- 
place,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Aood- 
emy  irf  True  Ma»ont,  which  Bee.  Hence  the 
degrees  given  in  that  Academy  constituted 
what  is  known  as  the  Hermetic  Rite  c^ 
Montpellier. 

Honnment.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  at  what  period  the  idea  of  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Third  Decree  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  symbohsm  of  Freemasonry. 
The  early  expositions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  they  refer  to  a  funeral, 
make  no  allusion  to  a  monument.  The 
monument  adopted  in  the  American  ays* 
tem,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Ctosb,  con- 
sists of  a  weepiog  virgin,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  sprig  of  acacia  and  in  the  other  an 
um;  before  her  is  a  broken  column,  on 
which  reate  a  copv  of  the  Book  of  ConttUu- 
tion»,  while  Time  oehind  her  is  attemptingto 
disentangle  the  ringlets  of  her  hair.  The 
explanation  of  these  symbols  will  be  found 
in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  Oliver, 
in  his  Landmarkt  (ii.,  146),  cites  this  monu- 
ment without  any  reference  to  its  American 
origin.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  Master's 
monument  was  introduced  into  the  French 
system,  but  its  form  was  entirely  different 
from  the  one  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is 
described  as  an  obelisk,  on  which  is  inscribed 
a  golden  triangle,  in  the  cent^  of  which  the 
Tetragraimnaton  is  engraved.  On  the  top 
1^  the  obelisk  is  sometimes  seen  an  um  pierced 
by  a  sword.  In  the  Scottish  Rite  an  eotire 
degree  has  been  consecrated  to  the  subject 
of  the  Hiramic  monument.  Altogether,  the 
monument  is  simply  the  symbolic  expression 
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of  the  idea  that  veneration  should^  always 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

Moon.  The  adoption  of  the  moon  in 
the  Masonic  system  as  a  symbol  is  analogous 
to,  but  oould  hardly  be  derived  from,  the  em- 
pk)3rnient  of  the  same  ^[rmbol  in  the  ancient 
relmons.  In  Egypt,  Osiris  was  the  sun, 
and  Isis  the  moon;  in  Syria,  Adonis  was  the 
sun,  and  Ashtoroth  the  moon;  the  Greeks 
adored  her  as  Diana,  and  Hecate;  in  the 
m3rsterie8  of  Ceres,  while  the  hierophant  or 
chief  priest  represented  the  Creator,  and  the 
torch-bearer  the  sun,  the  kwifiAiuosy  or 
officer  nearest  the  altar,  represented  the  moon. 
In  short,  moon-worship  was  as  widely  dis- 
seminated as  sun-worship.  Masons  retain 
her  image  in  their  Rites.  i>ecause  the  Lodge 
is  a  representation  of  the  universe,  where, 
as  the  sun  rules  over  the  dav,  the  moon  pre- 
sides over  the  night;  as  the  one  regulates 
the  vear,  so  does  the  other  the  months,  and 
as  the  former  is  the  king  of  the  starry  hosts 
of  heaven,  so  is  the  latter  their  oueen;  but 
both  deriving  their  heat,  and  tight,  and 
power  from  him,  who,  as  the  third  and  the 
greatest  light,  the  master  of  heaven  and 
earth,  controls  them  both. 

Moore*  Charles  Whltlock*  A  distin- 
piished  American  Masonic  journalist^  bom 
m  Boston,  Mass.,  March  29,  1801.  £Lb  own 
account  of  his  initiation  into  Masoniv  is  in 
the  following  words:  "In  February,  1822,  I 
was  proposed  for  the  degrees  of  Masonry  in 
Massachusetts  Lod^,  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  three  oldest  in  fiioston,  and  but  for  the 
intervention  of  business  engagements,  I  should 
have  been  received  into  Masonry  on  the 
evening  of  my  coming  of  age.  Before  that 
evening  arrived,  however,  I  was  called  tem- 
porarily to  the  State  of  Maine,  where,  in  May 
following,  I  was  admitted  into  Kennd>ec 
Lodge,  at  HalloweU,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Lodge  in  which  I  had  been 
originally  proposed.  I  received  the  third 
degree  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June." 

On  October  10,  1822,  he  affiliated  with  the 
Lodge  St.  Andrew.  In  October,  1872,  that 
Lodge  celdbrated  his  semicentennial  mem- 
bership by  a  festival 

In  1825  he  took  the  Capitular  Degrees  in 
St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  and  was  elected  High 
Priest  in  1840,  ana  subsequently  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter.  He  was  made 
a  Kni^ts  Templar  in  Boston  Encampment 
about  the  year  1830,  and  was  Eminent  Com- 
mander in  1837.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  which  office  he  held 
for  three  years.  In  1832  he  received  the  Royal 
and  Select  degrees  in  Boston  Council,  over 
which  he  presided  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
elected  General  Grand  Captain-General  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States  in 
1847,  and  General  Grand  Generalissimo  in 
1850.  In  1844  he  was  received  into  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  Secretary-General  of  the  Holy 
Empire  in  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  | 


an  office  which  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  1862. 

''When  he  was  elected  R.  G.  Secretaiy 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1834,"  says  Bro. 
John  T.  Heard,  in  his  Hutorioal  Account  of 
Columbian  Lodge  (p.  472).  "it  was  the  mo- 
ment when  the  anti-Masonic  excitement 
was  raging  with  its  greatest  violence  in  this 
State,  and;  his  first  official  act  was  to  attest 
the  memorial  written  by  him,  surrendering  to 
the  Legislature  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  Grsmd  Lodge." 

The  Grand  Lodge  surrendered  its  charter 
and  its  corporate  powers  that  it  might  escape 
the  persecution  of  an  anti-Masonic  Lems- 
lature.  The  memorial,  however,  boldly 
stated  that "  by  divesting  itself  of  its  corporate 
powers,  the  Grand  Lodge  has  relinquished 
none  of  its  Masonic  attributes  or  preroga- 
tives." In  Masonic  authorship,  Bro.  Moore 
is  principally  distinguished  as  a  jounuJiBt. 
In  1825  lie  established  the  Mawnic  Mirror, 
which  was  merged  in  1834  in  the  Bunker  Hiu 
Aurora,  a  paper  with  whose  Masonic  depart- 
ment he  was  associated.  In  1841  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Freemasons' 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  pi^lished  for 
thirty-threeyears;  in  fact,  until  ms  death.  In 
1828  and  18^  he  published  the  Amaranth,  or 
Masonic  Oarland,  and  in  1843  the  Masonit 
Trestle-Board,  Bro.  Moore  died  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  pneumonia,  on  Decemb^  12, 1873. 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Moore,  James.  Me  was,  in  1808,  the 
Senior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  conjunction  with  Carey 
L.  Clarke  compiled,  by  order  of  that  body, 
the  Masonic  (Jonstitutions  or  lUustraHons  of 
Masonry,  Lesdngton.  1808^  pp.  101,  12mo. 
This  was  the  first  Masomc  work  published 
in  the  Western  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  taken 
from  Anderson,  Preston,  uid  Wd>b.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eentud^ 
as  its  official  Book  of  Constitutions. 

Mopses.  In  1738  Pope  Clement  XII. 
issued  a  bull,  condenining  and  forbidding 
the  practise  of  the  rites  of  Freemasonry. 
Several  brethren  in  the  Catholic  States  of 
German}^  unwilling  to  renounce  the  Order, 
and  yet  fearful  of  offending  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  formed  at  Vienna,  September  22, 
1738,  under  the  name  of  Mopses,  what  was 
pretended  to  be  a  new  association^  but  which 
was  in  truth  nothing  else  than  an  imitation  of 
Freemasonry  under  a  less  offensive  appella- 
tion. It  was  patronised  by  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  of  Germany,  and  many 
Princes  of  the  Empire  were  its  Grand  Masters; 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  especially  took  it  under 
his  protection.  The  title  is  derived  from  the 
Gennan  word  mops,  signifying  a  pug-dog. 
and  was  indicative  or  the  mutufd  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  the  brethren,  these  virtues 
being  characteristic  of  that  animal.  The 
alarm  made  for  entrance  was  to  imitate  the 
barking  of  a  dog. 

The  Mopses  were  an  androgynous  Order, 
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and  admitted  females  to  all  the  offices,  except 
that  of  Grand  Master,  which  was  held  for 
life.  There  was,  however,  a  Grand  Mistress, 
and  the  male  and  female  heads  of  the  Order 
alternately  assumed,  for  six  months  each, 
the  supreme  authority.  With  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  Masonry,  which  had  been 
in  some  degree  paralyzed  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Church,  the  society  of  Mopses  ceased  to 
exist. 

Morality*  In  the  American  system  it  is 
one  of  the  three  precious  jewels  of  a  Master 
Mason. 

Morality  of  Freemasonry.  No  one  who 
reads  our  ancient  Charges  can  fail  to  see  that 
Freemasoniy  is  a  strictly  moral  Institution, 
and  that  the  principles  which  it  inculcates 
inevitably  tend  to  make  the  brother  who  obeys 
their  dictates  a  more  virtuous  man.  Hence 
the  English  lectures  very  properly  define 
Freemasonry  to  be  ''a  system  of  morality." 

Moral  Law*  ''A  Mason,"  say  the  old 
Charges  of  1722,  "is  obliged  by  his  tenure  to 
obey  the  moral  law."  Now,  this  moral  law 
IS  not  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
decalogue  of  Moses^  within  which  narrow 
limits  the  ecclesiastical  writers  technically 
restrain  it,  but  rather  as  alluding  to  what  is 
cidled  the  lex  nalurcBf  or  the  law  of  nature. 
This  law  of  nature  has  been  defined,  by  an 
able  but  not  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  to 
be  ''the  will  of  God,  relating  to  human  actions, 
grounded  on  the  moral  differences  of  things; 
and  because  discoverable  by  natural  lid^t, 
obligatory  upon  all  mankind."  (Grove,  Sys- 
tem of  Moral  Philosophy  f  vol.  ii.,  p.  122.  Lon- 
don, 1749.)  This  is  the  "moral  law,"  to 
which  the  old  Charge  abeady  cited  refers, 
and  which  it  declares  to  be  the  law  of  Masonry. 
And  this  was  wisely  done,  for  it  is  evident  that 
no  Law  less  universal  could  have  been  appro- 
priately selected  for  the  government  of  an 
Institution  whose  prominent  characteristic  is 
its  universality. 

Morana*  The  Bohemian  goddess  of  winter 
and  death,  Maryana  of  Scandinavia. 

Moravum  Brethren*  The  rehgious  sect 
of  Moravian  Brethren,  which  was  founded 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  about  1722,  by  Count 
Zinzendorf ,  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  formed 
a  society  of  religious  Freemasons.  For  an 
account  of  which,  see  Mustard  Seed,  Order  of, 

Morgan,  Wmlam*  Bom  in  Culpeper 
County,  in  Virginia,  in  1775.  He  published 
in  1826  a  pretended  ExposUion  of  Masonry, 
which  attracted  at  the  time  more  attention 
thiui  it  deserved.  Morgan  soon  after  disap- 
peared, and  the  Masons  were  charged  by  some 
enemies  of  the  Order  with  having  removed 
him  by  foul  means.  What  was  the  real  fate 
of  Morgpm  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
are  vanous  myths  of  his  disappearance,  and 
subsequent  residence  in  other  countries. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  evidence  oi  his  death  that 
would  be  admitted  in  a  Court  of  Probate. 
He  was  a  man  of  questionable  character  and 
dissolute  habits,  and  his  enmity  to  Masonry  is 
■aid  to  have  originated  from  the  refusal  of 


the  Masons  of  Le  Roy  to  admit  him  to  mem- 
bership in  their  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

Morlah,  Mount*  An  eminence  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  time  of  David  it  must  have  been  culti- 
vated, for  it  is  called  "the  threshing-floor 
of  Oman  the  J^usite,"  from  whom  that 
monarch  purchased  it  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing there  an  altar.  Solomon  subseouently 
erected  there  his  magnificent  Temple.  Mount 
Moriah  was  alwajrs  profoundly  venerated 
by  the  Jews,  among  wnom  th&re  is  an  early 
tradition  that  on  it  Abraham  was  directed  to 
offer  up  his  son.  The  truth  of  this  tradition 
has,  it  is  true,  been  recently  denied  by  some 
Biblical  writers,  but  it  has  been  as  strenuously 
maintained  by  others.  The  Masons,  however, 
have  always  accepted  it,  and  to  them,  as  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  it  is  especially  sacred,  and, 
combining  with  this  the  Abranamic  legend, 
th^  have  given  to  Mount  Moriah  the  appella- 
tion of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Lodge,  and  as- 
sign it  as  the  place  where  what  are  called  "the 
three  grand  offerings  were  made." 

Morin,  Stephen*  The  founder  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  in  America.  On  the  27th  of 
August.  1761,  the  "Deputies  General  of  the 
Royal  Art,  Grand  Wardens,  and  officers  of  the 
Grand  Sovereign  Lodge  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem established  at  Paris  "  (so  reads  the  docu- 
ment itself)  granted  a  Patent  to  Stephen 
Morin,  by  which  he  was  empowered  "to  mul- 
tiply the  sublime  degrees  ot  High  Perfection, 
and  to  create  Inspectors  in  all  places  where  the 
sublime  degrees  are  not  established."  This 
Patent  was  granted,  Thory,  Riu^n,  Clavel, 
and  Lenning  say,  by  the  Grand  Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  Others  say 
bv  the  Grand  Lodge.  Dalcho  says  by  the 
Grand  Consistory  of  Princes  of  the  Koyid 
Secret  at  Paris.  Bro.  Albert  Pike,  who  has 
very  elaborately  investigated  the  question, 
says  that  the  authority  of  Morin  was  "a  joint 
authority  "  of  the  two  then  contending  Grand 
Lodges  of  France  and  the  Grand  Uoimdl, 
whicn  is,  I  sumxme,  what  Dalcho  and  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Charleston  call  the  Grand 
Consistory.  From  the  Grand  Lodge  he  re- 
ceived the  power  to  establish  a  Qsrmbolic 
Lodge,  and  from  the  Grand  Council  or 
Consistory  the  power  to  confer  the  higher 
degrees. 

Not  long  after  receiving  these  powers. 
Morin  sailed  for  America,  and  eetablishea 
Bodies  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  St.  Domingo 
and  Jamaica.  He  also  appointed  M.  M. 
Hayes  a  D^uty  Inspector-General  for  North 
America.  Hayes,  subsequent^,  appointed 
Isaac  da  Costa  a  Deputv  tor  South  Carolina, 
and  through  him  the  Sublime  degrees  were 
disseminated  among  the  Masons  of  the  United 
States.  (See  Scottish  Rite,)  After  appointing 
several  Deputies  and  establishing  some  Bodies 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  Morm  is  lost  sight 
of.  We  know  not  anything  of  his  subsequ^ 
history,  or  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  death. 
Ragon,  Thory,  and  Clavel  say  that  Morin  was 
a  Jew;  but  as  these  writers  nave  fudaized  all 
the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Rite  m  America, 
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we  have  no  ri^t  to  place  any  confidence  in 
their  statements.  The  name  of  Morin  has 
been  borne  by  many  French  Christians  of  lit- 
eniy  rqyutation^  from  Peter  Morin.  a  learned 
eedesiasticai  wnter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  StQ>hai  Morin,  an  antiquary  and  Protes- 
tant dergyman,  who  died  in  1700,  and  his  son 
Henry,  ^v^bo  became  a  Catholic,  and  died  in 
1728. 

Moitti,  Cart  Phfflpp.  A  Privy  Council- 
lor, Professor,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Scienees  in  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Hameln  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1757,  and  died  the  26th  of 
June,  17d3.  Gadicke  says  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  celdi>rated  auUiors  of  his  age,  and 
distinguished  by  his  works  on  the  U^man 
language.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Ma- 
somc  works,  among  which  are  his  CantriJbvr 
tUma  to  the  PkUc^ophy  of  Life  and  the  Diary  of  a 
Freemaaon,  Berlin,  1793,  and  &Book  of  Masonic 
Songs. 

MomMm  Faith.    See  Book  of  Mormon. 

Moniliey*  The  name  of  one  oi  the  twelve 
Inspectors  in  the  Eleventh  Dc^gree  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  This  name, 
Hke  the  others  in  the  same  catalogue,  bids 
defiance  to  any  Hd>raic  derivation.  They 
are  all  either  FVench  corruptions,  worse  even 
than  Jakinai  for  Shekiruihf  or  th^  have  some 
allusion  to  names  or  events  connected  with  the 
political  intri^es  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart, 
which  had,  it  is  known,  a  connection  with  some 
of  the  higher  degrees  which  sprang  up  at  Arms, 
and  other  phu^  where  Masonry  is  said  to 
have  been  patronized  by  the  Pretender.  This 
word  Morphey  may,  for  instance,  be  a  cor- 
ruption Of  Murray.  James  Murray,  ttie 
second  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  escaped  to  the 
court  of  the  Stuarts  in  1715.  He  was  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  exiled  family,  and  be- 
came the  ^vemor  of  the  young  prince  and  the 
chief  minister  of  his  father,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  empty  title  of  Eari  of  Dunbar. 
He  died  at  Avignon  in  1770.  But  almost 
eve^  etymology  of  this  kind  must  be  entirely 
ccmjecturaL 

Morris,  Robert,  LL.D.  Bom  Au^:ust  31, 
1818.  Was  first  brought  to  Masomc  li^t 
March  5, 1846,  in  Oxford  Lodge,  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name  in  Mississippi.  The  life  of 
&o.  Morris  was  so  active  and  untiring  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Institution  of  Masonry,  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  filling  very  many  posi- 
tions in  all  the  departments  of  Masonry,  and 
was  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Eentud^  in  1858-59.  His  writings 
cover  Masonic  jurisprudence,  rituals  and 
handbooks,  Masonic  belles-lettres,  history 
and  biograph3r,  travels,  and  contributions  to 
The  Review,  Keystone,  Advocate,  N,  Y.  Dis- 
vateh,  and  other  papers  and  periodicals.  £Qs 
Masonic  songs  and  poetic  effusions  stand  out 
in  prominent  volumes.  He  was  the  author  of 
We  Meet  upon  the  Level,  which  is  sufficient  to 
render  his  name  immortaL  A  complete 
biography  of  Bro.  Robert  Monis  woula  fill 
volumes.    He  died  in  1888. 

Mortality,  Symbol  of.  The  ancient 
Egyptuam  introduced  a  skdeton  at  their 


feasts,  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  evanescence  of 
all  earthly  enjoyments;  but  the  sketetons  or 
deaths'  heads  did  not  make  their  appearance 
in  Grecian  art,  as  symbols  of  mortahty,  until 
later  times,  asm  on  monuments  of  no  artistic 
importance.  Jn  the  earliest  periods  of  ancient 
art,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  emploved  more 
pleasing  representations,  such  as  the  flower 
pluckea  from  its  stem,  or  the  inverted  torch. 
The  moderns  have,  however,  had  recourse  to 
more  offensive  ssrmbolization.  In  their  hatch- 
ments or  funeral  achievements  the  heralds 
employ  a  death's  head  and  crossed  bones,  to 
denote  that  the  deceased  person  is  the  last  of 
his  family.  The  Masons  have  adopted  the 
same  sjrmbol,  and  in  all  the  degrees  wnere  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  the  idea  of  mortality,  a 
skull,  or  a  skull  and  crossed  bones,  are  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mortar,  iJntempered.  See  Untempered 
Mortar, 

Mosale  Pavement*  Mosaic  work  consists 
properly  of  many  Uttle  stones  of  different  col- 
ors united  together  in  patterns  to  imitate  a 
punting.  It  was  much  practised  among  the 
Romans,  who  called  it  mtmvum,  whence  the 
Italians  get  thdr  musaico,  the  French  their 
mosaique,  and  we  oiu*  mosaic.  The  idea  that 
the  work  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Moses 
used  a  pavement  of  colored  stones  in  the 
tabernacle  has  been  long  since  exploded  by 
etymologists.  The  Masonic  tradition  is  that 
the  floor  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  deco- 
rated with  a  mosaic  pavement  of  black  and 
white  stones.  There  is  no  historical  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  statement.  Samuel  Lee, 
however,  in  his  diagram  of  the  Temple,  rep- 
resents not  only  the  floors  of  the  builoing,  but 
of  all  the  outer  courts,  as  covered  with  such  a 

gavement.  The  Masonic  idea  was  perhaps 
rst  suggested  by  this  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  (xix.  13).  ''when  Pilate,  therefore, 
heard  that  sayinf^,  ne  brought  Jesus  forth,  ana 
sat  down  in  the  judgmentnaeat  in  a  place  that 
is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha.'^  The  word  here  translated  Pave- 
ment is  in  the  original  Lithostroton,  the  very 
word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  Greek  word,  as  well  as  its  Latin 
equivalent,  is  used  to  denote  a  pavement 
formed  oi  ornamental  stones  of  various  colors, 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  Temple 
which  was  decorated  with  a  mosaic  pavement. 
The  Talmud  informs  us  that  there  was  such  a 
pavement  in  the  conclave  where  the  Grand 
Sanhedrim  held  its  sessions. 

By  a  little  torsion  of  historical  accuracy,  the 
Masons  have  asserted  that  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Temple  was  a  mosaic  pavement,  and 
hence,  as  the  Lodge  is  a  representation  of  the 
Temple,  that  the  floor  of  the  Lodge  should 
also  be  of  the  same  pattern. 

The  mosaic  pavement  is  an  old  symbol  of 
the  Order.  It  is  met  with  in  the  earliest  rit- 
uals of  the  last  century.  It  is  classed  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  Lodge  in  combination 
with  the  indented  teasel  and  the  blazing  star. 
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Its  party-colored  stones  of  black  and  white 
have  been  readily  and  appropriately  inter- 

Ereted  as  eywhou  of  the  evil  and  good  of 
umanlife. 

Mosaic  Symbolism.  In  the  religion  of 
Moses,  more  than  in  any  other  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  is  symbolism  the  predominating 
idea.  From  the  tabernacle,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  system, 
down  to  the  vestments  which  clothed  the  serv- 
ants at  the  altar,  there  will  be  f oimd  an  un- 
derlying principle  of  symbolism.  Long  before 
the  days  of  Pythagoras  the  mvstical  nature  of 
numbers  had  been  inculcated  by  the  Jewish 
lawgiver,  and  tiie  very  name  of  God  was  con- 
structed in  a  symbolical  form,  to  indicate  his 
eternal  nature.  Much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
worship,  delineated  in  the  Pentateuch  with 
so  much  precision  as  to  its  minutest  details, 
would  almost  seem  puerile  were  it  not  for 
the  symbolic  idea  that  is  conveyed.  So  the 
fringes  of  the  garments  are  patiently  described, 
not  as  decorations,  but  that  by  them  the  peo- 
ple, in  looking  upon  the  fringe,  might  "remem- 
Dcr  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and 
do  them."  Well,  therefore,  has  a  modem 
writer  remarked,  that  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  it  is  only  ignorance  that  can 
find  the  details  trifling  or  the  prescriptions 
minute;  for  if  we  recognize  the  worth  and 
beautv  of  symbolism,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in 
the  Mosaic  B3anbolB  for  one  superfluous  enact- 
ment or  one  superstitious  idea.  To  the  Mason 
the  Mosaic  sjrmbolism  is  very  significant,  be- 
cause from  it  Freemasonry  has  derived  and 
transmitted  for  its  own  uses  many  of  the  most 

Eredous  treasures  of  its  own  symbolical  art. 
ddeed,  except  in  some  of  the  higher,  and 
tho^ore  more  modem  degrees,  the  symbolism 
of  Freemasonry  is  almost  ^iturely  deduced 
from  the  symbolism  of  Mosaism.  Thus  the 
s3rmbol  of  the  Temple,  which  persistently 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Masomc 
system,  comes  to  us  directly  from  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  If  Solomon  is 
revered  by  the  Masons  as  their  traditional 
Grand  Master,  it  is  because  the  Temple  con- 
structed by  him  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
life  to  be  cultivated  in  every  heart.  And  this 
S3rmbol  was  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle; and  the  Jewish  thought,  that  every 
Hebrew  was  to  be  a  tabernacle  of  the  Lord, 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Masonic  system, 
which  teaches  that  every  Mason  is  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Grand  Architect.  The  Papal 
Chimsh^  from  which  we  get  all  ecclesiastical 
B3anbolism,  borrowed  its  symbology  from  the 
ancient  Romans.  Hence  most  dt  the  hiffjti 
degrees  of  Masonry  which  partake  of  a  Chris- 
tian character  are  marked  by  Roman  syrm- 
bolism  transmuted  into  Christian.  But  draft 
Masonry,  more  ancient  and  more  univer- 
sal, finds  its  symbolic  teaching  almost  ex- 
dusively  in  the  Mosaic  symbolism  instituted 
in  the  wildemess. 

If  we  inquire  whence  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
derived  the  symbolic  system  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  religion,  the  history  ol  his 
life  will  readily  answer  the  question.    Philo- 


Judffius  says  that  "Moses  was  instmcted  by 
the  Eg>a>tian  priests  in  the  philosophy  of  sym- 
bols ana  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  m  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sa.^^  animals."  The  sacred  his- 
torian teUs  us  that  he  was  'beamed  in  all  the 
wisdom  oi  the  Egyptians'' ;  and  Manetho  and 
other  traditionai]y  writers  tell  us  that  he  was 
educated  at  Heliopolis  as  a  priest,  under  his 
Egyptian  name  of  Osarsiph,  and  that  there  he 
was  taught  the  whole  range  of  hterature  and 
science,  which  it  was  customary  to  impart  to 
the  priesthood  of  Egypt.  When,  then,  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  he  passed  away  from  the 
servitude  of  Egyptian  taskmasters,  and  b^an 
in  the  wildemess  to  establish  his  new  religion, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  given  a 
holy  use  to  the  symbols  whose  meaning  ne  had 
learned  in  his  ecclesiastical  education  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  is  it  that  we  find  in  the  Mosaic  ssrmbol- 
ism  so  many  identities  with  the  Egsrptian 
ritual.  Thus  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Breastplate  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Miter, 
and  many  other  of  the  Jewish  symbols,  will 
find  their  analogies  in  the  ritualistic  ceremo- 
nies of  the  E^ptians.  Reghellini,  who  has 
written  an  elaborate  work  on  Mcuionry  con" 
sidered  a8  the  resuU  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish^ 
and  Christian  Religuma,  says  on  the  subject: 
''Moses,  in  his  mysteries,  and  after  him  Sol- 
omon, adopted  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian 
BymhiAa,  which,  after  them,  we  Masons  nave 
preserved  in  our  own." 

MoseSy  7VD)2f  which  means  drawn  oul;  but 
the  tme  derivation  is  from  two  E^^tian 
words,  Au»,  mOf  and  oiMct,  ouBheSf  signifying 
saoed  from  the  water.  The  lawnver  of  the 
Jews,  and  referred  to  in  some  of  the  higher 
decrees,  especially  in  the  Twenty-fifth  D^free, 
or  Knij^t  oi  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  pre- 
siding officer.  He  plays  also  an  important 
part  m  the  Royal  Arch  of  the  York  ana  Amer- 
ican Rites,  all  of  whose  ritual  is  framed  on  the 
Mosaic  ^rmbolism. 

Mossdorfy  Friedrich.  An  eminent  Ger- 
man Mason,  who  was  bom  March  2, 1757,  at 
Ekskartsberge,  and  died  about  1830.  He  re- 
sided in  Dresden,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Masonry.  He  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Fessler's  Masonic  reforms,  and  made 
several  contributions  to  the  Freyberg  Frei- 
maureri&chen  Taschenlmche  in  defense  of  Fess- 
ler's  system.  He  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  learned  Krause,  the  author  of 
The  Three  Most  Ancient  Records  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  and  wrote  and  published  in  1809  a 
critical  review  of  the  work,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Grand  Lod^  commanded  him  to 
absent  himself  for  an  mdefinite  period  from 
the  Lodges.  Mosdorf  then  withdrew  from 
any  further  connection  with  the  Fraternity. 
His  most  valuable  contributions  to  Masomc 
literature  are  his  additions  and  emendations 
to  Lenning's  Encydopddie  der  Freimaurerei, 
He  is  the  author  also  of  several  other  works 
of  great  value. 

Most  EieeUent*  The  title  given  to  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  to  its  presiding  offi- 
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oer,  the  High  Priest;  also  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Lodge  of  Most  ExceUent  Mas- 
ters. 

Most  EiceUent  Master.  The  Sixth  De- 
gree in  the  York  Rite.  Its  historv  refers  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  King  Solo- 
mon, who  is  represented  by  its  presiding  officer 
mular  the  title  of  Most  Excellent.  Its  officers 
are  the  same  as  those  in  a  Symbc^c  Lodge. 
There  are,  however,  some  rituals  in  which  die 
Junior  Warden  is  omitted.  This  deffree  is 
peculiarly  American,  it  being  practisea  in  no 
other  country.  It  was  the  invention  of  Webb, 
who  organised  the  capitular  system  of  Ma- 
sonry as  it  exists  in  America^  and  established 
the  system  of  lectures  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  subsequent  systema  taught  here. 

Most  PidiBSMlt.  The  title  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters. 

Most  WorshipnU.  The  title  given  to  a 
Grand  Lodge  and  to  its  presiding  officer,  the 
Grand  Master.  The  title  of  Grand  Master  of 
Pennsylvania  is  Right  Worshipful. 

Mot  de  Semestre*  Half  yearly  word. 
Every  six  months  the  Grand  Orient  of  France 
sends  to  each  of  the  Lodges  of  its  obedience  a 
password,  to  be  used  b^  its  members  as  an 
additional  means  of  gaining  admission  into  a 
Lodge.  Each  Mason  obtains  this  word  only 
from  the  Venerable  of  his  own  Lodge.  It  was 
instituted  October  28,  1773,  when  the  Duke 
ci  Chartres  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

Mother  Council*  The  Supreme  Councfl 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
ci  America,  which  was  on^mixed  in  1801,  at 
Qiarleston,  is  called  the  ''Mother  Council  of 
the  World,"  because  from  it  have  issued  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  all  the  other  Supreme 
Councils  of  the  Rite  which  are  now  in  exist- 
ence^ or  have  existed  since  its  organization. 

Mother  Lodge.  In  the  last  century 
certain  Lodges  in  France  aid  Germany  as- 
sumed an  ind^)endent  jx)sition,  and  issued 
Charters  for  the  constitution  of  Daughter 
Lodges  claiming  the  prerocottives  of  C&and 
Lodges.  Thus  we  fina  the  Mother  Lodge  of 
Maiieillos,  in  France,  which  constituted  many 
Lodges,  in  Scotland  the  Lodge  of  Kilwrnnins 
took  the  title  of  Mother  Lodge,  and  issued 
Charters  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland.  The  system  is  altogether 
irregular,  and  has  no  sanction  in  the  present 
laws  of  tne  Fraternity. 

Motioii.  A  motion  when  made  by  a 
member  cannot  be  broujght  before  the  Lodge 
for  deliberation  unless  it  is  seconded  by  an- 
other member.  Motions  are  of  two  kinds, 
principal  and  subsidiary;  a  principal  motion 
18  one  that  presents  an  independent  propo- 
sition for  discussion.  Subsidiary  motions  are 
those  which  are  intended  to  affect  the  prin- 
cipal motion — such  as  to  am^id  it.  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  to  postpone  it  definite^  or  mdefi- 
nitelv,  or  to  reconsider  it,  all  of  which  are  gov- 
erned by  the  parliamentary  law  under  certain 
modifications  to  suit  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  Masonic  organisation.   (See  Dr.  Mackey's 


TreatiBe  on  ParUamentary  Law  as  appUed  ta 
Mawnic  Bodiei.) 

Motto*  In  imitation  of  the  sentences  ap- 
pended to  the  coats  of  arms  and  seals  of  the 
gilds  and  other  societies,  the  Masons  have  for 
the  different  branches  of  their  Order  mottoes, 
which  are  placed  on  their  banners  or  put  at 
the  head  of  their  documents,  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  design,  either  of 
the  whole  Ord^  or  of  the  particulsur  branch  to 
which  the  motto  belongs.  Thus,  in  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry,  we  have  as  mottoes  the  sen* 
tences,  Ordo  ab  Chao^  and  Lux  e  tenebria:  in 
Capitular  Masonry,  Holiness  to  (he  Lord;  in 
Templar  Masonry,  In  hoc  signo  vinces;  in 
Scottish  Masonry.  Ne  plus  vUra  is  the  motto 
of  the  Thirtieth  Degree,  and  Spes  mea  in  deo 
esi  of  the  Thirty-second;  while  the  Thirty- 
third  has  for  its  motto  Deus  meumque  Jus. 
All  of  these  will  be  found  with  their  significa- 
tion and  orinn  in  their  appropriate  pla^. 

Mold*  This  word  is  very  common  in  the 
Old  Constitutions,  where  it  is  forbidden  that  a 
Freemason  should  give  a  mold  to  a  rough 
Mason,  whereby,  of  course,  he  would  be  im- 
partingto  him  the  secrets  of  the  Craft.  Thus, 
m  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  2054:  "Alsoe  that 
noe  Mason  make  moulds,  square  or  rule  to 
any  rough  layers.  Also,  that  no  Mason  set 
noe  laves  within  a  lodge  or  without  to  haue 
Moulcl  Stones  with  one  Mould  of  his  worke- 
ing."  We  find  the  word  in  Piers  Plough* 
man*s  Vision: 

**  If  eny  Mason  there  do  makede  a  molds 
With  alie  here  wyse  castes." 

Parker  (Cfloss,  Architect,,  p.  313)  thus  defines 
it:  "The  model  or  pattern  used  by  workmen, 
especially  by  Masons,  as  a  guide  in  working 
mouldings  and  ornaments.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  board  or  plate  of  metal,  cut  to  represent 
the  exact  section  of  the  mouldings  to  be 
worked  from  it."  In  the  Cooke  MS.  the  word 
maters  is  used,  which  is  evidently  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  matrix. 

Mold  Stone.  In  the  Quotation  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  in  the  preceding  article,  the  ex- 
pression mould  stones  occurs,  as  it  does  in 
other  Constitutions  and  in  many  old  contracts. 
It  means,  prob^ly.  large  and  peaked  stones 
for  those  pEU*ts  of  tne  building  which  were  to 
have  moldings  cut  upon  them,  as  window 
and  door  jambs. 

Mount  Calvary.    See  Calvary. 

Mount  Caf*  In  the  Mohammedan  myth* 
olo^,  a  fabulous  mountain  which  encircles  the 
earth.  The  home  of  the  giants  and  fairies^ 
and  rests  upon  the  sacred  stone  Sakhralf  or 
which  a  single  grain  sives  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  of  an  emerald  color,  and  its  reflected  light 
is  the  cause  of  the  tints  of  the  sky. 

Mount  Morlah.    See  Moriah. 

Mount  Slnal.    See  Sinai, 

Mourning*  The  mourning  color  has  been 
various  in  different  times  and  countries. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  mourn  in  white;  the  Turks 
in  blue  or  in  violet;  the  Eg^tians  in  yellow; 
the  Ethiopians  in  gray.  In  all  the  degrees 
and  rites  <h  Masonry,  with  a  single  exceptios^ 
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black  is  the  sjrmbol  of  grief ,  and  therefore  the 
mourning  color.  But  in  the  highest  degrees  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  the  mourning  color,  like  that 
used  by  the  former  kings  of  Prance,  is  violet. 

Mouth  to  Ear*  The  Mason  is  taught  by 
an  expressive  symbol,  to  whisper  good  counsel 
in  his  brother's  ear,  and  to  warn  him  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  ''It  is  a  rare  thing."  sa^s 
Bacon,  "except  it  be  from  a  perfect  ana  entire 
friend,  to  have  counsel  given  that  is  not  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that 
giveth  it."  And  hence  it  is  an  admirabl') 
lesson,  which  Masonry  here  teaches  us,  to  use 
the  lips  and  the  tongue  only  in  the  service  of  a 
brother. 

Movable  Jewels.    See  JevxiU  qf  a  Lodge. 

Mozart,  J.  C.  W.  G.  Bom  in  1756  at 
Salzburg,  and  died  December  5,  1791,  at  Vi- 
enna. One  of  the  greatest  and  most  delight- 
ful of  musical  composers.  He  first  saw  the 
Masonic  light  about  1780,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Lodge  "Zur  ^ekr6nten  Hoffnung." 
There  were  many  musical  compositions  and 
dedications  to  Masonry  by  this  eminent  com- 
poser. 

Muenter,  FHedertch*  Bom  in  1761,  and 
died  in  1830.  He  was  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Cop^ihagen,  and  after- 
ward Bishop  of  oeeland.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  On  the  SymboU  and  Art  Repr&- 
eentations  of  the  Early  Christiane.  In  1794  he 
published  his  Statute  Book  of  the  Order  cf 
Knighls  Templar,  "Statutenbuch  des  Ordens 
der  Tempelherren";  a  work  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  we  have 
to  the  history  of  Templarism. 

Munkhouse,  D.D.»  Rev.  lUcliard*  The 
author  of  A  Diecovree  in  Praise  ofFreemaeonry, 
Svo,  Lond.,  1805;  An  Ezhortatum  to  the  PraO' 
tice  of  those  Specific  Virtues  which  ought  to  pr^ 
vaU  in  the  Masonic  Character,  with  Historical 
Notes,  8vo,  Lond.,  1805;  ana  Occasional  DiS' 
courses  on  Various  Sutgeds.  with  Copious  An- 
notations,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Lond.,  1805.  This  last 
work  contains  manv  discourses  on  Masonic 
subjects.  Dr.  Munkhouse  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  defender  of  Freemasonry,  into  which 
he  was  initiated  in  the  Phoenix  Lodge  of  Sun- 
derland. On  his  removal  to  Wakefidd,  where 
he  was  rector  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church, 
he  united  with  the  Lodge  of  Unanimity,  under 
the  Mastership  of  Richard  Linnecar,  to  whose 
virtues  and  Masonic  knowledge  he  has  paid 
a  high  tribute.  Dr.  Munkhouse  died  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Marat,  Joaehlm.  Bom  in  1771,  executed 
in  1815.  The  great  cavalry  general  oi  Ni^x)- 
leon,  and  titular  king  of  Naples.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  S.  G.  Warden  in  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  When  the  fifth  Supreme 
Ck>uncil  of  the  World  was  established  at 
Naples,  on  June  11,  1809,  by  the  Supreme 
Coimdl  at  Milan,  a  concordat  became 
necessary,  and  was  executed  May  3,  1811. 
between  the  Grand  Orient  which  was  created 
June  24,  1809.  and  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Naples,  whereby  the  latter  should  have  sole 
control  over  the  decrees  beyond  the  eighteenth, 
in  like  manner  as  signified  in  the  concordat  of 


France.  Ejng  Joachim  Muratacc^ted  the  su* 
preme  command  df  both  bodies.  The  change 
m  his  political  surroundings  allowed  him  no 
permanent  rest. 

Marat.  Joadilnif  Prince.  Son  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  Was  appointed  Grand  Mas- 
ter oi  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and  initi- 
ated Fd>ruaiy  26,  1825.  He  resigned  the 
office  in  1861. 

MiUTf  Chrlstoph  Ckittlleb  von.  A  dis- 
tinguished historical  and  ardieological  writer, 
who  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  1733,  ana 
died  April  8,  1811.  In  1760  he  published  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Poets, 
in  1777-82,  six  volumes  of  AnJUquUies  of  Her- 
culancBttm,  and  several  other  historical  works. 
In  1803  he  published  an  essay  On  the  True 
Origin  of  the  Orders  of  Rosicnunanism  and 
Freemasonry,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  His- 
tory  of  the  Order  of  Templarc.  In  this  work, 
Murr  attempts  to  trace  Freemasonry  to  the 
times  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  maintains  that 
it  and  Rosicrudanism  had  an  identical  origin, 
and  the  same  history  until  the  year  1633, 
when  they  separated. 

Mnscas  Domiis.  In  the  early  rituals  of 
the  last  century,  the  tradition  is  given,  that 
certain  Fellow-Crafts,  while  pursuing  their 
search,  discovered  a  grave  covered  with  green 
moss  and  turf,  when  they  exclaimed,  Muscus 
Domus,  Deo  gratias,  which  was  interpreted, 
''Thanks  be  to  God,  our  Master  has  a  mossy 
house."  Whence  a  Mason's  grave  came  to  be 
called  Muscus  Domus.  But  both  the  tradi- 
tion and  its  application  have  become  obsolete 
in  the  modem  rituals. 

Music*  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  whose  beauties  are  inculcated  in 
the  FcJlow-Craft's  D^ree.  Music  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Masons,  because  as 
the  "concord  of  sweet  soimds"  devates  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  soul,  so  should  the 
concord  of  Kood  feeling  reign  among  the  breth- 
ren, that  oy  the  union  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  the  boisterous  passions  may 
be  luUea  and  harmony  exist  throughout  the 
Craft. 

Mndeal  InstrnmentSy  Ancient.  As  in 
the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  music  is  dilated 
upon  as  one  of  the  Uberal  arts,  the  sweet  and 
harmonious  sounds  being  the  representative 
of  that  harmony  which  should  ever  exist 
among  the  brethren,  we  are  apt  to  inquire 
what  were  the  instruments  used  ^  the  an- 
ci^its  in  their  mystical  service.  The  oldest 
ever  discovered,  we  believe,  is  a  small  clay 
pipe  not  over  three  inches  in  length,  f oimd  by 
CM)tain  WiUock  among  the  presumed  ruins  oi 
Baoylon;  if  so,  it  must  be  2,600  years  okL 
By  the  use  of  the  two  finger  holes,  the  intervals 
of  the  common  dbxad^  C,  E,  and  G,  are  pro- 
duced, or  the  harmomc  triad.  From  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  we  have  countless  representations 
of  the  hup,  with  strin^^  vailing  from  ten  to 
twenty-six;  the  ^re,  identical  in  structure 
with  that  of  the  Greeks;  a  harp-shaped  in- 
strument held  horizontally,  and  the  six  to  ten 
strings  struck  with  a  plectrum,  which  has 
been  termed  the  Asor,  from  its  resemblance  to 
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the  Hd>rew  instrument  of  that  name.  There 
18  also  the  guitar-shaped  instrument,  and  a 
double  pipe  with  a  single  mouthpiece  and 
finger-4ioles  on  each  pipe.  The  Assyrians  used 
musical  bells,  trumpets,  flutes,  drums,  c^rm- 
bals,  and  tambourines.  The  Abyssimans 
call  tiieir  lyre  the  Kissar  (Greek,  kUhara). 
Thore  is  also  the  flute,  called  Monaulos,  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  named  by  the 
Egyptians  Photins,  or  curved  flute.  The 
crooked  horn  or  trumpet,  called  Buccina,  and 
the  Cithara,  held  sacred  in  consequence  of  its 
shape  being  that  of  the  Greek  delta. 

M ustera-Seed,  Order  of.  (Der  Orden 
vom  Senfkcm.)  Tliis  assodation^hose  mem- 
bers also  called  themselves ''  The  Fraternity  of 
Moravian  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  Religious 
Freemasons,"  was  one  of  the  first  innovations 
introduced  into  German  Freemasonry.  It 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1739.  Its  mys- 
teries were  founded  on  that  passage  in  the 
fourth  chapter  ci  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  which 
Christ  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a 
mustard-seed.  The  brethren  wore  a  ring,  on 
which  was  inscribed  Kevner  von  wm  leibt  ihm 
9dber,  i.  e.,  ''No  one  oi  us  lives  for  himself." 
The  jewel  of  the  Order  was  a  cross  of  gold  sur- 
mounted by  a  mustard-plant  in  full  bloom, 
with  the  motto.  Qiuxi  fuit  ante  nihilf  i.  e., 
"What  was  before  nothing."  It  was  sus- 
pended from  a  green  ribbon.  The  professed 
object  of  the  association  was,  througn  the  in- 
strumentality oi  Freemasonry,  to  extend  the 
kingdom  oi  Christ  over  the  world.  It  has 
long  been  obsolete. 

Mntm    The  Roman  goddess  of  silence. 

Mnttrs  or  Mathiinu  The  birthplace  of 
the  Hindu  Redeemer.  Krishna.  The  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of 
^tish  India. 

Myrrh.  A  resinous  gum  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  valued  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
(Gen.  zzxvii.  25.)  It  was  among  the  presents 
Jacob  sent  to  Egvpt,  and  those  broujdit  to  the 
infant  Jesus  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East. 

Myrtle*  The  sacred  plant  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  and  anabgous  in  its  sjrmbol- 
ism  to  the  acacia  of  the  Masons. 

MjsUfpague*  The  one  who  presided  at 
the  Ancient  M3rsteries,  and  explained  the 
sacred  things  to  the  candidate.  He  was  also 
called  ibe  hierophant.  The  word,  which  is 
Greek,  signifies  hteraUy  one  who  makes  or 
oomlucts  an  initiate. 

Mysteries^  Andent*    Each  of  the  Pagan 

Is.  says  Warburton  (Div,  Leg.,  I.,  ii.,  4),  had, 

naes  the  public  and  open,  a  secret  worship 
paid  to  hinL  to  which  none  were  admitted  but 
those  ¥^  nad  be^i  selected  bv  preparatory 
oeremonies  called  IniHatian,  This  secret  wor- 
8hq>  was  termed  the  Mysteries.  And  this  is 
supported  by  Strabo  (lib.  x.,  cap.  3),  who  says 
that  it  was  common,  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians,  to  perform  their  religious  cere- 
monies with  the  observance  of  a  festival,  and 
that  th^  are  sometimes  celebrated  publicly, 
and  sometimes  in  mystmous  privacy.  Noel 
(Diet,  de  la  Fable)  thus  defines  them:  Secret 
eeremonies  which  were  practised  in  honor  of 
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certain  pods,  and  whose  secret  was  known  to 
the  initiates  alone,  who  were  admitted  only 
after  lonp  and  painful  trials,  which  it  was  more 
than  their  life  was  worth  to  reveal. 

As  to  their  origin,  Warburton  is  probably 
not  wrong  in  his  statement  that  the  first  of 
which  we  have  any  account  are  those  of  I^ 
and  Osiris  in  Egypt;  for  althoi^  those  of 
Mithras  came  into  Europe  from  rersia,  they 
were,  it  is  supposed,  carried  from  Egypt  by 
Zoroaster. 

The  most  important  of  these  mysteries  were 
the  Osiric  in  Egypt,  the  Mithraic  in  Persia, 
the  Cabiric  in  l^race.  the  Adonisian  in  Syria, 
the  Dion3r8iac  and  Eleusinian  in  Greece,  the 
Scandinavian  among  the  Grothic  nations,  and 
the  Druidical  among  the  Celts. 

In  all  these  mysteries  we  find  a  singular 
unit^  of  design,  clearly  indicating  a  common 
origm,  and  a  purity  of  doctrine  as  evidently 

E roving  that  this  common  origin  was  not  to 
e  sought  for  in  the  popular  theolo^  of  the 
Pagan  world.  The  ceremonies  of  initiation 
were  all  funereal  in  their  character.  They 
celebrated  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
some  cherished  being,  either  the  object  of 
esteem  as  a  hero,  or  of  devotion  as  a  god. 
Subordination  of  degrees  was  instituted,  and 
the  candidate  was  subjected  to  probations 
varying  in  their  character  and  severity';  the 
rites  were  practised  in  the  darkness  of  ni^t, 
and  often  amid  the  gloom  of  impenetrable 
forests  or  subterranean  caverns;  and  the  fuU 
fruition  of  knowledge,  for  which  so  much  labor 
was  endured^  and  so  much  danger  incurred, 
was  not  attamed  until  the  aspirant,  well  tried 
and  thoroughhr  purified,  had  reached  the  place 
of  wisdom  and  of  light. 

These  mysteries  undoubtedly  owed  their 
origin  to  the  desire  to  establish  esoteric  phi- 
losophy, in  which  should  be  withheld  from 
popuhu*  approach  those  sublime  truths  which 
it  was  supposed  could  only  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  nad  been  previously  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Whence  these  doctrines  were 
originally  derived  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say;  but  I  am  disposed  to  accept  Oeuzer's 
hypothesis  of  an  ancient  and  highly  instructed 
body  of  priests,  having  their  origin  either  in 
Erjrpt  or  in  the  East,  from  whom  was  derived 
rc^gious,  physical,  and  historical  knowledge, 
under  the  veil  of  symbols. 

By  this  confinement  of  these  doctrines  to  a 
system  of  secret  knowledge,  guarded  by  the 
most  rigid  rites,  could  they  only  expect  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  superstitions,  innovations, 
and  corruptions  of  the  world  as  it  then  existed. 
"The  distinguished  few,"  says  Oliver  (Hist. 
Init.,  p.  2),  "who  retained  theur  fidelity,  un- 
contaminated  by  the  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, would  soon  be  able  to  estimate  the  su- 
perior bend&ts  of  an  isolated  institution, 
whidi  afforded  the  advantage  of  a  select  soci- 
ety, and  kept  at  an  unapproachable  distance 
the  profane  scoffer,  whose  presence  might  pol- 
lute their  pure  devotions  and  social  converse, 
by  contumelious  language  or  unholy  mirth." 
Xnd  doubtless  the  prevention  of  this  intrusion, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  sublime  truths. 
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was  the  ori^nal  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  the  adoption  of 
other  means  by  which  the  initiated  could  be 
reoognizedi  and  the  uninitiated  excluded. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  who  says 
that  "the  m3rBterie8  were  at  first  the  retreats 
of  sense  and  virtue,  till  time  corrupted  them  in 
most  of  the  gods." 

The  Abb6  Robin  in  a  learned  work  on  this 
subject  entitled  RScherches  star  les  InUtations 
Anciena  et  Modemes  (Paris,  1870),  places  the 
origin  of  the  initiations  at  that  remote  period 
when  crimes  first  began  to  appear  upon  earth. 
The  vicious^  he  remarks,  were  urged  by  the 
terror  of  guilt  to  seek  among  the  virtuous  for 
intercessors  with  the  Deitjr.  The  latter,  re- 
tiring into  solitude  to  avoid  the  contagion  of 
growing  corruption,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
fife  of  contemplation  and  the  cultivation  of 
several  of  the  useful  sciences.  The  periodical 
return  of  the  seasons,  the  revolution  of  the 
stars,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature,  studied  with 
attention,  rendered  them  useful  guides  to  men, 
both  in  their  pursuits  of  industry  and  in  their 
social  duties.  These  recluse  students  in- 
vented certain  signs  to  recall  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  i)eople  the  times  of  their  f  esti- 
vids  and  of  their  rural  labors,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  that 
were  in  use  among  the  priests  of  ail  nations. 
Having  now  become  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
people,  these  sages,  in  order  to  select  as  asso- 
ciates of  their  learned  labors  and  sacred  func- 
tions only  such  as  had  sufficient  merit  and 
capacity,  appointed  strict  courses  of  trial  and 
examination,  and  this,  our  author  thinks, 
must  have  been  the  source  of  the  initiations  of 
antiquity.  The  Magi,  Brahmans.  Gymnoso- 
phists,  Druids,  and  priests  of  Egypt,  lived 
thus  m  sequestered  habitations  and  subter- 
ranean caves,  and  obtained  great  reputation 
by  their  discoveries  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  mechanics,  by  their  purity  of  morals,  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  l^jslation. 
It  was  in  these  schools,  says  M.  Robin,  that 
the  first  sages  and  legislators  of  antiquity  were 
formed,  and  in  them  he  supposes  the  doctrines 
taught  to  have  been  the  umty  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  and  it  was  from  these 
mysteries,  and  their  symbols  and  hieroglyph- 
ics, that  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
drew  much  of  their  mythologv. 

Warburton  deduces  from  the  ancient  writ- 
CTS— from  Cicero  and  Porphyry,  from  Origen 
and  Celsus,  and  from  others — what  was  the 
true  object  of  the  mysteries.  They  tau^t 
the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God  in  opposition 
to  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the  people,  and 
in  connection  with  this  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  and  that  the  initiated  should  be  happier 
in  that  state  than  all  other  mortals;  that  while 
the  souls  of  the  profane,  at  their  leaving  the 
body,  stuck  fast  in  mire  and  filth  and  re- 
mained in  darkness,  the  souls  of  the  initiated 
winged  their  flight  directly  to  the  happy 
islands  and  the  habitations  of  the  goa& 
** Thrice  happy  they,"  says  Sophocles,  "who 
descended  to  the  shades  below  after  having 


beheld  these  rites;  for  th^  alone  have  life  in 
Hades,  while  all  others  suffer  thore  ev^  kind 
of  evil."  And  Isocrates  declares  that  "those 
who  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  en- 
tertain better  hopes  both  as  to  the  end  of  life 
and  the  whole  of  futurity." 

Others  of  the  ancients  have  ^ven  us  the 
same  testimony  as  to  their  esoteric  character. 
"All  the  mystaries,"  says  Plutarch,  "refer  to  a 
future  life  and  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death."  In  another  place,  addressing  his 
wife,  he  says,  "We  have  been  instructed,  in 
the  reUgious  rites  of  Dionysus,  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
existence."  Cicero  tells  us  that,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  the  initiated  were 
taught  to  hve  happily  and  to  die  in  the  hope  of 
a  blessed  futurity.  And,  finally,  Plato  in- 
forms us  that  the  h3nmns  of  Musseus,  which 
were  sung  in  the  m3rsteries,  cel^rated  the 
rewards  and  pleasures  of  the  virtuous  in  an- 
other life,  and  the  punishments  which  awaited 
the  wicked. 

These  sentiments,  so  different  from  the  de- 
based polytheism  which  prevailed  among  the 
uninitiated  j  are  the  most  certain  evidence  that 
the  mystenes  arose  from  a  purer  source  than 
that  which  gave  birth  to  the  religion  oi  the 
vulgar. 

I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  Faber's  notion  of 
their  arkite  origin.  Finding,  as  he  did,  a  pro- 
totype for  every  ancient  cuitus  in  the  ark  of 
Noan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  apply 
his  theory  to  the  mystenes.  " The  initiations," 
he  says  (Orig,  Pag.  Idol.,  II.,  iv.,  5).  "into  the 
mysteries  scenically  represented  the  mythic 
descent  into  Hades  and  the  return  from  thence 
to  the  light  of  day,  by  which  was  meant  the 
entrance  into  the  ark  and  the  subseouent  lib- 
eration from  its  dark  enclosure.  They  all 
equally  related  to  the  allegorical  disappear- 
ance, or  death,  or  descent  of  the  ^reat  father, 
at  their  commencement;  and  his  invention, 
or  revival,  or  return  from  Hades,  at  their  con- 
clusion." 

Ddllingar  (fferU.  and  Jew,  i.,  126)  sa3rs, 
speaking  of  the  mysteries,  "the  whole  was  a 
drama,  the  prelude  to  which  consisted  in  puri- 
fications, ssusrifices,  and  injunctions  with  re- 
gard to  the  behavior  to  be  observed.  The 
adventures  of  certain  deities,  their  sufferings 
and  joys,  their  appearance  on  earth,  and  rela- 
tions to  mankind,  their  death,  or  aescent  to 
the  nether  world,  their  return,  or  their  rising 
again— all  these,  as  S3anbolising  the  hfe  of 
nature,  were  represented  in  a  connected  series 
of  theatrical  scenes.  These  representations, 
tacked  on  to  a  nocturnal  solemmty,  brilliantly 
got  up,  particularly  at  Athens,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  art  and  sensual  beauty,  and  accom- 
panied with  dancing  and  song,  were  eminently 
calculated  to  take  a  powerful  hold  on  the  im- 
agination and  the  h^ut,  and  to  excite  in  the 
spectators  alternately  conflicting  sentiments 
of  terrOT,  and  calm,  sorrow,  and  fear,  and 
hope.  Tiiey  worked  upon  them,  now  by  agi- 
tating, now  by  soothing,  and  meanwhile  had  a 
strong  bearing  upon  susceptibilities  and  capac- 
ities of  individuals,  according  as  their  several 
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ana  obeervatkm^  or  to  a  reaigDed  < 
Bunaen  (Ood  tn  History,  11.,  b. 


disDontioiiB  inclined  them  more  to  reflection 

credulity." 
iv.,  ch.  6) 
gives  the  most  recent  imd  the  most  philo- 
aiwphic  idea  of  the  character  of  the  mysteries. 
They  did,  he  savs,  "indeed  eidiibit  to  the  in- 
iti^ied  coarse  physical  symbols  of  the  g^era- 
tive  powers  of  Nature,  and  of  the  umyersal 
Nature  hersdf,  eternally,  self-sustaining 
throu^  an  transformations;  but  the  religious 
dement  of  the  mysteries  consisted  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  universe  to  the  soul^  more  esp^ 
dall]r  after  death.  Thus,  even  without  phiio- 
sopmc  proof,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  Nature  ssrmbolian  referring  to  the  Zodiac 
formed  a  mere  framework  for  the  doctrines 
relating  to  the  soul  and  to  the  ethical  theory 
of  the  universe.  So,  likewise^  in  the  Samo- 
thracian  wcwship  of  the  Kabiri,  the  contest 
vraged  by  the  orb  of  day  was  represented  by 
the  st<»ry  of  liie  three  brothers  (the  seasons  of 
the  year),  one  of  whom  is  continually  slain  Inr 
the  other  two,  but  ever  and  anon  arises  to  life 
acain.  But  here,  too.  the  beginning  and  end 
CM  the  worship  were  etnicaL  A  sort  of  confes- 
sion was  demanded  of  thecandidates  before  ad- 
mission, and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  vic- 
torious God  0ionymis)  was  displayed  as  the 
Lord  of  ibe  spirit.  Still  less,  however,  did  theo- 
rems c^  naturalphilosophy  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  of  which, 
on  the  contrary,  psychical  conceptions  were 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  predominat- 
ing idea  of  these  conceptions  was  that  of  the 
so^  as  a  Divine,  vital  force,  held  captive  here 
on  earth  and  sorely  tried:  but  the  initiated 
were  further  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  final 
redemption  and  blessedness  for  the  good  and 
pious,  and  eternal  torment  after  death  for  the 
wickcid  and  unjust." 

The  esoteric  character  of  the  m3rsteries 
was  preserved  by  tiie  most  powerful  sanctions. 
An  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered  in  the 
most  solemn  form  to  the  initiate,  and  to  vio- 
late it  was  considered  a  sacrile^ous  crime,  the 
preecribed  punishment  for  which  was  imme- 
diate death,  and  we  have  at  least  one  instance 
in  Livy  of  the  infliction  of  the  p^ialty.  The 
ancient  writers  were  therefore  extremely  re- 
luctant to  approach  tiie  subject,  and  Lobeck 
gives,  in  his  AgUtophamua  (vol.  i.,  app.  131, 
151;  ii.,  12, 87),  several  examples  of  the  cau- 
tious manner  m  which  they  shrunk  from  di- 
vulging or  discussing  any  explanation  of  a 
rLbol  which  had  be^  interpreted  to  them  in 
course  of  initiation.  I  would  forbid,  says 
Horace  (L.  iii.,  Od.  2,  26),  that  man  who 
would  divulge  the  sacred  rites  of  mysterious 
Ceres  from  l^ing  under  the  same  roof  with  me, 
or  from  setting  sail  with  me  in  the  same  iHre- 
cariousbark. 

On  the  subject  of  their  relation  to  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry,  to  which  they  bear  in  many 
respects  so  remarkable  a  resemblance,  that 
some  connection  seems  necessarily  implied, 
there  are  five  principal  theories.  The  first  is 
that  embraced  ana  taught  b^  Dr.  Oliver, 
namely,  that  they  are  but  deviations  from  that 
ftnimmnn  souToe,  both  of  them  and  dP  Free- 


masonry, the  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  »^ 
tablishea  by  God  himself.  With  this  pure 
system  of  truth,  he  supposes  the  science  of 
Fre^nasonrv  to  have  be^  coeval  and  identi- 
fied .  But  the  truths  thus  revealed  by  divinity 
came  at  len^h  to  be  doubted  or  rejected 
through  the  imperfection  of  human  reason, 
and  though  the  visible  symbols  were  retained 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  world,  their 
true  inte^[nretation  was  lost. 

There  is  a  second  theory  which,  leaving  the 
origin  of  the  mysteries  to  be  sousht  in  the 
patriarchal  doctrines,  where  Oliver  nas  placed 
it,  finds  the  connection  between  them  and 
Freemasonry  commencing  at  the  building  of 
£jng  Solomon's  Temdle.  Over  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building,  Hiram,  the  Architect  of 
Tjrre.  presided.  At  Tyre  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  had  been  introduced  by  the  Dio- 
nysian  Artificers,  and  into  their  fraternity 
Hjram,  in  all  probability,  had,  it  is  necessa- 
rily suggested,  oeen  adnutted.  Freemasonry, 
whose  tenets  had  always  existed  in  purity 
among  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
patri^chs,  added  now  to  its  doctrines  the 
guard  of  secrecy,  which,  as  Dr.  Oliver  himself 
remarks,  was  necessary  to  preserve  tiiem  from 
perversion  or  poUution. 

A  third  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Abb^  Robin,  in  which  he  connects  Freema- 
sonry indirectly  with  the  mysteries,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Crusaders.  In  the 
work  already  cited^  he  attempts  to  deduce, 
from  the  ancient  initiations,  the  orders  oi 
chivalry^  whose  branches,  he  says,  produced 
the  Institution  of  Freemasonry. 

A  fourth  theory,  and  this  has  been  recently 
advanced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  in  his  treatise 
On  the  QnoAicBy  is  that  as  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mithras,  were  extended  beyond 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  even  to  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Middle  A^^^  they 
were  seized  upon  by  the  secret  societies  of 
that  period  as  a  model  for  their  organization, 
and  that  through  these  latter  they  are  to  be 
traced  to  Freemasonry. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  truest  theoiy  is 
that  which  would  discard  all  successive  Imks 
in  a  supposed  chain  of  descent  from  the  mys- 
teries to  Freemasonry,  and  would  attribute 
their  close  resemblance  to  a  natural  coinci- 
dence of  human  thought.  The  lesend  of  the 
Third  Degree,  and  the  legends  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian. the  Cabiric,  the  Dionysian,  the  Adonic, 
ana  all  the  other  mysteries,  are  identical  in 
their  object  to  teach  the  reality  of  a  future  life; 
and  this  lesson  is  taught  in  all  by  the  use  of  the 
same  symbolism,  and,  substantially^  the  same 
scenic  representation.  And  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  Masonic  rites  are  a  lineal  succession 
from  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  but  because  there 
has  been  at  aJl  times  a  proneness  of  the  human 
heart  to  nourish  this  bdief  in  a  future  life,  and 
the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  clothe 
this  DeUef  in  a  symbolic  dress.  And  if  there  is 
any  other  moredirect  connection  between  them 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Roman  Colleges 
of  Artificers,  who  did,  most  probably,  exercise 
some  influence  over  the  rising  Freemasons  of 
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the  early  ages,  and  who,  as  the  contemporarieB 
of  the  mysteries,  were,  we  may  well  suppose, 
imbued  with  something  of  theur  organization. 

I  conclude  with  a  notice  of  their  ultimate 
fate.  They  continued  to  flourish  until  long 
after  the  Christian  era;  but  they  at  length 
degenerated.  In  the  fourth  century,  Chns- 
tianity  had  begun  to  triumph.  The  Pagans, 
desirous  of  making  converts,  threw  open  the 
hitherto  inaccessible  portals  of  their  my&-> 
terious  rites.  The  stnct  scrutiny  of  the  can- 
didate's past  life,  and  the  demand  for  proofs 
of  irreproachable  conduct,  were  no  longer 
deemed  indispensable.  The  vile  and  the 
vicious  were  indiscriminately,  and  even  with 
avidity,  admitted  to  participate  in  privileges 
which  were  oncegranted  onlv  to  the  noble  and 
the  virtuous,  l^e  sun  of  Paganism  was  set- 
tine,  and  its  rites  had  become  contemptible 
and  corrupt.  Their  character  was  entirely 
chansed,  and  the  initiations  were,  indiscrim- 
inately sold  by  peddling  priests,  who  wan- 
dered through  the  coimt^,  to  ev^  applicant 
who  was  willing  to  pay  a  trifling  fee  for  that 
which  had  once  been  refused  to  the  entreaties 
of  a  monarch.  At  length  these  abominations 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperors,  and 
Constantine  and  Gratian  forbade  their  cele- 
bration by  nighty  excepting,  however,  from 
these  edicts,  the  initiations  at  Eleusb.  But 
finaU^r  Theodosius,  by  a  seneral  edict  of  pro- 
scription, ordered  the  whole  of  the  Pama  mys- 
teries to  DO  abolished,  in  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-ei^th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
dghte^i  nundred  years  after  their  first  estab- 
li^ment  in  Greece. 

Clavel,  however.  sa3rs  that  they  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  until  tiie  era  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  and  that  during  a  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  mysteries  of  Diana,  imder  the  name 
of  the  ''Courses  of  Diana,''  and  those  of  Pan. 
under  that  of  the  ''Sabbats,"  were  practised 
in  country  places.  But  these  were  reeilly  only 
certain  superstitious  rites  connected  with  the 
belief  in  witchcraft.  The  mvsteries  of  Mith- 
ras, which,  continually  attacked  by  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  Church,  lived  until  the  bediming  of 
the  fifth  century,  were,  I  think,  the  last  of  the 
old  mysteries  which  had  once  exercised  so 
much  influence  over  the  Pagan  world  and  the 
Pagan  religions. 

Mysteries,  Mextemn.  Instituted  amons 
the  Mexicans  (Aztecs),  and  were  of  a  sacred 
nature.  Tlie  adherents  adopted  the  worship 
of  some  spedal  deity,  Quetzalcoatl  (the  Mex- 
ican Savior),  under  secret  rites,  and  rendered 
themselves  seclusive.  A  similar  order  was 
that  called  Tlamacazajotl,  also  the  order 
known  as  Telpochtliztli.  It  is  understood 
that  under  the  sway  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Mex- 
ican Mysteries  had  some  Masonic  afiSnities. 
(See  Aztec  Writings.) 

Mystery*  From  the  Greek  fwcrriptow^  a 
9ecret,  something  to  be  concealed.  The  gilds 
or  companies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  out  of  which 
we  trace  the  Masonic  organization,  were  called 
mysterieSf  because  th^  had  trade-secrets, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  a  primary 
ordinatioQ    ol    these    fraternities.      ''Mys- 


tery" and  "Craft''  came  thus  to  be  synony- 
mous words.  In  this  secondary  sense  we 
speak  of  the  "Mystery  of  the  Stone-Masons'' 
as  equivalent  to  the  "Craft  of  the  Stone- 
Masons."  But  the  Mystery  of  Freemasonry 
refers  rather  to  the  pnmary  meaning  of  the 
word  as  immediately  derived  from  the  Greek. 

Mystes.  (From  the  Greek  /dot,  to  shut 
the  eyes.)  One  who  had  been  initiated  into 
the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Paganism.  He  was 
now  blind;  but  when  he  was  mitiated  into  the 
Greater  Mysteries,  he  was  called  an  Epopt, 
or  one  who  saw. 

The  Msrstes  was  permitted  to  proceed  no 
farther  than  the  vestibule  or  porch  of  the 
temple.  To  the  E^pts  only  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  adytum  or 
sanctuary.  A  female  initiate  was  called  a 
Mystis. 

Mystleal*  A  word  applied  to  any  lan- 
guage, symbol,  or  ritual  wnich  is  understood 
only  oy  the  initiated.  The  word  was  first 
used  by  the  priests  to  describe  their  mysteri- 
ous rites,  and  then  borrowed  by  the  pniloeo- 
phers  to  oe  applied  to  the  inner,  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  their  schools.  In  this  sense  we  speak 
of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry. Suidas  derives  the  word  from  the 
Greek  /i^,  to  dose,  and  especially  to  dose  the 
lips.  Hence  the  mystical  is  that  about  which 
the  mouth  should  be  closed. 

MysUdsiii*  A  word  applied  in  religious 
phraseology  to  any  views  or  tendencies  which 
aspire  to  more  direct  communication  between 
God  and  man  by  the  inward  perception  of  the 
mind  than  can  be  obtained  throudi  revela- 
tion. "  Mysticism,"  says  Vaughan  (Rows  vrUh 
the  Mystics f  i.,  19).  "  presents  itsdf  in  all  its 
phases  as  more  or  less  the  religion  of  internal 
as  opposed  to  external  revelation — of  heated 
feeling,  sickly  sentiment,  or  lawless  imajgina- 
tion,  as  opposed  to  that  reasonable  belief  in 
which  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  the  inward 
witness  and  the  outward,  are  alike  engaeed." 
The  Pantheism  of  some  of  the  ancient  phuoso- 
phers  and  of  the  modem  Spinozaists,  the  Spec- 
ulations of  the  Neoplatonists,  the  Anabaptism 
of  Munster.  the  system  of  Jacob  Behmen,  the 
Quietism  oi  Madame  Guyon,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bavarian  lUuminati,  and  the  reveries  of 
Swedenborg,  all  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
spirit  of  mysticism.  The  Germans  have  two 
words,  mystik  and  mystidsmus — ^the  former  of 
which  they  use  in  a  favorable,  the  latter  in  an 
unfavorable  sense.  Mysticism  is  with  them 
only  another  word  for  Pantheism,  between 
which  and  Atheism  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence. Hence  a  belief  in  mysticism  is  with  the 
Goman  Freemasons  a  disqualification  for  in- 
itiation into  the  Masonic  rites.  Thus  the  sec- 
ond article  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Hanover  prescribes  that  "ein  Freimaurer 
muss  vom  Mysticismus  und  Atheismus  gleich 
weit  entfemt  stehen,"  i.  e.,  "a  Freemason 
must  be  equally  distant  from  Mysticism  and 
Atheism."  GSdicke  (Fretmawrer-Lexicon)  thus 
expresses  the  German  sentiment:  "Etwas 
mystisch  soUte  wohl  jeder  Mensch  BCiyn.  aber 
man  httte  sich  vor  grobem  Mysticismus,"  L  %r 
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'' Every  man  ought  to  be  somewhat  mysHcaJ, 
but  should  guard  a^^nst  coarse  tnysHcism." 

Mystic  CrowiiylKiilshts  and  Comiiaii- 
lOQS  of  the.  A  society  formed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Mesmer.  in  August,  1787,  of  a  benef- 
icent, non-politicaL  and  ncm-sectarian  nature, 
to  which  Master  Masons  only  were  admitted. 

Mystic  He.  That  sacred  and  inviolable 
bond  which  unites  men  of  the  most  discord- 
ant opinions  into  one  band  of  brothers,  which 
gives  but  one  language  to  men  of  all  nations 
and  one  altar  to  men  of  all  religions,  is  prop- 
erly, from  the  mysterious  influence  it  exerts, 
denominated  the  mystic  tie;  and  Fre^nasons, 
because  they  alone  are  under  its  influence,  or 
enjoy  its  b^efits,  are  called  '*  Brethren  of  the 
mystic  tie." 

Myth.  The  word  myth,  from  the  Greek 
mMos.  a  story,  in  its  origmal  acceptation,  sig- 
nified simply  a  statement  or  narrative  of  an 
event,  without  any  necessary  imph'cation  of 
truth  or  falsehood;  but,  as  the  word  is  now 
used,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  personal  narra- 
tive <^  remote  date,  which,  although  not  neces- 
sarily untrue,  is  certified  only  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  tradition  itself.  This  defini- 
tion, which  is  substantially  derived  from  Mr. 
Grote  ( Hist.  oJQreece,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  295), 
may  be  applied  without  modification  to  the 
myths  of  Freemasonry,  although  intended  by 
the  author  only  for  the  myths  of  the  ancient 
Greek  religion. 

The  myth,  then,  is  a  narrative  of  remote 
date,  not  necessarily  true  or  false,  but  whose 
truth  can  only  be  certified  bv  internal  evidence. 
The  word  was  first  applied  to  those  fables  of 
the  Pagan  gods  which  have  descended  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  in  all  of  which 
there  prevails  a  symbolic  idea,  not  always, 
however^  capable  of  a  positive  interpretation. 
As  apphed  to  Freemasonry,  the  words  myth 
and  legend  are  er^onymous. 

From  this  dennition  it  will  appear  that  the 
myth  is  really  only  the  interpretation  of  an 
idea.  But  how  we  are  to  read  these  myths 
will  best  appear  from  these  noble  words  of 
Max  Mtiller  (Science  of  Lang,,  2d  Ser.,  p.  578)  : 
''Everything  is  true,  natiural^  significant,  if  we 
enter  with  a  reverent  spirit  mto  the  meaning 
of  ancient  art  and  ancient  language.  Every- 
thing; becomes  false,  miraculous,  and  immean- 
ing,  if  we  interpret  the  deep  and  mighty  words 
of  the  seers  oi  old  in  the  shallow  and  feeble 
sense  of  modern  chroniclers." 

A  fertile  source  of  instruction  in  Masomy  is 
to  be  found  in  its  traditions  and  mythical 
legends;  not  only  those  which  are  incori>o- 
n^ted  into  its  ritual  and  are  exemplified  in  its 
ceremonies,  but  thoee  also  which,  idthou^ 
forming  no  part  of  tJie  Lodge  lectures,  have 
been  orally  transmitted  as  portions  of  its  his- 
tory, and  which,  onlv  withm  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  have  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing. But  for  the  proper  appreciation  <^  these 
traditions  some  proparatorv  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  Nlasonic  mytiis  is 
necessary.    If  all  the  details  of  these  tradi- 


tions be  considered  as  asserted  historical  facts, 
seekin|g  to  convey  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
historical  information,  then  the  improbabili- 
ties and  anachronisms,  and  other  violations 
of  historical  truth  which  distinguish  many  of 
them,  must  cause  them  to  be  rejected  by  the 
scholar  as  absurd  impostures.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  moro  advantageous  view  in 
which  these  traditions  are  to  Be  considered. 
Freemasonry  is  a  s^bolic  institution — every- 
thing in  and  about  it  is  symbolic — and  nothing 
more  eminently  so  than  its  traditions.  Al- 
though some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Degree — ^have  in  all 
probability  a  deep  substratum  of  truth  lying 
beneath,  over  this  there  is  superposed  a  beauti- 
ful structure  of  symbolism.  History  has,  per- 
haps, first  suggested  the  tradition;  but  then 
the  legend,  like  the  myths  of  the  ancient  poets, 
becomes  a  svmbol^  which  is  to  enunciate  some 
sublime  philosophical  or  religious  truth.  Read 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  the  m3rths 
or  legends  and  traditions  of  Freemasonry  will 
become  interesting  and  instructive.  (See 
Leqend.) 

Mytli»  Historical.  An  historical  myth  is  a 
m3rth  that  has  a  known  and  recognized  foim- 
dation  in  historical  truth,  but  with  the  admix- 
ture of  a  preponderating  amount  of  fiction  in 
the  introduction  of  personages  and  circum- 
stances. Betwe^i  the  historical  m3rth  and 
the  mythical  historv,  the  distinction  cannot 
always  be  preserved,  because  we  are  not  al- 
wa3rs  able  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  truth  or  of  fiction  in  the  legend 
or  narrative  under  examination. 

Mythical  History.  A  myth  or  legend,  in 
which  the  historical  and  truthful  gr^tly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  inventions  of  fiction,  may 
DC  called  a  mythical  histor^r.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  legend  of  the  Third  Degree  nave 
such  a  foundation  in  fact  that  they  consti- 
tute a  mythical  history,  while  other  portions, 
added  evidentlv  for  the  purposes  of  symbolism, 
are  simply  an  historical  myth. 

Mytnolog^.  Literally,  the  science  of 
myths;  and  this  is  a  very  appropriate  defini- 
tion, for  m^rthology  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  tne  religion  ofthe  ancient  Pagans,  which 
was  almost  altogether  founded  on  myths  or 

Sopular  traditions  and  l^^dary  tales;  and 
ence  Eeightly  (Mythol,  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,  p.  2)  sa3rs  that  "mythology  may  be  re- 
gardea  as  the  repository  of  the  early  religion 
of  the  people."  Its  interest  to  a  Masonic 
student  arises  from  the  constant  antagonism 
that  existed  between  its  doctrines  ana  those 
of  the  I^rimitive  Freemasonry  of  antiquity  and 
the  light  that  the  mytholo{;ical  mjrsteries 
throw  upon  the  ancient  organisation  of  Spec- 
ulative Masonry. 

Myth,  PliUosopliicaL  This  is  a  myth  or 
legend  that  is  almost  wholly  unhistorical,  and 
which  has  been  invented  onl^  for  the  purpose 
of  enunciating  and  illustrating  a  puticular 
thought  or  dogma.  The  legend  of  Euclid  is 
clearly  a  philosophical  myth. 
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N.  (Hdb.l)  The  fourteenth  letter  in  the 
Kngliflh  and  Hebrew  alphabets;  its  numerical 
value  is  50^  and  its  definition,  ^A.  As  a  final. 
Nun  is  wntten  ],  and  then  is  of  the  value  or 
700.  The  Hebrew  Divine  appellation  b  «*ni, 
or  Formidabilis. 

Naamah.  The  daughter  of  Lamech.  To 
her  the  ''L^;end  of  the  Craft"  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  weaving,  and  she  is 
united  with  her  three  brot^ersToy  the  same 
legend,  in  the  task  of  inscribing  the  several 
sciences  on  two  pillars,  that  the  knowledge  ci 
them  might  be  preserved  after  the  flood. 

Nabalm.    See  Schools  of  the  Prophets. 

Naharda,  Brotherhood  of.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Solomonial  Temple,  the 
captives  formed  an  association  while  slaves  at 
Naharda,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  are  there  said 
to  have  preserved  the  secret  mysteries. 

Naked.  In  Scriptural  symbology,  nakedr 
ness  denoted  sin,  and  d<khing,  protection. 
But  the  symbolism  of  Masonrv  on  this  sub- 
ject is  different.  There,  to  be  "neither  naked 
nor  clothed"  is  to  make  no  claim  throu^ 
worldly  wealth  or  honors  to  preferment  m 
Masonry,  where  nothing  but  internal  merit, 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  body,  is  received  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  admission. 

Name  of  Grod.  A  reverential  allusion  to 
the  name  of  God,  in  some  especial  and  peculiar 
form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  aoctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  almost  all  nations.  This  unuUer' 
able  name  was  respected  by  the  Jews  under  the 
sacred  form  of  the  word  Jehovah.  Among  the 
Druids,  the  three  letters  I.  O.  W.  constituted 
the  name  of  Deity.  They  were  nev^  pro- 
nounced, says  Giraldus  CfiunbrensiBj  but  an- 
other and  less  sacred  name  was  substituted  for 
them.  Each  letter  was  a  name  in  itself.  The 
first  is  the  Word,  at  the  utterance  of  which  in 
the  beginning  the  world  burst  into  existence; 
the  second  is  the  Word,  whose  soimd  still  con- 
tinues, and  by  which  all  things  remain  in  exist- 
ence; the  third  is  the  Word,  by  the  utterance 
of  which  all  things  will  be  consummated  in 
happiness,  forever  approaching  to  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Deity.  The  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  the  past^  present,  and  future 
significations  contained  m  the  Jewish  Tetra- 
grammaton  will  be  evident. 

Among  the  Mohammeduis  there  is  a  science 
called  ISM  ALLAH,  or  the  science  of  the 
name  of  God.  "They  pretend,"  says  Nie- 
buhr,  "that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  science, 
and  Mohammed  the  key;  that,  consequently, 
none  but  Mohammedans  can  attain  it;  that 
it  discovers  what  passes  in  different  countries; 
that  it  familiarizes  the  possessors  with  the 
genii,  who  are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated, 
and  who  instruct  them;  that  it  places  the 
winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal,  and 
heals  the  bites  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind." 

Li  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  Araaf, 
it  is  written:  "God  has  many  excellent  names. 


Invoke  him  by  these  names,  and  sqMurate 
yourselves  from  them  who  give  him  false 
names."  The  Mohammedans  believe  that 
God  has  ninety-nine  names,  which,  with  that 
of  Allah,  make  one  hundred;  and,  therefore, 
their  chaplets  or  rosaries  are  composed  of  one 
hundred  Deads,  at  each  of  which  they  invoke 
one  of  these  names;  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
that  whoever  frequently  makes  this  invoca- 
tion will  find  the  ^tes  of  Paradise  open  to 
him.  With  them  ALLAH  is  the /«ma2adAem. 
the  Great  Name,  and  the^  bestow  upon  it  all 
the  miraculous  virtues  wmch  the  Jews  give  to 
the  Tetragrammaton.  This,  they  say,  is  the 
name  that  was  en^ven  on  ^e  stone  which 
Japheth  gave  to  his  children  to  bring  down 
ram  fromheaven;  and  it  was  bv  virtue  of  this 
name  that  Noah  made  the  ark  float  on  the 
waters,  and  governed  it  at  will,  without  the 
aid  of  oars  or  rudder. 

Among  the  Hindus  there  was  the  same  ven- 
eration of  the  name  of  God^  as  is  evinced  in 
their  treatment  of  the  my^cal  name  AUM. 
The  "Institutes  of  Menu"  continually  refer 
to  the  peculiar  efficacnr  of  this  word,  of  which  it 
is  said,  "All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda,  obla- 
tions to  fire,  and  solemn  sacrifices  pass  away; 
but  that  which  passes  not  away  is  the  syllable 
AUM,  thence  called  awAora,  smce  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings." 

There  was  in  every  ancient  nation  a  sacred 
name  nven  to  the  hi^est  god  of  its  religious 
faith,  besides  the  epithets  of  the  other  and 
subordinate  deities.  The  old  Aryans,  the 
founders  of  our  race,  called  their  diiet  god 
DYAUS,  and  in  the  Vedas  we  have  the  invo- 
cation to  Dyaus  Piiary  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Greek  Ztu  vetnyp,  and  the  Latin,  JupUer, 
all  meaning  the  Heaven-Father^  and  at  once 
reminding  us  of  the  Christian  mvocation  to 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  Hindu  inythol- 
ogy  which  shows  how  much  the  old  uidian 
heart  yearned  after  this  ^pression  of  the 
nature  of  Deity  by  a  name.  There  was  a  name- 
less god.  to  whom,  as  the  "source  of  golden 
light/'  there  was  a  worship.  This  is  expressed 
in  one  of  the  Veda  hymns,  where  Uie  mvoca- 
tion in  every  stanza  closes  with  the  exclama- 
tion, '*Who  IS  the  Kod  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice?"  Now,  says  Bunsen  {God  in 
History,  i.,  302){  "the  Brahmanic  expositors 
must  needs  find  m  every  h3nnn  the  name  of  a 
god  who  is  invoked  in  it,  and  so,  in  this  case, 
th^  have  actually  invented  a  grammatical 
divinity,  the  god  Who,"  What  more  preg- 
nant testimony  could  we  have  of  the  tend- 
ency of  man  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  in  the  expression  of  a  name? 

The  Assyrians  worshiped  Assur,  or  Asarae, 
as  their  chief  god.  On  an  obelisk,  taken  from 
the  palace  of  Nimrod,  we  find  the  inscription, 
"to  Asarac,  the  Great  Lord,  the  £jng  of  all 
the  great  gods." 

Of  the  veneration  of  the  Egvptians  for  the 
name  of  their  supreme  god,  wenave  a  striking 
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evidence  in  the  writings  ol  Herodotus,  the 
Father  of  History,  as  he  has  been  called,  who 
during  a  visit  to  E)gypt  was  initiated  into  the 
Osirian  mysteries.  ^)eaking  of  these  initia- 
tions, he  says  (B.  ii.,  c.  171),  ''the  Egyptians 
represent  by  night  his  sufferings,  whose  name 
I  refrain  from  mentioning"  It  was  no  nK)re 
lawful  among  the  Egyptians  than  it  was 
among  tbe  Jews,  to  give  utterance  aloud  to 
that  Holy  Name. 

At  By bloe  the  Phoenicians  worshiped  EHim, 
the  Most  High  God.  From  him  was  de- 
so^idedi^,  whom  Philo  identifies  with  Saturn, 
and  to  whom  he  traces  the  Hebrew  Elohim. 
Of  this  EL,  Max  Mtiller  sa^rs  that  there  was 
undeniably  a  primitive  religion  of  the  whole 
Semitic  race^  and  that  the  Strong  One  in 
Heaven  was  mvoked  under  this  name  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Semitic  races,  before  there 
were  Babylonians  in  Babylonia,  Phoenicians 
in  Sidon  and  Tyre,  or  Jews  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Jerusalem.  If  so,  then  the  Mosaic  adop 
tion  of  Jehovah,  with  its  more  precise  teach- 
ing  of  Uie  Divine  essence,  was  a  step  in  the 
mt)gresB  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Truth. 

In  China  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
names  of  elemental  powers,  and  even  of  an- 
cestral spdrits,  who  are  worshiped  as  subordi- 
nate deities:  but  the  ineffable  name  is  TIEN, 
compounded  of  the  two  signs  for  great  and  one, 
and  whidi  the  Imperial  Dictionary  teUs  us 
HJgnifiefl  "The  Great  One — ^He  that  dwells  on 
high,  and  regulates  all  below." 

Drummond  (Oriaines)  says  that  ABAUK 
was  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  among 
the  ancient  Chaldeans.  It  is  evidently  the 
Hebrew  ")W  2M,  and  signifies  "The  Father  <^ 
Light." 

The  Scandinavians  had  twelve  subordinate 
gods,  but  their  chief  or  supreme  deity  was 
AlrFatkr,  or  the  AU  Father. 

Even  amone  the  red  men  of  America  we 
find  the  idea  of  an  invisible  deity,  whose  name 
was  to  be  venerated.  Gardlasso  de  la  Vesa 
tdls  us  that  while  the  Peruvians  paid  pubfic 
worship  to  the  sun,  it  was  but  as  a  ss^mool  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  called  Pach- 
aeamae.  a  word  meaning  "the  soul  of  the 
worid,*'  and  which  was  so  sacred  that  it  was 
spokffli  only  with  extreme  dread. 

The  Jews  had,  besides  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  Of  four-lettered  name,  two  others:  one 
consisting  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  forty- 
two  letters.  But  Maimonide^  in  his  More 
Nevochim  (p.  i.,  chdi.),  remarKS  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  either  of  these 
constituted  a  single  name,  but  that  each 
must  have  been  composed  of  several  words, 
which  must,  however,  have  been  significant 
in. making  man  approximate  to  a  kn^wled^ 
of  the  true  essence  of  God.  The  Kabbahs- 
tical  book  called  the  Sohar  confirms  this 
when  it  tells  us  that  there  are  ten  names  of 
God  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  that  when 
tiiese  t^i  names  are  combined  into  one  word, 
the  number  of  the  letters  amounts  to  forty- 
two.  But  the  Talmudists,  although  they  did 
not  throw  around  the  forty-two-lettered  name 


the  sanctity  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  pre- 
scribed that  it  should  be  communicated  only 
to  men  of  middle  age  and  of  virtuous  habits, 
and  that  its  knowledge  would  confirm  them  as 
heirs  <^  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  life. 
The  twelve-lettered  name,  although  once 
common,  became  afterward  occult;  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  Simon  I.,  the  priests 
ceased  to  use  the  Tetragrammaton,  they 
were  accustomed  to  bless  the  people  with 
the  name  of  twelve  letters.  Maimomdes  very 
wisely  rejects  the  idea,  that  any  power  was 
derived  from  these  letters  or  their  pronunci- 
ation, and  claims  that  the  only  virtue  of  the 
names  consisted  in  the  holy  ideas  expressed 
by  the  words  of  which  they  were  composed. 

The  following  are  the  ten  Kabbalistic 
names  of  God.  corresponding  to  the  ten 
Sephiroth:  1.  Eheyeh:  2.  Jah;  3.  Jehovah; 
4.  El;  5.  Eloah;  6.  Elohim:  7.  Jehovah  Sa- 
baoth;  8.  Elohim  Sabaoth;  9.  Elhi;  10. 
Adonai. 

Lanxi  extends  his  list  of  Divine  names  to 
twentynsix,  which,  with  thehr  signification, 
are  as  follows: 

I.  At,  The  Al^h  and  Tau,  that  is,  Alpha 
and  Omega.  A  name  figurative  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton. 

2.  Ihoh,  The  eternal,  absolute  principle  of 
creation,  and 

3.  Hoh.  Destruction,  the  male  and  fe- 
male principle,  the  author  and  regulator  of 
time  and  motion. 

4.  Jah,    The  Lord  and  Remunerator. 

5.  Oh,    The  severe  and  punisher. 

6.  Jao,    The  author  of  life  . 

7.  Azazel,    The  author  of  death. 

8.  JaoSabaoih,  God  of  the  coordinations 
of  loves  and  hatreds.  Lord  of  the  solstices 
and  the  equinoxes. 

9.  Ehie.    The  Being;  the  Ens. 

10.  El.  The  first  cause.  The  principle 
or  beginning  of  all  things. 

II.  Elo-ht,    The  good  principle. 

12.  Elo^,    The  evil  principle. 

13.  El-raccum.    The  succoring  princi{>le. 

14.  El-cannum.    The  abhorring  principle. 

15.  Ell.    The  most  luminous. 

16.  //.    The  omnipotent. 

17.  Ellohim.  The  omnipotent  and  benefi- 
cent. 

18.  Elohim,    The  most  beneficent. 

19.  Elo,    The  Sovereign,  the  Exoelsus. 

20.  Acton.    The  Lord,  the  Dominator. 

21.  Eloi.  The  illuminator,  the  most  ef- 
fulgent. 

22.  Adonai.    The  most  firm,  the  strongest. 

23.  Elton,    The  most  high. 

24.  Shaddai,    The  most  victorious. 

25.  Yeshurun,    The  most  generous. 

26.  NoU,    The  most  sublime. 

Like  the  Mohammedan  Ism  Allah,  Free- 
masonry presents  us  as  its  most  important 
feature  with  this  science  of  the  names  of 
God.  But  here  it  elevates  itself  above  Tal- 
mudical  and  Rabbinical  reveries,  and  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  Divine  Truth.  The 
names  of  God  were  undoubtedly  intended 
originally  to  be  a  means  of  communicating 
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the  knowledge  of  God  himself.  The  name 
waSy  from  its  construction  and  its  literal 
powers,  used  to  five  some  idea,  however 
scanty,  in  earlv  tmies,  of  the  true  nature 
and  essence  of  the  Deitv.  The  ineffable 
name  was  the  symbol  of  the  unutterable 
sublimity  and  perfection  of  truth  which 
emanate  from  the  Supreme  God,  while  the 
subordinate  names  were  symbols  of  the 
subordinate  manifestations  of  truth.  Free- 
masonry has  availed  itself  of  this  system, 
and,  in  its  reverence  for  the  Divine  Name, 
indicates  its  desire  to  attain  to  that  truth 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  its  labor.  The 
significant  words  of  the  Masonic  sjrstem, 
which  describe  the  names  of  God  wherever 
they  are  found,  are  not  intended  merely  as 
words  of  recognition,  but  as  indices,  point- 
ing— like  the  symbolic  ladder  of  Jacob  of 
the  First  Degree,  or  the  winding  stairs  of 
the  Second,  or  the  three  sates  of  the  Third 
— ^the  way  of  progress  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  Di- 
vine Truth.  And  this  is,  after  all,  the  real 
object  of  all  Masonic  science. 

Names  of  Lodges*  The  precedency  of 
Lodges  does  not  depend  on  their  names, 
but  on  their  numbers.  The  rule  declaring 
that  "the  precedency  of  Lodges  is  groimdeu 
on  the  semority  of  their  Constitution  '*  was 
adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  1727, 
{CofuUUtUions,  1738.  p.  154.)  The  number 
of  the  Lodge,  therefore,  by  which  its  prece- 
dencv  is  established,  is  alwa3rs  to  be  given  by 
the  Urand  Lodge. 

In  England,  Lodges  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  distinctive  names  before  the  latter 
pi^  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that  period 
the  Lodges  were  distinguisned  simply  by 
their  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Book  of  CorutUutionSf  published  in 
1723,  we  find  a  list  of  twenty  Lodges,  reg- 
istered by  their  numbers,  from  "No.  1"  to 
"No.  20,"  inclusive.  Subsequently,  they 
were  further  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  tavern  at  which  they  held  their  meetings. 
Thus,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same  work, 
published  in  1738,  we  meet  with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  six  Lodges,  designated  some- 
times, singularly  enou^,  as  Lodge  No.  6,  at 
the  Rummer  Tavern,  in  Queen  Street;  No,  8J^ 
at  the  Black  Doffj^m  Castle  Street :  or  No.  98, 
at  the  Bacchus  Tavern,  in  Little  Bush  Lane. 
With  such  names  and  localities,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  the  "three  small  glasses  of 
punch,"  of  which  Dr.  Ohver  so  feelingly 
speaks  in  his  Book  of  the  Lodge,  were  duly 
appreciated;  nor,  as  he  admits,  that  "there 
were  some  brethren  who  displayed  an  anxiety 
to  have  the  allowance  increased." 

In  1766  we  read  of  four  Lodges  that  were 
erased  from  the  Register,  under  the  similar 
designations  of  the  Globe,  Fleet  Street; 
the  Red  Cross  Inn,  Southwark;  No.  86,  at 
the  George,  Ironmongers'  Lane;  and  the 
Mercers^  Arms,  Mer^rs*  Street.  To  only 
one  of  these,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  a 
number  annexed.    The  name  and  locality 


of  the  tavern  was  presumed  to  be  a  sufficient 
distinction.  It  was  not  imtil  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  has 
been  already  obs^ed,  that  we  fi!nd  distinc- 
tive names  beginning  to  be  given  to  tJie 
Lodges;  for  in  1703  we  hear  of  the  Shak- 
speare  Lodge,  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  the  Royal 
Brunswick,  at  Sheffield ;  and  the  Lodf^  of 
Apollo,  at  Alcester.  From  that  time  ii 
became  a  usage  among  our  English  brethren, 
from  which  they  have  never  smce  departed. 

But  a  better  taste  b^Kan  to  prevail  at  a 
much  earlier  period  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  the  continental  and  colonial  Lodges.  In 
Scotland,  especially,  distinctive  names  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  in  the  very  old  charter  granting 
the  office  of  Hereditary  Grand  Masters  to 
the  Barons  of  Rosslyn,  of  which  the  date  can- 
not be  more  recent  than  1600^  we  find  among 
the  signatures  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  Lodge  of  Dunfermline  and  the  Lodge  of 
St.  Andrew^s.  Among  the  names  in  the  list 
of  the  Scotch  Lodges,  in  1736  are  those  of 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Kilwinning,  Aberdeen,  etc. 
These  names  were  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  localities;  but  in  1763,  while  the  English 
Lodges  were  still  content  with  their  numerical 
arrangement  only,  we  find  in  Edinburgh  such 
desimations  as  SL  Luke's,  St.  GUefs,  and 
St.  David^s  Lodges. 

The  Lodges  on  the  Continent,  it  is  true, 
at  first  adopted  the  English  method  of 
borrowing  a  tavern  sign  for  their  appella- 
tion; whence  we  find  the  Lodge  at  the  UMen 
lAon,  in  Holland,  in  1734,  and  before  that 
the  Lodge  at  Uure's  Tavern,  in  Paris^  in  1725. 
But  they  soon  abandoned  this  mefficient 
and  inelegant  mode  of  nomenclature;  and 
accordinglv,  in  1739,  a  Lodge  was  organized 
in  Switzerkmd  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Stranger's  Perfect  Union.  Tasteful  names, 
more  or  less  significant,  be^an  thenceforth 
to  be  adopted  by  the  contmental  Lodges. 
Among  them  we  may  meet  with  the  Lodge 
of  the  Three  Globes,  at  Berlin,  in  1740;  the 
Minerva  Lodge,  at  Leipsic,  in  1741;  Absalom 
Lodge,  at  Hamburg,  in  1742;  St.  Gwrge's 
Lodge,  at  the  same  place,  in  1743;  the  Lod^ 
of  the  Crowned  Column,  at  Brunswick,  m 
1745;  and  an  abundance  of  others,  all  with 
distinctive  names,  selected  sometimes  with 
much  and  sometimes  with  but  little  taste. 
But  the  worst  of  them  was  undoubtedlv 
better  than  the  Lodge  at  the  Goose  and  GritU 
iron,  which  met  in  London  in  1717. 

In  America,  from  the  very  introduction 
of  Masonry  into  the  continent,  significant 
names  were  selected  for  the  ixxiges:  and 
hence  we  have,  in  1734,  St.  John's  Lodge,  at 
Boston;  a  Solomon's  Lodge,  in  1735,  at  both 
Charleston  and  Savannah;  and  a  Union  KtU'' 
winning,  in  1754,  at  the  former  place. 

This  brief  historical  digression  will  serve 
as  an  examination  of  the  rules  which  should 
govern  all  founders  in  the  choice  of  Lodge 
names.  The  first  and  most  important  rule 
is  that  the  name  of  a  Lodge  should  be  tech- 
nically significant;  that  is,  it  must  allude 
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to  some  Masonic  fact  or  characteristic:  in 
other  wcvds,  there  must  be  something 
Masonic  about  it.  Under  this  rule,  all  names 
deriyed  from  obscure  or  unmasonio  localities 
should  be  rejected  as  unmeaning  and  in- 
appropriate. Dr.  Oliver,  it  is  true,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  says  that  ''the  name  of  a 
hundred,  or  wahpentake,  in  which  the  Lodge 
is  situated,  or  of  a  navigable  river,  which 
confers  wc»lth  and  digm^  on  the  town, 
are  proper  titles  for  a  Lodge."  But  a 
name  should  alwajrs  convey  an  idea,  and 
there  can  be  conceived  no  idea  worth  treas- 
uring in  a  Mason's  mind  to  be  deduced 
from  bestowing  such  names  as  New  York, 
PkUaddpkia,  or  Baliimoref  on  a  Lodge. 
The  selection  of  such  a  name  shows  but 
Uttte  originality  in  the  chooser^  and,  be- 
sides, if  there  be  two  Lodges  m  a  town, 
each  IB  equally  entitled  to  Qie  appellation; 
and  if  there  be  but  one,  the  appropriation 
of  it  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intention 
to  have  no  competition  in  the  futuro. 

Yet,  barren  of  Masonic  meaning  as  are 
such  geographical  names,  the  adoption  of 
them  IS  one  of  the  most  common  faults  in 
American  Masonic  nomendaturo.  The  ex- 
amination of  a  very  few  Registers,  taken  at 
random,  will  readily  evince  this  fact.  Thus, 
eij^ty-coght,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Lodges  in  Wisconsin,  are  named  after  towns 
or  counties;  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  Lodges  in  Indiana,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  have  names  derived  from  the 
same  source;  geographical  names  are  fotmd 
in  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  out  of  four 
hundred  and  three  Lodges  in  Ohio,  and  in 
twenty  out  of  thirtv-eii^t  in  Oregon.  But, 
to  compensate  for  this,  we  have  seventy-one 
Lodges  in  New  Hampshire,  and  only  two 
localgeographical  appellations  in  the  list. 

There  are,  however,  some  geographical 
names  which  are  admissible,  and,  indeed, 
highly  appropriate.  These  are  the  names 
of  places  celebrated  in  Masonic  history. 
Such  titles  for  Lodges  as  Jerusalem,  Tyre, 
lAbamon,  and  Joppa  are  unexceptionable. 
Patmaa,  which  is  the  name  of  a  Lodge  in 
Maryland,  seems,  as  the  Ions  residence  of 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Order,  to  be  un- 
objectiom^le.  So,  too,  Bethel,  because  it 
siipdifies  ''the  house  of  God";  Mount  Mo- 
rwi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple;  CaJr 
vary,  the  small  hill  on  which  the  sprig  of 
acacia  was  found:  Mount  Ararat,  where  the 
ark  of  our  father  Noah  rested;  Opfdr,  whence 
Solomon  brou^t  the  gold  and  precious 
stones  with  wmch  he  adorned  the  Temple; 
Tadmar,  because  it  was  a  city  built  by  King 
Solomon;  and  Salem  and  Jebus,  because  they 
are  flynon3rms  of  Jerusalem,  and  because  the 
latter  is  espedally  concerned  with  Ornan 
the  Jdi)usite,  on  whose  "threshing-floor" 
the  Temple  was  subsequently  built — are  all 
excellent  and  appropriate  names  for  Lodges. 
But  all  Scriptural  names  are  not  equally 
admissible.  Cabvlj  for  instance,  must  be 
rejected,  because  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
tention Detween  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  T3rre; 


and  Babylon,  because  it  was  the  place  where 
"language  was  confounded  and  Masonry 
lost,"  and  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  cap- 
tivity of  our  ancient  brethren;  Jericho,  be- 
cause it  was  under  a  curse;  and  Miegab  and 
Tophet,  because  th^  were  places  of  idol 
worship.  In  short,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a 
rule,  that  no  name  should  be  adopted  whose 
antecedents  are  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry. 

The  ancient  patrons  and  worthies  of  Free- 
masonry furnish  a  very  fertile  source  of 
Masonic  nomenclature,  and  have  been  very 
liberally  used  in  the  selection  of  names  of 
Lodges.  Among  the  most  important  may 
be  mentioned  St.  John,  Solomon,  Hiram, 
King  David,  Adoniram,  Enoch,  Archimedes, 
and  Pythaaoras.  The  Widow^s  Son  Lodge, 
of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  the 
United  States,  is  an  affecting  and  significant 
title,  which  can  hardly  be  too  often  used. 

Recourse  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  names 
of  modem  distinguished  men  who  have 
honored  the  Institution  by  their  adherence 
to  it,  or  who,  by  their  learning  in  Masonry, 
and  by  their  services  to  the  Order,  have 
merited  some  marks  of  approbation.  And 
hence  we  meet,  in  Englano,  as  the  names 
of  Lodges,  with  Sussex,  Moira,  Frederick, 
Zedand,  and  Robert  Bums;  and  in  this 
country  with  Washington,  Lafayette,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  and  Clay.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  that  no  name  be  selected  except  of 
one  who  was  both  a  Mason  and  had  oistin- 
guished  himself,  either  by  services  to  his 
country,  to  the  world,  or  to  the  Order. 
OUver  says  that  "the  most  appropriate  titles 
are  those  which  are  assumed  from  the  name 
of  some  ancient  benefactor  or  meritorious 
individual  who  was  a  native  of  the  place 
where  the  Lodge  is  held;  as,  in  a  city,  the 
builder  of  the  cathedral  church."  In  this 
country  we  are,  it  is  true,  precluded  from  a 
selection  from  such  a  source;  but  there  are 
to  be  foimd  some  of  those  old  benefactors 
of  Freemasonry,  who,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  or  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  ceased 
to  belong  to  any  particul^  country,  and 
have  now  become  the  common  property  of 
the  world-wide  Craft.  There  are,  for  instance, 
Carausius,  the  first  royal  patron  of  Masonry 
in  England;  and  St.  Alban,  the  first  Grand 
Master;  and  Athelstan  and  Prince  Edwin, 
both  active  encouragers  of  the  art  in  the  same 
kingdom.  There  are  Wykeham,  Gundulph. 
Giffard,  Langham,  Yevele  (called,  in  the  ola 
records,  the  King's  Freemason),  and  Chicheley, 
Jermyn^snd  Wren,  all  illustrious  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  England,  each  of  whom  would  be  well 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  giving  name  to  a 
Lodge,  and  an^  one  of  whom  would  be  better, 
more  euphomous,  and  more  spirit-stirrins 
than  the  unmeaning,  and  oftentimes  crabbed, 
name  of  some  obscure  viUage  or  post-office, 
from  which  too  many  of  our  Lodges  derive 
their  titles. 

And,  then,  again,  among  the  great  bene* 
factors  to  Masonic  literature  and  laborers 
in  Masonic  science  there  are  such  names  aa 
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Anderaonf  Dunckerley,  Preston,  Hutcktnson, 
Town,  Jvehb,  and  a  host  of  others,  who, 
thou^  dead,  still  live  by  their  writings  in  our 
memories. 

The  virtues  and  tenets — ^the  inculcation 
and  practise  of  which  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Masonic  system — form  very 
excellent  and  appropriate  names  for  Lodges, 
and  have  always  be^  popular  among  correct 
Masonic  nomenclators.  Thus  we  every- 
where find  such  names  as  Charity,  Concord, 
EqualUy,  Faith,  Fellowship,  Harmony,  Hope, 
Humility,  Mystic  Tie,  Relief,  Truth,  Union, 
and  Virtue,  Frequently,  by  a  transposition 
of  the  word  "Lodee"  and  the  distinctive 
appellation,  with  tne  interposition  of  the 
preposition  ''of/'  a  more  sonorous  and 
emphatic  name  is  given  by  our  English  and 
European  brethren,  although  the  custom  is 
but  rarely  followed  in  this  coimtry.  Thus 
we  have  by  this  method  the  Lodge  of  Regu- 
larity, the  Lodae  of  Fidelity,  the  Liodge  of 
Industry,  and  the  Lodge  of  Prudent  Brdhren, 
in  Endand;  and  in  France,  the  Lodge  of 
Benevolent  Friends,  the  Lodge  of  Perfect  Union, 
the  Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  and  the  cele- 
brated Lodge  of  the  Nine  Sisters, 

As  the  names  of  illustrious  men  will  some- 
times stimulate  the  members  of  the  Lodges 
which  bear  them  to  an  emulation  of  their 
characters,  so  the  names  of  the  Masonic 
virtues  may  serve  to  incite  the  brethren  to 
their  practise,  lest  the  inconsistency  of  their 
names  and  tneir  conduct  should  excite  the 
ridicule  of  the  world. 

Another  fertile  and  appropriate  source  of 
names  for  Lodges  is  to  be  found  in  the  sym- 
bols and  implements  of  the  Order.  Hence, 
we  frequently  meet  with  such  titles  as  Level, 
Trowel,  Rising  Star,  Rising  Sun,  Olive  Branch, 
Evergreen,  Doric,  Cforinthian,  Delta,  and  Cor- 
ner-Stone  Lodges.  Acacia  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  of  these  symbolic  names;  but,  un- 
fortunately, through  gross  ignorance,  it  is 
often  corrupted  into  Cassia — an  insignificant 
plant,  which  has  no  Masonic  or  symbolic 
meaning. 

An  important  rule  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Lodges,  and  one  which  must  at  once  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  person  of  taste,  is  that 
the  name  should  be  euphonious.  This  prin- 
ciple of  euphony  has  been  too  little  attended 
to  m  the  selection  of  even  geographical  names 
in  this  country,  where  names  with  imjirac- 
ticable  sounds,  or  with  ludicrous  associations, 
are  often  affixed  to  our  towns  and  rivers. 
Speaking  of  a  certain  island,  with  the  un- 
pronounceable name  of  '*Srh,"  Lieber  says, 
^'If  Homer  himself  were  bom  on  such  an 
island,  it  could  not  become  immortal,  for  the 
best-disposed  scholar  would  be  unable  to 
remember  the  name":  and  he  thinks  that  it 
was  no  trifling  obstacle  to  the  fame  of  many 
Poli^  heroes  m  the  revolution  of  that  country, 
that  they  had  names  which  left  upon  the 
mind  of  foreigners  no  effect  but  that  of  utter 
confusion.  An  error  like  this  must  always 
be  avoided  in  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  Lodge. 


The  word  selected  should  be  soft,  vocal^ 
not  too  long  nor  too  Bhort — and,  above  all, 
be  accompanied  in  its  soimd  or  meaning  by 
no  low^  indecorous,  or  ludicrous  association. 
For  this  reason  such  names  of  Lodges  should 
be  rejected  as  Shd>oygan  and  Oconomowoc 
from  the  registry  of  Wisconsin,  because  of 
the  uncouthness  of  the  sound;  and  Rough  and 
Ready  and  Indian  Diggings  from  that  of 
California,  on  account  of  the  ludicrous 
associations  which  these  names  convey. 
Again,  Pythagoras  Lodge  is  preferable  to 
Pythagorean,  and  Archimedes  is  better  than 
Archimedean,  because  the  noun  is  more  eu- 
phonious and  more  easily  pronounced  than 
the  adjective.  But  this  rule  is  difficult  to 
illustrate  or  enforce;  for,  after  all,  this  thing 
of  euphony  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  we 
all  know  the  adage,  ''de  gustibus." 

A  few  negative  rules,  which  are,  however, 
easily  deduced  from  the  affirmative  ones 
already  given,  will  complete  l^e  topic. 

No  name  of  a  Lodge  should  be  adopted 
which  is  not,  in  some  rentable  way^  con- 
nected with  Masonry.  Everybody  will  ac- 
knowledge that  Morgan  Lod|;e  would  be  an 
anomaly,  and  that  Cowan  Lodge  would,  if 
possible,  be  worse.  But  there  are  some 
names  which,  although  not  quite  as  bad  as 
these,  are  on  principle  equally  as  objection- 
able. Why  should  any  of  our  Lodges,  for 
instance,  assume,  as  many  of  them  have, 
the  names  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  or  Taylor, 
since  none  of  these  distinguished  men  were 
Masons  or  patrons  of  the  Craft? 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  of 
saints  unconnected  with  Mason^  is  for  a 
similar  reason  objectionable.  Beside  our 
patrons  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  but  three  other  saints  can 
lay  any  claims  to  Masonic  honors,  and  these 
are  St.  Alban,  who  introduced^  or  is  said  to 
have  introduced,  the  Order  into  En^and, 
and  has  been  liberally  complimented  m  the 
nomenclature  of  Lodges:  and  St.  Swithin, 
who  was  at  the  head  ol  the  Oaft  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelwolf;  and  St.  Benedict,  who 
was  the  foimder  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
of  Bridge  Builders.  But  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  St.  Andrew,  all  of  whom  have  given 
names  to  numerous  Lodges,  can  have  no 
pretensions  to  assist  as  sponsors  in  these 
Masonic  baptisms,  since  they  were  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  Craft. 

To  the  Ladian  names  of  Lodges  there  is 
a  radical  objection.  It  is  true  that  their 
names  are  often  very  euphonious  and  al- 
ways significant,  for  the  red  men  of  our 
continent  are  tasteful  and  ingenious  in  their 
selection  of  names — ^much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  whites,  who  borrow  from  them; 
but  their  significance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Masonry. 

What  has  oeen  said  of  Lodges  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis, 
of  Chapters,  Councils,  and  Commanderies. 

Namor.  A  city  of  Belgium,  where  the 
Primitive  Scottish  Rite  was  first  established; 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Rite  of  Namur. 
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Na4M.  The  ark  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 
A  chest  or  stnicture  with  more  height  than 
depth,  and  thereby  unlike  the  laraelitish 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  winged  figures 
emhraoed  the  lower  part  of  the  Nao&  while 
the  cherubim  of  the  Ark  of  Yahveh  were 
placed  above  its  lid.  Yahveh  took  up  his 
abode  above  the  propitiatory  or  covering 
between  the  wings  of  the  cherubim^  e3cte- 
riorl^.  while  the  ^ods  of  Egypt  were  reputed 
as  hidden  in  the  mterior  ca  the  Naos  of  the 
sacred  bark^  bdiind  hermetically  closed  doors. 
(See  Cherubim,) 

Naphtoll.  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  adjoined,  on  its  western  border,  to 
Phoenicia,  uid  there  m\ist,  therefore,  have 
been  freauent  and  easy  communication 
between  uie  Phoenicians  and  the  Naphtal- 
ites,  resulting  sometimes  in  intermarriage. 
This  will  ezj^ain  the  fact  that  Hiram  the 
Builder  was  the  son  of  a  widow  <^  Naphtali 
and  a  man  of  Tyre. 

Naples*  Freemasonry  must  have  been 
practised  in  Naples  before  1751,  for  in  that 
year  £jng  Charles  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
it  in  his  dominions.  The  author  of  Anti- 
Saint  Nicaise  says  that  there  was  a  Grand 
Lodge  at  Nc^les,  in  1756.  which  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Loages  of  Germany. 
But  its  meetings  were  suspended  by  a  royal 
edict  in  SepteniDer,  1775.  In  1777  this  edict 
was  repealed  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  Queen, 
and  Masonry  was  agam  tolerated.  This 
toleration  lasted,  however,  only  for  a  brief 
period.  In  1781  Ferdinand  IV.  renewed  the 
edict  of  suppression,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  century  Freemasonry  was 
subjected  in  Italy  to  the  combined  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  Alasons 
of  Naples  met  onlv  in  secret.  In  1793,  after 
the  French  Revolution,  many  Lodges  were 
openly  OTKanized.  A  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  was  established  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1809,  of  which  King  Joachim  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Orient 
of  Naples  on  the  24tn  of  the  same  month. 
The  tact  that  the  Grand  Orient  worked 
according  to  the  French  Rite,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  according  to  the  Scottish,  caused 
dissensions  between  the  two  bodies,  which, 
however,  wwe  finally  healed.  And  on  the 
^d  of  May,  1811,  a  Concordat  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Supreme  Council  and  the 
Grand  Orient,  by  which  the  latter  took  the 
supeorvision  oi  the  degrees  up  to  the  Eight- 
eenth, and  the  former  of  those  from  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  Thirty-third.  In  October, 
1812,  ISjng  Joachim  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  as  its  Grand 
Commander.  Both  bodies  became  extinct 
in  1815,  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 

Napoleon  I«  It  has  been  claimed,  and 
with  much  just  reason,  as  shown  in  his  course 
of  life,  that  Napoleon  the  Great  was  a 
member  of  the  Broth^hood,  and  it  is  said 
was  initii^bed  at  Malta,  between  Jime  12  and 
July  19,  1798.  The  AheiUe  Maganniqus  of 
1829,  and  Clavel,  in  1830,  all^  that  he 
^ted  a  Lodge  incognito  in  Paris.    His  life. 


indicated  favor  to  the  Fraternity,  and  in  1804 
he  appointed  Joseph  Buonaparte  G.  Master 
of  the  Grand  Orient.  Lucien  and  Louis 
Buonaparte  were  of  the  Fraternity,  as  also 
Jerome.  Louis  Napoleon  III.  was  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  of 
France. 

Napoleonic  Masonry.  An  Order  under 
this  name,  called  also  the  French  Order  of 
Noachites,  was  established  at  Paris,  in  1816, 
by  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  It  was  divided  into  three  degrees : 
1.  Knight;  2.  Commander;  3.  Grand  £!lect. 
The  last  degree  was  subdivided  into  three 
points:  i.  Secret  Judge;  ii.  Perfect  Initiate; 
lii.  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Oak.  The  mys- 
tical ladder  in  this  Rite  consisted  of  eight 
steps  or  sts«es,  whose  names  were  Adam, 
Eve,  Noah,  Lamech,  Naamah,  Peleg,  Oubal, 
and  Orient.  The  initials  of  these  words, 
properly  transposed,  compose  the  word  Na- 
POLBON.  and  this  is  enough  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  system.  General  Bertrand  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  but,  as  he  was  then 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  Order  was 
directed  by  a  Supreme  Commander  and  two 
Lieutenants.  It  was  Masonic  in  form  only, 
and  lasted  but  for  a  few  years. 

Narbonne,  Bite  of.     See  Primitwe  Rite. 

National  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany. 
The  Royal  Mother  Lo({se  of  the  Three 
Globes,  which  had  been  established  at  Berlin 
in  1740.  and  recognized  as  a  Grand  Lodge 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1744,  renoimced 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance  in  1771,  and. 
declaring  itself  free  and  independent,  assumed 
the  title  of  "The  Grand  National  Mother 
Lod^e  of  the  Three  Globes,"  by  which  appella- 
tion it  is  still  known. 

The  Grand  Orient  of  France,  among  its 
first  acts,  established,  as  an  Integral  part 
of  itself,  a  National  Grand  Lodge  oi  Frajiceu 
wtnch  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Grand 
Lodge,  which,  it  declared,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  But  the  year  after,  in  1773,  the  Na- 
tional Grand  Lodge  was  suppressed  by  the 
power  which  had  given  it  birth;  and  no  such 
power  is  now  recognised  in  French  Masonry. 

Naymns  Greens.  The  Grand  Lodge, 
No.  1.,  MS.  contains  the  following  passage: 
"Y^  befell  that  their  was  on'  curious  Masson 
that  height  [was  called]  Naymus  Grecus 
that  had  bvn  at  the  making  of  Sallomon's 
Temple,  ana  he  came  into  ffraunce,  and  therei 
he  taught  the  science  of  Massonrey  to  men  of 
ffraimce."  Who  was  this  "Naymus  Grecus"? 
The  writers  of  these  old  records  of  Masonry 
are  notorious  for  the  way  in  which  th^ 
mangle  all  names  and  words  that  are  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  who  or  what  is  meant  b}r  this  word.  It  is 
differently  spelled  in  the  various  manuscripts: 
Namaa  Oredoua  in  the  Lausdowne,  Naymua 
OrcBCus  in  the  Sloane,  Orecua  alone  in  the 
Edinburgh-Kilwinning,  and  Maymue  Greene 
in  the  Dowland.*    Anderson,  in  the  second 

*  For  a  table  of  the  various  spellings,  see  Are 
QtuUuow  Coronatorum,  iiL,  163. 
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edition  of  his  ConstihUians  (1738,  p.  16) » 
callfl  him  Ninus.  Now,  it  would  not  be 
an  altogeth^  wild  conjecture  to  sup- 
poee  that  some  confused  idea  of  Magna 
Gneda  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  these 
unlettered  Masons,  especially  since  the 
Leland  Manuscript  records  that  in  Magna 
Gnecia  Pythagoras  established  his  school,  and 
then  sent  Masons  into  France.  Between 
Magna  GrcBcia  and  Maynus  OrecuB  the  bridge 
is  a  short  one,  not  greater  than  between 
Tubal-catn  and  Wackan,  which  we  find  in 
a  German  Middle  Age  document.  The  one 
being  the  name  of  a  place  and  the  other  of  a 
person  would  be  no  obstacle  to  these  accom- 
modating record  writers;  nor  must  we  flinch 
at  the  anachronism  of  placing  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  at  the  building  of 
the  SolonK>nic  Temple,  when  we  remember 
that  the  same  wnters  make  Euclid  and 
Abraham  contemporaries. 

Naiareth.  A  city  of  Galilee,  in  which 
our  Savior  spent  his  childhood  and  much 
of  his  life,  and  whence  he  is  often  called, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Nasarene,  or 
Jesus  of  Nasareth.  JeauB  Nazarentts  was  a 
portion  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross.  (See 
J.  N,  R.  /.)  In  the  Rose  Croix,  Nasareth 
is  a  significant  word,  and  Jesus  is  designated 
as  "our  Master  of  Nasareth,"  to  indicate 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  new  dogmas 
on  whidb  the  Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross  was 
instituted. 

Nebraska*  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
Nebraska  in  October,  1855,  by  a  Charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dlinois  to  Nebraska 
Lodge.  Two  other  Lodges  were  subseauentl^r 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  In  September,  1857,  the  Grand 
Lod^  of  Nebraska  was  organized  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  these  three  Lodges, 
and  R.  C.  Jordan  was  elected  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Chapter  was  organised  March 
19,  1867.  The  Grand  Conunanderv  of  Ne- 
braska was  instituted  at  Omaha,  December 
28, 1871. 

xfebachadiiessar.  About  630  years  b.  c. 
the  empire  and  city  of  Babylon  were  con- 
quered oy  Nebuchadnessar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  nomadic  race,  who,  descenduig 
from  their  homes  in  the  Caucasian  moimtains, 
had  overwhelmed  the  coimtries  of  Southern 
Asia.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  during 
his  whole  reign  in  wars  of  conquest.  Among 
other  nations  who  fell  beneath  his  victorious 
arms  was  Judea,  whose  king,  Jehoiakim,  was 
slain  bjr  N^uchadneszar,  and  his  son, 
JehoiacJun^  ascended  the  Jewish  throne. 
After  a  reign  of  three  years^  he  was  deposed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  kingdom  ^ven 
to  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  a  monitfch  distin- 
guished for  his  vices.  Having  repeatedly 
rebelled  against  the  Babylonian  king,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after 
a  siege  of  eigiiteen  months,  reduced  it.  The 
citv  was  leveled  wiUi  the  ground,  the  Temple 
pillaged  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  These  events 
are  commemorated  in  the  first  section  of 


the  English  and  American  Royal  Arch  tywr 
tem. 

NebUfnUUn*  A  captain,  or,  as  we 
would  now  call  him,  a  general  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  commanded  the  Chaldean 
army  at  the  sieee  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
executed  the  oraers  of  his  sovereign  by 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Tempfe,  and 
by  carrving  the  inhabitants,  except  a  few 
husbanomffli,  as  captives  to  babylon. 

Ncno  Lodges*  The  subject  of  Lodges 
of  colored  persons,  commonly  called  "Negro 
LoNdges,"  was  for  manv  years  a  source  of 
agitation  in  the  United  States,  not  on  account, 
fl;enerally,  of  the  color  of  the  members  of  these 
Lodges,  but  on  account  of  the  supposed 
ille^^ty  of  their  Charters.  The  history  of 
their  organization  was  thoroughly  investi- 
^ted,  many  years  ago.  bv  Bro.  Philip  S. 
Tucker,  of  Vermont,  ana  Charles  W.  Moore, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  result  is  here 
given,  with  the  addition  of  certain  facts 
derived  from  a  statement  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Lodge  in  1827. 

Prince  EfaU  and  thirteen  other  negroes  were 
made  Masons  in  a  military  Lodge  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  then  at  Boston,  on  March  6,  1775. 
When  the  Army  was  withdrawn  these  negroes 
applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for 
a  Charter  and  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1784,  a  Charter  for  a  Master's  Lodge  was 
flranted,  although  not  received  until  1787,  to 
Prince  Hall  and  others,  all  colored  men,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
The  Lodge  bore  the  name  of  "African  Lodge, 
No.  429,''  and  was  situated  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  Lodge  ceased  its  connection 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  many 
years,  and  about  the  oeginning  of  the  present 
century  its  registration  was  stricken  from  the 
rolls  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
when  new  lists  were  made  as  were  many  other 
Lodges  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  its  legal 
existence,  in  the  meantime,  nev^  having  been 
recognized  by  tiie  Grand  Lodse  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  body  it  had  always  refused 
to  acknowledge  allegiance. 

After  the  death  of  Hall  and  his  colleagues, 
to  whom  the  Charter  had  been  grantee^  the 
Lodge,  for  want  of  some  one  to  conduct  its 
affairs,  fdl  into  abeyance,  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase,  became  dormant.  After  some 
years  it  was  revived,  but  by  whom,  or  under 
what  process  of  Masonic  law,  is  not  stated, 
and  information  of  the  revival  given  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  but  no  reply  or  rec- 
ognition was  received  from  that  body.  After 
some  hesitation  as  to  what  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  thev  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  they  have  themselves  stated,  "that, 
with  what  knowledge  they  possessed  of  Ma- 
sonry, and  as  peopfe  of  color  by  tiiemsdves. 
they  were,  and  ought  by  rights  to  be,  free  and 
independent  of  other  Lodges."  Accordingly, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1827.  they  issued  a  proto- 
col, in  which  they  said:  '^  We  publicly  declare 
ourselves  free  and  indepjendent  of  any  Lodge 
from  this  day,  and  we  will  not  be  tributary  or 
governed  by  any  Lodge  but  that  of  our  own." 
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They  soon  after  aflsumed  the  name  of  the 
''Pnnoe  Hall  Grand  Lodge.''  and  iasued  Char- 
ters  for  the  constitution  of  subordinates,  and 
from  it  have  proceeded  all  the  Lodges  of  col- 
ored persons  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

Admitting  even  the  legality  of  the  English 
Charter  of  1784— it  will  oe  seen  that  there  was 
already  a  Masonic  authority  in  Massachu- 
setts upon  whose  prerogatives  of  jurisdiction 
such  (jhartor  was  an  invasion — ^it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  unrecognized  self-revival  of 
1S27,  and  the  subsequent  assumption  of 
Grand  Lodge  powers,  were  illegal,  and  ren- 
dered both  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  and 
all  the  Lodges  which  emanated  from  it  clan- 
destine. And  this  has  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  Masonic  jurists  in  America. 

[However,  Masonry  has  spread  among  the 
negroes  until  now  they  have  Lodges  and 
Grand  Lodses  in  most  of  the  States  and  in 
Canada  and  Liberia.  As  they  wear  emblems 
of  all  the  other  bodies  it  is  presumable  they 
have  them  as  well.] 

Ndkbbor.  All  the  Old  Constitutions  have 
the  charge  that  '*ev^  Mason  shall  keep  true 
oounsd  a  Lodge  and  Chamber."  (Sloane  MS., 
No.  3848.)  This  is  enlarged  in  the  Anderson- 
ian  Char^  of  1722  thus:  "You  are  not  to  let 
your  f amihr,  friends,  and  neighbours  know  the 
concerns  of  the  Lodge."  ^  (CanUituHona,  1723, 
p.  55.)  However  loquacious  a  Mason  mav  be 
m  the  natural  confidence  of  nei^borhood  in- 
tercourse, he  must  be  reserved  m  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  esoteric  concerns  of  Masonry. 

Ndtlu  The  £^m>tian  synonym  of  the 
Gredc  Athene  or  Mmerva. 

Neluun*    Sp^.    But  properly  according  to 

the  Masoretic  pointing,  NAKAM.    A  Hebrew 
word  signifying  Vengeance,  and  a  significant 
word  in  the  high  degrees.     (See  Vengeance.) 
Nekjunah.    TCOp^.      H^rew,    signifying 

Vengeance,  and,  13ce  Nakam,  a  significant 
word  in  the  hi^  degrees. 

Nemlirotli.  A  corruption  of  Nimrod,  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Records. 

Nemesis*  According  to  Hesiod,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Night,  originally  the  peraonificationof  the 
moral  feeUn^  ofright  and  a  just  fear  of  crimi- 
nal actions;  m  other  words.  Conscience.  A  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  Nemesis  at  Attica.  She  was 
at  times  called  Adrastea  and  Rhanmusia^and 
represented  in  the  earliest  days  a  young  virgin 
like  unto  Venus:  at  a  later  penod,  as  older 
and  holding  a  heim  and  wheel.  At  Rhamnus 
there  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  of  Parian  marble 
executed  by  Phidias.  The  festival  in  Greece 
held  in  her  honor  was  called  Nemesia. 

Neoeoms*  A  name  of  the  g^uardian  of  the 
Temple. 

Neophyte*  Greek,  wiofvtps,  newly  planied. 
In  the  pnmitive  church,  it  sig^iified  one  who 
had  recently  abandoned  Judaism  or  Pagan- 
ism and  embraced  Christianity;  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  those  recently  admitted  into 
its  communion  are  still  so  called.  Hence  it 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  young  disciple  of 
any  art  or  science.  Thus  Ben  Jonson  calls  a 
young  actor,  at  his  first  entrance  "on  the 


boards,"  a  neofhyte  plaver.  In  Freemasomy 
the  newly  initiated  and  uninstructed  candi- 
date is  sometimes  so  designated. 

Neoitetonlsm.  A  philosophical  school, 
founded  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  added 
to  the  theosophic  theories  <^rlato  many  mys- 
tical doctrines  borrowed  from  the  East.  The 
Principal  disciples  of  this  school  were  Philo* 
udffius,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Produs,  and  Julian  the  Apostate.^  Much 
of  the  symbolic  teaching  or  the  hisher  de- 
grees of  Masonry  has  be^  derived  from  the 
school  of  the  Neoplatonists,  e^ecialbr  from 
the  writings  of  Jan&lichus  and  Philo-JudsBus. 
NephaUiu  Festivals,  without  wine,  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  lesser  deities. 

Nergal.  (Heb.  hy)^)  The  synonsrm  of 
misfortime  and  iU-luck.  The  Hebrew  name 
for  Mars:  and  in  astrology  the  lesser  Malefic. 
The  word  in  Sanskrit  is  Nrigal, 

Ne  plus  ultnu  Latin.  Nothing  more  6e- 
yond.  The  motto  adopted  (ot  the  degree  of 
Kadosh  by  its  foimders,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  summit  of  Masonry,  beyond 
which  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  sou|(ht. 
And,  although  high^  degrees  have  been  smce 
added,  the  motto  is  stUl  retained. 

Netherlands*  Speculative  Masonry  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
opening  at  The  Hague,  in  1731,  of  an  occa- 
sional Lodge  under  a  Deputation  granted  by 
Lord  Lovei,  G.  M.  of  England,  of  which  Dr. 
Desaguliers  was  Master,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  First  ana  Second  degrees  on 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterward  the  Em- 
peror Frands  I.  He  received  the  Third  De- 
gree subsequently  in  England.  But  it  was 
not  until  September  30,  1734,  that  a  regular 
Lodge  was  opened  by  Bro.  Vincent  de  la 
Chai>elle,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  originator  of  Masonry  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1735,  this  Lodge  received  a  Patent  or  Dep- 
utation from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
John  Cornelius  Rademaker  being  appointed 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  several  daugh- 
ter Lodges  were  established  by  it.  In  the 
same  year  the  States  General  prohibited  all 
Masonic  meetings  by  an  edict  issued  Novem- 
ber 30, 1735.  I^e  Roman  clergy  actively  per- 
secuted the  Masons,  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  for  in  1737  the  ma^strates 
repealed  the  edict  of  suppression,  and  forbade 
the  clergy  from  any  mterference  with  the 
Order,  alter  whidi  Masonry  flourished  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Masonic  innovations 
and  controversies  that  had  affected  the  rest 
of  the  continent  never  successfully  obtruded 
on  the  Dutch  Masons,  who  practised  with 
great  fidelity  the  simple  rite  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  although  an  attempt  had 
been  made  in  1757  to  introduce  them.  In 
17d8,  the  Grand  Lodge  adopted  a  Book  of 
Statutes,  by  which  it  accepted  the  three  Sym- 
boUc  degrees,  and  refeired  the  four  high 
degrees  <n  the  PVench  Rite  to  a  Grand  Chap- 
ter. In  1816,  Prince  Fredmck  attempted  a 
reform  in  the  degrees,  which  was,  however, 
only  partially  successful.    The  Grand  Lodge 
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of  the  Netherlands,  whose  Orient  is  at  The 
Haffue,  tolerates  the  high  degrees  without  ao- 
tuaSy  recognusing  them.  Most  of  the  Lodges 
confine  themsdves  to  the  Ssrmbolio  degrees 
of  St.  John's  Maflonr3%  while  a  few  practise 
the  reformed  system  of  Prince  Fredenck. 

Network*  One  of  the  decorations  of  the 
pillars  at  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  (See  PtI- 
lar9  of  the  Porch,) 

Nevada.  Nevada  was  originally  a  part  of 
Califomia,  and  when  separated  from  it  in 
1865,  there  were  eight  Lodges  in  it  working 
under  Charters  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cal- 
ifomia.  These  Lodges  in  that  year  held  a 
convention  at  Virginia,  and  organised  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nevada. 

Ne  Tarietur.  Latin.  Lett  it  ahotdd  he 
changed.  These  words  refer  to  the  Masonic 
usage  of  requiring  a  Brother,  when  he  receives 
a  cSiificate  from  a  Lodge,  to  affix  his  name, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  margin,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  which  enables  distant 
brethren,  by  a  comparison  of  the  handwriting, 
to  recognise  tilie  true  and  original  owner  of  the 
certificate,  and  to  detect  any  impostor  who 
may  surreptitiously  have  obtained  one. 

New  Bmnswldc*  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduce into  this  province  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centuryby  both  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  Scotland  and  JBngland,  and  afterward  oy 
that  of  Ireland.  The  former  two  bodies  ap- 
pointed, at  a  later  period.  Provincial  Grand 
Masters,  and  in  1844  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
was  organized  on  the  registry  of  Scotland. 
The  province  of  New  Brunswidc  becoming  an 
independent  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, a  Grand  Lodge  was  established  in  Oc- 
tober, 1867,  by  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  of 
the  territory,  and  B.  Lester  Peters  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  Capitular,  Cryptic,  and  Tem- 
plar Masonry  each  have  bodies  in  the  Province. 

Newfoundland.  The  Ancient  Colony  of 
Newfoundland  still  remains  without  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  Ma- 
sonry in  this  island  dates  back  to  1746,  the 
first  Warrant  being  granted  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  at  Boston.  Bro.  J.  Lane's  list 
gives  six  Lodges  warranted  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancients 
(Englioid)  is  credited  with  four — one  in  1774 
and  three  in  1788— and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  (Modems)  with  two — one  eadi  in 
1784  and  1785.  Nine  others  were  chartered 
by  the  present  Grand  Lod^e  of  Enjgland  up 
to  1881,  a  numb^  still  remaining  active. 

New  Hampshire.  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduced into  New  Hampshire  in  Jime,  1734, 
by  the  constitution  of  ot.  John's  Lodge  at 
Portsmouth,  under  a  Charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Several  other  Lodges 
were  subsequently  constituted  by  the  same  au- 
thority. In  1789  a  convention  of  these  Lodges 
was  held  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Hampshire  oiganized,  and  John  SulB- 
van,  the  President  of  the  State,  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  A  Grand  Chapter  was  or- 
dzed  in  1819,  and  a  Grand  Conmiandery  in 


New  Jersey.  The  history  of  Freemasomy 
in  New  Jersey  prior  to  the  establishnmnt  A 
the  Grand  Lodge  m  a.d.  1786,  was  involved 
m  such  obscurity  that  only  by  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  the  late  Grand  Secretary 
Joseph  H.  Hough,  and  the  cooperation  of  an 
inteUigent  historical  conmiittee,  has  it  been 
possible  to  ascertain  and  collate  ihe  fragmen- 
tary and  scanty  data  into  a  sequent,  albeit 
incomplete,  narrative. 

The  gimeral  upturning  due  to  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  War,  the  unsettled  conditions  which 
prevailed  for  many  years,  and  the  inf requency 
of  opportunity  for  Masonic  meetings,  must 
account  for  the  dispersion  of  such  records  as 
were  kept,  and  suggest  why  it  was  that  the 
information  contamed  in  t^e  earlier  works 
purporting  to  be  Masonic  history  was  so  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  as  to  appear  to  be  tradi- 
tional rather  than  authentic.  The  researches 
of  this  committee  of  Hie  Grand  Lodge  c^  New 
Jersey  have  removed  much  of  the  obscurity 
surrounding  the  few  obtainable  facts. 

It  proved  the  issue  of  the  first  deputation 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Grand  Master 
of  England,  to  Daniel  Coxe,  on  Jime  5. 
1730,  empowering  the  latter  as  "Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Yatk. 
New  Jersey  and  Pensilvania,  in  America.'' 
Diligent  search  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  thorough  inquiry  for 
the  letters  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject amon^  the  descendants  of  Bro.  Coxe. 
failed  to  disclose  cmy  testimony  whatever  ot 
the  exercise  by  him,  or  by  anyone  acting 
under  his  authority,  of  the  prerogatives  con- 
tained in  that  deputation.  The  chronological 
fact  remains,  however,  that  Daniel  Coxe  was 
the  first  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  in  the  new  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Lodges  in 
New  Jersey  appears  to  be  recorded  as  foUows: 
The  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York^ 
George  Harrison,  issued  a  warrant  erecting  a 
Lodge  in  the  city  of  Newark,  dated  May  13, 
1761,  and  although  the  minutes  of  this  Lodge 
are  not  continuous,  and  the  meetings  were 
intermitted^    once,    i^parently    for    sixteen 

El,  yet  it  survives,  venerated  and  held  in 
rc^^ard  for  its  honorable  history,  as  St. 
's  Lodge,  No.  1,  upon  the  present  register. 
A  year  'itter  Provincial  Grand  Master  Jer- 
emy Gridley  of  Massachusetts  procured  the 
issue  of  a  deputation  to  erect  Temple  Lodge, 
No.  1  in  Elizabethtown.  dated  June  24, 1762. 
and  on  December  27,  1763,  Uie  same  Grand 
Lodge  granted  a  petition  for  the  erection  of  a 
Lodge  by  the  name  of  St.  John's,  at  Prince- 
ton. No  record  of  the  actual  tranasu^ions  of 
these  two  Lod^  has  been  discovered,  but 
the  late  Recordmg  Grand  Secretaiy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  sufficient  authority  for  the 
averment  that  both  Lodges  had  been  duly  or- 

Sanised,  and  did  Masonic  work,  evidenced  by 
ocuments  regarding  them,  which  were  sub- 
sequently destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Boston  in  1865.  After 
an  interval  of  three  years.  Provincial  Grand 
Master  Ball  of  Pennsylvania  warranted  a 
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Lodge  at  Baakinfiridge,  N.  J.,  as  No.  10,  on 
the  register  of  PenDsylvania,  anoth^  was 
warranted  in  1779  at  Middletown,  and  in  1781 
Burlington  Lodge,  No.  32,  was  given  existence. 

A  word  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  A  convention  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  was  held  pursuant  to 
notice  in  the  dty  of  New  Brunswick  on  De- 
cember 18,  1786.  and  "being  Master  Masons, 
as  every  one  of  tnem  find  upon  strict  trial  ana 
due  examination,  and  residing  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  forming  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, do  herd^3r  unanimou^  nominate  and 
elect  the  following  Master  Masons  to  the  sev- 
eral ofifices  following,  to  wit." 

The  civic  titles  of  the  respective  officers  fol- 
low: Chief  Justice,  Vice  President  of  New 
Jersey,  late  Hi«^  sheriff.  Representative  in 
the  Assembly,  late  Colonel  in  the  Army  of 
the  U.  S^Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
another  High  Sheriff. 

Individual  Masons  therefore,  not  Lodges, 
had  the  honor  of  establishing  this  Grand 
Lodge,  the  complete  records  of  which,  care- 
fully preserved,  are  in  print  and  available  for 
information  respecting  the  growth  oi  the  Fra- 
ternity in  New  Jersey. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  at  Bur- 
lington, December  30, 1856;  the  Grand  Coim- 
dl,  November  26, 1860;  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery.  February  14, 1860.        [R.  A.  S.] 

New  Mexico.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri issued  warrants  to  the  following  Lodges 
in  New  Mexico,  viz.:  Aztec  Lodee.  No.  108; 
Chapman  Lodge,  No.  95;  and  Monteziuna 
Lodffe,  No.  109. 

Theae  Lodges  met  in  convention.  August  6, 
1877,  at  Santa  F^  for  the  purpose  oi  discussing 
the  question  of  forming  a  Grand  Lodge. 
Bro.  Simon  B.  Newcomb  presided.  Tne 
committee  on  credentials  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  above-mentioned 
Lodges  to  be  present. 

The  next  oav  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted,  tne  Grand  Officers  were  elected 
and  installed,  Bro.  Wm.  W.  Griffin  being 
M.  W.  Grand  Master,  and  David  J.  Miller 
R.  W.  Grand  Secretary. 

New  Templars.  An  Order  of  five  decrees 
instituted  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  degrees  were  termed — ^Initiati ; 
Intimi  Initiati;  Adepti;  Orientales  Adepti; 
and  Magnss  aciuilsd  nigr»  sancti  Johannes 
Apostoli  Adepti. 

New  York.  The  first  Deputation  for  the 
American  Colonies  was  that  of  Daniel  Coxe  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  Provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jerseyand  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  for  two  years.  There  are  no  authentic 
records  that  he  exercised  his  authoritv.  Rich- 
ard Riggs  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley,  November  15, 1737,  but,  as  with  lus  pred- 
ecessor, there  are  no  records  extant  except 
newspaper  notices  of  meetings  of  ''the 
Lodge.*^  Francis  Goelet  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Byron  in  1751,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  Harrison,  appointed  June  9,  1753,  by 


Lord  CaiTsfort.  Harrison  chartered  Lodges 
in  New  York^  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan.  Sir  John  Jonnson  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Blany  in  1767,  but  did  not  assume 
office  imtil  1771.  and  was  the  last  of  the  "  Mod- 
em" Provincial  Grand  Masters.  The  pres- 
ent Grand  Lodge  was  organized  Decembo'  15, 
1782,  imder  a  Provincial  Grand  Warrant  from 
the  "AthoU'^  Grand  Lodge,  dated  September 
5,  1781,  declared  its  independence  June  6. 
1787,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  liiere  have  been  four 
schisms,  all  of  which  were  creditdsly  adjusted. 
A  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  in  1783,  which 
had  but  a  short  existence  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Grand  Chapter  March  4, 1798. 
liie  Grand  Conmiandery  was  orpjiized  June 
18,  1814,  and  the  Grand  Coimcil  Royal  and 
Select  Masters  January  25,  1823.  The  Su- 
preme Council,  Northem  Jurisdiction,  A.  A. 
S.  R.  was  organized  by  Enmianuel  De  La 
Motta  in  New  York  City  in  1813,  but  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  at  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  in  1767.  [W.  J.  A.) 

Nick.  (Danish,  i^ilbiben.)  The  spirit  of  the 
waters,  an  enemy  of  man,  the  devil,  or  in  the 
vukate  "Old  Nick." 

Mlcolat,  Chrlstoph  Friedrlch.  Chris- 
topher Frederick  Nicolai.  author  of  a  very  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Freemasons,  was  a  bookseller  of  Berlin,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
savants  of  that  Augustan  age  of  German  Uter- 
ature  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  bom  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  18th  of  March,  1733,  and  died  in  the 
same  city  on  the  8th  of  Januarv,  1811.  He 
was  the  editor  of,  and  an  industrious  con- 
tributor to,  two  Geraian  periodicals  of  high 
literary  character,  a  learned  writer  on  various 
subjects  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Leseing,  whose  works  he 
edited,  and  of  the  illustrious  Mendelssohn. 

In  1782-3,  he  published  a  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  Versuch  aber  die  BeschMigun^ 
gen  wdche  dem  Tempdhermorden  gemacht 
worden  und  iiber  desaen  Geheimniss:  nebsi 
einem  Ankange  aber  daa  Bntstehen  der  Frei" 
maurergeaelUchafi;  i.  e.,  '*An  Essay  on  the 
accusations  made  against  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  and  their  mystery;  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  origin  of  the  Fraternity  of  Fi*ee- 
masons."  In  this  work  Nicolai  advanced  his 
peculiar  theory  on  the  origin  of  Freemasonry, 
which  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Lord  Bacon,  taking  certain  hints  from  the 
writings  of  Andre&,  the  founder  of  Rosicm- 
cianiam  and  his  English  disciple,  Fludd,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world, 

Proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  but 
y  a  different  and  entirely  opposite  method. 
For,  whereas,  they  explained  evoythins  eso- 
terically.  Bacon's  plan  was  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric, 
and  to  demonstrate  everything  by  proofs 
from  natiu«.  This  idea  he  first  promulgated 
in  his  Instattratio  Magna,  but  afterward  more 
fully  developed  in  his  New  AUantie.  In  this 
latter  work,  he  introduced  his  beautiful  apo» 
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logue,  abounding  in  Masonic  ideas,  in  which  he 
described  the  unknown  island  of  Bensalem. 
where  a  king  had  built  a  large  edifice,  called 
after  himself,  Solomon's  House.  Charles  I., 
it  is  said,  had  been  much  attracted  by  this 
idea,  and  had  intended  to  found  somethmg  of 
the  kind  upon  the  plan  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  Civil  War  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  project. 

The  idea  lay  for  some  time  dormant,  but 
was  subsequently  revived,  in  1646,  by  Wallis, 
Wilkins,  and  several  other  learned  men,  who 
established  the  Royal  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Bacon's  plan  of  conmiunicating 
to  the  world  scientific  and  philosophical  truths. 
About  the  same  time  another  society  was 
formed  by  other  learned  men,  who  sought  to 
arrive  at  truth  by  the  investigations  of  al- 
chemy and  astrologv.  To  this  society  such 
men  as  Ashmole  and  Idly  were  attached,  and 
they  resolved  to  construct  a  House  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  island  of  Bensalem,  where  they 
might  communicate  their  instructions  by 
means  of  secret  symbols.  To  cover  their 
mysterious  designs,  they  got  themselves  ad- 
mitted into  the  Masons  Company,  and  held 
their  meetings  at  Masons'  Hall,  in  Masons' 
Alley,  Basinghall  Street.  As  freemen  of 
London,  they  took  the  name  of  Freemasons, 
and  naturally  adopted  the  Masonic  imple- 
ments as  symbolB.  Although  this  association, 
like  the  Royal  Society,  sought,  but  by  a  differ- 
ent method,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural science  and  philosophy,  it  subsequently 
took  a  political  direction.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  strongly  opposed  to  the  puritanism 
of  the  dominant  party  and  were  m  favor  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  hence  their  meetings, 
ostensibly  held  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
investigation,  were  really  used  to  conceal  their 
secret  politick  efforts  to  restore  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart.  From  this  society,  which 
subsequently  underwent  a  decadence,  sprang 
the  revival  in  1717,  which  culminated  m  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand  Lodse  of  England. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  Nicolai.  Few  will 
be  found  at  the  present  day  to  concur  in  all  his 
views,  yet  none  can  refuse  to  award  to  him  the 
praise  of  independence  of  opinion,  originality 
of  thought,  and  an  entire  avoidance  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  hearsay  testimony  and  unsup- 
ported tradition.  His  results  may  be  rejected, 
but  his  method  of  attaining  them  must  be 
commended. 

Nlcotlates,  Order  of.  A  secret  order 
mentioned  by  Clavel,  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras. 

Night*  Lodges,  all  over  the  world,  meet, 
except  on  special  occasions,  at  night.  In  this 
selection  of  the  hours  of  nipht  and  darkness  for 
initiation,  the  usual  coincidence  will  be  found 
between  the  ceremonies  of  Freemasonry  and 
those  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  showing  their 
evident  derivation  from  a  common  origin. 
Justin  says  that  at  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  in- 
vented the  art  of  sowing  com,  and  that,  in 
honor  of  this  invention,  the  nights  were  con- 
secrated to  initiation.  The  application  is, 
however,  rather  abstruse. 


In  the  Bacchas  of  Euripides,  that  author  in- 
troduces the  god  Bacchus,  the  supposed  in- 
ventor of  the  Dionysian  imrsteries,  as  replying 
to  the  question  of  King  Fentheus  in  toe  fof 
lowing  words: 

ZIEN.     T^  2*i«p^  niKtmp,  %  inHt  miiptat  r«A«tc; 

Eurip,  Baceh.  Act  U.,  1.  485. 

"PerUhetu, — ^By  night  or  day,  theee  sacred  ritea 
perionn*8t  thou? 
BoccAtit.— Mostly  by  night,  for  venerable  is 
darkn< 


and  in  all  the  other  mysteries  the  same  reason 
was  assigned  for  nocturnal  celebrations,  since 
night  and  darkness  have  something  solemn 
and  august  in  them  which  is  disposed  to  fill 
the  mind  with  sacred  awe.  And  henoe  black, 
as  an  emblem  of  darkness  and  ni^t,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  color  appropriate  to  the  myster- 
ies. 

In  the  mysteries  of  Hindustan,  the  candi- 
date for  initiation,  having  been  duly  prepared 
by  previous  purifications,  was  led  at  the  dead 
01  ni^^t  to  the  gloomy  cavern,  in  which  the 
mystic  rites  were  performed. 

The  same  period  of  darkness  was  adopted 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras, 
in  Persia.  Among  the  Dniids  ol  Britain  ana 
Gaul,  the  principal  annual  initiation  com- 
menced at  'low  twelve,"  or  midnidit  of  the 
eve  of  May-day.  In  short,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  initiations  in  all  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teries were  nocturnal  in  their  character. 

The  reason  eiven  by  the  ancients  for  this 
selection  of  night  as  the  time  for  initiation,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  system  of  Fre&naar 
sonry.  "Darkness,"  sajrs  Oliver,  "was  an 
emblem  of  death,  and  death  was  a  prelude  to 
resurrection.  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  there- 
fore, in  what  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection was  inculcated  and  exemplified  in 
these  remarkable  institutions." 

Death  and  the  resurrection  were  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Ancient  Mysteries;  and 
night  and  darkness  were  necessary  to  add  to 
the  sacred  awe  and  reverence  which  these  doc- 
trines ought  always  to  inspire  in  the  rational 
and  contemplative  mind.  The  same  doc- 
trines form  the  very  groundwork  of  Free- 
masonry; and  as  the  Master  Mason,  to  use 
the  language  of  Hutchinson,  "represents  a 
man  saved  from  the  srave  of  imauity  and 
raised  to  the  faith  of  salvation,"  darkness  and 
night  are  the  appropriate  accompaniments  to 
the  solemn  ceremonies  which  demonstrate 
this  profession. 

NUiongl.  ("Chronicles  of  Nihon.")  The 
companion  of  the  Kojiki;  the  two  works  to- 
gether forming  the  doctrinal  and  historic  basis 
of  Sintonism.  The  Japanese  adherents  of 
Sinsyn  are  termed  Sintus,  or  Sintoos,  who 
worship  the  gods,  the  chief  of  which  is  Ten-sio- 
dai-yin.  The  Nihon^  was  composed  about 
720  A.D.,  with  the  evident  design  of  giving  a 
Chinese  coloring  to  the  subject-matt^  of  the 
Kojiki,  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

NUe*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  old  Ma- 
sonic Records  thj\t  the  inundations  of  the  river 
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other,  Eudid  instructed  the  people  in  the  art 
of  fExmketryf  by  which  they  might  measure 
their  lands;  and  then  taught  th^  to  bound 
them  with  walls  luod  ditches,  so  that  after  an 
inundation  each  man  could  identify  his  own 
boundaries. 

The  traditioh  is  given  in  the  Cooke  MS. 
thus:  "Euclyde  was  one  of  the  jGist  founders 
of  Geometry,  and  he  gave  hit  name,  for  in 
his  tyme  thore  was  a  water  in  that  lond  of 
£g3rpt  that  is  called  Nilo,  and  hit  flowid  so 
f  erre  into  the  londe  that  men  myght  not  dwelle 
therein.  Then  this  worthi  clerke  Endide 
taucht  hem  to  make  grete  wallys  and  diches  to 
holae  owt  the  watyr.  and  he  b3r  Gemetria 
mesured  the  londe  ana  departyd  hit  in  divers 
psrtya,  and  made  eveiy  man  to  close  his  owne 
parte  with  walles  and  diches."  (Lines  455-472.) 
This  legend  <^  the  origin  of  the  art  of  geometry 
was  borrowed  by  the  old  Operative  Masons 
from  the  Origines  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
where  a  similar  story  is  told. 

Nil  nlst  cUvts  deest.  Latin.  Nothing  hui 
the  key  U  wanting.  A  motto  or  device  often 
attached  to  the  double  triangle  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  It  is  inscribed  on  the  Royal  Arch 
bcMlge  or  jewel  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Scot- 
land, the  other  devices  being  a  double  triangle 
and  a  triple  tau. 

Nlmrod.  The  legend  of  the  Craft  in  the 
Old  Constitutions  r^ers  to  Nimrod  as  one  of 
^be  founders  of  Masonry.  Thus  in  the  York 
MS^  No.  1,  we  read :  ''At  y«  makemg  of 
y^  Toure  cm  BabeU  there  was  Masonrie  first 
much  esteemed  of,  and  the  King  of  Babilon 
y^  was  called  Nimrod  was  A  mason  himselfe 
and  loved  well  Masons."  And  the  Cooke 
MS.  thus  repeats  the  story:  "And  this  same 
Nembroth  began  the  towre  of  babilon  and  he 
taught  to  his  werkemen  the  craft  of  Masonrie, 
andne  had  with  him  many  Masons  more  than 
forty  thousand.  And  he  loved  and  cherished 
them  welL"  (Line  343.)  The  idea  no  doubt 
sprang  out  c^  the  Scriptural  teachin^^  that 
Nimrod  was  the  architect  of  many  cities;  a 
statemoit  not  so  well  expressed  in  me  author- 
ised version,  as  it  is  in  the  improved  one  of 
Bochart,  wmch  says:  "From  that  land  Nim- 
rod went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  builded  Nine- 
veh, and  Rehoboth  cit3r,  and  Calah,  and  Resen 
between  Ninevi^  and  Calah,  that  is  the  great 
city." 

Nine*  If  the  number  three  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  sa^,  that  of  three  times 
three  had  no  less  celd>rity;  because,  according 
to  them,  each  of  the  three  elements  which  con- 
stitute our  bodies  is  ternary:  the  water  con- 
taining earth  and  fire;  the  earth  containing 
igneous  and  aqueous  particles;  and  the  fire 
bein^  tempered  by  slobules  of  water  and  ter- 
restrial corpuscles  which  serve  to  feed  it.  No 
one  ol  the  three  elements  being  entirelv  sep- 
arated from  the  others,  all  material  beings 
composed  of  these  three  elements,  whereof 
eadi  is  triple,  may  be  designated  by  the  fig- 
urative number  of  three  times  three,  which  has 
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become  the  symbol  of  all  formations  of  bodies. 
Hence  the  name  of  ninth  envelop  given  to 
matter.  Every  material  extension,  every  cir- 
cular line,  has  for  its  representative  sign  the 
number  nine  among  the  Pythagoreans,  who 
had  observed  the  propert^r  which  this  number 
possesses  of  reproducing  itself  incessantly  and 
entire  in  every  multiplication;  thus  offering  to 
the  mind  a  very  striking  emblem  of  matter, 
which  is  incessantly  composed  before  our  eyes, 
after  having  undergone  a  thousand  decompo- 
sitions. 

The  number  nine  was  consecrated  to  the 
Spheres  and  the  Muses.  It  is  the  sign  of  every 
circumference;  because  a  circle  or  360  degrees 
is  equal  to  9,  that  is  to  say,  3  +  6  +  0  ">  9. 
Nevertheless,  the  ancients  regarded  this  num- 
ber with  a  sort  of  terror;  they  considered  it  a 
bad  presage:  as  the  sjrmbol  of  versatility,  of 
change,  ana  the  emblem  of  the  frailty  of 
human  affairs.  Wherefore  they  avoided  all 
numbers  where  nine  appears,  and  chiefly  81, 
the  produce  of  9  multiplied  b^  itsdf ,  and  the 
addition  whereof,  8  +  1»  again  presents  the 
number  9. 

As  the  figure  of  the  number  6  was  the 
^mbol  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  animated  by  a 
Divine  spirit,  the  figure  of  the  number  9  sym- 
bolixed  the  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Evil  Principle;  and  thence  the  terror  it  in- 
spired. Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Kab- 
balists,  the  cipher  9  mrmbolizes  the  generative 
egg,  or  the  image  of  a  httle  globular  bein^, 
from  whose  lower  side  seems  to  flow  its  spint 
of  life. 

The  Ennead,  signifying  an  aggregate  of 
nine  things  or  persons,  is  the  first  square  of 
unequal  numbers. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  singular  properties 
of  the  number  9.  which,  multiplied  by  itself  or 
any  other  number  whatever,  gives  a  result 
whose  final  sum  is  always  9,  or  always  divis- 
ible by  9. 

9,  multiplied  by  each  of  the  ordinary  num- 
bers, produces  an  arithmetical  progression, 
each  membw  whereof,  composed  of  two  fig- 
ures, presents  a  remarkable  fact;  for  exam- 
ple: 

1.2.    3.    4.    6.    6.    7.    8.    9.10 
9.  18. 27. 36. 45. 54. 63. 72.  81. 90 

The  first  line  of  figures  gives  the  regular 
series,  from  1  to  10. 

The  second  reproduces  this  line  doubly: 
first  ascending  from  the  first  figure  of  18,  ana 
then  returning  from  the  second  figure  of  81. 

In  Freemasonry,  9  derives  its  value  from  its 
being  the  product  of  3  multiplied  into  itself, 
and  conseMquently  in  Masomc  language  the 
number  9  is  always  denoted  by  the  expression 
3  times  3.  For  a  similar  reason,  27,  which  is 
3  times  9,  and  81,  which  is  9  times  9,  are  es- 
teemed as  sacred  numbers  in  the  higher  de- 
grees. 

Nineveh*  The  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Assyria,  and  built  by  Nimrod.  The 
traditions  of  its  greatness  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings  were  familiar  to  the 
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Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The 
modem  discoveries  of  Rich,  of  Botta,  and 
other  explorers,  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
its  ancient  condition,  and  have  shown  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  much  architectural  splendor 
and  of  a  profoundly  symbolical  religion,  which 
had  something  of  the  oharacteiistics  of  the 
Mithraic  worobip.  In  the  m^rthical  relations 
of  the  Old  Ck)nstitutions,  which  make  up  the 
legend  of  the  Craft,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  an- 
cient birthplace  of  Masonry,  where  Nimrod. 
who  was  its  builder,  and  'Vas  a  Mason  ana 
loved  well  the  Craft,"  employed  60,000  Ma- 
sons to  build  it,  and  gave  them  a  charge  "that 
they  should  be  true,"  and  this,  says  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  No.  1942,  was  the  first  time  that 
any  Mason  had  anycharge  of  Craft. 

Nlsan.  p^y  The  seventh  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  commencing  with 
the  new  moon  of  the  former. 

Nojiclildse*  The  descendants  of  Noah. 
A  term  applied  to  Freemasons  on  the  theory, 
derived  from  the  "legend  of  the  Craft,"  that 
Noah  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Masonic  system  of  theology.  And  hence  the 
Freemasons  claim  to  be  his  descendants,  be- 
cause in  times  past  they  preserved  the  pure 
principles  of  his  religion  amid  the  corruptions 
of  surrounding  faiths. 

Dr.  Anderson  first  used  the  word  in  this 
sense  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con" 
stitutuma:  "  A  Mason  is  obliged  by  his  tenure 
to^  observe  the  moral  law  as  a  true  Noa- 
chida."  But  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
term,  for  it  occurs  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cal- 
cutta in  1735,  which  letter  is  preserved  among 
the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  (See  Ara  Quaiuor  Coronatorum,  xi., 
35.) 

Noacblte,  or  Pmsslaii  Knight*  (Noachite 
ou  Chevalier  Prussien,)  1.  The  Twenty-first 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.  The  history  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  this  degree  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  series  of  Masonic 
degrees  which  are  founded  upon  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  is  traced  to  tne  tower  of  Babel. 
Hence  tne  Prussian  Knights  call  themselves 
Noachites,  or  Disciples  of  Noah,  while  they 
designate  all  other  Masons  as  Hiramites,  or 
Disciples  of  Hiram.  The  early  French  rit- 
iials  state  that  the  degree  was  translated  in 
1757  from  the  Gerinan  by  M.  de  Beraye, 
Knight  of  Eloquence  in  the  Lodge  of  the 
Count  St.  Gelaire,  Lispector-Generfd  of  Prus- 
sian Lodges  in  France.  Lennin^  gives  no 
credit  to  this  statement,  but  admits  that  the 
origin  of  the  degree  must  be  attributed  to 
the  year  above  named.  The  destruction  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  constitutes  the  legend  of  the 
degree,  whose  mythical  founder  is  said  to  have 
been  Feleg,  the  chief  builder  of  that  edifice. 
A  singular  regulation  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
artificial  light  in  the  Lodge  room,  and  that  the 
meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  night  of  the  full 
moon  of  each  month. 

The  degree  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 


Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  and  in  that 
way  became  subsecjuently  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  tfut  it  is  misplaced  in 
any  series  of  de^ees  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  Solomonic  Temple.  It  is,  as  an  un- 
fitting link,  an  unsightly  interruption  of  the 
chain  of  legendary  symbolism  substituting 
Noah  for  Solomon,  and  Peleg  for  Hiram  Abif. 
The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction nas  abandoned  the  original  ritual  and 
made  the  deppree  a  representation  of  the  Vehm- 
geiicht  or  Westphalian  Frahc  Judges.  But 
this  by  no  means  relieves  the  deaee  of  the 
objection  of  Masonic  incompatibmty.  That 
it  was  ever  adopted  into  the  Masomc  sjrstem 
is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  for  hi^h 
degrees  which  prevailed  in  France  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century. 

In  the  modem  ritual  the  meetings  are  called 
Grand  Chapters.  The  officers  are  a  Lieuten- 
ant Commander,  two  Wardens,  an  Orator, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Ward^^  and  Standard-Bearer.  The  apron  is 
yellow,  inscribed  with  an  arm  holdiouK  a  sword 
and  the  Egyptian  figure  of  silence.  The  order 
is  black,  and  the  jewel  a  full  moon  or  a  triangle 
traversed  by  an  arrow.  In  the  original  ritual 
there  is  a  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  degree, 
which  is  thus  emblazoned:  Party  per  less; 
in  chief,  OBure,  sem6  of  stars,  or  a  fiul  moon, 
argent;  in  base,  aablCf  an  equilat^^  triangle, 
having  an  arrow  suspended  from  its  upper 
point,  oarb  downward,  or. 

The  legend  of  the  degree  describes  the  trav- 
els of  Peleg  from  Babel  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  ends  with  the  following  narrative:  *^In 
trenching  the  rubbish  of  tne  salt-mines  of 
Prussia  was  found  in  a.  d.  553,  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  cubits,  the  appearance  of  a  triangular 
building  in  which  was  a  column  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  was  written  in  Hebrew  the  whole 
history  of  the  Noachites.  At  the  side  of  this 
column  was  a  tomb  of  freestone  on  which  was 
a  piece  of  agate  inscribed  with  the  following 
epitaph:  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  Peleg,  our 
Grand  Architect  of  the  tower  of  Babd.  The 
Almighty  had  pity  on  him  because  he  became 
humble. 

This  legend,  although  wholly  untenable  on 
historic  grounds,  is  not  absolutely  puerile. 
The  dispersion  of  the  human  race  in  the  time 
of  Peleg  had  always  been  a  topic  of  discussion 
among  the  learned.  Long  dissertations  had 
been  written  to  show  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  even  America,  had  been  peopled  by 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants. 
The  object  of  the  leg^end  seems,  then,  to  have 
been  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  thorough  dis- 
persion. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  degree 
IS,  imder  the  symbol  of  Peleg^  to  teach  the 
crime  of  assumption  and  the  virtue  of  humil- 
ity. 

2.  The  degree  was  also  adopted  into  the 
Rite  of  Mizraim.  where  it  is  the  Thirty-fifth. 

Noachltey  SoverelgTi.  {Noachite  Soi^ 
vercUn.)  A  degree  contained  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Fustier. 

Noachites*  The  same  as  Noachidoe^  which 
see. 
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N^Ofth*  In  an  the  old  Masonio  manuBcript 
Constitutions  that  are  extant^  Noah  and  the 
flood  play  an  impcurtant  part  m  the  '^Legend 
of  the  Craft."  Hence,  as  the  Masonic  system 
became  developed,  the  Patriarch  was  looked 
upon  as  what  was  caDed  a  patron  of  Masonry* 
And  this  connection  of  Ncfah  with  the  mythio 
history  of  the  Order  was  rendered  still  closer  by 
the  influence  of  many  symbols  borrowed  from 
the  Arkite  worship,  one  of  the  most  predomi- 
nant of  the  ancient  faiths.  So  intimately  were 
incorporated  the  legends  of  Noah  with  the 
leg^ds  of  Masonry  that  Freemasons  besan, 
at  lenstlu  to  be  called,  and  are  still  called, 


'*N. 
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or  the  descendants  of  Noah«  a 


term  first  applied  by  Anderson,  and  very  fre- 
quently usea  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  necessary,  ^eref ore,  that  every  scholar 
who  desires  to  mvestigate  the  legendanr  Bym- 
holism  of  Freemasonry  should  make  hiinself 
acquainted  with  the  Noachio  myths  upon 
which  much  of  it  is  founded.  Dr.  Oliver  it  is 
true^  accepted  them  aU  with  a  childlike  faith; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  skeptical  inquirera 
of  the  present  day  will  attribute  to  them  uiy 
character  of  authentidtv.  Yet  they  are  in- 
teresting, because  ther  show  us  the  growth  of 
legends  out  of  qrmbols,  and  they  are  instruc- 
tive because  th^  are  for  the  most  part  aym- 
bolic 

The  "  Legend  of  the  Craft  ^  tells  us  that  the 
three  sons  of  Lamech  and  his  daughter, 
Naamah,  "did  know  that  God  would  take 
vengeance  for  sin,  either  by  fire  or  water; 
wherefore  they  wrote  these  sciences  which 
th^  had  found  in  two  pillars  of  stone,  that 
th^  might  be  foimd  after  the  flood."  Sub- 
sequently, this  legend  took  a  different  form, 
and  to  Enoch  was  attributed  the  precaution 
of  bur3ring  the  stone  of  foundation  in  the 
bosom  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  of  erecting  the 
twopillars  above  it. 

The  first  Masonic  myth  referring'  to  Noah 
that  presents  itself  is  one  which  teUis  us  that, 
while  he  was  piously  enga^  in  the  task  or 
ediorting  his  contemporaries  to  repentance, 
his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  the 

Sillars  which  Enoch  had  erected  on  Mount 
l(Hriah.  By  diligent  search  he  at  length  de- 
tected the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  vault, 
and,  on  pursuing  his  inquiries,  discovered  the 
stone  of  foundation,  although  he  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  mystical  characteors  there 
deposited.  Leaving  uiese,  therefore,  where 
he  had  found  them,  he  simply  took  away  the 
stone  of  foundation  on  which  thev  had  been 
deposited,  and  placed  it  in  the  ark  as  a  con- 
venient altar. 

Another  myth,  preserved  in  one  of  the  inef- 
fable degrees,  informs  us  that  the  ark  was 
built  of  cedars  which  grew  upon  Mount  Leb- 
anon, and  that  Noah  employed  the  Sidonians 
to  cut  them  down,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Japheth.  The  successors  of  these  Sidoni- 
ans, m  after  times,  according  to  the  same  tra- 
dition, were  emploved  by  King  Solomon  to 
fell  and  prepare  cedars  on  the  same  mountain 
for  his  stupendous  Temple. 
The  renord  of  Genesis  lays  the  foundation 


for  another  series  <^  efsanboHo  myths  ooo- 
nected  with  the  dove,  which  has  thus  been  in- 
troduced into  Masonry. 

After  forty  days,  when  Noah  opened  the 
window  of  the  ark  that  he  might  learn  U  the 
waters  had  subsided,  he  despatched  a  raven, 
which,  returning,  gave  him  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation. He  then  sent  forth  a  dove  three 
several  times,  at  an  interval  of  seven  days 
between  each  excursion.  The  first  time,  the 
dove,  finding  no  resting-place,  quickly  re- 
turned; the  second  time  she  came  back  in 
the  evening,  bringing  in  her  mouth  an  ohve- 
leaL  which  showed  that  the  waters  must  have 
sufficiently  abated  to  have  exposed  the  tops 
of  the  trees;  but  on  the  third  departure,  the 
dry  land  being  entirely  imcovered,  she  re- 
turned no  more. 

In  the  Arkite  rites,  which  arose  after  the 
dispersion  of  Babel,  the  dove  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  sacred  bird,  in  commemoration  of 
its  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  land.  Its 
name,  wmch  in  Hebrew  is  ionah,  was  ffiven  to 
one  of  the  earliest  nations  of  the  earth;  and, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  good  fortune,  it 
became  the  bird  of  Venus.  Modern  Masons 
have  commemorated  the  messenger  of  Noah 
in  the  honorary  degree  of  "Ark  and  Dove," 
which  is  sometimes  conferred  on  Royal  Arch 
Masons. 

On  the  27th  day  of  the  second  month,  equiva- 
lent to  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1657,  Noah,  with  his  family,  left  the 
ark.  It  was  exactly  one  year  of  365  days,  or 
just  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  that  the  patri- 
arch was  enclosed  in  the  ark.  This  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  and 
hence,  in  consequence  of  Enoch's  life  of  365 
da3rs,  and  Noah  s  residence  in  the  ark  for  the 
same  i^parently  mystic  poiod,  the  Noachites 
confounded  the  worship  of  the  solar  od>  with 
the  idolatrous  adoration  whidi  they  paid  to 
the  patriarchs  who  were  saved  from  uie  dd- 
upe.  They  were  led  to  this,  too,  from  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  that  Noah,  as  the  restorer 
of  the  human  race,  seemed^  in  some  sort,  to 
be  a  type  of  the  regenerating  powers  of  the 
sun. 

So  important  an  event  as  the  deluge,  must 
have  produced  a  most  impressive  eSect  upon 
the  religious  dogmas  and  rites  of  the  nations 
which  succeeded  it.  Ck)nsequently,  we  shall 
find  some  allusion  to  it  in  the  annals  of  every 
people  and  some  memorial  of  the  principal 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  their 
religious  observances.  At  first,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  veneration  for  the  character  of 
the  second  parent  d  the  human  race  must 
have  been  long  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
Nor  would  they  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
proper  reverence  due  to  that  sacred  vessel — 
sacred  in  their  eyea — ^which  had  preserved 
their  great  progenitor  from  the  fiiiy  of  the 
waters.  ''They  would  long  cherish,''  says 
Alwood  (fAt.  Aniiq.  of  Greece,  p.  182),  "the 
memory  of  those  worthies  who  were  rescued 
from  the  common  lot  of  utter  ruin;  they 
would  call  to  mind,  with  an  extravagance  oi 
admiration,  the  means  adopted  for  their  pres- 
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arvatioii:  tiiey  would  adore  the  wisdom  which 
oontrived,  and  the  goodneas  which  prompted 
to,  the  execution  of  such  apian."  So  pious 
a  f eelinff  would  exist^  and  be  droumscribed 
within  fibs  proper  limits  of  reverential  ^ti- 
tude,  while  the  legends  of  the  deluge  oontmued 
to  be  preserved  in  their  purity,  and  while 
the  Divine  preserver  of  Noan  was  remembered 
as  the  one  god  of  his  posterity.  But  when, 
by  the  confusion  and  dispersion  at  Babel,  the 
true  teachings  of  Enoch  and  Noah  were  lost, 
and  idolatry  or  polytheism  was  substituted 
for  the  ancient  faith,  then  Noah  became  a 
god,  worshiped  under  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  ark  was  transformed 
into  the  temple  of  the  Ddt^r.  Hence  arose 
those  peculiar  sjrstems  of  initiations  which, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "Arkite  rites,'' 
formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  old  ssrstems  of  religion. 

It  was  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  age, 
that  Noah,  with  his  famil^r,  was  released  from 
the  ark.  Grateful  for  ms  preservation,  he 
erected  an  altar  and  prepared  a  sacrifice  of 
thank-offerings  to  the  Deity.  A  Masonic 
tradition  sasrs,  that  for  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  that  stone  of  foundation  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  subterranean  vault  of  Enoch, 
and  which  he  had  carried  with  him  into  the 
ark.  It  was  at  this  time  that  God  made  his 
covenant  with  Noah,  and  promised  him  that 
the  earth  should  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  Here,  too,  he  received  those  command- 
ments for  the  government  of  himself  and  his 
posterity  which  have  been  called  "the  seven 
precepts  of  the  Noachids." 

It  IS  to  be  supposed  that  Noah  and  his  im- 
mediate descenoants  continued  to  live  for 
many  years  in  tlie  neighborluKxl  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  which  the  ark  had  been  thrown 
by  the  subsidence  o£  the  waters.  There  is 
indeed  no  evidence  that  the  patriarch  ever 
removed  from  it.  In  the  nine  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  he  died^  and,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientalists,  was  buried 
in  the  land  ci  Mesopotamia.  During  that 
period  of  his  life  which  was  subseauent  to  the 
deluge,  he  continued  to  instruct  his  children 
in  the  great  truths  of  religion.  Hence,  Ma- 
sons are  sometimes  caUed  Noachids,  or  the 
sons  of  Noah,  to  designate  them,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  as  the  preservers  of  the  sacred 
deposit  of  Masonic  tnith  bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  great  ancestor:  and  circumstances 
intimately  connected  with  the  transactions  of 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
are  recorded  in  a  degree  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  under  the  name  of  "Patriarch 
Noachite." 

The  primitive  teachings  of  the  patriarch, 
which  were  simple  but  comprehensive,  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  in  the  line  of  the  patri- 
archs and  the  prophets  to  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, but  were  soon  lost  to  the  other  descend- 
uits  of  Noidi,  by  a  circumstance  to  which  we 
must  now  r^er.  After  the  death  of  Noah, 
his  sons  removed  from  the  region  of  Mount 


Ararat,  where,  untO  then,  th^  had  resided, 
and  '^traveHii^  from  the  East,  foimd  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Sninar,  and  dwelt  there/'  Here 
the^  commenced  the  building  of  a  lofty  tower. 
This  act  seems  to  have  been  displeasing  to 
God,  for  in  consequence  <^  it,  he  confounded 
their  language,  so  that  one  could  not  under- 
stand what  another  said:  the  result  of  which 
was  that  they  separated  and  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  different 
dweUing-plaoes.  With  the  loss  of  the  original 
language,  the  great  truths  which  that  language 
had  convened,  disappeared  from  their  minds. 
The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  aban- 
doned. A  multitude  of  deities  began  to  be 
adored.  Idolatry  took  the  place  of  pure  the- 
ism. And  then  arose  the  Axkite  rites,  or  the 
worship  of  Noah  and  the  Ark,  Sabaism,  or  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  and  other  superstitious 
observances,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the 
priesthood,  by  their  mysteries  or  initiations 
mto  a  kind  of  Spurious  Freemasonry,  pre- 
served, among  a  multitude  of  errors,  some 
faint  allusions  to  the  truth,  and  retained  just 
so  much  light  as  to  make  their  "darkness  vis- 
ible/' 

Such  are  the  Noachic  traditions  of  Ma- 
sonry, which,  though  if  considered  as  ma- 
terials of  history,  would  be  worth  but  little, 
vet  have  furnished  valuable  sources  of  ^yni- 
bolism,  and  in  that  way  are  full  of  wise  in- 
struction. 

Noah»  Preeepts  of*  The  precepts  of  the 
patriarch  Noah,  which  were  preserved  as  the 
Constitutions  of  our  ancient  brethren,  are 
seven  in  numb^,  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Renoimce  aJl  idols. 

2.  Worship  the  only  true  God. 

3.  Commit  no  murder. 

4.  Be  not  defiled  by  inoesL 

5.  Do  not  steaL 

6.  Be  just. 

7.  Eat  no  flesh  with  blood  in  H. 

The  "proselytes  of  the  gate,"  as  the  Jews 
termed  those  who  lived  among  them  without 
undergoing  circumcision  or  observing  the  c^e- 
monial  law^  were  boimd  to  obev  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah.  The  Talmud  says  that  the 
firet  six  of  these  precepts  were  given  originally 
by  God  to  Adam,  and  the  seventh  afterward 
to  Noah.  These  precepts  were  designed  to 
be  obligatonr  on  all  the  NoachidsB.  or  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  and  consequently,  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  would  not  suffer 
a  stranger  to  live  among  them  unless  he  ob- 
served these  precepts,  and  never  gave  quarter 
in  battle  to  an  enemy  who  was  ignorant  of 

NoflTodel*  The  name  of  this  person  is  dif- 
ferentlv  spelled  by  different  writers.  Villani, 
and  alter  him  Bumes,  call  him  Noffo  Dei, 
Reghellini  Neffodei,  and  Addison  Nosso  d« 
FUreniin;  but  the  more  usual  spelling  is  ATo/- 
fodei.  He  and  Squin  de  Flexian  were  the  first 
to  make  those  false  accusations  against  the 
Knights  Templars  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  <>der.  Ni^odei,  who  was  a  Florentine^ 
is  asserted  by  some  writers  to  have  been  an 
apostate  Templar,  who  had  been  condemned 
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by  the  Preceptor  and  Chapter  of  France 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  impiety  and 
crime.  But  Dupui  denies  this,  and  says  that 
he  nevei  was  a  Templar,  but  that,  having  been 
banished  from  his  native  country,  he  had  been 
condemned  to  rigorous  penalties  by  the  Pre- 
vost  of  Paris  for  his  crimes.  For  a  history  of 
his  treachery  to  the  Templars,  see  Squin  de 
Flexion, 

Nomencbitlire*  There  are  several  Ma- 
sonic works,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  which 
contain  lists  of  the  names  of  degrees  in  Ma- 
sonry. Such  a  list  is  called  by  the  French 
writers  a  nomenclature.  The  most  important 
of  these  nomenclatures  are  those  of  Feuvret, 
Fustier,  Pyron,  and  Lemanceau.  Ragon  has 
a  nomenclature  of  degrees  in  his  Tuiiewr  Qhir- 
irole.  And  Thor^  has  an  exhaustive  and  de- 
scriptive one  in  ms  Acta  Latomorum.  Oliver 
also  gives  a  nomenclature,  but  an  imperfect 
one,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  in  his 
Historical  Landmarks, 

Nomlnatioii*  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
Grand  Lodges  and  Lodges  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  election  to  office,  and  in  others  this 
custom  is  not  adopted.  But  the  practise  of 
nomination  has  the  sanction  of  ancient  usage. 
Thus  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land^ under  date  of  June  24, 1717,  tell  us  that 
"before  dinner  the  oldest  Master  Mason  .  .  . 
in  the  chair  proposed  a  list  of  proper  candi- 
dates, and  the  brethren,  by  a  majority  of 
hands,  elected  Mr.  Anthony  Sayer,  Gentleman, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons."  {Constitutions, 
1738,  p.  109.)  And  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  re- 
(luires  that  the  Grand  Master  shall  be  nom- 
inated in  December,  and  the  Grand  Treasurer 
in  September,  but  that  the  election  shall  not 
take  place  until  the  following  March.  Nomi- 
nations appear,  therefore,  to  Be  the  correct  Ma- 
sonic practise;  yet,  if  a  member  be  elected  to 
any  office  to  which  he  had  not  previously  been 
ncmiinated,  the  election  wiU  be  valid,  for  a 
nomination  is  not  essential. 

Non-Afflllatton*  The  state  of  being  un- 
connected by  membership  with  a  Lodge. 
(See  Unaffiliated  Mason.) 

Nonesynches.  In  the  Old  Constitutions 
known  as  the  Dowland  MS.  is  foimd  the 
following  passage:  "St.  Albones  loved  well 
Masons  and  cherished  them  much.  And  he 
made  their  paie  right  good,  ...  for  he  gave 
them  ij»-via,  a  weeke,  and  iiid.  to  their  non- 
esynches."  This  wordj  which  cannot,  in  this 
precise  form,  be  found  m  any  archaic  diction- 
ary, evidently  means  food  or  refreshment,  for 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  other  Constitutions 
the  word  used  is  cheery  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  The  old  English  word  from  which 
we  get  our  luncheon  is  noonshun,  which  is 
defined  to  be  the  refreshment  taken  at 
noon,  when  laborers  desist  from  work  to  shun 
the  heat.  Of  this,  ncnesynches  is  a  corrupt 
form. 

Nonlft.  A  significant  word  In  the  Thirty- 
second  Decree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The 
ori^nal  olof  French  rituals  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  say  that  it  and  two  other  words 


in  conjunction  are  formed  out  of  the  initials 
of  the  words  of  a  particular  aphorism  which 
has  reference  to  the  secret  arcana  and  "  sacred 
treasure"  of  Masonry.  Out  of  several  inter- 
pretations^ no  one  can  be  positively  asserted 
as  the  original,  although  the  intent  is  apparent 
to  him  to  whom  the  same  may  lawfully  belong. 
(See  Sdlix  and  Tenffu.) 

Non  nobis*  It  is  prescribed  that  the  motto 
beneath  the  Passion  Cross  on  the  Grand 
Standard  of  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar shall  be  ''Non  nobis  Domine !  non  nobis, 
sed  nomini  tuo  da  Gloriam."  That  is.  Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord!  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy 
name  give  Olory,  It  is  the  commencement 
of  the  115th  Psalm,  which  is  sung  in  the 
Christian  church  on  occasions  of  thanks- 
giving. It  was  the  ancient  Templar's  shout 
of  victory. 

Non-Besldent*  The  members  of  a  Lodge 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  locality  of  a  Lodge, 
but  live  at  a  great  distance  from  it  in  another 
State,  or,  perhaps,  country,  but  still  continue 
members  of  it,  and  contribute  to  its  support 
by  the  payment  of  Lodge  dues,  are  c^ed 
"non-resident  members."  Many  Lodges,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  members  enjoy 
none  of  the  local  privileges  of  their  Lodges, 
require  from  them  a  less  amount  of  annual 
payment  than  they  do  from  their  resident 
members. 

Noorthouck,  John*  The  editor  of  the 
fifth,  and  by  far  the  best,  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Constitutions,  which  was  published  in  1784. 
He  was  the  son  of  Herman  Noorthouck,  a 
booksell^,  and  was  bom  in  London  about  the 
year  1746.  Oliver  describes  him  as  "a  clever 
and  intelligent  man,  and  an  expert  Mason." 
EUs  literary  pretensions  were,  however,  greater 
than  this  modest  encomium  would  indicate. 
He  was  patronized  bv  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Strahan,  and  passed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  the  occupations  of  an  author,  an 
index  maker,  and  a  corrector  of  the  press. 
He  was,  besides  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Constitutions,  the  writer  of  a  History  of  Lon- 
don, 4to,  published  in  1773,  and  an  Historical 
and  Classical  Dictionary,  2  vols.,  8vo,  pub- 
lished in  1776.  To  him  also,  as  well  as  to 
some  others,  has  been  attributed  the  author- 
ship of  a  once  popular  book  entitled  The 
Man  after  Ood^s  own  Heart,  In  1852,  J.  R. 
Smith,  a  bookseller  of  London,  advertised 
for  sale  "the  original  autograph  manuscript 
of  the  Ufe  of  John  Noorthouck."  He  calls 
this  '^a  very  interesting  piece  of  autobiog- 
raphy, containing  many  curious  literary 
anecdotes  of  the  last  century,  and  deserving 
to  be  printed."  Noorthoudc  died  in  1816, 
aged  about  seventy  years. 

Normal.  A  perpendicular  to  a  curve;  and 
included  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of 
the  abscissas.  Sometimes  a  square,  used  by 
Operative  Masons,  for  proving  angles. 

Nomse*  In  the  Scandinavian  Mysteries 
these  were  three  maidens,  known  as  Urd, 
Verdandi,  and  Skuld,  signifying  Past.  Present, 
and  Future.  Their  position  is  seatea  near  the 
Urdar-wells  under  the  world-tree  Yggdradl, 
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and  there  th^  detennine  the  fftte  oC  both 
gods  and  men.  They  daily  draw  water  from 
uie  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  surroimding 
clay  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  YggdrasiL  that  the 
brandbes  may  not' wither  a£d  decay. 

North*  The  north  is  Masonically  called 
a  place  of  darkness.  The  sun  in  his  progress 
through  the  ecUptic  never  reaches  farther 
than  23**  28'  north  of  the  equator.  A  wall 
being  erected  on  any^  part  of  the  earth  farther 
north  than  that,  will  therefore,  at  meridian, 
receive  the  ravs  of  the  sun  only  on  its  south 
side,  while  the  north  will  be  entirely  in 
shadow  at  the  hour  of  meridian.  The  use  of 
the  north  as  a  symbol  of  darkness  is  found, 
with  the  present  interpretation,  in  the  early 
rituals  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  old  sun  worship,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
relics  in  Gnosticism,  in  Hermetic  philosophy, 
and  in  Freemasonry.  The  east  was  the  place 
of  the  sun's  daily  birth,  and  hence  highly 
revered;  the  north  the  place  of  his  annual 
death,  to  \duch  he  approached  only  to  lose 
his  vivific  heat,  and  to  clothe  the  earth  in  the 
darkness  of  long  nights  and  the  dreariness 
of  winter. 

However^  this  point  of  the  compass,  or 
place  of  Masonic  darkness,  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  implying  that  in  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon no  light  or  ventilation  was  nad  from 
this  direction.  The  Tahnud,  and  as  well 
Josephus.  allude  to  an  extensive  opening 
toward  the  North,  framed  with  costly  mag- 
nificence, and  known  as  the  great  ''Golden 
Window."  There  were  as  many  openings 
in  the  outer  wall  on  the  north  as  on  the  south 
side.  There  were  three  entrances  through 
the  "  Chel "  on  the  north  and  six  on  the  south. 
(See  Temple,) 

While  once  within  the  walls  and  Chel  of 
the  Temple  all  advances  were  made  from 
east  to  west,  yet  the  north  side  was  mainly 
used  for  stabling,  slaughtering,  cleansing, 
etc.,  and  contained  the  chambm  of  broken 
knives,  defiled  stones,  of  the  house  of  burn- 
ing, and  of  fheep.  The  Masonic  symbol- 
ism of  liie  entrance  of  an  initiate  from  the 
north,  or  more  practically  from  the  north- 
west, and  advancing  toward  the  position 
occupied  by  the  comer-stone  in  the  north- 
east, forcibly  calls  to  mind  the  triplet  of 
Homer: 

"  Two  marble  doorB  unfold  on  either  side; 
Sacred  the  South  by  which  the  gods  descend: 
But  mortals  enter  on  the  Northern  end." 

So  in  the  Mysteries  of  Dionysos,  the  gate 
of  entrance  for  the  aspirant  was  from  the 
north;  but  when  purj;^  from  his  corrup- 
tions, he  was  termed  mdifferently  new-bom 
or  immortal,  and  the  sacred  south  door  was 
thence  accessible  to  his  steps. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  below  and  to  the 
right  of  the  judges  stood  the  accuser,  facing 
north;  to  the  left  was  the  defendant,  in  the 
north  facing  south.  Bro.  George  F.  Fort, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry ^  savs:  "In 
the  centre  of  the  oourt^  directly  before  the 
;adge,  stood  an  altar  piece  or  shrine,  upon 


which  an  open  Bible  was  diQ>layed.  Tlie 
south,  to  the  right  of  the  justiciaries^  was 
deemed  honorable  and  worthv  for  a  plamtiff : 
but  the  north  was  tsrpical  of  a  frightful  ana 
diiJx>lical  sombreness. '  Thus,  when  a  solemn 
oath  of  purgation  was  taken  in  grievous 
criminal  accusations,  the  accused  turned 
toward  the  north.  "The  judicial  headsman^ 
in  executing  the  extreme  penalty  of  out- 
raged justice,  turned  the  convict's  face 
northward,  or  towards  the  place  whence  em- 
anated the  earliest  dismal  shades  of  night. 
When  Earl  Hakon  bowed  a  tremulous  knee 
before  the  deadly  powers  of  Paganism, 
and  sacrificed  his  seveU'^ear-old  child,  he 
gased  out  upon  the  far-off,  gloomy  north. 

"In  Nastrond,  or  shores  of  death,  stood 
a  revolting  hall,  ^oee  portab  opened  toward 
the  nortS— the  regions  of  night.  North, 
by  the  Jutes,  was  denominated  black  or 
sombre:  the  Frisians  caUed  it  fear  comer. 
The  gallows  faced  the  north,  and  from  these 
hyp^borean  shores  everything  base  and 
terrible  proceeded.  In  consequence  of  this 
belief,  it  was  ordered  that,  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  crime,  the  acciised  should  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  court  enclosure.  And 
in  harmony  with  the  Scandinavian  super- 
stition, no  Lodge  of  Masons  illumines  the 
darkened  nortii  with  a  symbolic  light,  whose 
brightness  would  be  unable  to  di^pato  the' 
gloom  of  that  cardinal  point  with  which  was 
associated  all  that  was  sinstrous  and  dire- 
ful."   g>.292.) 

North  Carolina*  The  early  history  of 
Masonry  in  no  Stato  is  more  uncertain  than 
in  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  consequence 
of  the  carelessness  of  the  authorities  who  have 
attempted  to  write  its  early  annals.  Thus, 
Robert  Williams,  the  Grand  Secretary,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ken-  -* 
tucky  in  1808.  said  that  "the  Grand  Lodge 
of  North  Carolina  was  constituted  by  Charter  * 
issued  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1761,  signed  by  Henry  Somerset. 
Duke  of  Beaufort ...  as  Grand  Master;  ana 
attested  by  George  John  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Spencer ...  as  Grand  Secretary."  Now  this 
statement  contains  on  its  face  the  evidences 
of  flagrant  error.  1.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
never  was  Grand  Master  of  Scotland.  2. 
The  Grand  Master  of  Scotland  in  1761  was 
the  Earl  of  Elgin.  3.  The  Earl  of  Spencer 
never  was  Grand  Secretary  either  of  England 
or  Scotland^  but  Samuel  Spencer  was  Urand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^and  from 
1757  to  1767,  and  died  in  1768.  It/The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  was  not  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land in  1761,  but  held  that  office  from  1767 
to  1771.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  printed 
records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  of 
a  Charter  at  anv  time  granted  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  in  North  Carolina. 
But  in  two  lists  of  Lodges  chartered  by  that 
body,  we  find  that  on  August  21,  1767,  a 
Warrant  was  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  "Royal  White  Hart  Lodge,"  at  Halifax, 
in  North  Carolina.  Probably  this  is  the 
true  date  of  the  introduction  of  Masoniy 
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into  that  State.  A  record  in  the  transactions 
d  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts says  that  on  October  2,  1767,  that 
body  granted  a  deputation  to  Thomas  Cooper, 
Master  of  Pitt  County  Lodge,  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  province;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  exercised  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  office.  Judge  Martin,  m  a 
discourse  delivered  on  June  24,  1789,  says 
that  Joseph  Montford  was  appointed,  toward 
the  year  1769,  as  Provincial  Grand  Master 
by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  that  in  1771 
he  constituted  St.  John's  Lodge  at  Newbem. 
This  was  probably  the  true  date  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina, 
for  in  1787  we  find  nine  Lodges  in  the  terri- 
torv,  five  of  which,  at  least,  had  the  provin- 
cial numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8,  while  the  Royal 
Hart  Lodge  retained  its  number  on  the 
Enc^ish  Register  as  403,  a  number  which 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Kngliah  lists  in  my 
possession.  On  December  16,  1787,  a  con- 
vention of  Lodges  met  at  Taiborou{^  and 
organised  the  'Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,"  electing  Hon.  Samuel 
Johnston  Grand  Master. 

There  was  a  Grand  Chapter  in  North 
Carolina  at  an  early  period  in  the  present 
century,  which  ceased  to  exist  about  the 
year  1^27;  but  Royal  Arch  Masonry  was 
cultivated  by  four  Chapters  instituted  by 
the  General  Grand  Chapter.  On  Jime  28, 
1847,  the  Grand  Chapter  was  reorganized. 

The    Grand    Council    was   organized   in 
June,   1860,  by  Councils  which  had  been 
established  by  Dr.  Mackey,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient 
'  wmI  AccepttMl  Scottish  Rite. 

North  Dakota.  As  soon  as  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  at  its 
,  session,  held  June  11-13,  1889,  that  there 
-  should  be  a  division  of  the  Grand  Lod^  of 
Dakota  to  correspond  with  the  pohtical 
division  of  the  Temtory  into  North  and  South 
Dakota^  a  convention  was  held  June  12, 1889, 
at  the  city  of  Mitchell,  where  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  in  session,  and  the  following  Lodges  of 
North  Dakota  were  represented,  viz.: 

Shiloh,  No.  8;  Pembma,  No.  10;  Casselton 
No.  12;  Acacia,  No.  15;  Bismarck,  No.  16 
Jamestown,  No.  19;  Valley  City,  No.  21 
Mandan,  No.  23;  Cereal.  No.  29;  Hillsboro 
No.  32;  Crescent,  No.  36;  Cheyenne  Valley 
No.  41;  EUendale,  No.  49;  Sanborn,  No.  51 
Wahpcton,  No.  58;  North  Star,  No.  59 
Minto,  No.  60;  Mackey.  No.  63;  Goase  River 
No.  64;  Hiram,  No.  74;  Minnewaukan,  No 
75;  Tongue  River,  No.  78;  Bathgate.  No.  80, 
Euclid,  No.  84;  Anchor,  No.  88;  Golden  Val- 
ley, No.  90;  Occidental,  No.  99. 

The  convention  resolved  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  for  North 
Dakota.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted. 

Cm  June  13th,  the  first  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  held  in  the  city  of  MitchelL  The 
dected  and  appointed  officers  were  present 
and  representatives  of  the  above  twenty 
Lodges. 


North  Star*  This  star  is  frequently  used 
as  a  Masonic  symbol,  as  are  the  morning 
star,  the  day  star,  the  seven  stars.  Thus, 
the  morning  star  is  the  forerunn^  of  the 
Great  Light  that  is  about  to  break  upon  the 
Lod^;  or,  as  in  the  erade  of  G.  Master 
Architect,  twelfth  of  the  Scottish  ^tem, 
the  initiate  is  received  at  the  hour  ^Vhen 
the  day  star  has  risen  in  the  east,  and  the 
north  star  looked  down  upon  the  seven  stars 
that  circle  round  him.''  The  symbolism 
is  truth;  thus,  the  North  star  is  the  pole 
star,  the  Polaris  of  the  mariner,  the  Cyno- 
sura,  that  guides  Masons  over  the  stormy 
seas  of  time.  The  seven  stars  are  the  ssrm- 
bol  of  right  and  justice  to  the  order  and  the 
country. 

Northeast  Corner.  In  the  "Institutes 
of  Menu,"  the  sacred  book  of  the  Brahmans, 
it  is  said:  '^If  any  one  has  an  incurable 
disease,  let  him  advance  in  a  straight  path 
towards  the  invincible  northeast  point,  feeding 
on  water  and  air  till  his  mortal  frame  totallv 
decays,  and  his  soul  becomes  united  with 
the  supreme." 

It  IS  at  the  same  northeast  point  that 
those  first  instructions  begin  in  Masonry 
which  enable  the  true  Mason  to  commence 
the  erection  of  that  spiritual  temple  in 
which,  after  the  decay  of  his  mortal  frame, 
"his  soul  becomes  united  with  the  su- 
preme." 

In  the  important  ceremony  which  refers 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Lodge,  the 
candidate  becomes  as  one  who  is,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  a  perfect  and  upright 
man  and  maeonf  the  representative  of  a 
spiritual  comerHstone,  on  which  he  is  to  erect 
ms  future  moral  andf  Masonic  edifice. 

This  symbolic  reference  of  the  comer-stone 
of  a  material  edifice  to  a  Mason  when,  at 
his  first  initiation,  he  commences  the  moral 
and  intellectual  task  of  erecting  a  spiritual 
temple  in  his  heart,  is  beautifuUy  sustained 
when  we  look  at  aJl  the  Qualities  that  are 
required  to  constitute  a  "well-tried,  true, 
and  trusty"  comer-stone.  The  squareness 
of  its  sunace,  emblematic  of  morality — ^its 
cubical  form,  emblematic  of  firmness  and 
stability  of  character — and  the  peculiar  finish 
and  fineness  of  the  material,  emblematic  of 
virtue  and  holiness — show  that  the  ceremony 
of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Lodge  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  portray,  in  the  conse- 
crated language  of  enanboliffln,  the  necessity 
of  integrity  and  stability  of  conduct,  of  truth- 
fulness and  uprightness  of  character,  and  of 
jmrity  and  holiness  of  life,  which^  lust  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place,  the  candidate  is  most 
impressively  charf^ed  to  maintain. 

Notanuu  A  significant  word  in  some  of 
the  high  degrees  of  the  Templar  system. 
It  is  the  anagram  of  Axtmont,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teniplars  in  Scotland,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  Order  after  the  death  of  De  Molay. 

NovaScotto*  The  first  Lodee  established 
in  Nova  Scotia  was  at  Annapous  and  under 
authority  from  Boston  by  the  St.  John's 
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Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Under  date 
of  1740  the  minutes  read:  "The  Rt.  Worah'l 
Grand  Master  granted  a  Deputation  at  the 
Petition  of  sundnr  Brethren  for  holding  a 
lodge  at  Annapofis  in  Nova  Sootia,  and 
appointed  the  Right  Worshipful  Erasmus 
James  Phillips.  D.G.M^  there,  who  after- 
ward erected  a  Lodge  at  Halifax  and  appointed 
His  Excellency  Edward  Comwallis  their  first 
Master."  For  the  next  hundred  years. 
Lodges  were  instituted  and  Provincial  Mas- 
ters appointed  by  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Lodges  alone  without  superior  provincial 
authority  by  L*eland.  In  Jime,  1866,  an 
independent  Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  and 
recognized  by  most  of  the  Masonic  powers 
of  the  United  States.  But  as  none  of  the 
Lodges  holding  Warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  would  recognize  it,  a 
subsequent  and  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment took  place,  and  on  June  24, 1869,  a  Grand 
Lodge  was  ommized  by  the  union  of  all  the 
subordinate  Lodges  and  Alexander  Keith 
was  elected  Grand  Master. 

NoTlee.  1.  The  Second  I>c«ree  of  the 
niuminati  of  Bavaria.  2.  The  Fifth  Degree 
of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

NoTlee,  Mafonne*  That  is  to  say,  a 
female  Mason  who  is  a  Novice.  It  is  the 
First  Degree  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
Dames  of  Mount  Tabor. 

No?lce»  BIythologlcal*  (Novice  MyOto- 
logique.)  The  First  Den^e  of  the  Historical 
Order  of  the  Dames  of  Mount  Tabor. 

NoTlee,  Scottish*  {Novice  Ecoseaise.) 
The  First  Degree  of  initiation  in  the  Order  of 
Mount  Tabor. 

Nofltlate*  The  time  of  probation,  as 
wcdl  as  of  preparatory  training,  which,  in  all 
reli^ous  orders,  precedes  the  solemn  inx>- 
f ession  at  least  one  year.  By  dispensation 
only  can  the  period  of  time  be  reduced. 
Novices  are  immediately  subject  to  a  superior 
called  Master  of  Novices,  and  their  time 
must  be  devoted  to  prayer  and  to  liturgical 
training. 

Nnk-pe-niik.  The  Kgrptian  equivalent 
for  the  expression  "I  am  that  I  am." 

Numbm*  The  symbolism  which  is  de- 
rived from  numbers  was  common  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  Eabbalists,  the  Gnostics, 
and  all  mystical  associations.  Of  all  super- 
stitions, it  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  gen- 
erally diffused.  Allusions  are  to  be  found 
to  it  in  all  systems  of  religion;  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  for  instance,  abound  in  it,  and 
the  Christian  shows  a  snare  of  its  influence. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  most 
predominant  of  all  qrmbolism  m  Freemasonry 
IS  that  of  numbers. 

The  doctrine  ol  numbers  as  sjrmbols  is 
most  familiar  to  us  because  it  formed  the 
fundamental  idea  ol  the  philosophy  of 
I^thagoras.  Yet  it  was  not  original  with 
him,  since  he  brou^t  his  theories  from 
Egypt  and  the  East,  where  this  numerical 
symoolism  had  always  prevafled.  Jambli- 
dbus  tells  us  (VU.  Pyth.,  o.  28)  that  Pythago- 
ras himself  admitted  that  he  had  received 


the  doctrine  of  numbers  from  Orpheus, 
who  taught  that  numbers  were  the  most 
provident  beginning  of  all  things  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  intermediate  space,  and  the 
root  of  the  perpetuity  of  Divme  oeings,  of 
the  gods  and  of  demons.  From  the  disciples 
of  Pythafloras  we  learn  (for  he  himself 
tau^t  only  orally,  and  left  no  writings)  that 
his  theory  was  that  numbers  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things,  and  even  of  the  sciences. 
Numbers  are  the  invisible  covering  of  beings 
as  the  body  is  the  visible  one.  Thev  are  the 
primary  causes  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  the  mnverse  rests;  and  he  who  knows  these 
numbers  knows  at  the  same  time  the  laws 
through  which  nature  exists.  The  IMhago- 
reans,  said  Aristotle  (Metaph,,  xii.,  8),  make 
all  things  proceed  from  numbers.  Dacier 
(Vie  de  Pyth,)^  it  is  true,  denies  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythafjoras,  and  contends 
that  it  was  only  a  corruption  of  his  disciples. 
It  is  an  immaterial  pomt.  We  know  that 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  was  the  basis 
of  what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  philoeophy. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  fix>m  it 
the  Masons  derived  their  system,  since  the 
two  are  in  some  points  antagonistic;  the 
Masons,  for  instance,  revere  the  nine  as  a 
sacred  number  of  peculiar  significance,  while 
the  I^hagoreans  looked  upon  it  with  de- 
testation. In  the  sjrstem  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
ten  waSf  of  all  numbers,  the  most  perfect, 
because  it  ssrmbolises  the  completion  of  things; 
but  in  Masonic  symbolism  the  number  ten 
is  unknown.  Four  is  not^  in  Masonry,  a  num- 
ber of  much  representative  importance;  but 
it  was  sacredly  revered  by  the  F^hago- 
reans  as  the  tetractys,  or  figure  derived 
from  the  Jewish  Tetragrammaton,  by  which 
thgr  swore. 

Plato  also  indulged  in  a  theory  of  sjrm- 
bolic  numbers,  and  calls  him  happv  who 
understands  iq[>iritual  numbers  and  per- 
ceives their  mighty  influences.  NumMra. 
according  to  him,  are  the  cause  of  universal 
harmony,  and  of  the  production  of  all  thiogs. 
The  Neoplatonists  extended  and  developed 
this  theory,  and  from  them  it  passed  oves 
to  the  Gnostics;  from  them  probi^ly  to  the 
Rosicrucians.  to  the  Hermetic  philosophers, 
and  to  the  Freemasons. 

Cornelius  Amppa  has  descanted  at  great 
length,  in  his  iKcvJii  Philosophy y  on  the  sub- 
ject of  numbers.  ''That  there  lies,"  he 
says,  ''wonderful  efficacy  and  virtue  in 
numbers,  as  well  for  good  as  for  evil,  not 
only  the  most  eminent  philosophers  teach, 
but  also  the  Catholic  Doctors.''  And  he 
quotes  St.  Hilary  as  saying  that  the  seventy 
Elders  brought  the  Psalms  into  order  by  the 
efficacy  of  numbers. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  what  are  called 
representative  numbers  in  t^e  Old  and  New 
Testament,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
"However  we  may  explain  it,"  says  Dr. 
Mahan  (Paknonif  p.  67),  "certain  numerals 
in  the  Scriptures  occur  so  often  in  connection 
with  oertam  classes  of  ideas,  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  aasodate  the  one  with  the 
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oUmt.  This  18  more  or  less  admitted  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  Seven,  Twelve^  Forty, 
Seoetiiy,  and  it  may  be  a  few  more.  The 
FMhers  were  disposed  to  admit  it  with  r^ard 
to  many  others,  and  to  9ee  ifi  U  ihe  manU  cf 
a  9upernatwr<d  denan." 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  there 
was  a  superstitious  veneration  for  oertain 
numbers.  The  same  practise  is  found  among 
all  the  E2astem  nations;  it  entered  more  or 
less  into  aU  the  ancient  ^stems  of  philoso- 
phy; constituted  a  part  of  all  the  old  relig- 
ions; was  accepted  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
eariy  Christian  Fathers;  constituted  an  inn 
portant  part  <^  ibe  Kabbala;  was  adopted 
Dv  the  Gnostics,  the  Rosicrucians,  and  all 
the  mystical  societies  of  the  Middle  A^; 
and  noally  has  carried  its  influence  mto 
Freemasonry. 

The  respect  paid  by  Freemasons  to  oertain 
numbos,  all  of  which  are  odd,  is  founded 
not  on  the  belief  of  any  magical  virtue, 
but  because  they  are  assumed  to  oe  the  types 
or  representatives  of  certain  ideas.  That 
is  to  say,  a  number  is  in  Masonry  a  sjrmbol, 
and  no  more.  It  is  venerated,  not  because 
it  has  any  supernatural  efficacy,  as  thought 
the  I^rthagoreans  and  others,  but  because 
it  has  concealed  within  some  allusion  to  a 
sacred  object  or  holv  thought,  which  it 
aymbofises.  The  number  three,  for  instance, 
hke  the  triangle,  is  a  83rmbol;  the  number 
nine,  like  the  triple  triangle,  another.  The 
Masonic  doctrine  of  sacred  numbers  must 
not,  therefore,  be  confoimded  with  the 
doctrine  of  numbers  which  prevailed  in  other 
systems. 

The  most  Important  ssrmbolic  or  sacred 
numbers  in  Msfionry  are  three,  fioe,  seven, 
fttfi«,  twenty-eeoen^  and  eighty^ane.  Their 
interpretation  will  be  tcund  under  their 
reepeotive  titles. 

Nmncrfttloii  by  Letters.  There  Is  a 
Kabbalistical  process  especially  used  In  the 
Hebrew  language,  but  sometimes  applied  to 
other  languages,  for  instance,  to  the  Greek, 
by  which  a  mystical  meaning  of  a  word  is 
deduced  from  the  numerical  value  of  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  being  equivalent  to  a  number. 
Thus  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God,  n\  JAH, 
is  equivalent  to  15,  because  *^">10  and  H'-S, 
and  16  thus  becomes  a  sacred  number.  In 
Greek,  the  Kabbalistio  word  Abraxas,  or 
«/B|pa|af ,  is  made  to  83rmbolize  the  sokur  3rear 
ol  365  days,  because  the  sum  of  the  value  of 
the  letters  of  the  word  is  365;  thus,  «»!, 
a»2.  f-100,  a-l,  (-60.  «=1^  and  f"200. 
To  facilit4U«  these  Kabbalistio  operations, 


which  are  sometimes  used  in  the  high  and 
especially    the    Hermetical    Masonry,    the 

Grwbx, 
A,«  1 

r,r        8 

A,S  4 

E,t  6 

Z,C  6 

H,f  8 

e,0         9 

l,t  10 

K   •  20 

A,X  80 

U,ft  40 

V,9  50 

K(  60 

0,o  70 

n,«       80 

P,p        100 

2,<^,C,  200 
T,T         800 

T,»        400 

♦,  f         500 

X,;c  600 
*,♦  700 
fi,»       800 

numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
letters  is  here  given. 

Nan*  (Heb.  JO,  a  fish,  in  Syriac  an 
inkham.)  The  Chaldaio  and  hiero^yphio 
form  of  this  Hebrew  letter  was  like  f)g.  1, 
and  the  Egyptian  like  Fig.  2,  signifying 


Itg.1. 


H  "^ 


Fig.  2. 


fishes  in  any  of  these  forms.  Joshua  was 
the  son  of  Nun,  or  a  fish,  the  deliverer  of 
IsraeL  As  narrated  of  the  Noah  in  the 
Hindu  account  of  the  deluge,  wherdby  the 
forewarning  of  a  fish  caused  the  construction 
of  an  ark  and  the  salvation  of  one  family  of 
the  human  race  from  the  flood  of  waters. 
(See  BeginnincB  of  History,  by  Lenormant.) 

Nursery*  The  first  of  the  three  classes 
into  which  Weishaupt  divided  his  Order  of 
Hluminati,  comprising  three  degrees.  (See 
lUtaninati,) 

Nyaya*  The  name  of  the  second  of  the  three 
great  i^rstems  of  ancient  Hindu  philosopher. 

Nyctasontes.  An  ancient  sect  who  praised 
God  by  day,  but  rested  in  quiet  and  pre* 
Bumed  security  during  the  night. 


Oath 


o 


O.  Th«  fifteenth  letter  in  the  Fn^nh 
and  in  moat  of  the  Western  alphabets.  The 
mrreepondinK  letter  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Fhcenicitui  atphabete  was  colled  Ayn,  that 
is,  eye;  the  prunitive  fonn  of  the  PbtBnioian 
letter  being  the  rough  picture  of  an  eye,  or 
ft  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center.  This  dot 
will  be  observed  in  ancient  MS8., 
#  m  but  being  dropped  the  circle  forms 
/  X  the  letter  O.  The  numerical  value 
Y  IB  70,  and  in  Hebrew  is  formed  thus, 
/  V,  the  hieroglyphic  being  a  plant, 

as  well  aa  at  timee  a  circle  or  an  eye. 
Oftk  Apple,  Society  of  the.    Instituted 
about  1658,  and  lapsed  under  the  disturb- 
ances in  En^and  during  the  reign  of  Jamee 
II.,  but  it  uugend  among  the  Stuart  ad- 
hea«ntfl  for  many  years. 
Ouines.    The  earliest  instructor  of  man 
in  lettera,  sciences,  and 
arts,  esp^isially  in  arcbi- 
f  tecture,   geometry,  bot- 
any, and  agriculture,  and 
in  all  other  useful  knowl- 
edge, was  the  fiah  god 
Cannes  (mvth).    TUs 
unirereal  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  Beroasus,  appeared 
in    the    Persian    Gulf, 
bordering  on  Babylonia, 
and,  althou^  an  animal, 
.  was  endowed  with  reason 
k  and     great     knowledge. 
~  The  usual  appearance  of 
the  creature  was  tiutt  of  a  fisn,  having  a 
human  head  beneatli  Uiat  of  a  Ami,  and  feet 
Uke  unto  a  man.    Tbis  personage  conversed 
with  moi  during  the  day,  but  never  ate 
with    them.    At    Eouyunjik    there    was    a 
colossal  statue  of  the  fish-god  Oannes.    The 
foUowing  is  from  the  Book  t4  EtumA  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  IM):  "The  Masons  hold  their  grand 
festival  on  the  dMj  of  St.  John,  not  knowing 
that  therein  they  merely  signify  the  fish-cod 
Cannes,    the  first    Hermes    and    the  Scat 
founder  of  the  Mysteries,  the  first  messenger 
to  whom  the  Apocalypse  was  eiven.   and 
whom  they  ignorantly  confound  with  the 
fabulous  author  of  the  common  Apocalj'pBe. 
Hie  min  is  then  (midsummer  day)  in  its  great- 
est altitude.    In  this  the  Naros  ts  commemor- 
ated." 

Oath.  In  the  year  1738,  Oement  Xn., 
at  that  time  Pope  of  Rome,  issued  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  Freemasons, 
and  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  his  condem- 
naUon,  that  the  Institution  confederated 
penoDS  <rf  all  religions  and  sects  in  a  mya- 
terioua  bond  of  umon,  and  compelled  them  to 
aecrecv  by  an  oath  taken  on  the  Bible,  accom. 
panied  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  the  im- 
precation of  heavy  punishments. 

This  penecutjon  of  the  Freemasons,  on 
account  of  tlidr  having  an  obligatory  prom- 
ise of  secrecy  among  thdr  ceremomes,  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  Papal  see.    We 


shall  find  it  "^"ttng  in  a  seat  which  we 
should  suppose,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely 
to  follow  m  the  footsteps  of  a  Bomau  pontiff. 
In  17G7,  the  Associate  Synod  of  Seoeders 
of  Scotland  adopted  an  act,  concerning  what 
they  called  "the  Mason  oath,"  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  all  persons  who  shall  refuse  to 
make  such  revelations  as  the  Kirk  Sessions 
may  require,  and  to  promise  to  abstain  from 
all  future  connection  with  the  Ordw,  "shall 
be  reputed  under  scandal  and  incapable  of 
admission  to  sealing  ordinances,"  or  as  Pope 
Clement  expressed  it,  be  "ipso  facto  ex- 
oommunicated. ' ' 

In  the  preamble  to  the  act,  the  Synod 
assign  the  reasons  for  their  objections  to 
this  oath,  and  ttx  their  ecclesiastical  censure 
fA  all  who  contract  it.  These  reasons  are: 
"That  there  were  very  strong  presumptions, 
thatj  among  Masons,  an  oath  of  secrecy  is 
administered  to  entrants  into  their  society, 
even  under  a  capital  penalty,  and  before 
any  of  those  things,  which  they  swear  to 
keep  secret,  be  revealed  to  them;  and  that 
they  pretend  to  take  some  erf  these  secrets 
from  the  Bible;  betddee  other  things  which 
are  ground  of  scruple  in  the  manner  of  swear- 
ing the  said  oath.'' 

These  have,  from  that  day  to  this,  consti- 
tuted the  sum  and  substance  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  obligation  of  Masonic  secrecy, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  brief  examination, 
they  may  be  classed  under  the  following 

First.    It  is  an  oath. 

Secondly.  It  is  administered  before  the 
secrete  are  communicated. 

Thirdly.  It  is  accompanied  by  eotain 
superstitious  ceremonies. 

Fourthly.    It  is  attoided  by  a  penalty. 

Fifthly.  It  is  considered,  by  Masons,  as 
paramount  to  the  obligations  Ol  the  laws 
of  the  land. 


labors  under  great  disadvantage.  He  il  _. 
every  st«p  restrained  by  his  honor  from 
either  the  denial  or  admissioD  of  his  adver- 
saries in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Craft.  But  it  may  be  granted,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  every  one  of  the  first 
fovir  charges  is  true,  and  then  the  inquiry 
will  be  in  what  respect  the?  are  offensive  or 
immoraL 

First.  The  oath  or  promise  cannoL  in 
itself,  be  mnful,  unless  ihere  is  something 
immoral  in  the  obligatiou  it  imposes.  Sim- 
ply to  promise  secrecy,  or  the  performance 
of  any  good  action,  and  to  strengthen  this 
promise  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  is 
not,  in  itself,  forbidden  by^  any  Divine  ot 
human  law.  Indeed,  the  mfirmity  trf  hu- 
man nature  demaiKU,  in  many  instancce, 
the  saored  sanction  of  audi  an  attestation; 
and  it  is  continually  exacted  in  the  transao' 
tiona  of  man  with  man,  without  any  notion 
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cf  siiifulness.  Where  the  time,  and  place, 
and  circumBtanceB  aie  unoonnected  with 
levity,  or  profanity,  or  crime,  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  obligation  binding  to  secrecy, 
or  obedience,  or  veracity,  or  any  other  virtue, 
and  the  invocation  of  Deity  to  witness,  and 
to  strengthen  that  obligation,  or  to  punish 
its  violation,  is  incapable,  by  any  perversion 
<^  Scripture,  of  being  considered  a  criminal 
act. 

Secondly.  The  objection  that  the  oath 
is  administered  before  the  secrets  are  made 
known,  is  sufficiently  absurd  to  provoke  a 
smile.  The  purposes  of  such  an  oath  would 
be  completely  frustrated,  by  revealing  the 
thing  to  be  concealed  before  the  promise 
of  concealment  was  made.  In  that  case,  it 
would  be  optional  with  the  candidate  to 

g've  the  obligation,  or  to  withhold  it,  as 
sst  suited  his  inclinations.  If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  exaction  of  a  solemn  promise 
of  secrecy  is  not,  in  itself,  improi>er,  then 
certainly  the  time  of  exacting  it  is  before 
and  not  after  the  revelation. 

Dr.  Harris  (Masonic  DisoovTseSt  Disc. 
DL,  i>.  184)  has  met  this  objection  in  the 
following  language: 

"What  the  ignorant  call  'the  oath,'  is 
simply  an  obligation,  covenant,  and  prom- 
ise, exacted  previously  to  the  divulgmg  of 
the  specialties  of  the  Order,  and  our  means 
of  recognizing  each  other:  that  they  shall 
be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
lest  their  original  intent  should  be  thwarted, 
and  their  benevolent  purport  prevented. 
Now,  pray,  what  harm  is  there  in  this?  Do 
you  not  au,  when  you  have  anythinj;  of  a 
private  nature  which  you  are  willmg  to 
confide  in  a  particular  uiend,  h^ore  you  teU 
)Um  what  it  is.  demand  a  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy?  Ana  is  there  not  the  utmost  pro- 
priety in  knowing  whether  your  friend  is  de- 
tormined  to  conceal  your  secret,  before  you 
presume  to  reveal  it?  Your  answer  confutes 
your  caviL" 

Thirdly.  The  objection  that  the  oath  is 
accompanied  by  certain  superstitious  cere- 
monies does  not  seem  to  be  entitled  to  much 
weight.  Oaths,  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times,  have  been  accompanied  by  peculiar 
rites,  intended  to  increase  the  solemnity 
and  reverence  of  the  act.  The  ancient 
Hebrews,  when  they  took  an  oath,  placed 
the  hand  beneath  the  thigh  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  swore.  Sometimes  the  an- 
cients took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
and  touched  the  sacrificial  fire,  as  in  the 
league  between  Latinus  and  MaeaSf  where 
the  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Virgil: 

**  Tango   araa;    mediosque  ignee,   et   numina, 
tester." 

Sometimes  they  extended  the  right  hand  to 
heaven,  and  swore  by  earth,  sea,  and  stars. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Romans  in  pri- 
vate contracts,  the  person  swearing  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  himd  of  the  party  to  whom 
he  swore.  In  all  solemn  covenants  the  oath 
was  acoompanied  by  a  sacrifice;  and  some 


of  the  hair  bemg  out  from  the  victim's 
head,  a  part  of  it  was  given  to  all  present, 
that  each  one  mi^ht  take  a  share  in  the 
oath,  and  be  subject  to  the  imputation. 
Other  ceremonies  were  practised  at  various 
times  and  in  different  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  around  the  act  of  at- 
testation an  increased  amount  of  awe  and 
respect.  The  oath  is  equally  obli(^tonr 
without  them;  but  they  have  their  signifi- 
cance, and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Freemasons  should  not  be  allowed  to  adopt 
the  mode  most  pleasing  to  themselves  of 
exacting  their  promises  or  confirming  their 
covenants. 

Fourthly.  It  is  objected  that  the  oath  is 
attended  with  a  penalty  of  a  serious  or 
capital  nature.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  expression  of  a  penalty 
of  any  nature  whatever  can  affect  the  pur- 
port or  augment  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  attestation  of  God  to 
the  truth  of  a  declaration,  as  a  witness  and 
avenger;  and  hence  every  oath  includes  in 
itself,  and  as  its  yery^  essence,  the  covenant 
of  God's  wrath,  the'  heaviest  of  all  penal- 
ties, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  vio- 
lation. A  writer,  in  reply  to  the  Synod  of 
Scotland  (/Scot's  Mag,,  October,  1757),  quotes 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  jurist  to  this  effect: 

''It  seems  to  be  certain  that  every  promis- 
sory oath,  in  whatever  form  it  ma^r  be  con- 
ceived, whether  explicitly  or  imphcitly,  vir- 
tually contains  both  an  attestation  and  an 
obsecration;  for  in  an  oath  the  execration 
supposes  an  attestation  as  a  precedent,  and 
the  attestation  infers  an  execration  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

''Hence,  then,  to  the  beUever  in  a  super- 
intending Providence,  every  oath  is  an  im^- 
mation,  negation,  or  promise,  corroborated  by 
the  attestation  of  the  Divine  Being."  This 
attestation  includes  an  obsecration  of  Divine 
punishment  in  case  of  a  violation,  uid  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether 
this  obsecration  or  penalty  be  expressed  in 
words  or  only  implied;  its  presence  or  absence 
do^  not,  in  any  degree,  alter  the  nature  of  the 
obligation.  If  in  any  promise  or  vow  made  by 
Masons,  such  a  penalty  is  inserted,  it  mav 
probably  be  supposed  that  it  is  used  only  with 
a  metaphorical  and  paraphrastical  signifi- 
cation, and  for  the  purpose  of  symbohc  or  his- 
torical allusion.  Any  other  interpretation 
but  this  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  most  mtelligent  Masons, 
who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  best  know  the  intent 
and  meaningof  their  own  ceremonies. 

Fifthly.  The  last,  and,  indeed,  the  most 
important  objection  urged  is,  that  these  oaths 
are  construed  by  Masons  as  being  of  hi^er 
obligation  than  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  in 
vain  that  this  charge  has  been  repeatedly  and 
indignantly  demea,  it  is  in  vain  that  ^^asons 
point  to  the  integrity  ot  character  of  thou- 
sands of  eminent  men  who  have  beeoi  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternity;  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
recapitulate  the  order-loving  and  law-fearin|g 
regulations  of  the  Institution;  the  chajrge  is 
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reiHnred  with  u&tiriiig  pertinacity,  and  be- 
lieved with  a  creduLty  Uut  owes  ita  birth  to 
rancorous  prejudice  alone.  To  repeat  the 
denial  ia  but  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the 
Bharge.  The  answer  is,  however,  made  by 
aae  who,  once  a  Maaon,  waa  afterward  an  op- 
ponent and  an  avowed  enony  of  the  Institu- 
tion, W.  L.  Stone  (iMen  on  Maxmry  and 
Anti-Matotay,  Let.  VlL,  p.  69),  who  usee  the 
following  language: 

"Is  it,  tben,  to  be  believed  that  men  of 
acknowledged  talents  and  worth  in  public 
Btationa,  and  of  virtuous  and.  frequent^, 
religious  habits,  in  the  walks  oi  private  life, 
with  Uie  Holy  Bible  in  their  hands— which 
they  are  solemnly  [tledged  to  receive  as  the 
rule  and  guide  of  their  faith  and  praetioe— «nd 
under  the  ^ve  and  positive  charge  from  the 
officer  admmistering  the  obligation,  that  it  is 
to  be  taken  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
laws — can  understand  that  obligation,  what- 
ever may  be  the  peculiaritiee  of  its  phrsae- 
ology,  as  retjuiring  them  to  countenance  vie 
andcriminality  even  by  silence?  Can  it  for 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  hundreds  of 
eminent  men,  mioee  patriotism  is  unques- 
tioned, and  ^e  exercise  of  whose  talents  and 
virtues  has  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  church  hia- 
toiy  of  OUT  country,  and  who,  by  their  walk 
ana  convocation,  have,  in  tndr  own  lives, 
illustrated  the  beauty  of  holineeaT  Is  it  to  be 
credited  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  those 
persons,  ranking  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  virtuous  citisens  of  the  most  moral  and 
enh^tened  people  on  earth — is  it,  I  ask,  pos- 
sible that  any  portion  of  this  community  can, 
on  calm  r^ection,  beheve  that  such  men  have 
oaths  upon  their  consciencea  binding  them  to 
etonal  silence  in  r^ard  to  the  nult  of  any 
man  because  be  happens  to  be  a  Freemason, 
no  matto-  what  be  the  grade  of  offence, 
whether  it  be  the  picking  of  a  pocket  or  the 
shedding  of  blood?  It  does  really  aeem  to  me 
impossible  that  such  an  opinion  could,  at  any 
moment,  have  prevailed,  to  an^  conaderable 
extent,  amon^  reflecting  and  mtelligent    " 

Oatlii  CwppnL    The  modem  form  <rf 


corporal  doth,  is  the  name  of  the  linen  cloth  on 
which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
sacred  elemmtB  consecrated  as  "the  body  of 
our  Lord"  are  placed.  Hence  the  expression 
eorportd  oalh  originated  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  swearing  while  touching  the  corporal  cloth. 
Relics  were  sometimes  made  use  of.  The 
laws  of  the  AUemanni  (cap.  667)  direct  that  he 
who  swears  shall  place  nis  hand  upon  the 
mfttr  containing  the  relics.  The  idea  being 
mething  sacred  must  be  touched  by 


g  the  holy  Gospeia  lor  the  corporal 
r  the  relics,  tbough  the  same  title  was 
i.  H»dn  (Diet,  of  DoU»)  says  that 
«tiae  of  swearing  on  the  Gospels  ^e- 
n  E^land  as  early  as  a.d.  528.  The 
the  Lombards  repeatedly  mention  the 


custom  of  swearing  on  the  Gospels.  71m 
sanction  of  the  chureh  was  iriven  at  an  early 
period  to  the  usage.  Thus,  in  the  Iiistory  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Anno  3811,  it 
is  stated  that  "Gem^,  the  well-beloved  of 
God,  a  deaeon  and  ke^>er  of  the  records,  hav- 
ing touched  the  Holy  Gospels  of  God,  swore 
in  this  majouar,"  etc.  And  a  nmilar  practise 
was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  fifty-six 
years  before.  The  custom  of  swearing  on 
the  book,  therdliy  meaning  the  Gospels,  was 
adopted  by  the  Medieval  gild  of  Freemasons, 
and  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  all  the  Old  C(Mi- 
stitutions.  Thus  in  the  York  MS.,  No.  1, 
about  the  year  1600,  it  is  said,  "These 
.  .  you  shall  well  and  truly  keep  to 
your  power :  so  help  you  God  and  by  the  con- 
tents of  that  book."  And  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  MS.,  No.  1,  in  1583  we  find  this: 
"Theee  charges  ye  shall  keepe,  so  healpe  j'ou 
God,  and  your  haly  dome  and  by  this  booke 
■  1  your  hande  unto  your  power."  The  fonn 
f  the  ceremony  required  that  the  corporal 
oath  should  be  taken  with  both  hands  on  the 
book,  or  with  one  hand,  and  then  always  the 
right  hand. 

Oftth  or  tbe  God.  The  oath  that  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  English  Freemasons'  gild  of 
the  Middle  Agee  is  Gret  met  with  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  No.  1942,  written  about  the  year 
1670.  TheSlstarticlepreecribes:  "Thatnoe 
person  shall  bee  accepted  a  Free  Mason,  or 
know  the  secrets  of  the  said  Society,  until  bee 
hath  first  taken  the  oath  of  secrecy  hereafter 
followii^; 

"I,  A.  B.  Doe,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God  and  my  Fellowes  and  Brethren  here  pres- 
ent, promise  and  declare  that  I  will  not  at  any 
time  hereafter^  by  any  act  or  tdreumstance 
whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  publish, 
discover,  reveale,  or  make  knowne  anv  of  the 
seereta,  priviledees  or  counsells  of  the  Fra- 
ternity or  felbwship  of  Free  Masonry,  which  at 
this  time,  or  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  made 
knowne  unto  mee:  soe  heipe  mee  God  and  the 
holy  contents  of  tnis  booke."  In  the  Roberta 
CoTttlit'uiums,  published  in  1722,  this  oath, 
substantially  m  tbe  same  words,  is  for  the 
first  time  printed  with  the  amendment  <A 
"privities"  for  "priviledges." 

Oath,  inn's.  Before  any  strange  and 
unknown  visitor  can  gain  admisBion  into  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  he  is  required  in  America  to 
take  the  foUowmg  oath: 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  her^y  and  hereon  solemnly 
and  sincerely  swear  that  1  have  been  regularly 
initiated,  passed,  and  raised  to  the  sublime 
degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  a  just  and  l^ally 
constituted  Lodge  of  such;  that  I  do  not  now 
stand  suspendea  or  expelled;  and  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  hold  Masonic  com- 
munication with  my  brethren." 

It  is  called  the  "Tiler's  oath,"  because  it  is 
usually  taken  in  the  Tiler's  room,  and  was 
formerly  administered  by  that  office,  whose 
duty  it  ia  to  protect  the  Lodge  from  the  ap< 
preach  of  unauthorised  viators.  It  is  now 
administered  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion, and  not  only  he  to  whom  it  is  admiuis- 
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tered,  but  he  who  administera  it»  and  all  who 
are  present,  must  take  it  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  a  process  of  purgation^  and  each  one  present, 
the  visitor  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Lodge,  is  entitled  to  know  that  all  the  others 
are  legally  (lualified  to  be  present  at  the  eso- 
teric examination  which  is  about  to  take 
Slace.  (This  custom  is  unknown  in  Knglish 
fasonry.] 

OB«  A  Masonic  abbreviation  of  the  word 
Obligation,  sometimes  written  O.  B. 

Obed*  (Heb.  "O^J?,  serving,)  One  of  nine 
favored  officials,  selected  by  Solomon  after 
the  death  of  H.  Abif . 

Obedience*  The  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
constituted  authority  is  strongly  inculcated  in 
all  the  Old  Ck)nstitutions  as  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  association.  In  tnem  it  is 
directed  that  "every  Mason  shall  prefer  his 
elder  and  put  him  to  worship."  Thus  the 
Master  Mason  obeys  the  ord^  of  his  Lodge, 
the  Lodge  obesrs  the  mandates  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  submits  to  the 
landmarks  and  the  old  regulations.  The 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance in  politics,  however  much  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  progress  of  free 
institutions,  constitutes  undoubtecUy  the  great 
principle  of  Masonic  government.  Such  a 
principle  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  un- 
Dearaole  despotism,  were  it  not  admirably 
modified  and  controlled  by  the  compensating 

Srinciple  of  appeal.  The  first  duty  of  every 
lason  is  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Master. 
But  if  that  mandate  should  have  been  unlaw- 
ful or  oppressive,  he  will  find  his  redress  in  the 
Grand  Lod^e,  which  will  review  the  case  and 
rend^  justice.  This  spirit  of  instant  obedi- 
ence and  submission  to  authority  constitutes 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Institution.  Free- 
masonry more  resembles  a  military  than  a  po- 
litical or^knization.  The  order  must  at  once 
be  obeyed;  its  character  and  its  consequences 
may  be  matters  of  subsequent  inouiry.  The 
Masonic  rule  of  obedience  is  Uke  the  nautical, 
imperative:  "Obey  orders,  even  if  you  break 
owners." 

Obedience  of  »  Grand  Body.  Obedience, 
used  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the  jttrisdio 
Hon,  is  a  technicality  borrowed  only  recently 
by  Masonic  authorities  from  the  French, 
where  it  has  always  been  regularly  used.  Thus 
"  the  Grand  Lodge  has  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  Lodges  ofite  obedience"  means  "to  aJl  the 
Lodges  imder  its  jurisdiction."  In  French, 
"k  toutes  les  Loges  de  sou  obedience."  It 
comes  originally  from  the  usage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  Low  Latin  of  which  cbedientia 
meant  the  homage  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his 
lord.  In  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the 
same  period,  the  word  signified  the  duty  or 
office  of  a  monk  toward  his  superior. 

Obelisk*  The  obehsk  is  a  quadrangular, 
monoUthic  column,  diminishing  upward,  with 
the  sides  gently  inclined,  but  not  so  as  to  ter- 
minate in  a  pointed  ap^,  but  to  form  at  the 
top  a  flattish,  pyramioal  figure,  by  whidi  the 
whole  is  finished  off  and  brought  to  a  point. 
It  was  the  most  common  spedes  of  monument 


in  andent  "Egypt,  where  they  are  still  to  be 
foimd  in  great  numbers,  the  sides  being  cov- 
ered with  nieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Obelisks 
were,  it  is  supposed,  originally  erected  in 
honor  of  the  sun  god.  Phny  says  (Holland's 
trans.),  "The  kings  of  Egvpt  in  times  past 
made  of  this  stone  certainlong  beams,  which 
they  caDed  obelisks,  and  consecrated  them 
unto  the  sun,  whom  thev  honored  as  a  god: 
and,  indeed,  some  resemblance  they  carry  of 
sunbeams."  In  continental  Masonry  the 
monument  in  the  Master's  Dep;ree  is  often 
made  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  with  the  letters 
M.  B.  inscribed  upon  it.  And  this  form  is 
appropriate,  because  in  Masonic,  as  in  Chris- 
iuui,  iconography  the  obelisk  is  a  83rmbol  of 
the  resurrection. 

Objections  to  Freemasonry*  The  prm* 
cipal  objections  that  have  been  urged  by  its 
opponents  to  the  Institution  of  Freemasonry 
may  be  arranged  under  six  heads:  1.  Its 
secrecy;  2.  The  exclueiveneea  of  its  charity; 
3.  Its  admission  of  unworthy  members;  4* 
Its  claim  to  be  a  religion;  5.  Its  ad- 
ministration of  unlawful  oaths;  and,  6.  Its 
puerility  as  a  ^^rstem  of  instruction.  Each 
of  these  objections  is  replied  to  in  this  work 
under  the  respective  heads  of  the  words  which 
are  italicized  above. 

Obligated*  To  he  Migaied,  in  Masonic 
language,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  covenant 
of  Masonry.  "An  obligated  Mason"  is  tau- 
tological, because  there  can  be  no  Mason 
who  is  not  an  obhgated  one. 

Obligation*  'Ine  solemn  promise  made  b^ 
a  Mason  on  his  admission  into  any  degree  is 
technicallv  called  his  obligation.  In  a  Iqgal 
sense,  obu^tion  is  synonymous  with  duty. 
Its  derivation  shows  its  true  meaning,  for  the 
Latin  word  Migatio  literally  signifies  a  tying 
or  binding.  The  obUgaiion  is  that  which  bmda 
a  man  to  do  some  act,  the  domg  of  which  thus 
becomes  his  duty.  By  his  obligation,  a  Mason 
is  bound  or  tied  to  his  Order.  Hence  the 
Romans  called  the  military  oath  which  was 
taken  by  the  soldier  his  obUgation,  and, 
too.  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  obligation  that 
makes  the  Mason.  Before  that  ceremony, 
there  is  no  tie  that  binds  the  candidate  to  the 
Order  so  as  to  make  him  a  part  of  it;  after  the 
ceremony,  the  tie  has  been  completed,  and  the 
candidate  becomes  at  once  a  Mason,  entitled 
to  aJl  the  rights  and  privil^es  and  subject  to 
aJl  the  duties  and  reeponsibihties  that  enure 
in  that  character.  The  jurists  have  divided 
obligations  into  imperfect  and  perfect,  or  nat- 
ural and  dvil.  In  Masonry  there  is  no  such 
distinction.  The  Masonic  obligation  is  that 
moral  one  which,  altiiough  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  of  law,  is  binding  on  the 
party  who  makes  it,  in  consdence  andaccord- 
ing  to  moral  justice.  It  varies  in  each  degree, 
but  in  each  is  perfect.  Its  different  clauses, 
in  which  different  duties  are  prescribed,  are 
called  its  points,  which  are  dtner  affirmative 
or  negative,  a  division  like  that  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Jewish  law.  The  affirmaliMe 
points  are  those  which  require  certain  acts  to 
be  performed;  the  negaiwe  points  are  those 
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which  forbid  certain  other  acts  to  be  done. 
The  whole  of  them  is  preceded  by  a  general 
point  of  secrecry,  common  to  all  the  oegreee, 
and  this  point  is  called  the  tie. 

Oblonk  Sqiimre.  A  parallelogram,  or 
four-sided  figure,  all  of  whose  angles  are  equal, 
but  two  of  whose  sides  are  lonfl;er  than  the 
others.  [Of  course  the  term  "  oblong  square  " 
is  strictly  without  any  meaning,  but  it  is  used 
to  denote  two  squares  joined  together  to  form 
arectanj^.] 

This  18  uie  eymbolio  form  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  uid  it  finds  its  prototype  in  manyof 
the  structures  of  our  ancient  brethren.  The 
ark  of  Noah,  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Ark  ci  the  Covenant,  the  Tabernacle,  and, 
lastly,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  all  oblong 
squares.    (See  QroundrFlocr  of  the  Lodge,) 

Oboth*  Ventriloquism.  It  will  be  found 
so  denominated  in  the  S^tuagint  version, 
Isaiah  zzix.  3.  also  xix.  3. 

Obrack,  Hfibenms*  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  in  1392,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Strict  Observance  of  Ger- 
many. 

Obserfanee,  Clerks  of  Strict.  See 
CUrks  of  Strict  Obeervanee, 

Ob8<OTMiee»  Lax.    See  Lax  Obaervance. 

Ob8enrance»  Bdaxed*  (Obeervance  Be- 
ladUe,)  This  is  the  term  by  which  Ragon 
translates  the  lata  obaervantia  or  lax  obso^- 
ance  applied  by  the  disciples  of  Von  Himd  to 
the  other  Lodf^  of  Germany.  Ragon  (Orth. 
Macon.,  p.  236)  calls  it  incorrectly  a  Kite,  and 
comoimcu  it  with  the  Clerks  df  Strict  Ob- 
servance.   (See  Lax  Obeervance,) 

Ob8er?anee»  Strlet.  See  Strict  Obaervaneef 
RiUcf. 

Obverse*  In  numismatics  that  side  of  a 
coin  or  medal  which  contains  the  principal 
figure,  generally  a  face  in  profile  or  a  full  or 
half-length  figim,  is  called  the  obverse. 

Oecaslonal  Lodge.  A  temporary  Lodge 
convoked  bv  a  Grand  Master  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Masons,  after  which  the  Lodge  is 
dissolved.  The  phrase  was  first  used  by  An- 
derson in  the  second  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Constitutions,  and  is  repeated  by  subsequent 
editors.  To  make  a  Mason  in  an  Occasional 
Lodge  is  emiivalent  to  making  him  "at  sight." 
But  any  Lodge,  called  temporarily  by  the 
Grand  Master  for  a  specific  purpose  and  im- 
mediately afterward  dissolved,  is  an  Occa- 
sional Lodge.  Its  organization  as  to  officers, 
and  its  re^ilations  as  to  ritual,  must  be  the 
same  as  in  a  permanent  and  properly  war- 
ranted Lodge.    (SeeSight,  Making  Masons  al,) 

Occult  Masonry.  Kagon,  in  his  Orth^ 
doxie  Magonnique,  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Masonic  system,  which  he  calls  ''Occult 
Masonry."  It  consists  of  three  degrees,  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Ancient  Craft  Ma- 
sonry, only  that  all  the  symbols  are  inta> 
tiretea  after  alchemical  prmciples.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  application  of  Masonic  sjrmbolism  to 
Hermetic  svmbolism — two  things  that  never 
did.  accOTding  to  Hitchcock,  materiall^r  differ. 

Occult  Sciences.  This  name  is  given  to 
the  sciences  of  alchemy,  magic,  and  astrology* 


which  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of 
the  speculations  of  these  so-^dled  sciences 
were  m  the  eighteenth  century  made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  the  hiffh  degrees.  We 
have  even  a  "Hermetic  Rite"  which  is  based 
on  the  dogmas  of  alchemy. 

Oeenpled  Ttfritory*  A  state  or  kingdom 
where  there  is  a  Grand  Lodfp  organisation 
and  subordinate  Lodges  working  imder  it  is 
said  to  be  occupied  territory,  and,  by  the 
American  and  Tfngliflh  law,  aU  other  Grand 
Lodges  are  predu^d  from  enterhiff  in  it  and 
exercising  jurisdiction.  (See  Jwrisaidion  of  a 
Grand  Lodge.) 

Octagon.  The  regular  octagon  is  a  geo- 
metrical figure  of  eight  equal  sides  and  angles. 
It  is  a  favorite  form  in  Cnristian  ecdesiology, 
and  most  of  the  Chapter-Houses  of  the  ca- 
thedrals in  En^fland  are  eudit  sided.  It  is 
sometimes  used  m  rituals  of  Knishts  df  Msdta, 
and  then,  like  the  eight-pointed  cross  of  the 
same  Order,  is  referred  s^bolically  to  the 
eight  beatitudes  of  our  Savior. 

Odd  Numbos*  In  the  numerical  philos- 
ophy of  the  Pythagoreans,  odd  numbers 
were  male  and  even  numbm  female.  It  is 
wrong,  however,  to  say,  as  (Miver  and  some 
others  after  him  have,  that  odd  numbers  were 
perfect,  and  even  numbers  imperfect.  The 
combination  of  two  odd  numbers  would  make 
an  even  number,  which  was  the  most  p^ect. 
Hence,  in  the  Pythagorean  system,  4,  made  by 
the  combination  of  1  and  3,  and  10,  by 
the  combination  of  3  and  7,  are  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  numbers.  Herein  the  Pvthagorean 
differs  from  the  Masonic  system  of  numerals. 
In  tins  latter  all  the  sacred  numbers  are  odd, 
such  as  3,  5,  7,  9,  27,  and  81.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Masonic  theory  of  sacred  num- 
bers was  derived,  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  but  from  a 
much  older  ^rstem. 

Odem«  r&eb.  D^X.)  The  camelian  or 
agate  in  the  nigh  priest's  breastplate.  It  was 
of  a  red  color,  ana  claimed  to  possess  medioal 
qualities. 

Odin*  The  chief  Scandinavian  deity  and 
father  of  Balder,  which  see.  The  counter- 
part of  Hermes  and  Mercury  in  the  E^^rptian 
and  Roman  mythologies.  Odin  ancl  his 
brothers  Vili  and  Ve,  the  sons  of  Boer,  or  the 
first-bom,  slew  Ymir  or  Chaos,  and  from  his 
body  created  the  world.  As  ruler  of  heaven, 
he  sends  daily  his  two  black  ravens.  Thought 
and  Memory,  to  gather  tidings  of  all  that  is 
being  done  tnroughout  the  world. 

OnenseSy  Masonic*    See  Crimes,  Masonic. 

Offerings,  The  Three  Grand*  SeeOraund 
Floor  of  the  Lodge. 

Offices*  Tne  officers  of  a  Grand  Lodge, 
Crrand  Chapter^  or  other  Supreme  body  in 
Masonry,  are  divided  into  Grand  and  Siibor- 
dinate;  the  former,  who  are  the  Grand  and 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Grand  Wardens 
and  Grand  Treasurer,  Secretcuy,  and  Chap- 
lain, are  also  sometimes  called  the  Digni- 
taries. The  officers  of  a  Lodge  or  Chapter  are 
divided  into  the  Elected  and  the  Appointed, 
the  former  in  America  being  the  Masteri 
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Wardens,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  while  in 
England  only  the  Master  and  Treasurer  are 
elected. 

Offlcen*  Jewels.    See  Jewels,  Official. 

Office,  Tenure  of.  In  Masonry  the  ten- 
ure of  every  office  is  not  only  for  the  time  for 
which  the  incumbent  was  elected  or  appointed, 
but  extends  to  the  day  on  which  his  successor 
is  installed  During  the  period  which  elapses 
from  the  election  of  that  successor  until  his 
installation,  the  old  officer  is  technically  said 
to  "hold  ov»." 

Ogmlas.  The  Druidical  name  for  Her- 
cules, who  is  represented  with  nimiberless  fine 
chains  proceeding  from  the  mouth  to  the  ears 
of  other  people,  hence  possessing  the  powers  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion. 

Oheb  Eloah.  m^K  ^HK.  Lave  of  Ood.  This 
and  Oheb  Karobo,  Love  of  our  Neighbor ,  are 
the  names  of  the  two  supports  of  the  Ladder 
of  Kadoeh.  Collectively,  they  allude  to  that 
Divine  passage,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  firat  ana 
great  commandiment.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. On  these  two  commandments  bans  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  Hence  the  Lad- 
der of  £[adosh  is  supported  by  these  two 
Christian  commandments. 

Oheb  Karobo.    See  Oheb  Eloah. 

Ohio.  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into 
Ohio  early  in  the  present  centurv.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1808,  a  convention  of  delegates  Arom 
the  five  Lodges  then  in  the  State  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  on  January  7th  organised  a  Grand 
Lodge,  electing  Rufus  Putnam  first  Grand 
MoBtGt,  The  Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio  was 
organized  in  1816,  the  Grand  Council  in  1829, 
ai^  the  Grand  Commandery  in  1843. 

Oklahomau  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Okla- 
homa was  organized  at  a  convention  <^  ten 
Lodges,  holcung  warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Lddian  Territory,  held  at  Oklahoma 
City,  November  10,  1892,  when  after  electing 
Grand  Officers,  who  were  installed  at  a  special 
communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indian 
Territory,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  and 
a  constitution  adopted.  The  firet  annual 
communication  was  neld  at  El  Reno.  February 
14,  1893.  February  10,  1909,  the  Grand 
Ixxiges  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
were  merged  together  under  the  title  of 
''The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma." 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Ofl.  The  Hebrews  anointed  their  kings, 
prophets,  and  high  priests  with  oil  minglea 
with  the  richest  spices.  They  also  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  on  all  festive  occasions, 
whence  the  expression  in  Psalm  xlv.  7,  "God 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness." 
(See  Com,  Wine  and  OH.) 

Old  ChJtfges.    See  ManuscrivU,  Old. 

Old  Man.  Old  men  in  their  dotage  are  by 
the  laws  of  Masonry  disqualified  for  initiation. 
For  the  reason  of  this  law,  see  Dotage. 

Old  KefUlatloiis.  The  regulations  lor  the 
government  of  the  Craft,  which  were  first  com- 


pfled  by  Grand  Master  T&yne  in  1720,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1721  were  pub- 
lished by  Anderson  in  1723,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Conatiiuiione,  under  the  name  of 
General  Regulations.  In  1738  Anderson  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  Conslitn^ 
Hone,  and  inserted  these  regulations  under  the 
name  of  Old  Regulations,  pladnj;  in  an  oppo- 
site column  the  alterations  which  had  oeen 
made  in  them  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  different 
times  between  1723  and  1737,  and  called  these 
New  Regulations.  When  Dermott  published 
his  Ahiman  Rezon,  or  Book  of  Constitutions  of 
the  rival  Grand  Lodge,  he  adopted  Anderson's 
plan,  publishing  in  two  columns  the  Old  and 
the  New  Regulations.  But  he  made  some  im- 
portant chanses  in  the  latter  to  accommodate 
the  policy  of  his  own  Grand  Lodge.  The  Old 
Regulations,  more  properly  known  as  the 
"General  Regulations  of  1722/'  are  recog- 
nized as  the  better  authority  in  questions  of 
Masonic  law. 

OUye.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the  olive 
plant  is  a  symbol  of  peace  and  victory;  but  in 
its  primary  sense,  like  all  the  other  sacred 
plants  of  antiquity,  it  was  a  symbol  of  resur- 
rection and  immortality.  Hence  in  the  An- 
cient Mysteries  it  was  the  analogue  of  the 
Acacia  of  Freemasonry. 

OUve-Branch  In  the  East,  Brotherhood 
of  the«  A  new  Order,  which  was  proposed  at 
Bombay,  in  1845,  by  Dr.  James  6umes,  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Knights  Templar . 
who  was  then  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
India  for  Scotland.  It  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  native  Masons  for  the 
chivalric  degrees,  from  which,  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith,  they  were  excluded.  It 
consisted  of  three  classes,  Novice,  Companion, 
and  Officer.  For  the  first,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  candidate  should  have  been  initiated 
into  Masonry;  for  the  second,  that  he  should 
be  a  Master  Mason;  and  for  the  third  it  was 
recommended,  but  not  imperativdy  reouired, 
that  he  should  have  attained  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree.  The  badge  of  the  Order  was  a  dove 
descending  with  a  icreen  olive-branch  in  its 
mouth.  The  new  Order  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  most  distinguished 
Masons  of  India,  but  it  did  not  secure  a  per- 
manent existence. 

Oliver,  George.  The  Rev.  George  Oliver. 
D.D.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ana 
learned  of  English  Masons,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of  that  name, 
some  of  whom  came  into  England  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  settled  at  Clipstone  Park, 
Nottinghamshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Oliver,  rector  of  Lambley. 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Greorge  Whitehead,  Esq.  He  was  bom  at 
Pepplewick,  November  6,  1782,  and  received 
a  hberal  education  at  Nottingham.  In  1803, 
when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  second  master  of  the  grammar  school 
at  Caiston,  Lincoln.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  mastership  of  King  Ed- 
ward's Grammar  School  at  Great  Grimsby. 
In  1813  he  entered  holy  orders  in  the  Churdi 
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of  England,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon.  The 
BulMsequent  year  he  was  made  a  priest.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  Bishop  Tomhne  collated  him  to 
tne  living  of  Clee,  his  name  being  at  the  time 
placed  on  the  boards  of  Trinitv  College^  Cam- 
Dridge,  as  a  ten-year  man  b^  Dr.  Bayley,  Sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  and  examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  Surrogate  and  a  Steward  of  the  Cleri- 
cal Fund.  In  1831,  Bishop  Eaye  save  him 
the  living  of  Scopwick,  which  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1836,  being  then  rector  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  a  prebendary  of  the  coUe^te 
church  at  that  place,  both  of  which  positions 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Hobart, 
Dean  of  Westminster.  In  1846  the  Lord 
Chancellor  conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of 
South  Hvkeham,  which  vacated  the  incum- 
bency of  Wolverhampton.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-two  Dr.  Oliver's  physical  powers 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
the  chai^  of  his  parishes  to  the  care  of  cur- 
ates^ and  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  m  retirement  at  Lincoln.  In  1805  he  had 
married  Mary  Ann,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Beverley,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  left  five 
children.  He  died  March  3,  1867,  at  East- 
gate,  Lincoln. 

To  the  literary  world  Dr.  Oliver  was  well 
known  as  a  laborious  antiquary,  and  his  works 
on  ecclesiastical  antiquities  during  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  from  nf ty-five,  earned  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  Of  these  works  the 
most  important  were.  History  and  AniiquiHea 
of  the  Collegiate  Chwrch  of  Beverley ^  Hietory  and 
Aniiquitiee  of  the  CoUegiate  Church  of  Wolver- 
hamptonf  History  of  the  Conventual  Chwrch  of 
Grimd>yj  Monumental  Antiguitiea  of  Grimsby , 
History  of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Tnnity,  Slea- 
ford,  Letters  on  the  Dntidical  Remains  near 
lAncdnf  Guide  to  the  Druidical  Temtfe  at  Not- 
tingham and  Remains  of  Aricient  Britons  6e- 
tv>een  Lincoln  and  Sleaford, 

But  it  is  as  the  most  learned  Mason  and  the 
most  indefatigable  and  copious  Masonic  au- 
thor of  his  age  that  Dr.  Oliver  principally 
claims  our  attention.  He  had  inherited  a  love 
of  Freemasonry  from  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Oliver,  who  was  an  expert  Master  of 
the  work,  the  Chaplain  of  his  Lodge,  and  who 
contributed  during  a  whole  year,  irom  1797 
to  1798,  an  original  Masonic  song  to  be  sung 
on  every  Lodge  night.  His  son  has  repeatedly 
acknowledgeoL  his  indebtedness  to  him  for 
valuable  information  in  relation  to  Masonic 
usages. 

Ur,  Oliver  was  initiated  by  his  father,  in  the 

?ear  1801,  in  St.  Peter's  Lodge,  in  the  city  of 
'eterborough.  He  was  at  that  time  out 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted  by 
dispensation  during  his  minority,  according 
to  the  practise  then  prevailing,  as  a  lewis,  or 
the  son  of  a  Mason. 

Under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  made 
much  progress  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
then  in  use  among  the  Lodges.  He  read  with 
sreat  attention  every  Masonic  book  within 
ia  reach,  and  began  to  collect  that  store  of 


knowledge  which  he  afterward  used  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  Craft. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  head  maa* 
ter  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  at 
Grimsby,  he  established  a  Lodge  in  the  bor- 
ough, the  chair  of  which  he  occupied  for  four- 
teen years.  So  strenuous  were  nis  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  Masonry,  that  in  1812 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  Ma- 
sonic hall  in  the  town,  where,  three  years  be- 
fore, there  had  been  scarcely  a  Mason  residing. 

About  this  time  he  was  exalted  as  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  the  Chapter  attached  to  the 
Rodney  Lodge  at  Kingston-on-HuU.  In  Chap- 
ters and  Consistories  connected  with  the 
same  Lodge  he  also  received  the  high  degrees 
and  those  of  Masonic  Knigjhthood.  In  1813, 
he  was  appointed  a  Provincial  Grand  Steward ; 
in  1816,  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain;  and  in 
1832,  Provincial  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Province  of  Lincolnshire.  These  are  all  the 
official  honors  that  he  received,  except  that  of 
Past  Deputy  Grand  Master,  conferred,  as  an 
honorary  title,  by  the  Grana  Lodes  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Crucefix  had 
undeservedly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Dr. 
Oliver,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Crucefix  there 
had  always  been  a  warm  personal  friendship, 
assisted  in  a  public  demonstration  of  the  Fnt- 
temity  in  honor  of  his  friend  and  brotiier. 
This  mvolved  him  in  the  odium,  and  caused 
the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Lincolnshire, 
Bro.  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  to  re- 
quest the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oliver  as  his 
Deputy.  He  complied  with  the  resignation, 
and  after  that  time  withdrew  from  all  active 
participation  in  the  labors  of  the  Lodge.  The 
transaction  was  not  considered  by  any  means 
as  creditable  to  the  independence  of  character 
or  sense  of  justice  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  the  Oaft  very  generally  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  of  the  course  which 
ne  had  pursued,  and  their  warm  appreciation 
of  the  Masonic  services  of  Dr.  Oliver.  In 
1844,  this  appreciation  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  of  an  offering  of  plate,  which  had 
Deen  very  generally  subscribed  for  by  the 
Craft  throu^out  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Oliver's  first  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Freemasonry,  except  a  few  Masonic 
sermons,  was  a  work  entitled  The  Antiquities 
of  Freemasonry,  comprising  illustrations  of  the 
jwe  Grand  Periods  of  Masonry,  from  the  Crea^ 
tion  of  the  World  to  the  Dedication  of  King  Sol" 
Oman's  Temple,  which  was  published  in  1823. 
His  next  production  was  a  fittle  work  entitled 
The  Star  in  the  East,  intended  to  show,  from 
the  testimony  of  Masonic  writers,  the  con- 
nection between  Freemasonry  and  religion. 
In  1841  he  published  twelve  lectures  on  the 
Signs  and  Symbols  of  Freemasonry,  in  which 
he  went  into  a  learned  detail  of  tne  history 
and  signification  of  all  the  recognized  symbols 
of  the  Order.  His  next  important  contribu- 
tion to  Freemasonry  was  The  History  of  Initir 
ation  in  twetoe  lectures;  comprising  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Doctrines 
and  Discipline,  of  all  the  Secret  and  Mysterious 
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InatituHom  cf  the  Ancient  World,  published  in 
1840.  The  professed  object  of  tne  author  was 
to  show  the  resemblances  between  these  an- 
cient ^3rstems  of  initiation  and  the  Masonic, 
and  to  trace  them  to  a  oonmion  origin:  a 
theory  which,  imder  some  modification,  lias 
been  very  generally  accepted  by  Masonic 
scholars. 

Following  this  was  The  Theocratic  PhUosO' 
phy  ofFreemaaonryf  a  highly  interesting  work, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  speculative  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution.  A  Hieiary  of  Freema^ 
eonryfrom  18S9  to  1840  has  proved  a  valuable 
appendix  to  the  work  of  Preston,  an  edition 
ot  which  he  had  edited  in  the  former  year. 
His  next  and  most  important,  most  inter- 
esting, and  most  learned  production  was  his 
Historical  Landmarke  ana  other  Evidences  of 
Freemasonry  Explained.  No  work  with  such 
an  amount  of  facts  in  reference  to  the  Masonic 
system  had  ever  before  been  published  by  any 
author.  It  will  forever  remain  as  a  monument 
of  his  vast  research  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing. But  it  would  be  no  brief  task  to  enumer- 
ate merely  the  titles  of  the  many  works  which 
he  produced  for  the  instruction  of  the  Craft. 
A  few  of  them  must  suffice.  These  are  the 
Revelations  of  a  Square,  a  sort  of  Masonic  ro- 
mance, detailing,  m  a  nctitious  form,  many  of 
the  usages  of  the  last  centuries,  with  anecdotes 
oi  the  mincipal  Masons  of  that  period;  The 
Golden  Itematne  of  the  Early  Masonic  WriterSf 
in  5  volumes,  each  of  which  contains  an  inter- 
esting introduction  by  the  editor:  The  Book  of 
theLodffCf  a  useful  manual,  intended  as  a  fruide 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order;  The  Symbol  of 
Glory,  intended  to  show  the  object  and  end  of 
Fre^iasonry:  A  Mirror  for  the  Johannite 
Masons,  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of 
the  decucation  of  Lodges  to  the  two  Saints 
John;  The  Origin  and  Insignia  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree,  a  title  which  explains  itself;  A 
Dictionary  of  Symbolic  Masonry,  by  no  means 
the  best  of  his  works.  Almost  his  last  contri- 
bution to  Masonry  was  his  Institutes  of  Mo" 
sonic  Jurisprudence,  a  book  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed views  of  law  that  did  not  meet  with 
the  universal  concurrence  of  his  English  read- 
ers. Besides  these  elaborate  works.  Dr. 
Oliver  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  London  Freemasons'  Quarterly 
Review,  and  published  a  valuable  article,  ''On 
the  Gothic  Ck)nstitutions,''  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  of  Freemasonry, 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Oliver,  as  a  Masonic 
teacher,  was  a  too  easy  credulity  or  a  too  great 
warmth  of  imagination,  which  led  him  to  ac- 
cept without  hesitation  the  crude  theories  of 
previous  writers,  and  to  recognize  documents 
and  legends  as  unquestionably  authentic 
whose  truthfulness  subsequent  researches 
ha^c  led  most  Masonic  scholars  to  doubt  or  to 
deny^.  His  statements,  therefore,  as  to  the 
origin  or  the  history  of  the  Order,  have  to  be 
received  with  manv  grains  of  allowance.  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  writer  in  the 
English  Hnguage  has  ever  done  so  much  to 
'devate  the  scientific  character  of  freema- 
sonry. 
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Dr.  Oliver  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  what 
may  be  called  the  literary  school  of  Masonry. 
Bringing  to  the  study  of  the  Institution  an 
amount  of  archeological  learning  but  seldom 
surpassed,  an  ineuiaustlble  fimd  of  mul- 
tifarious reading,  and  all  the  laborious  re- 
searches of  a  genuine  scholar,  he  gave  to  Free- 
masonry a  literary  and  philosophic  character 
which  has  induced  many  succeeding  scholars 
to  devote  themselves  to  those  stumes  which 
he  had  made  so  attractive.  While  his  errone- 
ous theories  and  his  fanciful  speculations  will 
be  rejected,  the  form  and  direction  tJtiat  he  has 
given  to  Masonic  speculations  will  reinain, 
and  to  him  must  be  accredited  the  enviable 
title  of  the  Father  cf  Anglo-^axon  Masonic  IMr 
eraiure. 

In  reference  to  the  personal  character  of  Dr. 
Oliver,  a  contemporary  journalist  (Stafiford 
Mercury)  has  said  that  he  was  of  a  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  charitable  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  wora,  courteous,  aSMe,  sdf- 
denjring,  and  beneficent;  humble,  unassum- 
ing, and  unaffected;  ever  readv  to  oblige,  easy 
of  approach,  and  amiable,  yet  nrm  in  the  right. 

Dr.  Oliver's  theory  of  the  system  of  Free- 
masoni^  may  be  briefly  stated  m  these  words: 
He  believed  that  the  Order  was  to  be  found 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history.  It 
was  taught  by  Seth  to  his  descendants,  and 
practised  by  them  under  the  name  of  Frimi- 
tive  or  Pure  Freemasonry.  It  passed  over  to 
Noah,  and  at  the  dispersion  of  mankind  suf- 
fered a  division  into  Pure  and  Spurious.  Pure 
Freemasonry  descended  through  the  Patri- 
archs to  Solomon,  and  thence  on  to  the  present 
day.  The  Pagans,  although  they  had  slight 
glimmerings  of  the  Masonic  truths  which  had 
been  taught  by  Noah,  greatly  corrupted  them, 
and  presented  in  their  mysteries  a  system  of 
initiation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Spurious  Freemasonry  of  Antiquity.  These 
views  he  had  developed  and  enlarged  and 
adorned  out  of  the  similar  but  less  odBmitely 
expressed  teachings  of  Hutchinson.  Like 
that  writer  also,  while  freely  admitting  the 
principle  of  reli^ous  tolerance,  he  contended 
for  the  strictly  Christian  character  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  that,  too,  in  the  narrowest  sec- 
tarian view,  since  he  believed  that  the  earliest 
i^mbols  taught  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and 
uiat  Christ  was  meant  by  the  Masonic  rdfer- 
ence  to  the  Deity  under  the  title  of  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe. 

Omeg»«    See  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Omnlfle  Word.  The  Tetragrammaton  is 
so  called  because  of  the  omnific  powers  attrib- 
uted by  the  Kabbalists  to  its  possession  and 
true  pronimciation.  (See  Tetragrammaton.) 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  most  significant 
word  in  the  Royal  Arch  system. 

On.  This  is  a  significant  word  in  Royal 
Arch  Masonry,  and  has  been  generally  ex- 
plained as  being  the  name  by  which  Jehov^ 
was  worshiped  among  the  Egyptians.  As 
this  has  be^  recently  denied,  and  the  word 
asserted  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Egypt,  it  is  proper  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  tne  authorities  oq  the  subject. 
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The  first  mention  of  On  in  the  Bible  is  in  the 
history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  Pharaoh  (save  "to 
wife  Asenath.  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On."  The  city  of  On  was  in  Lower 
Egypt,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
a^  ''adorned/'  says  Philippson,  "by  a  gor- 
geous temple  of  the  sun,  in  which  a  numerous 
priesthood  officiated." 

The  investigations  of  modem  Egnmtologists 
have  shown  thiat  this  is  an  error.  (Jn  was  the 
name  of  a  city  where  the  sun-god  was  wor- 
shiped, but  On  was  not  the  name  of  that  god; 

ChampoUioin,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Egypken, 
gives  the  phonetic  chai^acters. 
with  the  figurative  83rmbols  of 
a  serpent  and  disk,  and  a  seated 
figure,  as  the  name  of  the  sun-god.  Now,  of 
these  two  characters,  the  upper  one  has  the 
power  of  R,  and  the  lower  of  A,  and  h^ice  the 
name  of  the  god  is  Ra.  And  this  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  GUd- 
don,  and  all  recent  authorities. 

But  although  On  was  really  the  name  of  a 
city,  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Arch  had.  with 
the  lights  then  before  them,  assumed  tnat  it 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  ana  had  so  incorix>- 
rated  it  with  their  S3rstem.  With  better  light 
than  theirs,  we  can  no  longer  accept  their 
definition;  vet  the  word  may  still  be  retuned 
as  a  fi^mbol  of  the  Egyptian  god.  I  know  not 
who  has  power  to  reiect  it;  and  if  sdiolars 
preserve,  outside  of  the  symbolism,  the  true 
mterpretation,  no  harm  will  be  done.  It  is 
not  the  only  significant  word  in  Masonry 
whose  old  and  received  meaning  has  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  sometimes  even 
absurd.  Higgins  (Celt,  Druids,  171)  quotes 
an  Irish  conmientator  as  ahowins  that  the 
name  AIN  or  ON  was  the  name  of  a  triad  of 
gods  in  the  Irish  language.  "AU  etymolo- 
gists." Higgios  continues,  "have  supposed  the 
word  On  to  mean  the  sun;  but  how  the  name 
arose  has  not  before  been  explained."  In 
another  work  (AnacalYPsis,  vol.  i.,  p.  109), 
Higgins  makes  the  foUowing  important  re- 
Dufks:  "Various  definitions  are  ziven  of  the 
word  ON;  but  they  are  all  imsati&ctory.  It 
is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  in  two  ways, 
y^Hf  aun,  and  ^K,  an.  It  is  usually  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  On.  This  word  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  sun,  and  the  Greeks  truis- 
tated  it  by  the  word  fixios,  or  Sol.  But  I  think 
it  only  stood  for  the  sun,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
procreative  power  of  nature."  Bryan  says 
(Ant,  Mythol,,i.f  19).  when  speaking  of  this 
word:  "On,  Eon  or  Aon,  was  another  title  of 
the  sun  among  the  Amonians.  The  Seventy, 
where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  in- 
terpret it  the  sun,  and  call  the  city  of  On, 
Hdiopolis;  and  the  Coptic  Pentateuch  ren- 
ders the  city  On  by  the  dty  of  the  sun." 
Plato,  in  his  Tima*i8j  says:  *^Tell  me  of  the 
god  ON,  which  is,  &ua  never  knew  beginning." 
And  although  Plato  may  have  been  here 
thinking  of  the  Greek  word  ON,  which  means 
BeinQf  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
referred  to  the  god  worshiped  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis,  as  it  was  thence  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived so  much  of  their  learning.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  make  an  ainalogy  between 
the  Hindu  sao^  word  AUM  and  the  Egyp- 


tian ON.  The  fact  that  the  M  in  the  former 
word  is  the  initial  of  some  secret  word,  renders 
the  conversion  of  it  into  N  impossible,  because 
it  would  thereby  lose  its  signification. 

The  old  Masons,  misled  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Cyril,  and  by  the  translation  of  the  name 
of  the  city  into  "City  of  the  Sun"  by  the  He- 
Ih^ws  and  the  Greeks,  very  naturally  sup- 
posed that  On  was  the  Egyptian  sun-god, 
their  supreme  deity,  as  the  sun  always  was, 
wherever  he  was  worshiped.  Hence,  they  i^ 
propriated  that  name  as  a  sacred  word  e3q)lan- 
atory  of  the  Jewish  Tetragrammaton. 

Onech.  fHeb.  p^,)  The  bird  Phcenix, 
named  after  Enoch  or  Phenoch.  Enoch  sig- 
nifies initiation.  The  Phoenix,  in  Egyptian 
mytholo^cal  sculptures,  as  a  bird,  is  plaoed  in 
the  mystical  pahn-tree.  The  Phoenix  is  the 
representative  of  eternal  and  continual  regen- 
eration, and  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  brooded 
as  a  dove  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  dove 
of  Noah  and  of  Hasiaatra  or  Xysuthrus  (which 
see),  which  bore  a  sprig  in  its  mouth. 

Ontario.  Lodge  No.  156,  in  the  Eighth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  i^pears  to  have  been  the 
first  Lodge  to  hold  meetings  in  this  Province, 
at  Fort  Niagara,  about  1755-80.  From 
1780  to  1792  some  ten  lodges  appear  to  have 
worked  in  what  was  called  "Upper  Canada." 
Some  chartered  by  England,  others  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Quebec,  among 
them  St.  James  in  the  Kings'  Rangers,  No.  14, 
at  Gataraqui  (Kingston),  1781;  St.  John's, 
No.  15,  at  Michilimakinac  (Michigan),  then 
part  of  Canada;  St.  John's,  No.  19,  at  Niagara 
and  Oswegatcme  Lodge,  1786,  at  Elisabeth- 
town  (Brockville). 

On  March  7, 1792.  Bro.  William  Jarvis  was 
appointed  Provindal  Grand  Master  of  Upper 
Cfanada  by  the  "Ancient"  or  "Athol" 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Bro.  Jarvis  re- 
dded at  Newark  Q^ia^ara),  the  then  capital 
of  the  Province.  During  his  Grand  Master- 
ship, 1792  to  1804|  twenty  warrants  for  lodges 
were  issued. 

In  1797  Bro.  Jarvis  removed  from  Newark 
to  York  (now  Toronto). 

The  Brethren  at  Niajgara  continued  to  be 
active  and  enthusiastic,  and  ursed  Bro. 
Jarvis  to  assemble  Grand  Lodge  there,  but 
he  refused.  This  refusal  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  Brethren  of  Nia^nra 
District  met  in  1803  and  elected  Bro.  Geo. 
Forsyth  as  Provindal  Grand  Master,  and 
trouble  and  friction  ensued. 

In  1817,  at  Kingston,  a  Grand  Convention 
was  called  by  the  Lodges  in  the  Midland 
District  under  R.  W.  Bro.  Ziba  M.  Phillips. 
All  the  lodges  attended  excepting  those  in 
the  Niagara  District.  This  convention  was 
held  annually  during  the  years  1817,  1818, 
1820, 1821, 1822. 

After  repeated  entreaty  to  Endand  during 
these  years,  R.  W.  Bro.  Simon  McGillivrav 
came  to  Canada  in  Septemb^  1822,  with 
authority  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  re- 
organize the  Craft  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
S^nd  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  was  thus 
formed  at  York  in  1822,  with  R.  W.  Bro. 
Simon  MeGillivray  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  met  regijJarly  up  to  1830,  but 
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the  Plrovincial  Grand  Lodge  became  dormant 
and  remained  so  until  1845,  when  Masonic 
enthusiasm  once  more  gained  the  ascendency. 
An  urgent  i^peal  was  sent  out  and  a  Third 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  organized  in  Hamil- 
ton with  Bro.  Sir  Allan  MacNab  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  "Canada  West,"  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  This  body  con- 
tinued work  until  1858. 

In  1853  a  nimiber  of  the  lodges  holding 
Irish  Warrants  organised  a  Grand  Lodge, 
but  it  was  not  very  successful.  They  then 
endeavored  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  forming  a  Grand 
Lodge  for  Canada,  but  the  Provincial  Grand 
Body  declined.  But  Home  Rule  and  a  self- 
governing  body  for  Canada  was  the  idea 
uppermost  and  would  not  down,  and  finally, 
on  October  10,  1855,  a  convention  of  all  the 
lodges  in  the  two  Provinces  was  called  at 
Hamilton  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
was  formed.  Forty-one  lodges  were  repre- 
sented, twenty-eight  in  Caiuida  West  (On- 
tario) and  thirteen  in  Canada  East  (Quebec), 
and  M.  W.  Bro.  William  Mercer  Wilson  was 
elected  Grand  Master. 

In  September,  1857,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  under  England  met  and  resolved  itself 
into  an  independent  Grand  Lodge,  imder 
the  name  of  ''Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada^"  but  the  next  year  in  July.  1858, 
they  united  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada. 
In  October,  1809,  the  majority  of  the  lod{^ 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  held  a  convention 
and  decided  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  for  that 
Province.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
strenuously  opposed  this  new  body,  and  an 
edict  of  suspension  covering  idl  the  lodbes 
and  Brethren  taking  part  was  issued.  'Die 
Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec,  however^  becomins 
dulv  recognized  by  all  the  leading  G^rand 
Lodges  Of  the  world,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada,  in  1874.  likewise  decided  to  do  the 
same  and  withorew  from  the  Province,  all 
the  lodra  of  her  obedience  loining  the  Quebec 
Grand  Body.  In  1875  a  scnism  occurred  and 
a  number  of  Brethren  organised  a  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Ontario."  This  breach  was  finally 
healed  and  the  Brethren  and  lodges  became 
of  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
in  1896^ 

In  1886  the  words  ''in  the  Province  of 
Ontario''  were  added  to  the  title  of  the 
"Grand  Lodge  of  Canada." 

OnyXf  DHv.  (Shohem,)  The  second  stone 
in  the  fourth  row  of  the  nigh  priest's  breast- 
plate. It  is  of  a  bluish-black  cobr,  and  rep- 
resented the  tribe  of  Joseph. 

Opening  of  the  Lodge.  The  necessity  of 
some  preparatory  ceremonies,  of  a  more  or 
lees  formal  character,  before  proceeding  to  the 
des^tch  of  the  ordinary  busmess  of  any  asso- 
ciation, has  always  be^i  recognized.  De- 
corum and  the  dignity  of  the  meeting  idike 
suggest,  even  in  popular  assemblies  called 
onl^  for  a  temporary  purpose,  that  a  presiding 
officer  shall,  with  some  fonnality,  be  mducted 
into  the  chair,  and  he  then,  to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase,  "opens"  the  meeting  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  necessary  assistants,  and 
iiith  the  aDDOuncement.  in  an  address  to  the 


audience,  explanatory  of  the  objects  that  have 
called  them  together. 

If  secular  associations  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient, by  the  adoption  of  some  preparatory 
forms,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  unseem- 
iug  aoruptnees  in  proceeding  to  business,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  religious  societies 
have  been  still  more  observant  of  the  custom, 
and  that,  as  their  pursuits  are  more  elevated, 
the  ceremonies  of  their  preparation  for  the 
object  of  their  meeting  snould  be  still  more 
impressive. 

In  the  Ancient  Mysteries  (those  sacred  rites 
which  have  furnished  so  many  models  for 
Masonic  symbolism)  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  of  the  most  solemn  character.  The 
sacred  herald  commenced  the  ceremonies  of 
opening  the  greater  initiations  by  the  solemn 
formula  of  ''Depart  hence,  ye  profane  I"  to 
which  was  added  a  proclamation  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  any  language  which  might  be 
deemed  of  unfavorable  augury  to  the  ap- 
proaching rites. 

In  like  manner  a  Lodge  of  Masons  is  opened 
with  the  employment  m  certain  ceremonies  in 
which,  that  attention  may  be  given  to  their 
symbolic  as  well  as  practical  importance,  every 
member  present  is  expected  to  take  a  part. 

These  ceremonies,  which  slightly  differ  in 
each  of  the  degrees — ^but  differ  so  slightly  as 
not  to  affect  their  general  character — ^may  be 
considered,  in  reference  to  the  several  pur- 
poses which  they  are  desired  to  effect,  to  be 
divided  into  eight  successive  st^  or  parts. 

1.  The  Master  havins  signified  his  iuten- 
tion  to  proceed  to  the  mbors  of  the  Lodge, 
every  brother  is  expected  to  assume  his  neces- 
sary Masonic  clothing  and,  if  an  officer,  the 
insignia  of  his  office,  and  mlently  and  decor- 
ovtsiy  to  repair  to  his  appropriate  station. 

2.  The  next  step  in  the  ceremony  is,  with 
the  usual  precautions,  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
each  one  to  be  present.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  it 
should  allow  no  one  to  remain  who  is  not 
either  well  known  to  themselves  or  properly 
vouched  for  by  some  discreet  and  experienced 
brother. 

3.  Attention  is  next  directed  to  the  external 
avenues  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  officers  within 
and  without  who  are  entrusted  with  the  per- 
fcnrmance  of  this  important  dutv,  are  expected 
to  execute  it  with  care  and  fidelity. 

4.  By  a  wise  provision,  it  is  no  sooner  inti- 
mated to  the  l^aster  that  he  may  safely  pro- 
ceed, than  he  directs  his  attention  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his 
officers  of  the  duties  that  they  will  be  re- 
spectively called  upon  to  perform. 

5.  Satisfied  upon  this  point,  the  Master 
then  announces,  by  formal  proclamation,  his 
intention  to  proceed  to  busmess;  and,  mind- 
ful of  the  pcikceful  character  of  our  Institu- 
tion, he  strictly  forbids  all  immoral  or  un- 
masonic  conduct  whereby  the  harmony  of 
the  Lodge  may  be  impeded,  under  no  less  a 
penalty  than  the  by-laws  may  impose,  or  a 
majority  of  the  brethren  present  may  see  fit 
to  inflict.  Nor,  after  this,  is  any  brother  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Lodge  during  Lodiie  hours 
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(that  is,  from  the  time  of  opening  to  that  of 
closing)  without  having  first  obtained  the 
Worshipful  Master's  permission 

6.  Certain  mystic  ntes,  which  can  here  be 
only  alluded  to,  are  then  employed,  by  which 
each  brother  present  signifies  his  concurrence 
in  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  performed, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
Lodge  is  about  to  be  opened. 

7.  It  is  a  lesson  which  every  Mason  is 
tauj^t,  as  one  of  the  earliest  points  of  his  in- 
itiation, that  he  should  commence  no  impor- 
tant undertaking  without  first  invoking  the 
blessing  of  Deity.  Hence  the  next  step  m  the 
progress  of  the  opening  ceremonies  is  to  ad- 
dress a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  This  psayer,  although  offered  by 
the  Master,  is  to  be  participated  in  by  every 
brother,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  audible 
response  of  "So  mote  it  be:  Amen,"  should  be 
made  by  all  present. 

8.  The  Lodge  is  then  declared,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Saints  John,  to  be 
opened  in  due  form  on  the  First,  Seoond,  or 
Third  Degree  of  Masonry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  Lodge  is  said  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of 
Ood  and  the  Holy  Saints  John,  as  a  declaration 
of  the  sacred  and  religious  purposes  of  the 
meeting^  of  profound  revarence  for  that  Di- 
vine B^ng  whose  name  and  attributes  should 
be  the  constant  themes  of  contemplation,  and 
of  respect  for  those  ancient  patrons  whom  the 
traditions  of  Masonry  have  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  said  to  be  opened  in  due  Jofrm,  to  inti- 
mate that  all  that  is  necessary,  appropriate, 
and  usual  in  the  ceremonies,  all  that  the  law 
requires  or  ancient  usage  renders  indispensa- 
ble, have  been  observedf. 

And  it  is  said  to  be  opened  on,  and  not  in, 
a  certain  degree  (which  latter  expression  is 
often  incorrectly  used)  in  reference  rather  to 
the  speculative  than  to  the  legal  character  of 
the  meeting;,  to  indicate,  not  that  the  members 
are  to  be  circumscribed  in  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ticular decree,  but  that  they  are  met  together 
to  unite  m  contemplation  on  the  symbolic 
teachings  and  divine  lessons,  to  inculcate 
which  is  the  peculiar  object  of  that  degree. 

The  manner  of  opening  in  each  degree 
slightly  varies.  In  the  English  system,  the 
Lodge  is  opened  in  the  First  De^ee  "in  the 
name  of  T.  G.  A.  O.  T.  U. " ;  in  the  Second,  "on 
the  square,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Geome- 
trician of  the  Universe " ;  and  in  the  Third,  "on 
the  c^ter,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High." 

It  18  prescribed  as  a  ritual  regulation  that 
the  Master  shall  never  open  or  close  his  Lodge 
without  a  lecture  or  part  of  a  lecture.  Hence, 
in  each  of  the  degrees  a  portion  of  a  part  of  the 
lecture  of  that  degree  is  incorporatea  into  the 
opening  and  closing  c^remomes. 

There  is  in  every  degree  of  Masonry,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  an  opening  cere- 
mony peculiar  to  the  degree.  Tliis  ceremony 
has  always  more  or  less  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolic lesson  which  it  is  the  desijgn  of  the  de- 
pee  to  teach,  and  hence  the  varieties  of  open- 
mgs  are  as  many  as  the  degrees  themselves. 

Operative  Art*  Masonry  is  divided  by 
Masonic  writers  into  two  braochee,  aa  opera- 


tive art  and  a  speculative  scienoe.  The  oper* 
ative  art  is  that  which  was  practised  by  the 
Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  A^.  The  roeo- 
ulative  sdence  is  that  which  is  practised  by 
the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day.  The 
technictdities  and  usages  of  the  former  have 
been  incorporated  into  and  modified  by  the 
latter.  Hence,  Freemasonry  is  sometimes 
defined  as  a  speculative  science  founded  on  an 
operative  art. 

Operative  Masonry*  Freemasonry,  in  its 
character  as  an  operative  art,  is  familiar  to 
everyone.  As  sucn,  it  is  engaged  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  and  principles  of  architec- 
ture to  the  construction  of  edifices  for  private 
and  public  use,  houses  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  man,  imd  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
Deity.  It  abounds,  like  every  other  art,  in 
the  use  of  tedinical  terms,  and  employs,  in 
practise,  an  abundance  of  implements  and 
materials  which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

This  operative  art  has  been  the  foundation 
on  which  has  been  built  the  speculative  science 
of  Freemasonry.    (See  Speculative  Masonry,) 

Operative  Masons*  Workers  in  stone, 
who  construct  material  edifices,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Speculative  Masons,  who  con- 
struct only  spiritual  edifices. 

Ophites*  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Ser- 
pent, which  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
and  held  that  there  were  two  principles  of 
SBons  and  the  accompanying  theogony.  This 
Egyptian  fraternity  displayed  a  hving  serpent 
in  their  ceremonies,  which  was  reverenced  as 
a  ffnnbol  of  wisdom  and  a  type  of  good. 

Option*  When  a  Masonic  obligation 
leaves  to  the  person  who  assumes  it  the  option 
to  perform  or  omit  any  part  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  option  is  to  be  only  his 
arbitrary  will  or  unreasonable  choice.  On  the 
contrary,  in  exercising  it,  he  must  be  ^vemed 
and  restrained  by  the  principles  of  right  and 
duty,  and  be  controlled  by  the  circumstances 
whicn  surround  the  case,  so  that  this  option, 
which  at  first  would  seem  to  be  a  favor,  really 
involves  a  great  and  responsible  duty,  that  <h 
exercising  a  just  juc^ment  in  the  premises. 
That  which  at  one  time  would  be^roper  to 
perform,  at  another  time  and  in  different  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  equally  proper  to 
omit. 

Oral  Instruction*  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  communicated  in  Freemasonry, 
and,  indeed,  all  that  is  esoteric,  is  pven  orally; 
and  there  is  a  law  of  the  Institution  that  for- 
bids such  instruction  to  be  written.  There 
is  in  this  usage  and  r^;ulation  a  striking  anal- 
ogy to  what  prevailed  on  the  same  subject  in 
£ul  the  secret  institutions  of  antiquity. 

In  all  the  ancient  mysteries,  the  same  reluc- 
tance to  commit  the  esoteric  instructions  of 
the  hierophants  to  writing  is  apparent;  and 
hence  the  secret  knowledjse  taught  in  their  in« 
itiations  was  preserved  m  sjrmbols,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  was  closely  concealed  from 
theprofane. 

The  Druids  had  a  similar  regulation;  and 
CJsesar  informs  us  that,  although  they  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to 
record  their  ordinary  or  public  transactions, 
yet  it  was  not  oonsidmd  lawful  to  entrust  their 
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sacred  ▼erooo  to  writmg,  but  these  were  always 
committed  to  memory  by  their  disciples. 

The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Eabbata,  or  the 
mystical  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  was  also 
communicated  in  an  oral  forrn^  and  could  be 
revealed  only  through  the  medium  of  allegory 
and  similitude.  The  Kabbalistic  knowledge, 
traditionally  receivedi  was,  says  Maurice  (Ind. 
AfUiq,,  iv.,  548),  ''transmitted  verbally  down 
to  all  tiie  great  characters  celebrated  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  among  whom  both  David  and  Solo- 
mon were  deepl  v  conversant  in  its  most  hidden 
mysteries.  Nobody,  however,  had  ventured 
to  commit  anjrthing  of  this  kind  to  paper.'' 

The  Christian  church  also,  in  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostolic,  observed  the 
same  custom  of  oral  instruction.  The  early 
Fathers  were  eminently  cautious  not  to  com- 
mit certain  of  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  their 
reUgbn  to  writing,  lest  the  surrounding 
Pagans  should  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  i^pred^ 
ate.  St.  Basil  (De  Spiritu  Sancto),  treating  of 
this  subject  in  the  fourth  century,  says:  "We 
receive  the  dogmas  transmitted  to  us  by  writ- 
ing, and  those  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  apostles,  beneath  the  mystery  of  oral 
tradition;  for  several  thin^  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  without  writing,  lest  the  vulgar, 
too  familiar  with  our  dogmas,  should  lose  a 
due  re^)ect  for  them."  And  he  further  asks. 
"How  should  it  ever  be  becoming  to  write  and 
circulate  among  the  people  an  account  of  those 
things  which  the  uninitiated  are  not  permitted 
to  contemplate?" 

A  custom,  so  ancient  as  this,  of  keepinf^  the 
landmarks  imwritten,  and  one  so  invariably 
observed  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  it  may 
very  naturally  be  presumed,  must  have  been 
ori^nally  established  with  the  wisest  inten- 
tions;  and,  as  the  usage  was  adopted  by 
many  other  institutions  whose  organization 
was  similar  to  that  of  Freemasonry,  it  may 
also  be  supposed  that  it  was  connected,  in 
some  way,  with  the  character  of  an  esoteric 
instruction. 

Two  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  adoption  of  the  usage  among 
Freonasons. 

In  the  first  place,  by  confining  our  secret 
doctrines  and  landmarks  to  the  care  of  tradi- 
tion, all  danger  of  controversies  and  schisms 
among  Masons  and  in  Lodges  is  effectually 
avoided.  Of  these  traditions,  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  each  jurisdictbn  is  the  interpreter, 
and  to  its  autlK>ritative  interpretation  every 
Mason  and  every  Lodge  in  the  jurisdictbn  is 
bound  to  submit.  There  is  no  book,  to  which 
every  brotha  may  refer,  whose  language  each 
one  may  interpret  according  to  his  own  views, 
and  TOose  expressions — sometimes,  perhaps, 
equivocal  and  sometimes  obscure — might 
afford  ample  sources  of  wordy  contest  and 
vert>al  criticism.  The  doctrines  themselves, 
as  well  as  their  interpretation,  are  contained 
in  the  memories  of  the  Graft;  and  the  Grand 
Lodges,  as  the  lawful  representatives  of  the 
Fhttemity,  are  ak>ne  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  tradition  has  been  correctiy  pre- 
served, and  what  is  its  true  interpretation. 
And  hence  it  is  thai  there  is  no  institution  in 


which  there  have  been  so  few  and  such  unim- 
portant controversies  with  respect  to  essential 
and  fundamental  doctrines. 

In  illustration  of  this  argument.  Dr.  Oliver, 
while  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  antedi- 
luvian system  of  Freemasonry — a  part  of 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  traditional, 
and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  a  part 
entrusted  to  symbols— makes  the  following 
observations: 

''Such  of  the  legends  as  were  communicated 
orally  would  be  entiUed  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  credence,  while  those  that  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  symbols,  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, many  of  the  collateral  legends  would  be, 
were  in  great  danger  of  perversion,  because 
the  truth  could  only  be  ascertained  by  those 
persons  who  were  mtrusted  with  the  secret 
of  their  interpretation.  And  if  the  symbols 
were  of  doubtful  character,  and  carried  a 
double  meaning,  as  many  of  the  Egvptian 
hieroglyphics  of  a  subsequent  age  actually  did, 
the  l^^ds  which  they  embodied  might  sus- 
tain very  considerable  alteration  in  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years,  although  passing 
through  VOTv  few  hands." 

Maimonides  (More  Nevochim,  c.  Ixxi.)  as- 
signs a  similar  reason  for  the  unwritten  pres- 
ervation of  the  Oral  Law.  ^  ''This,"  he  says, 
"was  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in  our  law. 
that  by  this  means  those  evils  were  avoided 
into  which  it  fell  in  succeeding  times,  namely, 
the  variety  and  perplexity  otsentiments  and 
opinions,  and  the  doubts  which  so  commonly 
arise  from  written  doctrines  contained  in 
books,  besides  the  errors  which  are  easily  com- 
mitted by  writers  and  copyists,  whence,  after- 
ward^ spring  up  controversies,  schisms,  and 
confusion  of  parties." 

A  second  reason  that  may  be  ajssigned  for 
the  unwritten  ritual  of  Masonry  is,  that  by 
compelling  the  craftsman  who  desires  to  make 
any  progress  in  his  profession,  to  commit  its 
doctrines  to  memory,  there  is  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  their  being  thoroughly  studi^  and 
understood.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
anyone  whose  en>erience  is  at  all  extensive, 
tiiat,  as  a  general  rule,  those  skilful  brethren 
who  are  technically  called  "bright  Masons," 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  esoteric  and 
unwritten  portion  of  the  lectures,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  acouire  imder  a  competent 
instructor,  and  bv  oral  information,  than  with 
that  whicn  is  published  in  the  Monitors,  and, 
therefore,  always  at  hand  to  be  read. 

O&Bsar  (Bell.  OcM.,  vi.,  14)  thought  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  custom  among 
the  Druids,  for,  after  mentioning  that  they 
did  not  suffer  their  doctrines  to  be  com^ 
mitted  to  writing,  he  adds:  "They  seem  to 
me  to  have  adopted  this  method  for  two 
reasons:  that  their  mysteries  might  be  hidden 
from  the  common  people,  and  to  exerdse  the 
memory  of  their  disciples,  which  would  be 
neglected  ^  they  had  Dooks  on  which  they 
nught  relv,  as,  we  find,  is  often  the  case."  ^ 

A  third  reason  for  this  unwritten  doctrine 
of  Masonry,  and  one,  perhaps,  most  familiar 
to  the  Craft,  is  also  alluded  to  by  Csesar  in 
the  case  of  the  Druids,  "because  they  did  not 
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wish  their  dootrines  to  be  divulj^  to  the 
common  people."  Maimonides,  m  the  oonr 
elusion  cfthe  passage  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  makes  a  similar  remark  with  respect 
to  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews.  *'But  if/'  says 
he,  ''so  much  care  was  exercised  that  the  oral 
law  should  not  be  written  in  a  book  and  laid 
open  to  all  persons,  lest,  peradventure,  it 
should  become  corrupted  and  depraved,  how 
much  more  caution  was  requu*ed  that  the 
secret  interpretations  of  that  law  should  not 
be  divulgea  to  every  person^and  pearls  be 
thus  thrown  to  swme."  "vVTierefore,"  he 
adds,  "they  were  intrusted  to  certain  pri- 
vate persons,  and  by  them  were  transmitted 
to  other  educated  men  of  excellent  and  ex* 
traordinary  gifts."  And  for  this  regulation 
he  Quotes  the  Rabbis,  who  say  that  the  secrets 
of  the  law  are  not  delivered  to  any  person 
except  a  man  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

It  is^  then,  for  these  excellent  reasons — 
to  avoid  idle  controversies  and  endless  dis- 
putes; to  preserve  the  secrets  of  our  Order 
from  decay;  and,  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained, 
to  diminish  the  probability  of  their  being 
forgotten;  and,  finally,  to  secure  them  from 
the  unhallowea  ^aze  of  the  profane — that 
the  oral  instruction  of  Masonry  was  first 
instituted,  and  still  continues  to  be  relig- 
iously observed.  Its  secret  doctrines  are 
the  precious  jewels  of  the  Order,  and  the 
memories  of  Masons  are  the  wellrguarded 
caskets  in  which  those  jewels  are  to  oe  pre- 
served with  unsullied  purity.  And  hence 
it  is  i^iHX>priatoly  said  in  our  rituaL  that 
"the  attentive  ear  receives  the  sound  from 
the  instructive  tongue,  and  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonrv  are  safely  lodged  in  the  de- 
pository of  faithful  breasts." 

Oral  Law.    The  Oral  Law  is  the  name 

S'ven  by  the  Jews  to  the  interpretation  of 
te  written  code,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Moses  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
panied by  the  Divine  command:  ''Thou 
shalt  not  divulge  the  words  which  I  have 
said  to  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  The  Oral 
Law  was,  therefore,  never  entrusted  to  books; 
but,  being  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the 
judges,  prophets,  priests,  and  other  wise  men, 
was  handed  down,  from  one  to  the  other, 
throu^  a  long  succession  <^  ages. 

Maimonides  has  described,  according  to 
the  Rabbinical  traditions,  the  mode  adopted 
by  Moses  to  impress  the  principles  of  ihia 
Oral  Law  upon  the  people.  As  an  example  of 
perseverance  in  the  acquirement  of  informa- 
tion by  oral  instruction^  it  may  be  worUiv  of 
the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  tnose 
Masons  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  esoteric  lessons  of  their  Institution. 

When  Moses  had  descended  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  had  spoken  to  the  people,  he  re- 
tired to  his  tent.  Here  he  was  visited  by 
Aaron,  to  whom,  sitting  at  his  feet,  he  re- 
cited the  law  and  its  explanation,  as  he 
had  received  it  from  God.  Aaron  then 
rose  and  seated  himself  on  the  right  hand 
of  Moses.  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  now  entered  the  tent,  and  Moses 
repeated  to  them  all  that  he  had  oommunii- 


oated  to  their  father;  after  which,  they 
seated  themselves,  one  on  the  left  hand  <n 
Moses  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of 
Aaron.  Then  went  in  the  seventy  elders, 
and  Moses  taught  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  taught  Aaron  and  his  sons.  After- 
wEurd,  all  of  the  congregation  who  desired  to 
know  the  Divine  will  came  in;  and  to  them, 
also,  Moses  recited  the  law  and  its  inteipre- 
tation.  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
law,  tnus  orally  delivered  by  Moses,  had  now 
been  heard  four  times  by  Aaron,  three  times 
by  his  sons,  twice  bv  the  seventy  elders,  and 
once  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  After  this, 
Moses  withdrawing,  Aaron  repeated  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  Moses,  and  retired;  then 
EHeazar  and  Ithamar  repeated  it,  and  also 
withdrew;  and,  finally,  tne  same  thing  was 
done  by  the  seventv  etlders;  so  that  each  of 
them  having  heard  the  law  repeated  foiir 
times,  it  was  thus,  finally,  fixed  in  their 
memories. 

The  wriUm  law,  divided  by  the  Jewish 
lawgivers  into  613  precepts,  is  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch.  But  the  oral  law,  trans- 
mitted by  Moses  to  Joshua,  by  him  to  the 
elders,  and  from  them  conveyed  by  tradi- 
tionaiy  relation  to  the  time  of  Judah  the 
Holy,  was  by  him,  to  preserve  it  from  being 
forgotten  and  lost,  committed  to  writing 
in  the  work  known  as  the  Mishna.  And 
now,  no  longer  an  Oral  Law,  its  precepts 
are  to  be  found  in  that  book,  with  the  sub- 
sidiary aid  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  prophets 
and  wise  men,  the  Decrees  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  decisions  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Expo- 
sitions of  the  Doctors. 

Orator*  An  officer  in  a  Lodge  whose  dut5 
it  is  to  explain  to  a  candidate  alter  his  initia- 
tion the  mysteries  of  the  degree  into  which 
he  has  just  been  admitted.  The  office  is 
therefore,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
a  lecturer.  The  office  was  created  in  the 
French  Lodges  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Ma- 
sonry mto  France.  A  writer  in  the  London 
FreemoBotu^  Magazine  for  1859  attributes  its 
origin  to  the  constitutional  deficiency  of  the 
Fr^ch  in  readiness  of  public  n>eakiiig. 
From  the  French  it  passed  to  the  other  con- 
tinental Lodges,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Rite.  The  office  is  not  recognised 
in  the  English  and  American  system,  where 
its  duties  are  performed  by  the  Worslupful 
Master.  [Though  a  few  Lodges  under  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  do  appoint  an  Orator,  e.  ^., 
the  Lodee  of  Antiqmty.  No.  2,  the  Pilgrim 
Lodge,  No.  238.  the  Constitutional  Lodge, 
No.  294,  and  tne  La  C^sarde  Lodge,  No. 
590.] 

CMer*  An  Order  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  brotheriiood,  fellowship,  or  association  of 
certain  persons,  united  by  laws  and  statutes 
peculiar  to  the  society,  engaged  in  a  common 
object  or  design,  and  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular habits,  ensi|gns,  badges,  or  symbols. 

Johnson's  definition  is  that  an  Order  is 
"a  r^^ular  government,  a  society  of  digni* 
fied  persons  distinguished  bv  marks  of  honor, 
and  a  religious  fraternity."  In  all  of  these 
senses  Freemasonry  may  be  styled  an  Order* 
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Its  govenunent  is  of  the  most  regular  and  m- 
tematic  character;  men  the  most  eminent  for 
dignit]^  and  reputation  have  been  its  members; 
and  if  it  does  not  constitute  a  religion  in  itself, 
it  is  at  least  reli^on's  handmaid. 

Hie  ecclesiastical  writers  define  an  Order 
to  be  a  congregation  or  society  of  relif^ious 
persons,  governed  by  particular  rules,  hving 
under  tne  same  superior,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  wearing  the  same  habit;  a  definition 
equally  ^plicable  to  the  society  of  Free- 
masons. These  ecclesiastical  Orders  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Monastic, 
such  as  the  Benedictines  and  the  Augu»- 
tinians.  2.  The  Mendicant,  as  the  Domin- 
icans and  the  Franciscans.  3.  The  Mili- 
tarv,  as  the  Hospitalersy  the  Templars, 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Only  the  first 
and  the  third  have  any  connection  with  Free- 
masonry:  the  first  because  it  was  bv  them 
that  architecture  was  fostered,  and  the  Ma- 
sonic gilds  patronized  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  the  third  because  it  was  in  the  bosom 
of  Freemasonry  that  the  Templars  found  a 
refuge  after  the  dissolution  of  their  Order. 

Order  Book.  The  book  to  which  all 
appeals  were  made,  in  the  Order  of  Strict 
Observance,  as  to  matters  of  history,  usage, 
or  rituaL    It  was  invariably  bound  m  red. 

Order  Name*  The  name  or  designation 
assumed  by  the  Illuminati,  the  membcors 
of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  and  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  was  called  the 
Order  Name,  or  the  Characteristic  Name. 

The  muminati  selected  classical  names, 
of  ^diich  the  following  are  specimens: 

Weishaupt  was  Spartacus. 

Knigge  '*  PMo. 

Bode  ''  Amelius. 

Nicolai  *'  Lucian. 

Westenreider  *'  Pythagoras. 

Oonstansa  "  Liomeaes. 

Zwack  ''  Cato. 

Ck>unt  Savioli  **  Brutus. 

Busche  '*  Bayard. 

Ecker  **  S^adin. 

The  members  id  the  Strict  Observance 
formed  their  Order  Names  in  a  different 
way.  Following  the  custom  of  the  com- 
baUmts  in  the  old  tournaments,  each  called 


to  this  Rite  and  to  that  of  lUuminism,  his 
Order  Name  in  each  was  difiFerent.  Thus 
Bode,  as  an  lUuminatus,  was,  we  have  seen, 
called  '' Amelius,''  but  as  a  Strict  Obs^v- 
an^  he  was  known  as  '^Eques  k  lilio  con- 
vamuni,"  or  Knight  of  the  Lify-cf-the-Vall^. 
The  following  examples  may  suffice.  A  nill 
list  wiU  be  fotmd  in  Thor/s  AcUi  LaUmtarum, 

Hund  was  Eques  ab  ense— Knight  of  the 

Sword. 
Jacobi  was  Eques  k  steM^Ejiight  of  the 

Star. 
Count  Bruhl  was  Eaues  k  gladio  ancipiti» 

Knight  of  the  Double-edged  Sword. 
Bode  was  Eques  k  lilio  convaUium»  Knight 

of  the  lily-of-the-VaDqrs. 


Beyerle  was  Eques  k  fasciA»  Knight  of  the 

Girdle. 
Berend  was  Eques  k  septan  steUis*- Knight 

of  the  Seven  Stars. 
Decker  was  Eques  k  plagula*-  Knight  of  the 

Curtain. 
Lavater  was  Eques  ab  iSsculapio»  Knight 

of  Esculapius. 
Seckendorf  was  Eques  k  capricomo»  Knight 

of  Capricorn. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  was  Eques  k  sole 

aureo«  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sun. 
Zinnendorf   was    Eques   k    lapide   nigroa* 

Knight  of  the  Black  Stone. 

Order  of  Business*  In  every  Masonio 
body,  the  by-laws  should  prescribe  an  ''Order 
of  Business,"  and  in  proportion  as  that 
order  is  rigorously  observed  will  be  the 
harmony  and  celerity  with  which  the  business 
of  the  Lodge  will  be  despatched. 

In  Lodges  whose  by-laws  have  prescribed 
no  settled  order,  the  arrangement  of  businesi 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
officer,  who,  however,  must  be  governed, 
to  some  extent,  by  certain  genial  rules 
f oimded  on  the  principles  of  parliamentary 
law.  or  on  the  suggestions  of  common  sense. 

The  order  of  ousinees  may,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  be  placed  in  the  following 
tabular  form: 

1.  Opening  of  the  Lodge. 

2.  Reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes. 

3.  Reports  on  petitions. 

4.  Balloting  for  candidates. 

5.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

6.  R^)ort8  of  standing  committees. 

7.  Consideration  of  motions  made  at  a 
former  meeting,  if  called  up  by  a  member. 

8.  New  busmess. 

9.  Initiations. 

10.  Reading  of  the  minutes  for  information 
and  correction. 

11.  Closing  of  the  Lodge. 

Order  of  Christ.    See  CJurist,  Order  of  . 

Order  of  the  Temple*  See  Temple^ 
Order  of  the. 

Order,  Boles  of*  Every  permanent  de- 
liberative body  adopts  a  ooae  of  rules  of 
order  to  suit  itself;  but  there  are  certain  rules 
derived  from  what  may  be  called  the  common 
law  of  Parliament,  the  wisdom  of  which  hav- 
ing been  proven  by  long  experience,  that  have 
been  deemed  of  force  at  aO  times  and  places, 
and  are,  with  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  as 
i^pUcable  to  Lodges  as  to  other  societies. 

The  rules  of  order,  sanctioned  by  iminter- 
rupted  usage  and  approved  by  aU  authori- 
ties, may  be  enumerated  imder  the  following 
disunct  heads,  as  applied  to  a  Masonic  body: 

1.  Two  inaepenaent  original  propositions 
cannot  be  presented  at  the  same  time  to 
the  meeting. 

2.  A  sub^diary  motion  cannot  be  offered 
out  of  its  rank  of  precedence. 

3.  When  a  brother  intends  to  speak,  he 
is  required  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and 
to  address  himself  always  to  the  presiding 
officer. 

4.  When  two  or  more  brethren  rise  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  the  presiding  officer  wiU 
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indicate,  by  mentbning  his  name,  the  one 
who,  in  his  opinion,  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

5.  A  brother  is  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
any  other  member,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  caUing  him  to  order. 

6.  No  brother  can  speak  oftener  than  the 
rules  permit;  but  this  rule  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  Master. 

7.  No  one  is  to  disturb  the  speaker  by 
hissing,  imneoessary  coughing,  bud  whisper- 
ing, or  other  unseemly  noise,  nor  should  he 
pass  between  the  speaker  and  the  presiding 
officer. 

8.  No  personality,  abusive  remarks,  or 
other  improper  language  should  be  used  by 
any  brother  m  debate. 

9.  If  the  presiding  officer  rises  to  speak 
while  a  brother  is  on  the  floor,  that  brother 
should  immediately  sit  down,  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  may  be  heard. 

10.  Everyone  who  speaks  should  epeek 
to  the  question. 

11.  As  a  sequence  to  this,  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  speaking  unless  there  be 
a  question  before  the  Lodge.  Tliere  must 
always  be  a  motion  of  some  kind  to  author- 
ize a  d^ate. 

Orders  of  Arebltectnre.  An  order  in 
architecture  is  a  system  or  assemblage  of 
parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  established 
proportions  regulated  by  the  office  which 
sucn  part  has  to  perform,  so  that  the  dis- 
position, in  a  peculiar  fonn,  of  the  members 
and  ornaments,  and  the  pKroportion  of  the 
colunms  and  pilasters,  is  called  an  order. 
There  are  five  orders  of  architecture,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Com- 
posite— ^the  first  three  being  of  Greek  and 
the  last  two  of  Italian  origin.  (See  each  under 
its  respective  title.) 

Considering  that  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture must  have  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  contemplation  to  the 
Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
that  they  afforded  a  fertile  source  for  their 
symboliun,  it  is  strange  that  so  Httle  allu- 
sion is  made  to  them  in  the  primitive  lec- 
tures and  in  the  earUest  catechisms  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  earliest  catechism  ex- 
tant, they  are  simplv  enumerated,  and  said 
to  answer  ''to  the  base,  perpendicular,  di- 
ameter, droumferenoe,  and  square";  but  no 
explanation  is  given  of  this  reference.  Nor 
are  they  referred  to  in  the  ''Legend  of  the 
Craft,"  or  in  any  of  the  Old  Constitutions. 
Preston,  however,  introduced  them  into  his 
system  of  lectures,  and  designated  the  three 
most  ancient  orders — ^the  Ionic,  Doric,  and 
Corinthian — as  symbols  of  wisdom,  str^igth, 
and  beauty,  and  referred  them  to  the  three 
original  urand  Masters.  This  ssmibolism 
has  ever  since  been  retained;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reticence  of  the  earner  ritual- 
ist^ there  is  abundant  evidence,  in  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  it  was  known  to  the  old  Operative  Free* 
masons. 

Orders  of  Areliltectiire»BgyptIftn.  The 
Egyptians  had  a  S3rstem  ^  architecture 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which,  savs  Barlow 
l^9aay$  on  Symbolism,  p.  30),  "would  indicate 


a  people  of  ^rand  ideas,  and  of  confirmed 
rchgious  convictions."  It  was  massive,  and 
without  the  airy  proportions  of  the  Greek 
orders.  It  was,  too,  eminently  symbolic,  and 
among  its  ornaments  the  lotus  1^  and  plant 
predominated  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 
Among  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
architecture  were  the  fluted  column,  which 
suggested  the  Ionic  order  to  the  Gre^.  and 
the  basket  capital  adorned  with  the  lotus, 
which  afterwani  became  the  Corinthian.  To 
the  Masonic  student,  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture  becomes  interestmg^  because  it 
was  undoubtedly  followed  by  lung  Sobmon 
in  his  construction  of  the  Temple.  Tlie  great 
similarity  between  the  piUars  of  the  porch 
and  the  colmnns  in  front  of  Egyptian  temples 
is  very  I4>parent.  Our  translators  have, 
however,  unfortunately  substituted  the  lily 
for  the  lotus  in  their  version. 

Orders  of  Knighthood.  An  order  of 
knighthood  is  a  confraternity  of  knights 
bound  by  the  same  rules.  Ot  these  there 
are  many  in  every  kingdom  of  Ehirope,  be- 
stow^v  8oya%^^  their  subj^ts  as 
marks  of  honor  andrewards  of  merit.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  in  England  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter;  in  Scotland  the  Knis^ts  of 
Saint  Andrew;  and  in  Ireland  the  Sni^ts 
of  Saint  Patrick.  But  the  only  Orders  of 
Knighthood  that  have  had  any  historical 
relation  to  Masonry,  except  the  Order  of 
Charles  XII.  in  Sweden,  are  the  three  great 
religious  and  military  Orders  which  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Akgb.  These  are 
the  Knights  Templar,  the  Knights  Hospi- 
talers or  Knights  of  MaltA,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  each  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  its  respective  title.  Of  these  three, 
the  Masons  can  really  claim  a  connection 
only  with  the  Templars.  They  alone  had  a 
secret  initiation,  and  with  them  there  is  at 
least  traditional  evidence  of  a  fusion.  The 
Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Teutonic  Knights 
have  always  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Masonic  Order.  They  never  had  a  secret 
form  of  initiation;  their  reception  was  open 
and  public;  and  the  former  Order,  indeed, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, oecame  the  willing  instruments  of  the 
Church  in  the  persecution  of  the  Masons  who 
were  at  that  time  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  Masonic  degree  called 
Knight  of  Malta,  but  the  existing  remnant 
of  the  historical  order  has  always  repudiated 
it.  With  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  Free- 
masons have  no  other  connection  than  this, 
that  in  some  of  the  high  degrees  their  peculiar 
cross  has  been  adopted.  An  attonpt  has 
been  made,  but  without  reason,  to  identify 
the  Teutonic  Knights  with  the  Prussian 
Knights,  or  Noachites. 

Oraers  of  the  Day*  In  parliamentary 
law,  propositions  which  are  appointed  for 
consideration  at  a  particular  hour  and  day  are 
called  the  orders  d:  the  day.  When  the  day 
arrives  for  their  discussion,  they  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  matters,  imless  passed  over 
by  mutual  consent  or  postponed  to  another 
day.  The  sazAe  rules  m  reference  to  these 
orders  prevail  in  Masonic  as  in  other  assem- 
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blies.  Tlie  parliamentary  law  is  here  ap- 
plicable without  modification  to  Masomo 
bodies. 

Ordlnscio.  The  Old  Constitutions  known 
as  the  Halliwell  or  R^us  MS.  (fourteenth 
century)  speak  of  an  ordinacio  in  the  sense  of 
a  law.  **Alia  ordiruicio  artis  gemetria,**  (L. 
471.)  It  is  bonx>wed  from  the  Roman  law, 
where  crdinaHo  signified  an  imperial  edict. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge. 

Ordloatloii*  At  the  close  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a  neophyte  into  the  order  of  £3ect 
Cohens,  the  Master,  while  communicating 
to  him  the  mysterious  words,  touched  him 
with  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  fingers 
(the  other  two  being  closed)  on  the  forehead, 
heart,  and  side  of  the  head,  thus  tnalring 
the  figure  of  a  triangle.  This  ceremony  was 
called  the  crdinaHon. 

Ordo  ab  Chao.  Order  out  cf  Chaos.  A 
motto  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  and  having 
the  same  allusion  aalux  e  tenebris,  which  see. 
The  invention  of  this  motto  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston, 
and  it  is  first  met  with  in  the  Patent  ot 
Count  de  Grasse,  dated  February  1,  1802. 
When  De  Grasse  afterward  carried  the  Rite 
over  to  France  and  established  a  Supreme 
Coimcil  there,  he  changed  the  motto,  and, 
according  to  Lenning,  Ordo  db  hoc  was  used  by 
him  ana  his  Council  in  all  the  documents 
issued  by  them.    If  so,  it  was  simply  a  blunder. 

Oregon*  The  first  Lodges  mstituted  in 
Oregon  were  under  Warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  California,  in  the  year  1849.  On 
August  16,  1851,  a  convention  of  three 
Lodges  was  held  in  Oregon  City,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  was  there  organised. 
Berryman  Jennings  being  elected  Grand 
Master.  The  Grand  Chapter  was  organized 
at  Salem,  September  18.  1860.  Templar- 
ism  was  mtroduced  by  the  organization  of 
Or^n  Commandery,  No.  1,  at  Oregon  City, 
on  July  24,  1860. 

Ori^mlsty  Grand.  An  officer  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  musical 
exercises  on  private  and  public  occasions. 
He  must  be  a  Master  Mason,  and  is  requked 
to  attend  the  Quarterly  and  other  communi- 
cations of  the  Grand  Lodge.  His  jewel  is  an 
antique  lyre.  Grand  Lodges  in  tms  countay 
do  not  recognize  such  an  officer.  But  an 
organist  has  been  recently  empbyed  since  the 
introduction  of  musical  services  into  Lodge 
ceremonies  by  some  Lodm. 

Organliaaon  of  tbe  Grand  Lodges.  See 
Grand  Lodge. 

Orient.  The  East.  The  place  where  a 
Lodf^e  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  its 
"Orient,'*  but  more  properlv  its  "East." 
The  seat  of  a  Grand  Looge  has  also  some- 
times been  called  its  "Grand  Orient";  but 
here  "Grand  East"  would,  porhapiL  be 
better.  The  term  "Grand  Orient"  has  been 
used  to  designate  certain  of  the  Supreme 
Bodies  on  toa  Continent  <tf  EuropcC,  and 
also  in  Booth  America:  as,  the  Grand  Orient 
cf  TmoOb,  the  Qrand  Orient  of  Portugd. 


the  Grand  Orient  of  Brazil,  the  Grand  Orient 
of  New  Grenada,  etc.  The  title  always 
has  reference  to  the  Eaat  as  the  place  of 
honor  in  Masonry.    (See  East,  Qrand.) 

Orient,  Grand.    See  Grand  Orient 

Orient,  Grand  Commander  of  the. 
{Grand  Commandewr  d^Orient.)  The  Forty- 
third  Dmee  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Orient  Interior.  A  name  sometimes  used 
in  Germany  to  designate  a  Grand  Chapter  or 
superintenoing  body  of  the  higher  degrees. 

Orient  of  Franee,  Grand.     See  France. 

Orient,  Order  of  the.  {Ordre  d'Orient.) 
An  Order  founded,  savs  Thory  (Act.  Lot.,  i., 
330),  at  Paris,  in  1806,  on  the  system  of  the 
Templars,  to  whom  it  traced  its  origin. 

Oriental  Chair  of  Solomon.  The  seat 
of  the  Master  in  a  Symbohc  Lodge,  and  so 
called  because  the  Master  is  supposed  Bym- 
bolically  to  fill  the  place  over  the  Craft  once 
occupied  by  King  Sobmon.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Master  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  receives  the  same  i^pellation. 
In  England  it  is  called  the  throne. 

Oriental  Phflosopliy.  A  peculiar  BfB- 
tem  of  doctrines  concerning  the  Divme 
Nature  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Persia,  its  foimder  being  Zoroaster,  whence 
it  paned  through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt,  and  was  finallv  introduced  amonjg 
the  Greeks,  whose  philosophical  systems  it 
at  times  modified.  Pliny  calls  it  "a  mfypftl 
philosophy,"  and  says  that  Democntus, 
having  traveled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  it,  and  returning  home,  taught  it 
in  his  masteries.  It  gave  birth  to  the  sect 
of  Gnostics,  and  most  of  it  being  adopted  by 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  it  was  ta^idbt  by 
Philo,  JambUchus,  and  other  disciples  of 
that  school.  Its  essential  feature  was  the 
theory  of  emanations  (which  see).  And  the 
Oriental  Philosophy  permeates,  sometimes  to 
a  very  palpable  extent,  Inefifable,  Philosophic, 
and  Hermetic  Masoniy,  being  mixed  up  ana 
intertwined  with  the  Jewish  and  Kabbalistic 
Philosophy.  A  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
Philosophy  is  therefore  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  these  high  degrees. 

Oriental  Rite.  The  title  first  assumed 
by  the  Rite  of  Memphis. 

Orientation.  The  orientation  of  a  Lodge 
is  its  situation  due  east  and  west.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  technical  language  of 
architecture,  where  it  is  applied,  in  the 
expression  ''orientation  of  onurcnes,"  to 
designate  a  similar  direction  in  building. 
Although  Masonic  Lodges  are  stOl,  when 
droumstances  will  permit,  buHt  on  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  exphmation  of  the  usage, 
contained  in  the  ola  lectures  of  the  last 
century,  that  it  was  "because  all  chapels 
and  chisohes  are,  or  ought  to  be  so,"  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  other  symbolic  reasons  are 
assigned.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  was  reallv  the  origin  of  the  usage.  The 
orientation  of  churches  was  a  principle  of 
ecdesiastical  architecture  very  generally  ob- 
served by  builders,  in  accordance  with 
ecdeaiastical  law  from  the  earliest  times  after 
the  i^x)stolic  age.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  whidu  altiKWigh  falsely  attrib* 
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uted  to  St.  Clement,  are  yet  of  great  antiquity, 
we  find  the  express  direction,  "sit  ssdes 
oblonga  ad  orientem  versus" — let  the  church 
he  cf  an  cbUmg  form,  directed  to  the  east — a 
direction  which  would  be  strictly  applicable 
in  the  building  of  a  Lodge  room.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  in  nis  Instructiones  Fabrica  Ecd^ 
siasticcBf  is  still  more  precise,  and  directs  that 
the  rear  or  altar  part  of  the  church  shall  look 
directly  to  the  east,  "in  orientem  versus 
recta  spectat,''  and  that  it  shall  be  not  "ad 
solstitialem  sed  ad  sequinoctialem  orientem'' 
— ^not  to  the  solstitLal  east,  which  varies  by 
the  deflection  of  the  sun's  ridng,  but  to  the 
equinoctial  east,  where  the  sun  rises  at  the 
equinoxes,  that  is  to  sa^r,  due  east.  But,  as 
Bmgham  (Antiq,,  b.  viii.,  c.  iii.)  admitSy 
although  tne  usage  was  very  general  to 
erect  churches  toward  the  east,  yet  "it 
admitted  of  exceptions,  as  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency"; and  the  same  exception  prevails 
m  the  construction  of  Lodges,  wnich,  although 
always  erected  due  east  and  west,  where 
circumstances  will  permit,  are  sometimes 
from  necessity  built  m  a  diCFerent  direction. 
But  whatever  mav  be  externally  the  situation 
of  the  Lodge  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  it  is  always  considered  internally 
that  the  Master's  seat  is  in  the  east,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Lodge  is  "situated  due  east  and 
west." 

As  to  the  original  interpretation  of  the 
usage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Masonic 
was  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical,  that  is. 
that  Lodges  were  at  first  built  east  and 
west  because  churches  were;  nor  can  we 
help  believin|^  that  the  church  borrowed 
ana  Christianized  its  symbol  from  the  Pagan 
reverence  for  the  place  of  sunrising.  The 
admitted  reverence  in  Masonry  for  tne  east 
as  the  place  of  Upht,  gives  to  the  usage  the 
modem  Masonic  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
of  orientation. 

Oriflamme.  The  ancient  banner  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
ana  was  borne  by  the  Counts  of  Vezin, 
patrons  of  that  church,  but  which,  after  the 
country  of  Vezin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  crown,  became  the  principal  banner 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  charged  with  a 
saltire  wavy  Or,  with  rays  issuing  from  the 
center  crossways;  Seccee  into  five  points, 
each  bearing  a  tassel  of  green  silk. 

Original  Points*  The  old  lectures  of 
the  last  century,  which  are  now  obsolete, 
contained  the  following  instruction:  "There 
are  in  Freemasonry  twelve  original  points, 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  system  ana 
comprehend  the  whole  ceremony  of  initiar 
tion.  Without  the  existence  of  these  points, 
no  man  ever  was.  or  can  be.  legallV  ana 
essentiallv  received  into  the  Order.  jEiVerv 
person  wno  is  made  a  Mason  must  go  through 
all  these  twelve  forms  and  ceremonies,  not 
only  in  the  first  degree,  but  in  every  sub- 
sequent one." 

Origin  of  Freemasonry.  The  origin  and 
source  whence  first  sprang  the  institution  of 
Freemasonry,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  has 
given  rise  to  more  difference  of  opinion  and 
discussion  amcmg  Masonic  schohtfs  than  any 


other  topic  in  the  literature  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Writers  on  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
have,  at  difiFerent  times,  attributed  its  origin 
to  the  foUowing  sources.  1.  To  the  Patri- 
archal religion.  2.  To  the  Ancient  Pagan 
Mysteries.  3.  To  the  Temple  of  King  Solo- 
mon. 4.  To  the  Crusaoers.  5.  To  the 
Knights  Templar.  6.  To  the  Roman  Col- 
lies of  Artificers.  7.  To  the  Operative 
Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  8.  To  the 
Roeicrucians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  9. 
To  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  political  schemes.  10.  To  the  Pre- 
tender, for  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  British  throne.  11.  To  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  at  the  building  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  12.  To  Dr.  Desaguliers 
and  his  associates  in  the  year  1717.  Each 
of  these  twelve  theories  has  been  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  twelfth  within  a  recent 
period,  sustained  with  much  seal,  if  not 
always  with  much  judgment,  by  their  advo- 
cates. A  few  of  them,  however,  have  lon«[ 
since  been  abandoned,  but  the  others  stiU 
attract  attention  and  find  defenders.  Dr. 
Mackey  has  his  own  views  of  the  subject  in 
his  book  History  of  Freemasofiry,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.* 

Orieansy  Dnke  of.  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  better  known  in  history  oy 
his  revolutionary  name  of  Egalit^,  was  the 
fifth  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Order  in 
France.  As  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  title 
which  he  held  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
he  was  elected  Grand  Master  in  Uie  year 
1771,  upon  the  death  of  the  Count  de  Cler- 
mont. Having  appointed  the  Duke  ci 
Luxemburg  his  Substitute,  he  did  not  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  until  1777,  but 
had  in  tne  meantime  paid  mudi  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Masonry,  visiting  many 
of  the  Lodges,  and  laving  the  foundation* 
stone  of  a  Masonic  Hall  at  Bordeaux. 

His  abandonment  of  his  family  and  his 
adhesion  to  the  Jacobins  during  the  revo- 
lution, when  he  repudiated  his  hereditary 
title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  and  assumed  the 
republican  one  of  Egalit^,  forms  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  On  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1703,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Milsent, 
the  editor,  over  the  signature  of  "Citoyen 
Egalit^,"  which  was  published  in  the  Jawrnal 
de  Paris,  and  which  contains  the  following 
passages: 

"This  is  my  Masonic  history.  At  one 
time,  when  certainly  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  our  revolution,  I  was  in  favor  of 
Freemasoniv,  which  presented  to  me  a  sort 
of  image  of  equality,  as  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  parliament,  which  presented  a  sort  of 
image  of  liberty.  I  have  smce  quitted  the  phati" 
torn  for  the  reality.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Orient 
having  addressed  himself  to  the  person  who 
discharged  the  functions,  near  me,  of  secre- 

*8eeAntimiity  of  Masonry;  Egyptian  Mysteries; 
Roman  CoUege  Artificers;  Como;  Comacine  Mas^ 
ters;  Traoding  Masons;  Stone-Masons  of  Middle 
Ages;  Four  Old  Lodges;  Beoioal;  Speculative  Ma* 
sonry. 
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tary  of  the  Grand  Master,  to  obtain  my  opin- 
Srai  on  a  question  relating  to  the  affairs  of  that 
BocieW,  I  replied  to  him  on  the  5th  of  January 
as  follows:  *Ab  I  do  not  know  how  the  Grand 
Orient  is  composed,  and  as,  besides,  I  think 
that  there  should  be  no  mystery  nor  secret 
assembly  in  a  republic,  especially  at  the 
oonmiencement  of  its  establishment,  I  desire 
no  longer  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Orient,  nor  in  the  meetings  of  the  Free- 
masons.' *' 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  the  Grand  Orient  on  May  13,  1703, 
declared  the  Grand  Mastership  vacant^  thus 
virtually  deposing  their  recreant  chief.  He 
soon  r^iped  the  reward  of  his  treachery  and 
political  dd>asement.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  same  year  he  suffered  dea^  on  the 
guillotine. 

Ormns  or  Ormesliis*  See  Rose  Croix 
of  Gold,  Brethren  of  the. 

Ormiud  and  Aluiman.  Ormuzd  was 
the  prindple  of  good  and  the  ^jrmbol  of  light, 
and  Ahriman  tne  principle  of  evil  and  the 
symbol  of  darkness,  in  the  old  Persian  relig- 
ion.   (See  Zoroaster,) 

Ornaments  of  a  Lodge.  The  lectures 
describe  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  as  consist- 
ing of  the  Mosaic  Pavemenifjhe  Indented 
Tessdy  and  the  Blazing  Star.  Thev  are  called 
OTnaments  because  they  are  really  the  deo- 
<Mtitions  with  which  a  properly  furnished 
Lodge  is  adorned.  See  tnese  respective 
words. 

Oman  the  Jebnslte.  He  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  that  that 
city  was  called  Jebus,  from  the  son  of  Canaan, 
whose  descendants  peopled  it.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  threshing-floor  situated  on 
Mount  Moriah,  in  the  same  spot  on  which 
the  Temple  was  afterward  built.  This 
threshing-floor  David  bought  to  erect  on  it 
an  altar  to  God.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  18-25.)  On 
the  same  spot  Solomon  afterward  built  the 
Temple.  Hence,  in  Masonic  language,  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  ''tne  threehis^-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite." 
(See  Threshina-Floor.) 

Orphan*  The  obligation  that  Masons 
should  care  for  the  children  of  their  de- 
ceased brethren  has  been  well  observed  in 
the  Listitution  by  many  Grand  Lodges, 
independent  associations  of  Masons,  ana 
of  asylums  for  the  support  and  education 
of  Masonic  orphans.  Among  these,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy,  is  the  orphan 
asylum  founded  at  Stockholm,  in  1753,  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Swedish  Masons,  which, 
by  subeequoit  beouests  and  endowments, 
has  beccHne  one  of  the  richest  private  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Orphens*  There  are  no  less  than  four  per- 
sons to  whom  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  but  of  these  onlv  one  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  the  invoitor  df  the  mysteries,  or,  at 
least,  as  the  introducer  of  them  into  Greece. 
The  genuine  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Thracian,  and  a  disciple  of  Linus,  who  flour- 
ished when  the  kingdom  of  the  Athenians  was 
dissolved.  From  mm  the  Thracian  or  Orphic 
mysteries  derived  their  name,  because  he  first 


introduced  the  sacred  rites  of  initiation  and 
mystical  doctrines  into  Greece.  He  was^  ac- 
cording to  fabulous  tradition,  torn  to  pieces 
by  Ciconian  women,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  deified  by  the  Greeks.  The  story,  that 
by  the  power  of  his  harmony  he  drew  wild 
beasts  and  trees  to  him,  has  been  symbolic- 
ally interpreted,  that  by  his  sacred  doctrines 
he  tamed  men  of  rustic  and  savage  disposi- 
tion. An  abundance  of  fables  has  clustered 
around  the  name  of  Orpheus;  but  it  is  at  least 
generally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  initiation  into  the 
sacred  mysteries  as  practised  in  Greece.  The 
Grecian  theology,  says  Thomas  Taylor — ^him- 
self the  most  Grecian  of  all  modems — orig- 
inated from  Orpheus,  and  was  promulgate 
by  him,  by  Pythagoras,  and  by  Plato;  by  the 
first,  mystically  and  symbolically;  by  the 
second,  enigmatically  and  through  images; 
and  by  the  last,  scientifically.  The  mysti- 
cism of  Orpheus  should  certainly  have  given 
him  as  high  a  place  in  the  esteem  en  the 
founders  of  the  present  system  of  Speculative 
Masonry  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  Py- 
thagoras. But  it  is  strange  that,  while  they 
delighted  to  call  P3rtha^ras  an  ''ancient 
friend  and  brother,"  they  have  been  utterly 
silent  as  to  Orpheus. 

Orphle  Mysteries*  These  rites  were  prac- 
tised m  Greece,  and  were  a  modification  ol  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  and  they 
were  so  called  because  their  institution  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Orpheus.  They  were, 
however,  established  at  a  much  later  perioa 
than  his  era.  Indeed,  M.  Freret.  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subiect  with  much  learning  in 
the  Memoires  de  lAcademie  des  Inscriptions 
(tom.  xxiii.),  regards  the  Orphics  as  a  degener- 
ate branch  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  formed, 
after  the  destmction  of  that  school,  by  some 
of  its  disciples,  who,  seekins  to  establish  a 
religious  association,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  with  which  they 
mingled  certain  Egyptian  practises,  and  out  of 
this  mixture  made  up  a  species  of  life  which 
they  called  the  Orphic  Ufe,  and  the  origin  of 
which,  to  secure  greater  consideration,  they 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  publishing  under  his 
name  many  apocryphal  works. 

The  Orphic  rites  differed  from  the  other 
Pagan  rites,  in  not  being  connected  with  the 
priesthood,  but  in  being  practised  by  a  fra- 
ternity who  did  not  possess  the  sacerdotal 
fimctions.  The  initiated  commemorated  in 
their  ceremonies,  which  were  performed  at 
night,  the  murder  of  Bacchus  by  the  Titans, 
and  his  final  restoration  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe,  under  the  name  of 
Phanes. 

Demosthenes,  while  reproaching  .fischines 
for  haying  e^aged  with  nis  mother  in  these 
mysteries,,  gives  us  some  notion  of  their  na- 
ture. 

Li  the  day,  the  initiates  were  crowned  with 
fennel  and  poplar,  and  carried  serpents  in 
their  hands,  or  twined  them  around  their 
heads,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  enos,  sabos, 
and  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  mystic  words, 
hyeSf  atteSf  attes,  hyes.  At  night  the  mystes 
was  bathed  in  the  lustral  water,  and  having 
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been  rubbed  over  with  clay  and  bran^  he  was 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  fawn,  and  having  risen 
from  the  bath,  he  exclaimed,  ''I  have  de- 
parted from  evil  and  have  f omid  the  good. " 

The  Orphic  poems  made  Bacchus  identical 
with  Osiris^  and  celebrated  the  mutilation  and 
palingenesis  of  that  deity  as  a  symbol  teaclunjg 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  so  that  their 
design  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Pagan 
mysteries. 

The  Orphic  initiation,  because  it  was  not 
sacerdotal  in  its  character,  was  not  so  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients  as  the  other  mys- 
teries. Fiato,  even,  calls  its  discii)les  charla- 
tans. It  neverthelesB  existed  until  the  first 
ajses  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  at  that 
time  adopted  by  the  philosophers  as  a  means 
of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  new  revelation. 
It  fell,  however^  at  last,  with  the  other  rites  of 
Paganism,  a  victim  to  the  rapid  and  trium- 
phant progress  of  the  GoepeL 

Osiris.  He  was  the  diief  god  of  the  old 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  hasband  of  Isis,  and 
the  father  of  Horus.  Jabloniski  savs  that 
Osiris  represented  the  sun  only,  but  Plutarch, 
whose  opportunity  of  knowing  was  better, 
asserts  that,  while  generally  considered  as  a 
qrmbol  of  the  solar  orb,  some  of  the  Egyptian 
philosophers  r^arded  him  as  a  river  god, 
and  called  him  Nilus.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Osiris  represented  the  male,  active  or  genera- 
tive, powers  of  nature;  while  Isis  represented 
its  female,  passive  or  prolific,  powers.  Thus, 
when  Osiris  was  the  sun,  Isis  was  the  earthy  to 
be  vivified  by  his  rays:  when  he  was  the  Nile, 
Isis  was  the  land  of  'Egypt,  fertilized  by  his 
overflow.  Such  is  the  mythological  or  mys- 
tical sense  in  which  Osiris  was  received. 

Historicallv.  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
and  powerful  king,  who,  leaving  Egypt,  trav- 
ersed the  world,  leading  a  host  of  fauns  or 
satyrs,  and  other  fabulous  beings  in  his  train, 
actually  an  army  of  followers.  He  dviUsed 
the  whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil  and  to  pmorm  the  works  of 
agriculture.  We  see  here  the  idea  which  was 
subsequently  expressed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
travels  of  Dionysus,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ceres;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  old 
Masons  had  some  dim  perception  of  this  story, 
which  they  have  incoroorated.  under  the  fig- 
ure of  Euclid,  in  thdr  "  Legend  of  the  Graf  t.^' 

Osiris,  Mysteries  of.  The  Osirian  mys- 
teries consisted  in  a  scenic  representatbn  of 
the  murder  <^  Osiris  by  lyphon,  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  his  mutilated  body  by  Isis. 
and  his  ddficatbn^  or  restoration  to  mimortal 
life.  JuUus  Firmicus,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Falsity^  qf  the  Pagan  adiaUmB,  thus  describes 
the  object  of  the  Osurian  Mysteries:  ^* But  in 
those  funerals  and  lamentatbns  which  are 
annually  celd>rated  in  honor  of  Osbris,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Paa»n  rites  pretend  a  phydcal 
reason.  They  call  the  seeds  of  fruit,  Osiris; 
the  earth,  Ims;  the  natural  heat,  Tn>hon; 
and  because  the  fruits  are  ripened  by  the 
natural  heat  and  collected  for  the  life  d 
man,  and  are  separated  from  their  natural 
tie  to  the  earth,  and  are  sown  a^ain  when 
winter  aporoaches,  this  they  consider  is  the 
death  of  Osiris;  but  when  the  fruits,  by  the 


genial  fostering  of  the  earth,  begin  agidn  to 
be  generated  by  a  new  procreation,  this  is 
the  finding  of  Osiris. "  This  explanation  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  already  given 
in  the  article  Eayptian  Mytteries.  The  sjrm- 
bolism  is  indeed  precisely  the  same — ^that  of  a 
restoration  or  resurrection  from  death  to  hfe. 
(See  Egyptian  Mysteries.) 

Oteifbt*  The  name  of  the  assassin  at  the 
west  Rate  in  the  legend  of  the  Third  Degree, 
according  to  some  (tf  the  high  degrees.  I  have 
vainly  sought  the  true  meaning  or  derivation 
of  this  word,  ^diich  is  most  probably  an  ana- 
gram of  a  name.  It  was,  I  think,  invented  by 
ttie  Stuart  Masons,  and  refers  to  some  ponson 
who  was  inimical  to  that  party. 

Otreb*  The  pseudonym  of  the  celebrated 
EosiGrucian  Michael  Maier,  under  ^diich  he 
wrote  his  book  on  Death  and  the  BeswrreeOon* 
(See  Maier.) 

OnrieL    See  Urid. 

Oat  of  the  Lodge.  The  charges  of  a  IVee- 
mason,  compiled  by  Anderson  from  the  An- 
cient Records,  contain  the  r^ulations  for  the 
behavior  of  Masons  out  of  the  Lodge  under 
several  heads;  as,  behavior  after  the  Lodge  is 
over,  when  brethren  meet  without  stransers, 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  at  home,  and  to- 
ward a  strange  brother.  Gftdicke  gives  the 
same  directions  in  the  following  words: 

''A  brother  Freemason  shall  not  only  con- 
duct himself  in  the  Lodge,  but  also  out  of  the 
Lodge,  as  a  brother  towards  his  brethren;  and 
happy  are  they  who  are  convinced  that  they 
have  in  this  respect  ever  ob^ed  the  laws  of 
the  Order." 

Oral  Temples.  The  temple  in  the  Druids 
ical  mysteries  was  often  of  an  oval  form.  As 
the  oblong  temple  was  a  representation  of  the 
inhabited  world,  whence  is  derived  the  form  of 
the  Lodcp,  so  the  oval  temple  was  a  represen- 
tation of  the  mundane  ^,  which  was  also  a 
symbol  of  the  workL  The  sjonbolic  idea  in 
Doth  was  the  same. 

Oversew.  The  title  of  three  officers  in  a 
Mark  Lodge^  who  are  distinguished  as  the 
Master,  S^iior,  and  Junior  Ov«:seer.  The 
jewel  of  their  office  is  a  square.  In  Mark 
Lodges  attached  to  Chapters,  the  duties  of 
these  officers  are  p^ormed  by  the  three 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Veils. 

Ox.  The  ox  was  Uie  device  on  the  banner 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  ox  on  a  scarlet 
field  is  one  of  the  Royal  Arch  banners,  and  is 
borne  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Third  Veil. 

Oyres  de  Omellas,  Pra^ao.  A  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  who  was  arrested  as  a  Free- 
mason, at  Lisbon,  in  1776,  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months. 
(See  ii2>i)caur^) 

Oiee.  Sometimes  Osee.  The  ucdamation 
of  the  Scottish  Kite  is  so  spelled  in  many 
flench  Cahiers.  Properly  Hoechea,  which 
Ddaunay  (ThyHeur,  p.  141)  derives  from  the 
H^rew  l^Vrn,  ^ossAsoA.  deliverance,  safety,  or, 
as  he  eays,  a  savior.  But  see  Hoechea^  where 
another  derivatbn  is  sucsested 

Oxfah.  (Heb.  iTTP;  I^tin,  Fortitudo  dom- 
ini.)  Aprince  of  Judah:  and  the  name  of  the 
Senior  Warden  in  the  fifth  Degree  of  the 
French  Rite  of  Adoption. 
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P»  The  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English 
and  Greek  ^habets,  and  the  seventeenth 
I  of  the  H^reWi  in  which  last-mentioned 
(^  language  its  numerical  value  is  80,  is 
^^  formed  thus  D,  signifying  a  mouth  in 

^  the  Phoenician.     The  sacred  name  of 

^  God  associated  with  this  letter  is  Hl^D, 
Phodek  or  Redeemer. 

Pachaatmac  The  Peruvian  name  for 
the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

Paguils,  Huso  de*  The  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  of  Hugh  de  Payens,  the  first 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.   (See  Payene.) 

Paganism.  A  general  appellation  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  whole  human  race, 
except  of  that  portion  which  has  embraced 
Christianity,  Judaism,  or  Mohammedanism. 
Its  interest  to  the  Masonic  student  arises  from 
the  fact  ihsi  its  principal  development  was  the 
ancient  mythologv,  in  whose  traditions  and 
mysteries  are  to  De  found  many  interesting 
analogies  with  the  Masonic  system.  (See 
Dispmeaiiona  of  Reiiffion,) 

Palne^  Thomas.  A  political  writer  of 
eminence  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
Ameri<»t.  He  greatly  injured  his  reputation 
by  his  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  not  a  Mason,  but  wrote  An  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  Freenuuonryf  with  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  Institution  than  that  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Smith  and  Dodd,  and  the  very 
questionable  authority  of  Prichard's  Masonry 
Dissected.  He  soii^t  to  trace  Freemasonry 
to  the  Celtic  Druids.  For  one  so  Httle  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  he  has  treated  it 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Paine  was  bom 
in  P^gl<tnH  in  1737,  and  died  in  New  York,  in 
1809. 

Palesitne^  called  also  the  Hdy  Land  on 
account  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  there,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  from 
Lebanon  south  to  the  borders  of  E^ypt,  and 
from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-ninth 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  was  conquered  from 
the  Canaanitcs  by  the  Hebrews  under  Joshua 
1450  years  B.C.  They  divided  it  into  twelve 
confederate  states  according  to  the  tribes. 
Saul  united  it  into  one  kingdom,  and  David 
enlarged  its  territories.  In  975  b.c.  it  was 
divided  into  the  two  kin^oms  of  Israel  and 
Judea,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  former  of  the 
rest  of  the  tribes.  Aoout  740  B.C.,  both  king- 
doms were  subdued  by  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
knians,  and  after  the  captivity  only  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamm  returned  to 
rebuild  the  Temple.  With  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Liand.  the  mythical,  if  not  the  authentic, 
history  of  Freemasonry  has  been  cloedy  con- 
nected. There  stood,  at  one  time,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  to  which  some  writers  have  traced 
the  origin  of  tiie  Masonic  Order;  there  fought 
the  Crusaders,  among  whom  other  writers 
have  sought,  with  equal  boldness,  to  find  the 
cracDe  of  the  Fraternity;  there  certainly  the 


Order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted,  whose 
subseauent  history  has  been  closely  mingled 
with  tnat  of  Freemasoniv;  and  there  occurred 
nearly  all  the  events  of  sacred  history  liiat, 
with  the  places  where  they  were  enacted,  have 
been  adopted  as  important  Masonic  symbob. 

Palesone^  Explorations  In.  The  desire 
to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arche- 
olo^  of  Palestine,  gave  rise  in  1866  to  an  asso- 
ciation, which  was  permanently  organized  in 
London,  as  the  ''Palestine  Exploration  Fund,'' 
with  the  Queen  as  the  chief  patron^  and  a  long 
list  of  the  nobility  and  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  added  to  which 
followed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^and  and 
forty-two  subordinate  and  provincial  Grand 
Lodges  and  Chapters.  Eiurly  in  the  year 
1867  the  conmiittee  began  the  work  of  exam- 
ination, b^  mining  in  and  about  the  various 
points  which  had  been  determined  upon  bv  a 
former  survey  as  essential  to  a  ]3roper  imder- 
standing  of  the  ancient  city,  which  had  been 
covered  up  by  dSbris  from  age  to  age^  so  that 
the  present  profiles  of  the  ground,  m  every 
direction,  were  totally  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
or  even  the  time  of  Christ. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Warren,  R.E.  [as  he 
then  was,  now  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.1,  was  sent 
out  witn  authority  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  demand,  and  as  the  delicacy  and  the 
importance  of  the  enterprise  required.  He 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  February  17, 1867,  and 
continued  his  labors  of  excavating  in  many 
parts  of  the  city,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  1871,  when  be  retiuned  to  England. 
During  his  operations,  he  kept  the  society 
in  London  constantly  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  in  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  so  zealously  engaged,  in  a  ma- 
i'ority  of  cases  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
ives  and  always  that  of  their  health.  The 
result  of  these  labors  has  been  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  facts  in  relation  to  the  topography  of 
the  holy  city  which  throw  much  light  on  its 
archeology.  A  branch  of  the  society  has  been 
established  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  in 
successful  operation. 

Palestine^  Knight  of.  See  KnigfU  of 
Palestine. 

Palestine,  Knight  of  St.  John  of.  See 
Knight  of  St.  John  of  Palestine. 

Palestine,  Order  of.  Mentioned  bv  Baron 
de  Tschoudy,  and  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
tain whence  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  obtained 
lis  information  for  the  regulation  of  his  sys- 
tem. 

PaUa.  An  altar-cloth^  also  a  canopy  borne 
over  the  bead  of  royalty  m  Oriental  lands. 

Palladlc  Masonry.  The  title  given  to  the 
Order  of  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  Order  of  the 
Palladium.     (See  PaUadium,  Order  of  the.) 

Palladium,  Order  of  the.  An  androgy- 
nous society  of  Masonic  adoption,  established, 
says  Ragon,  at  Paris  in  1737.    It  made  great 
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pretensioDS  to  high  antiquity^  claiming  that 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  instructions  brouSbt  by 
Pythagoras  m>m  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  hav- 
ing faUen  into  decay  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  it  was  revived  in  1637  bv 
F^nelon,  Archbisnop  of  Canbray;  all  of  which 
is  altogether  mythical.  F^nelon  was  not 
bom  until  1651.  It  was  a  very  moral  society, 
consisting  of  two  degrees:  1.  Adelph;  2. 
Companion  of  Ul3rsses.  When  a  female  took 
the  ^cond  Degree,  she  was  called  a  Compan- 
ion of  Penelope. 

Palmer*  Prom  the  Latin,  palmifeTt  a 
palm-bearer.  A  name  given  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  to  a  pil^pim,  who,  coming  back 
from  the  hol^  war  after  having  accomplished 
his  vow  of  pilgrimage,  exhibited  upon  nis  re- 
turn home  a  branch  of  palm  bound  round  his 
staff  in  token  of  it. 

Palmer,  Henry  L*  Bom  in  New  York, 
October  18,  1819.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  report,  in  October,  1849.  which  re- 
sulted in  the  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  in 
New  York,  the  "Herring-PhiUips"  and  the 
"New  York"  Grand  Lodge.  Bro.  Pahner 
occupied  almost  everv  known  position  in  Craft 
Masonry,  and  was  tne  commanding  officer  of 
every  one  of  its  departments.  He  was  P.  G. 
Master  of  the  G.  Encampment  of  K.  T.  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  G.  Commander  of  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  Northern 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  of  America.  He  died 
on  May  7, 1909. 

Pantade*  The  pentalpha  of  I^haooras 
is  so  caUed  in  the  symbolism  of  High  Magic 
and  the  Hermetic  Philosophy.  (See  PenUU^ 
pha.) 

Pantheism*  A  speculative  system,  which, 
spiritually  considered,  identifies  the  universe 
with  God,  and,  in  the  material  form,  God  with 
the  universe.  Material  Pantheism  is  subject 
to  the  criticism,  if  not  to  the  accusation,  of 
being  atiieistic.  Pantheism  is  as  a^^  as  relig- 
ion^  and  was  the  system  of  worship  in  India, 
as  it  was  in  Greece.  Giordano  Bruno  was 
burned  for  his  pantheistic  opinions  at  Rome 
in  1600. 

Pantheistic  Brotherhood.  Described  by 
John  Tolimd,  in  his  ParUheiaticon,  as  having 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Freemasonry.  The 
Socratic  Lodge  in  Germany,  based  on  the 
Brotherhood,  was  of  short  duration. 

Papworth  Manuscript*  A  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  of 
London,  who  purchased  it  from  a  Dookseller 
of  that  city  in  1860.  As  some  of  the  water- 
marks of  tJiepaper  on  which  it  is  written  bear 
the  initials  G.  R.,  with  a  crown  as  a  water- 
mark, it  is  evident  that  the  manuscript  cannot 
be  older  thui  1714,  that  being  the  year  in 
which  Uie  first  of  the  Georges  ascended  the 
throne.  It  is  most  probably  of  a  still  more 
recent  date,  perhaps  1720.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  A. 
Woodford  nas  thus  described  its  appearance: 
"The  scroll  was  written  orinnall^  on  pages  of 
foolscap  size,  which  were  then  joined  into  a 
continuous  roll,  and  afterwards,  probably  for 
greater  convenience,  the  pages  were  again  sep- 
arated by  cutting  them^  and  it  now  forms  a 


book,  containing  twenty-four  folios,  sewed 
together  in  a  lient-brown  paper  cov^.  The 
text  is  of  a  bold  character,  but  written  so  ir* 
regularly  that  there  are  few  consecutive  pages 
wmch  have  the  same  number  of  lines,  the  aver- 
age bein^  about  seventeen  to  the  page."  The 
manuscnpt  is  not  complete,  three  or  four  of 
the  conduding  charges  being  omitted^  al- 
though some  one  has  written,  in  a  hand  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  text,  the  word  Finis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page.  The  manuscript 
appears  to  have  been  simply  a  copy,  in  a  little 
less  antiquated  language,  of  some  older  Con- 
stitution. It  has  oeen  published  by  Bro. 
Hughan  in  his  Old  Charges  of  the  British  Free- 
masons.    (1872.) 

Papyrus.    "  The  papyrus  leaf,"  says  J.  W. 
Simons,  in  hia Egyptian  Symbols,  "is 
that  plant  which  formed  tablets  and 
books,  and  forms  the  first  letter  of 
the  name  of  the  only  eternal  and  all- 


occult  or  hidden.    The  word  rhv, 
ohy  which  signifies  a  leaf,^d  to  in- 
scnbe  on  tablets  forms  D7J7,  elm,  the  antique 
orijdn  of  things,  obscure  time,  hidden  etemitv. 

The  TvHnFuneTdl  Papyrus  is  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  original  character, 
but  translated  bv  Dr.  Birch.  This  Book  of 
the  Dead  is  invaluable  as  containing  the  true 
philosophic  belief  of  the  Egyptians  respecting 
the  resurrection  and  immortality.  The  manu- 
script has  been  gaUiered  from  portions  which 
it  was  obligatory  to  bury  with  the  dead.  The 
excavations  of  mummies  in  Egypt  have  been 
fruitful  in  furnishing  the  entire  work. 

Paracelsus.    Philippus   Aureolus   Theo- 

ghrastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus  de  Hohen- 
eim,  as  he  styled  himself,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  1493,  and  died  in  1541.  He  devoted 
his  youth  to  the  study  and  practise  of  astrol- 
ogy, alchemy,  and  magic,  and  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  traveling  over  Ehirope  and 
acquiring  information  in  medicine,  of  which 
he  procliumed  himself  to  be  the  monarch.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  charla- 
tan who  ever  made  a  figure  in  the  world.  The 
followers  of  his  school  were  called  Paracelsists, 
and  they  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  their  master  to  influence  the 
schools  of  Germany.  Much  of  the  Eabba- 
listic  and  mystical  science  of  Paracelsus  was 
incorporated  into  Hermetic  Masonry  by  the 
f  oimaers  of  the  high  degrees. 

Paracelsust  Sublime.  A  degree  to  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  Peuvret. 
Parallel  Lines.  In  every  well-regulated 
Lodge  there  is  foimd  a  point  within  a  circle, 
which  circle  is  imbordered  by  two  perpendic- 
ular parallel  lines.  These  lines  are  represen- 
tative of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  two  great  patrons  of  Ma- 
sonry to  whom  our  Lodges  are  dedicated,  and 
who  are  said  to  have  been ''  perfect  parallels  in 
Christianity  as  well  as  Masonry."  In  thoae 
English  Lodges  which  have  adopted  the 
"union  Syston"  establiahed  by  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  England  in  1813,  and  where  the  dedi- 
cation is  "to  God  and  his  service."  the  lines 
parallel  rero^sent  Moses  and  Solomon.  As 
a  sjrmbol,  the  parallel  lines  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  earlier  rituate  of  Masonry.  Although 
Oliver  defines  the  symbol  on  the  authority  of 
what  he  calls  the  "Old  Lectures/'  it  is  not  to 
be  foimd  in  any  anterior  to  Preston,  and  even 
he  only  refers  to  the  parallelism  of  the  two  Sts. 
John. 

Parikchml,  Agrouchada.  An  occult  sci- 
entific work  of  the  Brahmans.  According  to 
a  work  by  Louis  Jacolliot,  1884,  the  FtSdra 
produced  phenomena  at  wiU  with  superior 
mtervention  or  else  with  shrewd  charlatanism : 
processes  that  were  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Jewish  Kabbalists.  The  doctrmes  are 
those  known  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  the 
Gauls,  and  as  well  to  the  Christians.  In  the 
division  of  the  Kabbala,  the  first  treated  of 
the  History  of  the  Genesis  or  Creation,  and 
taught  the  science  of  nature;  the  second^  or 
Mercaba,  of  the  History  of  the  Chariot,  and 
contained  a  treatise  on  theolo^. 

There  were  three  degrees  of  initiation  among 
the  Brahmans: 

Ist.  According  to  selection,  the  candidate 
became  a  Grihasta,  a  Pourohita  or  Fakir,  or  in 
twenty  years  a  Guru. 

2d.  A  Sannyassis  or  Cenobite  and  Vana- 
prasthas,  and  uved  in  the  Temple. 

3d.  A  Sannyassis-Nirvany  or  Naked  Ceno^ 
bite. 

Those  oi  the  third  degree  were  visible  only 
once  in  five  years,  appearing  in  a  column  of 
light  created  by  themselves,  at  midnight,  and 
on  a  stand  in  the  center  of  a  great  tank. 
Strange  sounds  and  terrific  shrieks  were  heard 
as  thqr  were  gazed  upon  as  demigods,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  Hindus. 

The  government  was  by  a  Supreme  CouncO 
of  seventy  Brahmans,  over  seventv  vears  of 
age,  selected  from  the  Nirvany,  and.  onosen  to 
see  enforced  the  Law  of  the  Lotus.  The  Su- 
preme Chief,  or  Brahmatna,  was  required  to 
be  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  immortal  by  the  populace.  This  Pon- 
tiff reside  in  an  iminAnaft  palace  surrounded 
by  twent]r-one  walls. 

The  primitive  holy  word  composed  of  the 
three  letters  A.  U.  M.,  comprises  the  Vedic 
trinity^  signifying  Creation,  Ireservation,  and 
Transformation,  and  83anbo]ize  all  the  initia- 
tory secrets  of  the  occult  sciences.  By  some 
it  has  been  taught  that  the  "  Honooer"  or 
primordial  germ,  as  defined  in  the  Avesta.  ex- 
isted before  all  else.  Also  see  Mafum^  Book 
zL,  Sloca  265.  The  following  unexplained 
magical  words  were  always  inscribed  in  two 
triangles:  L'oic.  LWhomrsh'krum.  Sho'rim. 
BaunayorNahama. 

He  who  possessed  the  word  greater  than 
the  A.  U.  M.  was  deemed  next  to  Brahma. 
The  word  was  transmitted  in  a  sealed  box. 

The  EQndu  triad,  of  which  in  later  times  OM 
is  the  mystic  name,  represents  the  union  of 
the  three  gods,  viz.,  a  (Vishnu),  u  (Siva),  m 
(Brahma).  It  may  also  be  tj^ical  of  the 
three  Vedas.    Om  appears  first  m  the  Upan- 


ishads  as  a  mystical  monosyllable,  and  is  thus 
set  forth  as  the  object  of  profound  meditation. 
It  is  usually  caUed  jnnnavaf  more  rarely 
aksharam.  The  Buddhists  use  Om  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Vidy&  Shad-akshari  or  mysti- 
cal formulary  in  six  syllables  (viz.,  Om  m&ni 
pad  me  hOm).  (See  Pitris  Indiache  Mys' 
terien  and  Aum,)       [C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

PuiSy  Congresses  ci.  Three  important 
Masonic  Congresses  have  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  The  first  was  convened  by  the  Rite 
of  Philalethes  in  1785.  that  by  a  concourse 
of  intelligent  Masons  ot  all  rites  and  countries, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  oral  and  written  tra- 
ditions, light  might  be  educed  on  the  most 
essentia]  subjects  of  Masonic  science,  and  on 
the  nature,  origin,  and  historic  application  as 
well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  Institution. 
Savalette  de  Lauges  was  elected  President. 
It  closed  after  a  protracted  session  of  three 
months,  without  producing  any  practical  re- 
sult. The  second  was  called  in  1787.  as  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  and  dosed  with 
precisely  the  same  negative  result.  The 
third  was  assembled  in  1855,  by  Prince  Murat, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  various  reforms  in 
the  Masomc  system.  At  this  Congress,  ten 
propositions,  some  of  them  highly  important, 
were  introduced,  and  their  adoption  recom- 
mended to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world. 
But  the  influence  of  this  Congress  has  not 
been  more  successful  than  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Paris  Constitatioiis.  A  copy  of  these 
Constitutions,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  will  be  found  in  G.  P. 
Depping's  Collection  de  Documents  inedits  sur 
VHisUrire  de  France.  (Paris,  1837.)  A  part  of 
this  work  contains  the  Reglemens  sur  les  arts 
et  metiers  de  Paris,  redigSs  au  ISme  siede  et 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  Iwre  des  metiers  d^Etienne 
BoUeau.  This  treats  of  the  masons,  stone- 
cutters, plasterers,  and  mortar-makers,  and, 
as  Steinbrenner  (Or.  and  Hist,  of  Mas,,  p,  104) 
says,  ''is  interesting,  not  only  as  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  Craft 
at  tnat  e&rfy  period,  but  as  showing  the  con- 
nection which  existed  between  the  laws  and 
rc^gulations  of  the  French  Masons  and  those  of 
the  Steinmetzen  of  Germany  and  the  Masons 
of  En^and.''  A  tnmslation  of  the  Paris  Con^ 
stltutions  was  published  in  the  Freemasons* 
Magazine,  Boston.  1863,  p.  201.  In  the  year 
1743,  the  ''£ng^  Grand  Lodge  of  France" 
published,  in  Paris,  a  series  of  statutes,  taken 
principally  from  Anderson's  work  of  the 
editions  of  1723  and  1738.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  articles,  and  bore  the  title  of  General 
lions  taken  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
^ .  for  the  use  of  the  French  Lodges,  together 
the  alterations  adopted  at  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  December  11,  174S, 
to  serve  as  a  rule  of  action  for  the  said  kingdom, 
A  copy  of  this  document,  says  Findel,  was 
translated  into  German,  with  annotations, 
and  pubhshed  in  1856  in  the  Zeitschnft  fUr 
Freimaurer  of  Altenberg. 

FMiiamentaryLaw.  Parliamentary  Law, 
or  the  Lex  ParliamenUma,  is  that  code  origi- 
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nally  framed  for  the  fi^ovemment  of  the  Pftr- 
fiament  of  Great  Britain  in  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  and  subsequently  adopted,  with 
necessary  modifications,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

But  what  was  foimd  requisite  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  bodies,  that  order  might  oe 
secured  and  the  ri^ts  of  all  be  respected,  has 
been  found  eoually  necessary  in  private  soci- 
eties. Indeea,  no  association  of  men  could 
meet  toother  for  the  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject, with  the  subtest  probability  d  ever 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  unless  its  ddoates  were 
regulated  by  certain  and  acknowledged  rules. 

The  rules  thus  adopted  for  its  government 
are  called  its  parliamentary  law,  and  th^  are 
selected  from  the  parliamentary  law  of  the 
national  assembly,  because  that  code  has  been 
instituted  by  the  wisdom  of  past  a^,  and 
modified  and  perfected  by  the  expenence  of 
subsequent  ones,  so  that  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  better  system 
of  government  for  deliberative  societies  than 
the  code  which  has  so  long  been  in  operation 
under  the  name  of  i>arliamentary  law. 

Not  only,  then,  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  law  necessarv  for  the  pre- 
ddmg  officer  of  a  Masonic  body,  if  he  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  chaur  with  credit 
to  himself  and  comfort  to  the  members,  but 
he  must  be  possessed  of  the  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  what  parts  of  that  law  are  applica- 
ble to  Masonry,  and  what  parts  are  not;  as 
to  where  and  when  he  must  refer  to  it  for  the 
decision  of  a  question,  and  where  and  when  he 
must  lay  it  aside,  and  rely  for  his  ^vemment 
upon  the  organic  law  and  the  ancient  usages 
Of  the  Institution. 

Parlirar.  In  the  Lodges  of  Stone-Masons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  rank  or  class 
of  workmen  called  Parlirers,  literally,  spokes- 
men. Th^  were  an  intermediate  class  of 
officers  between  the  Masters  of  the  Lodges 
and  the  Fellows,  and  were  probably  about  the 
same  as  our  modem  Wardens.  Thus,  in  the 
Strcuibotirq  ConalUuUions  cf  1459,  it  is  said: 
"No  Craftsman  or  Mason  shall  promote  one 
foi  his  apprentices  as  a  parlirer  whom  he  has 
taken  as  an  apprentice  from  his  rou^  state, 
or  who  is  still  m  the  years  of  apprenticeship," 
which  may  be  conmared  with  the  old  Knghsh 
charge  that  "no  Brother  can  be  a  Warden 
until  he  has  passed  the  part  of  a  Fellow- 
Craft."  (ConsHtutiana,  1723,  p.  62.)  They 
were  called  Parlirers,  properly,  says  Held- 
mann,  Parlierers,  or  Spokesmen,  because,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Masters,  they  spoke  for  the 
Lodge,  to  travelmg  FeUows  seekmgemploy- 
ment,  and  made  the  examination.  There  are 
various  forms  of  the  word.  Kloss,  citing  ^e 
Strcubourg  CoruHtutiona,  has  Parlirer;  Krause 
has,  from  the  same  document,  Parlierer,  but 
says  it  is  usually  Polier;  Heldmann  uses  Par- 
Uarer,  which  has  been  now  generally  adopted. 

Pwole*  A  Mot  de  a^meatre  (a.  v.),  com- 
municated by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and 
in  addition  an  annual  word  in  November, 
which  tends  to  show  at  once  whether  a  mem- 
ber is  in  good  standing. 


PMrrot  Masons*  One  who  commits  to 
memory  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  cate- 
chetical lectures,  and  the  formulas  of  the  rit- 
ual, but  pays  no  attention  to  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  Institution,  is  commonly 
caUed  a  Parrot  Maaon,  because  he  is  supposed 
to  repeat  what  he  has  learned  without  any 
conception  of  its  true  meaning.  In  former 
times,  such  superficial  Masons  were  held  by 
many  in  high  repute,  because  of  the  facility 
^th  which  they  passed  through  the  ceremo- 
nies of  a  reception^  and  they  were  generally 
designated  as  "Bright  Masons."  But  the 
progress  of  Masonry  as  a  science  now  requires 
something  mor?  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
lectures  to  constitute  a  Masonic  scholar. 

Panees*  The  descendants  of  the  original 
fire-worshipers  of  Persia,  or  the  disdpl^  of 
Zoroaster,  who  emigrated  to  India  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  centiu*y.  There  they  now 
constitute  a  body  very  little  short  of  a  million 
of  industrious  and  moral  citizens,  adhering 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tises of  their  ancient  religion.  Many  of  the 
higher  classes  have  become  worthy  members 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  it  was  for  their 
sake  principally  that  Dr.  Bumes  attempted 
some  years  ago  to  institute  his  new  Order,  en- 
titled the  Brotherhood  of  the  Olive-Brancn,  as 
asubstitute  for  theChristiandesreesof  Knight- . 
hood,  from  which,  by  reason  of  their  relipon, 
they  were  excluded.  (See  Olive-Branch  in  the 
Eakf  Brotherhood  of  the,  and  Zendaoeata,) 

Particular  Lodges*  In  the  Regulations  of 
1721,  it  is  said  that  the  Grand  Loajge  consists 
of  tne  representatives  of  all  the  parliculaT 
Lodges  on  record.  {Conatitutiona,  1723,  p. 
61.)  In  the  modem  Constitutions  of  £ng» 
land,  the  term  used  is  private  Lodges,  m 
America,  they  are  called  anbordinate  Lodges. 

Parts*  In  the  old  obligations,  which  may 
be  still  used  in  some  portions  of  the  coimtry, 
there  was  a  provision  which  forbade  the  rev- 
elation of  any  of  the  arte,  varta,  or  pointa  of 
Maaonry,  Oliver  explains  tne  meaning  of  the 
word  parts  by  telling  us  that  it  was  "an  old 
word  for  d^^ees  or  lectures."     (See  Pointa.) 

Panrln,  Theodore  S*  Bom  January  15, 
1817^  in  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 
His  journey  in  life  muiually  tending  west- 
ward, he  located  in  Ohio,  and  graduated  in 
1837  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  He  was 
appointed  private  secretary  by  Robert  Lucas, 
mst  Crovemor  of  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  be- 
came Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  after- 
ward Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  State 
University  at  Iowa  City.  Bro.  Parvin  was  in- 
itiated in  Nova  Cesarea  Lodge,  No.  2.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  March  14, 1838,  and  raised  the  9th 
of  the  May  following,  and  the  same  year  de- 
mitted  and  removed  to  Iowa.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  organization  of  the  first  Lodge, 
Des  Moines,  No.  1,  and  also  of  the  second, 
Iowa  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Muscatine.  He  was 
elected  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  its  organization  (1844),  and  held  the  office 
continuously  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1852-3,  when  he  served 
as  C&and  Master.  He  founded  and  organised 
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the  Grmnd  Lodge  Library  and  held  the  office 
o£  Qrand  Librarian  until  hb  death.  His 
official  signature  is  on  eveiv  diarter  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  from  1844  to  1900. 

He  was  dcalted  in  Iowa  City  Chapter^  No.  2. 
January  7»  1845,  and  held  the  offices  of  Grand 
High  Aieet  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  1854,  and 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  1855- 
56,  and  represented  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
the  General  Grand  Chapter  for  manv  years. 

He  was  created  a  Eoyal  Select  blaster  in 
Dubuque  Council^  No.  3.  September  27,  1847, 
and  presided  oTer  the  Convention  organising 
the  Urand  Councfl  of  Iowa,  1857. 

Knighted  Januiurv^  18,  1855,  in  Apollo  En- 
campment, No.  1,  Chicago,  111.,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  organising  ^e  Grand 
Conmiandery  of  Iowa,  1864,  bems  the  first 
Grand  Commander.  He  was  Grand  Recorder 
of  the  Grand  Encampment  K.  T.  of  the  U.  S. 
for  fifteen  years,  1871-86. 
^  In  1859  he  received  the  degrees  of  the  Scot- 
ti^  Rite  and  was  crowned  in  that  year  an 
Inapector-General,  Thirty-third  Degree. 

In  addition  to  this  record,  our  brother  also 
orsanised  the  Grand  Bodies  of  Dakota,  and 
the  Grand  Conunandery  of  Nebraska,  and  his 
ooDtributions  to  Masonic  literature  placed 
him  among  the  leading  writers  and  thinkers  of 
the  Craft. 

He  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  28, 
1901. 

Parfls.  In  the  French  system,  the  room 
immediately  preceding  a  Masonic  Lodge  is  so 
caDfid.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Preparation 
Room  of  the  American  and  English  systems. 

Paschal  Fet^sU  Celebrated  by  the  Jews 
in  oonmiemoration  of  the  Passov^,  by  the 
Christians  in  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  The  Paschal  Feast, 
called  also  the  Mystic  Banquetjis  kept  by  all 
Princes  of  the  Rose  Croix  Where  two  are 
together  on  Maundy  Thivsday,  it  is  of  obli- 

^tion  that  they  should  partake  of  a  por-    ^    -i^  #-•  »•  ^ §   mm    ^ 

tion  of  roasted  lamb.    This  banquet  is  sym-    •y    /^  ^      i  "^l  T      f  ^ 
bolic  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.        •i^CA^a/       i       %   §      s^> 

PaschallSy  Marttnei*  ^  The  founder  of 
a  new  Rite  or  modification  of  Masonry, 
called  by  him  the  Rile  of  Elected  Cohene  or 
Priests.    It  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
in  the  first  of  which  was  represented  the 
fall  of  man  from  virtue  and  happiness, 
and  in  the  second,  his  final  restoration. 
It  consisted  of  nine  degrees,  namely:  1. 
Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-CSfaft;  3.  Master:   4. 
Grand  Elect:  5.  Apprentice  Cohen;  6.  Fel- 
low-Craft Conen;  7.  Master  Cohen;  8.  Grand 
Ardiitect;  9.  Kiught  Conunander.    Paschalis 
fint  introduced  this  Rite  into  some  of  the 
Lodges   of   Marseilles^  Toulouse,  and  Bor- 
deaux, and  afterward,  m  1767,  he  extended  it 
to  Paris,  where,  for  a  short  time,  it  was  rather 
popular^  ranking  some  of  the  Parisian  literati 
among  its  disciples.     It  has  now  ceased  to 
exist. 

Paschalis  was  a  German,  bom  about  the 
year  1700,  of  i>oor  but  respectable  parentage. 
At  the  axe  of  sixteen  he  acmiired  a  knowledge 
^   Greek    and    Latin.    He    then    traveled 


through  Turkev,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Kabba- 
listic  learning  of  the  Jews.  He  subsequent^ 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  establishMi  his 
Rite. 

Paschalis  was  the  Master  of  St.  Martin,  who 
afterward  reformed  his  Rite.  After  living  for 
some  years  at  Paris,  he  went  to  St.  Dommgo, 
where  he  died  in  1779.  Thory,  in  his  tits' 
toire  de  la  PandaHon  du  Grand  Orient  de  Prance 
(pp.  239-253),  has  given  very  full  details  of 
this  Rite  and  of  its  receptions. 

Paschal  Lamb.    See  Lamb,  Paschal. 

Pas  podus*  The  French  caU  the  room  ap- 
propriated to  visitors  the  SaUe  des  pas  perdus. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Tiler's  Room  m  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Lodges. 

Passage.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Fess- 
1&  Rite,  of  which  Patria  forms  the  Fifth. 

Passages  Of  the  Jordan.  See  Pords  of  the 
Jordan. 

Passed.  A  candidate,  on  receiving  the 
Second  Decree,  is  said  to  be  "passed  as  a  Fel- 
low-Craft.'^ It  alludes  to  his  having  passed 
through  the  porch  to  the  middle  chamber  of 
the  Temple,  the  place  in  which  Fellow-Crafts 
received  their  wages.  In  America  "crafted " 
is  often  improperly  used  in  its  stead. 

Passlngoi  Conyng.  That  is,  surpassing 
in  skUl.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  Cooke 
MS.  Gine676),  '^e  forsayde  Maister  Euglet 
ordeynet  thei  were  passing  of  consmg  schold 
be  passing  honoured";  L  e..  The  aforesaid 
Master^  Emclid,  ordained  that  they  that  were 
surpassmg  in  skiU  should  be  exceedingly  hon- 
ored. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ma- 
sonry to  pay  all  honor  to  knowledge. 

**  rassiiig  the  River."  A  mystical  alpha- 
bet said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Kabbausts. 
These  characters,  with  certain  explanations, 
become  the  subject  of  consideration  with 
brethren  of  the  Fifteenth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scot- 
tish Rite.    The  following  are  the  characters: 


B 


0   u   m  i 


dgBAiSakLpN 

Password.  A  word  intended,  like  the  mil- 
itary countersign,  to  prove  the  friendly  nature 
of  hun  who  gives  it.  and  is  a  test  of  his  right  to 
]>ass  or  be  admittea  into  a  certain  place.  Be- 
tween a  Word  and  a  Password  there  seems  to 
be  this  difference:  the  former  is  given  for  in- 
stjruction,  as  it  alwa3rs  contains  a  sjrmbolic 
meaning;  the  latter,  for  recomition  only. 
Thus,  the  author  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Elias  Ashmole  says,  "Freemasons  are  known 


to  one  another  all  over  the  world  bv  certain 
passwords  known  to  them  alone;  tney  have 
Lodges  in  different  countries,  where  they  are 
relieved  by  the  brotherhood  iif  they  are  in  dis- 
tress."    (See^i^.) 
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PMt*  An  epithet  lupplied  in  Masonry  to 
an  officer  who  has  held  an  office  for  the  pre- 
scribed period  for  which  he  was  elected,  and 
has  then  retired.  Thtis»  a  Past  Master  is  one 
who  has  presided  for  twelve  months  over  a 
Lodge,  and  the  Past  High  Priest  one  who,  for 
the  same  period,  has  presided  oTor  a  Chapter. 
The  French  use  the  word  paas^  in  the  same 
sense,  but  they  have  also  the  word  anden, 
with  a  similar  meaning.  Thus,  while  they 
would  employ  Maitre  pasU  to  designate  the 
degree  of  rast  Master,  they  would  caU  the  offi- 
cii? Past  Master,  who  had  retired  from  the 
chair  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
an  Anden  Vinerable,  or  Ancien  Maitre, 

Past  Mastw*  An  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred on  the  Master  of  a  Lodge  at  his  installa- 
tion into  office.  In  this  degree  the  necessary 
instructions  are  conferred  respecting  the  vari- 
ous ceremonies  of  the  Order,  such  as  instaUa- 
tions,  processions,  the  laying  of  comer-stones, 
etc. 

When  a  brother,  who  has  never  before  pre- 
sided, has  been  elected  the  Master  of  a  Lodjse, 
an  emergent  Lodge  of  Past  Masters,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three,  is  convened,  and  all  but 
Past  Masters  retiring,  the  degree  is  conferred 
upon  the  newly  elected  officer. 

Some  form  of  ceremony  at  the  installation 
of  a  new  Master  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
at  an  early  i>eriod  after  the  revival.  In  the 
"manner  of  constituting  a  new  Lodse,"  as 
practised  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  was 
Grand  Master  in  1723,  the  language  used  by 
the  Grand  Master  when  placing  the  candidate 
in  the  chair  is  given,  and  he  is  said  to  use 
''some  other  expressions  that  are  proper  and 
usual  on  that  occasion,  hut  not  proper  to 
be  written."  (ConetituHona,  1738,  p.  150.) 
Whence  we  condude  that  there  was  an  eso- 
teric ceremony.  Often  the  rituals  tell  us  that 
this  ceremony  consisted  only  in  the  outsoing 
Master  communicating  certain  modes  of  rec- 
ognition to  his  successor.  And  this  actually, 
even  at  this  day,  constitutes  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  Past  Master's  Degree. 

The  degree  is  also  conferred  in  Royal  Arch 
Chapters,  where  it  succeeds  the  Mark  Mas- 
ter's Degjcee.  The  conferring  of  this  degree, 
which  has  no  historical  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  degprees,  in  a  Chapter,  arises  from 
the  following  circumstance:  Originally,  when 
Chapters  of  Itoyal  Arch  Masonry  were  under 
the  government  of  Lodges  in  which  the  degree 
was  then  alwa3rs  conf  eired,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
regulations  that  no  one  could  receive  the 
Royal  Arch  Degree  imless  he  had  previously 
mesided  in  the  Lodge  as  Master.  When  t£e 
Chapters  became  independent,  the  regulation 
could  not  be  abolished,  for  that  womd  have 
been  an  innovation;  the  difficulty  has,  there- 
fore, been  obviated,  by  making  every  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Royal  Arch  a  Past 
Virtual  Master  before  his  exaltation. 

[Under  the  English  Constitution  this  prao- 
tise  was  forbidden  in  1826,  but  seems  to  have 
linsefed  on  in  some  parts  until  1850.1 

Some  extraneous  ceremonies,  by  no  means 
creditable  to  their  inventor,  were  at  an  early 


period  introduced  into  America.  In  1856,  th^ 
General  Grand  Chapter,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
ordered  these  ceremonies  to  be  discontinued, 
and  the  simpler  mode  of  investiture  to  be  used; 
but  the  oroer  has  only  been  partially  obeyed, 
and  many  Chapters  still  continue  what  one 
can  scarcely  hcdp  calling  the  indecorous  form 
of  initiation  into  the  degree. 

For  several  years  past  the  question  has  been 
agitated  in  some  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Imited  States,  whether  this  degree  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Symbolic  or  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  Tlie  expanation  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Chapters,  just  c^ven,  manifestly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  junsdiction  over  it  by 
Chapters  is  altogether  an  assumed  one.  The 
Past  Master  of  a  Chapter  is  only  a  quasi  Past 
Master;  the  true  and  le^timate  Past  Master 
is  the  one  who  has  presided  over  a  Symbolic 
Lodge. 

Past  Masters  are  admitted  to  membership 
in  many  Grand  Lodges,  and  by  some  the  in- 
herent ri^t  has  been  claimed  to  sit  in  those 
bodies.  But  the  most  eminent  Masonic  au- 
thorities have  made  a  contrary  decision,  and 
the  general,  and,  indeed,  almost  univenal  opin- 
ion now  is  that  Past  Masters  obtain  their 
seats  in  Grand  Lodges  by  courtesy,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  local  regulations,  and  not  by  in- 
herent right. 

The  jewel  of  a  Past  Master  in  the  United 
States  IS  a  pair  of  compasses  extended  to  sixty 
degrees  on  the  fourth  piart  of  a  circle,  with  a  sun 
in  the  center.  In  England  it  was  formerly  the 
square  on  a  quadrant,  but  is  at  present  the 
square  with  the  forty-seventh  problem  of  Eu- 
chd  en^ved  on  a  silver  plate  suspended 
within  It. 

The  French  have  two  titles  to  express  this 
degree.  They  apply  Mdiire  paesi  to  the  Past 
Master  of  the  Emghsh  and  American  system, 
and  they  call  in  their  own  system  one  who  has 
formeriy  presided  over  a  Lodge  an  Ancien 
Maitre,  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  titles 
sometimes  leads  to  confusion  in  the  transla- 
tion of  their  rituals  and  treatises. 

Pastophorl.  Couch  or  shrine  bearers. 
The  company  of  Pastophori  constituted  a  sa- 
cred college  of  priests  in  Egypt,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  cany  in  processions  the  ima^  of  the 
god.  Their  chief,  accordingrto  Apuleius  (Mel. 
id.),  was  called  a  Scribe.  Besides  acting  as 
mendicants  in  soliciting  charitable  donations 
from  the  populace,  they  took  an  important 
part  in  the  mysteries. 

FMtos*  (Greek,  ««rrof,  a  couch.)  The 
pastes  was  a  chest  or  doee  cell,  in  the  Pagan 
mjTsteries  (among  the  Druids,  an  excavated 
stone),  in  wnich  ^e  aspirant  was  for  some  time 
placedf,  to  commemorate  the  mystical  death  of 
the  god.  This  constituted  the  ssnoibolic  death 
which  was  common  to  all  the  mysteries.  In 
the  Arkite  rites,  the  pastos  represented  the  ark 
in  which  Noan  was  confined.  It  is  re^e- 
sented  among  Masonic  symbols  by  the  coffin. 

Patents*  Diplomas  or  certificates  of  the 
higher  degrees  in  Uie  Scottish  Rite  are  called 
Patents.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  commissions  granted  for  the  exercise  of  nigh 
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Masonic  authority.  LUer<E  patenUs  or  apertCB, 
that  is,  letters  patent  or  open  letters,  was  a 
term  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  contradis- 
tinction to  UteroB  dauacB,  or  closed  letters,  to 
designate  those  documents  which  were  spread 
out  on  the  whole  length  of  the  parchment,  and 
sealed  with  the  pubfic  seal  of  the  sovereign; 
fHiile  the  secret  or  private  seal  only  was  at- 
tadied  to  the  closed  patents.  The  former 
were  sealed  with  green  wax,  the  latter  with 
white.  There  was  also  a  difference  in  their 
heading;  letters  patent  were  directed  ''uni- 
versis  tum  praesentibus  quam  futuris,"  i.  e.,  to 
all  present  or  to  come;  while  closed  letters  were 
directed  "universis  praesentibus  literas  in- 
ffpecturis,"  Le.ftoaU  present  who  ehall  inspect 
these  letters.  Masonic  diplomas  are  therefore 
properiy  called  letters  patent,  or,  more  briefly, 
patents. 

Pfttienoe.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Third  De- 
gree according  to  the  American  Bite,  it  is  said 
that  "time,  patience,  and  perseverance  will 
enable  us  to  accomplish  all  things,  and  perhaps 
at  last  to  find  the  true  Master's  Word."  The 
idea  is  similar  to  one  expressed  by  the  Her- 
metic philosophers.  Thus  Pemetty  tells  us 
{Diet.  Mythof.  Herm,)  that  the  alchemists 
said:  "The  woric  of  the  philosopher's  stone  is 
a  wtnrk  of  patience,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  and  of  labor  that  is  required  to  concuict  it 
to  perfection;  and  Geber  says  that  many 
adepts  have  abandoned  it  in  weariness,  and 
others,  wishing  to  precipitate  it,  have  never 
succeeded."  With  the  alchemists,  in  their 
esoteric  teaching,  the  philosopher's  stone  had 
the  same  symbolism  as  the  WORD  has  in 
Freemasonry. 

Patriarchal  Masonry.  The  theory  of 
Dr.  Oliver  on  this  subject  has,  we  think,  oeen 
nusinterpreted.  He  does  not  maintAin,  as  has 
been  falsely  supposed,  that  the  Freemasonry 
of  the  present  day  is  but  a  continuation  of  that 
which  was  practised  by  the  patriarchs,  but 
simply  that,  in  the  simplicitv  of  the  patri- 
archal worBnip,  unencumbcnred  as  it  was  with 
dogmatic  creeos,  we  may  find  the  true  model 
alter  which  the  religious  system  of  Specular 
tive  Masonry  has  been  constructed.  Thus  he 
says:  "Nor  does  it  (Freemasonry)  exclude  a 
survey  of  the  patriarchal  mode  of  devotion, 
which  indeed  forms  the  primitive  model  of 
Freemasonry.  The  events  that  occurred  in 
these  ages  of  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity 
ot  faithf  when  it  pleased  God  to  communicate 
with  his  favoured  creature,  necessarily,  there- 
fore, form  subjects  <A  interesting  illustration 
in  our  Lodses,  and  constitute  le^timate  topics 
on  which  the  Master  in  the  chair  may  eroati- 
ate  and  exemplify,  for  the  edification  oi  the 
brethren  and  their  improvement  in  morality 
and  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  (  Hist  Landing 
L^  207.)  There  is  here  no  attempt  to  trace  an 
historical  connection,  but  simply  to  claim  an 
identity  of  purpose  and  character  in  the  two 
rdigious  systems,  tiie  Patriarchal  and  the 
Masonic. 

Fatrlareh,  Grand.  The  Twentieth  De- 
gree ci  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.    The  same  as  tne  Twentielii  De- 


gree, or  Noachite,  of  the  Aneient  and  Ao> 
ceptedRite. 
PaMareh  of  the  Cmsades.    One  of  the 

names  f ormerhr  given  to  the  degree  of  Grand 
Scottish  Knight  of  8t.  Andrew,  the  Twenty- 
ninth  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  legend  of  that  d^ree  connects  it 
with  the  Crusades,  and  hence  the  name; 
which,  however,  is  never  used  offidaJUy,  and  is 
retained  by  r^^ular  Supreme  Councils  only  as 
a  imionym. 

Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Luminary.  A 
degree  contained  in  the  nomenclature  of  Le 
P^. 

Patron.  In  the  year  1812,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  becoming  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  was 
constrained  by  reasons  of  state  to  resign  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  England,  but  immedi- 
ately afterward  accepted  the  title  of  Grand 
Patron  of  the  Order  in  England,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  title  was  ofiicially  rec- 
ognized. George  IV.  held  it  diuing  his  life, 
and  on  his  death.  William  IV.,  in  1830,  offi- 
cially accepted  the  title  of  "Patron  of  the 
United  Grand  Lodge.''  On  the  accession  of 
Victoria,  the  title  fell  into  abeyance,  because 
it  was  imderstood  that  it  could  only  be  as- 
sumed by  a  sovereign  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Craft,  but  Kin^  Edward  VII.  became 
''Protector  of  English  freemasons"  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1901.  The  office  is 
not  known  in  other  countries. 

Patrons  of  Masonry.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  At  an  earlv 
period  we  find  that  the  Christian  church 
adopted  the  usa^e  of  selecting  for  every  trade 
and  occupation  its  own  patron  saint,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  taJcen  it  under  his  especial 
ch^ge.  And  the  selection  was  generally 
made  in  reference  to  some  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  which  traditionaUv  con^ 
nected  him  with  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  patron.  Thus  St.  Crispin,  be- 
cause he  was  a  shoemaker,  is  the  pa^n  saint 
of  the  "ffentle  craft,"  and  St.  Dunstan,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  is  the  patron  of  blade- 
smiths.  The  reason  why  the  two  Saints  John 
were  selected  as  the  patron  saints  of  Free- 
masonry will  be  seen  und^  the  head  of  Dt^ 
cation  of  Lodges. 

Pauly  Conflratemlty  of  Saint.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  there  was  a 
secret  community  at  Trapani.  in  Sicily,  which 
called  itself  La  ConfrcUemita  di  San  Paolo, 
These  people,  when  assembled,  passed  sen- 
tence on  their  fellow-citizens;  and  if  anyone 
was  condemned,  the  waylaying  and  putting 
him  to  death  was  allotted  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  office  he  was  obliged,  without 
murmuring,  to  execute.  (Stolber^s  Travels, 
voL  iii.,  p.  472.)  In  the  traveb  of  Brocquire 
to  and  from  Palestine  in  1432  (p.  328),  an 
instance  is  ipven  of  the  power  of  the  associar 
tion  over  its  members.  In  the  German 
romance  of  Hermann  of  Unna,  of  which  there 
are  an  English  and  French  translation,  this 
tribunal  plays  an  important  part. 

Paul  !•  This  emperor  of  Russia  was 
induced  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
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whom  he  had  recalled  from  banishment,  to 
prohibit  in  his  domains  all  secret  societies, 
and  especially  the  Freemasons.  This  prohibi- 
tion lasted  nrom  1797  to  1803,  when  it  was 
repealed  bv  his  successor.  Paul  had  always 
expressed  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta;  in  1797  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  OrdeTj  and  in  1798 
accepted  the  Grand  Mastership.  This  is 
another  evidence,  if  one  was  needed,  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  Order 
of  Malta  and  the  Freemasons. 

Payementy  Mosaic.  See  Mosaic  Pave- 
ment. 

Pax  Yoblscam.  (''Peace  be  with  yout") 
Used  in  the  Eighteenth  Degree,  A  .A.  Scottish 
Rite. 

Payens,  Hngli  de«  In  Latin.  Hugo  de 
Paganis.  The  founder  and  the  nrst  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar. 
He  was  bom  at  Troyes,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Having,  with  eight  others,  estab- 
lished the  Order  at  Jerusalem,  in  1118  he 
visited  Europe,  where,  through  his  represen- 
tations, its  reputation  and  wealth  and  the 
number  of  its  followers  were  greatlv  increased. 
In  1129  he  returned  to  Jerusalem^  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but 
shortly  afterward  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Grand  Mastership  by  Robert  de  Craon, 
sumamed  the  Bumindian. 

P.  D*  E«  P*  Letters  placed  on  the  ring 
of  profession  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
being  the  initials  of  the  Latin  sentence.  Pro 
Deo  et  PaJbria.  i.  e..  For  God  and  my  coimtry. 

Peace*  The  spirit  of  Freemasonry  is  an- 
tagonistic to  war.  Its  tendency  is  to  unite 
all  men  in  one  brotherhood,  whose  ties  must 
necessarily  be  weakened  by  all  dissension. 
Hence,  as  Bro.  Albert  Pike  says,  ''Masonry 
is  the  iP^eat  peace  society  of  the  world.  Wher- 
ever It  exists,  it  strumes  to  prevent  inter- 
national difficulties  anadisputes,  and  to  bind 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires  togetJier  in 
one  great  band  of  peace  and  amity." 

Peetoral*  Belonging  to  the  breast;  from 
the  Latin  pectus,  the  breast.  The  heart  has 
always  been  considered  the  s^t  of  fortitude 
and  courase,  and  hence  b^  this  word  is  sug- 
g^tcd  to  the  Mason  certam  symbolic  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  virtue  of  fortitude. 
In  the  earliest  lectures  of  the  last  centurv 
it  was  called  one  of  the  "principal  signs,^' 
and  had  this  hieroglyphic,  X;  but  in  the 
modem  rituals  the  Gieroglsrphio  has  become 
obsolete,  and  the  word  is  appropriated  to  one 
of  the  perfect  points  of  entrance. 

Peetwal  of  the  High  Priest.  The 
breastplate  wtwn  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  was  so  called  from  pectus,  the  breast, 
upon  which  it  rested.     (Seie  Breastplaie,) 

Pedal*  Belonging  to  the  feet,  from  the 
Latin  pedes,  the  feet.  The  just  man  is  he 
who,  nrmlv  planting  his  feet  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  nght,  is  as  immovable  as  a  rock, 
and  can  be  thrust  from  his  uprijKht  position 
neither  by  the  allurements  ot  nattory.  nor 
the  frowns  of  arbitrary  power.  And  nence 
by  this  word  ib  suggested  to  the  Mason 


certain  symbolic  instructions  in  rdataoo 
to  the  virtue  of  justice.  Like  "Pectoral," 
this  word  was  asmgned,  in  the  oldest  rituals, 
to  the  principal  signs  of  a  Mason,  having  < 
for  its  bieroslyphic;  but  in  the  modem  lectures 
it  is  one  ot  the  perfect  points  of  entrance, 
and  the  hieroglypnio  is  no  longer  used. 

Pedestal.  Tne  pedestal  is  the  lowest  part 
or  base  of  a  column  on  whidi  the  shaft  is 
placed.  In  a  Lodge,  there  are  supposed  to 
be  three  columns,  Uie  column  of  Wisdom 
in  the  east,  the  column  of  Strength  in  the 
west,  and  the  column  of  Beauty  in  the  south. 
These  columns  are  not  generally  erected  in 
the  Lodge,  but  their  i>edestalB  always  are, 
and  at  each  i)edestal  sits  one  of  the  three 
superior  officers  of  the  Lodge.  Hence  we 
often  hear  such  expressions  as  these,  adoandna 
to  the  pedestal,  or  standing  before  the  pedesttu, 
to  sigmf y  advancing  to  or  standingbdore  the 
seat  of  the  Worshipful  Master.  The  custom 
in  some  Lodges  of  placing  tables  or  desks 
before  the  three  principal  officers  is,  of  course, 
incorrect.  Th^  should,  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  be  representations  of  the  i)edestals 
of  columns,  and  should  be  painted  to  represent 
marble  or  stone. 

Pedum.  Literally,  a  shepherd's  crook, 
and  hence  sometimes  used  in  ecclesiologv  for 
the  bishop's  crosier.  In  the  statutes  df  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  Grand  Master  shall  carry  a  "pedum 
magistrale  seu  patriarchale."  But  the  better 
word  for  the  staff  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  is  bacvlus,  which  see. 

Peetash*  The  demon  of  calumny  in  the 
religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  Persia. 

Petasgum  Religion*  The  Pelasdans  were 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  aboridnal,  inhabitants 
of  Greece.  Their  religion  differed  from  that 
of  the  Hellenes,  who  succeeded  them,  in  being 
less  poetical,  less  mythical,  and  more  abstract. 
We  know  little  of  their  religious  worship 
except  by  conjecture;  but  we  may  supi)ose 
it  resembled  in  some  respects  the  doctrines 
of  what  Dr.  Oliver  calls  the  Primitive  Free- 
masonry. Creuzer  thinks  that  the  Pelas- 
gians  were  either  a  nation  of  priests  or  a  nation 
ruled  by  priests. 

Pdeg.  yPt,  Division,  A  son  of  Eber. 
In  his  day  the  world  was  divided.  A  sig- 
nificant word  in  the  high  degrees.  In  the 
Noachite,  or  Twentieth  Degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  there  is  a  singular  legend  of  Pelep;, 
which  c»  course  is  altogether  mythical,  m 
which  he  is  represented  as  the  architect  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Pdlean.  The  pdican  feeding  her  young 
with  her  blood  is  a  prominent  symbol  of  the 
Eighteenth  or  Rose  Croix  D^ee  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  was 
adopted  as  such  from  the  fact  that  the 
]>elican,  in  ancient  Christian  art,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviw.  Now 
this  symbolism  of  the  ]>elican,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Savior,  is  almost  universally 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  common 
beHef  that  the  pelican  feeds  her  young  with 
her  blood,  as  the  Savior  shed  his  bkx)d  for 
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mankind;  and  hence  the  bird  is  alwa3r8  repre- 
sented as  sittiiu^  on  her  nest,  and  surrounded 
by  her  brood  of  young  ones,  who  are  dipping 
t&dr  bills  into  a  wound  in  their  mother's 
breast.  But  this  is  not  the  exact  idea  of 
the  symbolism,  which  really  refers  to  the  resur- 
rection, and  is,  hi  this  point  of  view,  more 
applicable  to  our  Lord,  as  well  as  to  the 
Masonic  degree  of  which  the  resurrection  is 
A  doctrine. 

In  an  ancient  BesUarium,  or  Natural 
History,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels, 
cited  by  Larwood  and  Hotten  in  a  recent 
work  on  The  History  qf  SignrBoards^  this 
statement  is  made:  ''The  pelican  is  very 
fond  of  his  young  ones,  and  when  they  are 
bom  and  begin  to  grow,  they  rebel  in  their 
nest  against  their  parent,  and  strike  him 
with  Uieir  wings,  flying  about  him,  and 
beat  him  so  much  tul  tney  woimd  mm  in 
his  eyes.  Then  the  father  strikes  and  kills 
them.  And  the  mother  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  she  comes  back  to  the  nest  on  ihe  third 
day,  and  sits  down  upon  her  dead  younff 
ones,  and  opens  her  side  with  her  biU  ana 
pours  her  blood  over  them,  and  so  resusci- 
tates them  from  death;  for  the  young  ones, 
by  their  instinct,  receive  the  blood  as  soon 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  mother,  and  drink  it." 

The  Ortus  Vocabularumf  compiled  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century^  g^ves  the  fable  more 
briefly:  "It  is  said,  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
pelican  kills  its  yoimg,  and  grieves  for  them 
for  three  dasrs.  Then  she  wounds  herself, 
and  with  the  aspersione  of  her  blood  resusoi* 
tates  her  children."  And  the  writer  cites, 
in  explanation,  the  verses 


"Ut  pelicanu .  fit  matris  sanguine  sanus, 
Sio  Sancti  sumuB  nos  omnes  sanguine  natL 
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i  e.,  ''Ab  the  Pdican  is  restored  by  the  Uood 
of  its  mother,  so  are  we  fdl  bom  l^  the  blood  of 
the  Hdy  One,"  that  ii^  of  Christ. 

St.  Jerome  gives  the  same  story,  as  an 
illastration  of  the  destruction  of  man  bv  the 
old  serpent,  and  his  salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  And  Shelton,  in  an  old  work  en- 
titled the  Armorie  ofBirdSf  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  following  words: 

"Then  said  the  pelican. 
When  my  birds  be  slain, 
With  my  blood  I  them  revive: 
Scripture  doth  record 
The  same  did  our  Lord, 
And  rose  from  death  to  life." 

This  romantic  story  was  rehg^usly  believed 
as  a  fact  of  natural  history  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  Hence  the  pelican  was 
very  naturally  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection  and,  by  consequence,  of  him  ^ose 
resurrection  is,  as  Cruden  terms  it,  "the  cause, 
pattern,  and  argument  of  ours." 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  original 
leg^d  was,  to  some  extent,  corrupted,  and 
a  simpler  one  was  adopted,  namely,  that 
the  pelican  fed  her  young  with  her  own 
blood  merely  as  a  means  of  sustenance,  and 
the  act  ci  maternal  love  was  then  referred 


to  Christ  as  shedding  his  blood  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  s^^bol* 
ism,  Pugin  has  said  that  the  pelican  is  ''an 
emblem  of  our  Blessed  Lordf  shedding  his 
blood  for  mankind,  and  therefore  a  most 
appropriate  symbol  to  be  introduced  on  all 
vessels  or  ornaments  connected  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament."  And  in  the  Aniiqt^' 
Hes  of  Durham  Abbey,  we  learn  tJiat  "over 
the  hi^  altar  of  iKirham  Abbey  hung  a 
rich  and  most  sumptuous  canopy  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  hang  within  it,  whereon 
stood  a  pdican,  all  of  silver,  upon  the  height 
of  the  said  canopy,  very  uneLy  gilt,  giving 
her  blood  to  her  young  ones,  m  token  that 
Christ  gave  his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

But  I  think  the  true  theory  of  the  peli- 
can is,  that  by  restoring  her  young  ones  to 
life  by  her  blood,  she  symbolizes  the  resur- 
rection. The  old  symbologists  said,  after 
Jerome,  that  the  male  pelican,  who  de- 
stroyed his  young,  represents  the  serpent^  or 
evil  principle,  wnich  brought  death  mto 
the  world;  while  the  mother,  who  resuscitates 
them,  is  the  representative  of  that  Son  of 
Man  of  whom  it  is  declared,  "except  ye 
drink  of  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

And  hence  the  pelican  is  very  appropriately 
assumed  as  a  ssrmbol  in  Masonry,  whose  great 
object  is  to  teach  by  symbolism  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  and  especially  in  that 
sublime  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  wherein, 
the  old  Temple  being  destroyed  and  the  old 
Word  being  lost,  a  new  temple  and  a  new  word 
spring  forth— ab  of  which  is  but  the  great 
allegory  of  the  destruction  by  death  and  the 
resmrection  to  eternal  life. 

PeDegrinly  Marquis  of*  One  of  the 
pseudonyms  assumed  by  Joseph  Balsamo, 
better  known  as  Coimt  Cagliostro  (g.  9.). 

Penal  Sign*  That  which  refers  to  a 
penalty. 

Penalty.  The  adversaries  of  Freemasonry 
have  foimd,  or  rather  invented,  abundant 
reasons  for  denouncing  the  Institution;  but 
on  nothing  have  they  more  strenuously  and 
fondly  lingered  than  on  the  accusation 
that  it  makes,  by  horrid  and  impious  cere- 
monies, all  its  members  the  willing  or  unwilling 
executioners  of  those  who  prove  recreant  to 
their  vows  and  violate  the  laws  which  they 
are  stringently  bound  to  observe.  Even  a 
few  timid  and  uninstructed  Masons  have  been 
foimd  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  weight  in  this  objection.  The  fate 
of  Morgan,  apocrsrphal  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Masonic 
punishment  inflicted  bv  the  regulations  of 
the  Order;  and.  notwithstanding  the  solenm 
asseverations  ot  the  most  intelligent  Masons 
to  the  contrary,  men  have  been  found,  and 
still  are  to  be  feund,  who  seriously  entertain 
the  opinion  that  every  member  of  the  Fra- 
ternity becomes,  by  the  ceremonies  of  his 
initiation  and  by  the  nature  of  the  yows 
which  he  has  taken,  an  active  Nemesis  of 
the  Order,  bound  by  some  unholy  promise 
to  avenge  the  Institution  upon  any  treach- 
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erous  or  unfaithful  brother.  All  of  thii  arises 
from  a  total  miaappreheDsion,  in  the  minds 
of  ^ose  who  are  thus  led  astray,  of  the  true 
oharaoter  and  design  of  vows  or  oaths  which 
are  aooompanied  by  an  imprecation.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  for  the  information  both  of 
our  adTersaries — who  may  thus  be  deprived 
of  anv  further  excuse  for  slander,  and  of  our 
friends — who  wiU  be  relieved  of  any  continued 
burden  on  Uieir  consciences,  that  we  should 
show  that,  however  solemn  may  be  the  prom- 
ises of  secrecy,  of  obedience,  and  of  charity 
which  are  required  from  our  initiates,  and 
however  they  may  be  guarded  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  punishment  upon  their  offenders, 
ihey  never  were  intended  to  impose  upon 
any  brother  the  painful  and — so  far  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  concerned — the 
illegal  task  of  vindicating  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  the  violator.  The  only  Masonic 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  Order  upon  a  traitor, 
IS  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  Craft 
whom  be  has  sought  to  betray. 

But  that  this  subject  mav  be  thoroughlv 
understood,  it  is  necessary  that  some  consid- 
eration ^ould  be  given  to  oaths  generally, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  imprecations 
by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

The  obsecration,  or  imprecation,  is  that 
part  of  every  oath  whidi  constitutes  its 
sanction,  and  which  consists  in  calling 
some  superior  power  to  witness  the  declara- 
tion or  promise  made,  and  invoking  his 
protection  for  or  anger  against  the  person 
making  it,  according  as  the  said  declaration 
or  promise  is  observed  or  violated.  This 
obsecration  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
constituted  a  part  of  the  oath — and  an  im- 
portant part,  too — amon^  every  people, 
varying,  of  course,  accordmg  to  the  varie- 
ties of  rehgious  beliefs  and  modes  of  adora- 
tion. Thus,  among  the  Jews,  we  find  such 
obsecrations  as  these:  Co  yajfntuheh  li  EUh 
Wm,  "So  may  God  do  to  me."  A  very 
common  obsecration  among  the  Greeks  was, 
itto  Zeu$  or  theon  marturomai,  "May  Jove 
stand  by  me,"  or  "I  call  God  to  witness." 
And  the  Romans,  among  an  abundance  of 
other  obsecrations,  often  said,  dii  me  perdant, 
"May  the  gods  destroy  me,"  or  ne  vivam, 
"Mayldie.^' 

These  modes  of  obsecration  were  accom- 
panied, to  make  them  more  solemn  and  sacred, 
by  certain  symbolic  forms.  Thus  the  Jews 
caused  the  person  who  swore  to  hold  up 
his  right  hand  toward  heaven,  by  which 
action  he  was  supposed  to  signify  that  he 
wpealed  to  God  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  averred  or  the  sincerity  of  his 
intention  to  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  had 
made.  So  Abraham  said  to  the  King  of 
Sodom,  "I  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  .  .  .  that  I  wiu  not  take  anything 
that  is  thine."  Sometimes,  in  taking  an 
oath  of  fealt^r,  the  inferior  placed  his  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eliezer  and  Abraham,  related  in  the  24th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  person  swearing  placed  his 


hands,  or  sometimes  only  the  right  hanid, 
upon  the  altar,  or  upon  the  victims  when, 
as  was  not  unusual,  the  oath  was  accompanied 
by  a  sacrifice,  or  upon  some  other  sacred  thimg. 
In  the  military  oath,  for  instance,  the  soldiers 
placed  their  hands  upon  the  signa,  or  stand- 
ards. 

The  obsecration,  with  an  accompanying 
form  of  solemnity,  was  indeed  essential  to 
the  oath  among  the  ancients,  because  the 
crime  of  perjury  was  not  generally  looked 
upon  by  them  in  the  same  ligbt  in  which  it  is 
viewed  by  the  modems.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
considered  as  a  heinous  crime,  but  a  crime 
not  so  much  against  societyas  against  the  gods, 
and  its  punishment  was  suppoi^  to  be  left  to 
the  deity  whose  sanctity  had  been  violated 
by  the  adjuration  of  his  name  to  a  false  oath 
or  broken  vow.  Hence,  Cicero  says  that 
"death  was  the  divine  punishment  of  perjury, 
but  only  dishonor  was  its  human  penalty." 
And  therefore  the  crime  of  giving  false  testi- 
mony under  oath  was  not  punished  in  an^ 
higher  degree  than  it  would  nave  been  had  it 
been  ^ven  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
Swearing  was  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  the  person  who  was  guilty  of 
false  swearing,  where  his  testimony  did  not 
affect  the  rights  or  interests  of  others,  was 
considered  as  responsible  to  the  deity  alone 
for  his  perjury. 

The  explicit  invocation  of  God  as  a  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  thing  said,  or,  in  promis- 
sory oaths^  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
act  promised,  Ihe  obsecration  of  Divine 
punishment  upon  the  jurator  if  what  he  swore 
to  be  true  should  prove  to  be  false,  or  if  the 
vow  made  should  be  thereafter  violated,  and 
the  solemn  form  of  lifting  up  the  hand  to 
heaven  or  placing  it  upon  the  altar  or  the 
sacred  victims,  must  necessarily  have  given 
confidence  to  the  truth  of  the  attestation, 
and  must  have  been  required  by  the  hearers 
as  some  sort  of  safeguard  or  security  for  the 
confidence  they  were  called  upon  to  exercise. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  true  reason  for 
the  ancient  practise  of  solemn  obsecration 
in  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Among  modem  nations,  the  practise  has 
been  continued,  and  from  the  ancient  usage 
of  invoking  the  names  of  the  gods  and  of 
placing  the  hands  of  the  person  swearing 
upon  their  altars,  we  d^ive  the  present 
method  of  sanctuying  every  oath  by  the 
attestation  contained  in  the  phrase  "So 
help  me  God"  and  the  concluding  form  of 
kissine  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Ana  now  the  question  natiurallv  occurs 
as  to  what  is  the  true  intent  of  this  obse- 
cration, and  what  practical  operation  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it.  In  other  words^ 
what  is  the  nature  of  a  penalty  attached  te 
an  oath,  and  how  is  it  to  be  enforced?  When 
the  ancient  Roman,  in  attesting  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  iust  said  or  was  about  to  say,  concluded 
with  the  formula,  "Mav  the  gcxls  destroy 
me,"  it  is  evident  that  he  simply  meant  to 
say  that  he  was  so  convinced  ol  the  truth 
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of  what  ht  had  laid  that  he  was  eotirehr 
wOMng  that  his  destruction  by  the  gocu 
whom  he  had  invoked  should  be  the  condi- 
tion consequent  upon  his  falsehood.  He  had 
no  notion  that  he  was  to  become  outlawed 
among  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that  it  should 
be  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  any 
man  to  destroy  him.  His  crime  would  have 
been  one  against  the  Divine  law,  and  subject 
onhr  to  a  Divine  pimishment. 

Li  modon  times,  perjury  is  made  a  penal 
offense  a^^ainst  human  laws,  and  its  punish- 
ment is  mflicted  by  human  tribunab.  But 
here  the  punishment  of  the  crime  is  entirely 
different  from  that  inferred  by  the  obsecration 
which  terminates  the  oath.  The  words  ''So 
help  me  God,"  refer  exclusively  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Divine  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
jurator  in  the  case  of  his  proving  false,  and 
not  to  the  human  punishment  which  society 
would  inflict. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  say  of  what  are 
called  Masonic  penalties,  that  they  refer  in 
no  case  to  any  jdnd  of  human  pimishment; 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
which  is  to  be  inflicted  by  human  hand  or 
instrumentality.  The  true  punishments  of 
Masonry  affect  neither  life  nor  limb.  They 
are  expulsion  and  suspension  only.  But 
those  persons  are  wrong,  be  they  mistaken 
friends  or  malignant  enemies,  who  suppose 
or  assert  that  there  is  any  other  sort  of 
penalty  which  a  Mason  recreant  to  his  vows 
IS  subjected  to  by  the  laws  of  the  Order, 
or  that  it  is  either  the  right  or  duty  of  any 
Mason  to  inflict  such  penalty  on  an  off^ding 
brother.  The  obsecration  of  a  Mason  simply 
means  that  if  he  violates  his  vows  or  betrays 
lus  trust  he  is  worthy  of  such  penalty,  and 
that  if  such  penalty  were  inflicted  on  him  it 
would  be  but  just  and  proper.  "  May  I  die," 
eajd  the  ancient,  "if  tms  be  not  true,  or  if  I 
keep  not  this  vow."  Not  may  any  man 
put  me  to  death,  nor  is  any  man  required  to 
put  me  to  death,  but  only,  if  I  so  act,  then 
would  I  be  worthy  of  death.  The  ritual 
poialties  of  Masonry,  supposing  such  to  be. 
are  in  the  hands  not  of  man,  but  of  Grod,  and 
are  to  be  inflicted  by  God,  and  not  by  man. 

Bro.  Fort  sajrs,  in  the  29th  chapter  of  his 
Early  Historu  and  AnHquHiea  of  Freemasonry. 
that  ''Penalties  inflicted  upon  convicts  ii 
certain  grades  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
terrible  and  inhuman. 

"The  most  cruel  punishment  awaited  him 
who  broke  into  and  robbed  a  Pagan  temple. 
According  to  a  law  of  the  Frisians,  such 
desecration  was  redressed  by  dragging  the 
criminal  to  the  seashore  and  burying  the  body 
at  a  point  in  the  sands  where  the  tide  daily 
ebbea  and  flowed."  Q^ex  Frinon.,  Add.  Sap., 
•nt.  12.) 

"A  creditor  was  privileged  to  subject 
his  delinquent  debtor  to  the  awful  penalty 
of  having  the  flesh  torn  from  his  breast 
and  fed  to  birds  of  prey.  Convicts  wore 
frequently  adjudged  by  the  ancient  Norse 
code  to  have  their  hearts  torn  out."  (Grimm. 
Deutsche   Bechta'Alterthilmer,   p.    690.    And 


for  the  following,  see  pp.  693  and  700.)  "  TIm 
oldest  death  penalties  of  the  Scandinaviaaff 
prescribed  that  the  body  ^ould  be  exposed 
to  fowls  of  the  air  to  feed  upon.  Sometimes 
it  was  decreed  that  the  victim  be  disttn- 
bowded,  his  body  burnt  to  ashes  and  scat- 
tered as  dust  to  the  winds.  Judges  of  the 
secret  Vehmgericht  passed  sentences  of  death 
as  follows:  'Your  body  and  flesh  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
fishes  in  the  stream.'  The  judicial  executioner, 
in  carrying  into  effect  this  decree,  severed  the 
body  in  twain,  so  that,  to  use  the  Uteral  text, 
'the  air  might  strike  together  between  the 
two  parts.'  The  tongue  was  oftentimes  torn 
out  as  a  punishment.  A  law  of  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  known  as  ex  Jure  OrieiUu 
Ccesareo,  enacted  that  any  person,  suitor  at 
law  or  witness,  having  sworn  upon  the 
evangelists,  and  proving  to  be  a  perjurer, 
should  have  the  u>ngue  cut  from  its  roots. 
A  cord  about  the  neck  was  used  symbol- 
ically, in  criminal  courts,  to  denote  that  the 
accused  was  worthy  of  the  extreme  penalty 
of  law  by  hanging  or  decapitation.  When 
used  upon  the  person  of  a  freeman,  it  signified 
a  slight  degree  of  subjection  or  servitude." 
(Pp.  318-m) 

Some  eminent  brethren  of  the  Fraternity 
insist  that  the  penalty  had  its  origin  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  lamb  was  sacrificed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Captain  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  directed  the  priests;  and  said,  "Ck>me 
and  cast  bts."  "Who  is  to  slaughter?" 
"  Who  is  to  sprinkle?"  "Go  and  see  if  the 
time  for  slaughter  approaches?"  "Is  it 
light  in  the  whole  East,  even  to  Hebron? " 
and  when  the  priest  said  "Yes,"  he  was  di- 
rected to  "go  and  bring  the  lamb  from  the 
lamb-chamber";  this  was  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  court.  The  lamb  was  brought 
to  the  north  of  the  altar,  its  head  souUiward 
and  its  face  northward.  The  lamb  was  then 
slaughtered;  a  hole  was  made  in  its  side,  and 
thus  it  was  hung  up.  The  priest  skinned  it 
downward  until  he  came  to  the  breast,  then 
he  cut  off  the  head,  and  finished  the  skinning; 
he  tore  out  the  heart;  subsequently  he  cUat 
the  body,. and  it  became  all  open  before  him; 
he  took  out  the  intestines,  etc.;  and  the 
various  portions  were  divided  as  they  had 
cast  lots.  (The  Taknnd,  Joseph  Barclay, 
LL.D.) 

Penefl*  In  the  English  uyvtem  this  is 
one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Master  Mason, 
and  is  intended  symbolically  to  remind  us 
that  our  words  and  actions  are  observed  and 
recorded  by  the  Almighty  Ardiiteot,  to  whom 
we  must  give  an  aoooont  of  our  conduct 
through  life.  In  the  American  system  the 
pendT  is  not  specifically  reoognixed.  The 
other  English  working-tools  <h  a  Mast^ 
Mason  are  the  skirrit  and  oomposBes. 

In  the  French  Rite  "to  hoM  the  pencil," 
tener  le  crayon,  is  to  disdbarge  the  functions 
of  a  secretary  during  the  communication 
of  a  lodge. 

Penitential  Sign.  Called  also  the  Sup- 
plicatory Sign.    It  is  the  tfaiid  sign  in  the 
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Snglish  Royal  Arch  system.  It  denotes 
thfti  frame  of  heart  and  mind  without  which 
our  prayers  and  oblations  will  not  obtain 
acceptance;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  himiility. 

FeimsylTaiiUu  fTfae  early  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  this  State  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity^  the  first  mention  of  it  as  yet  dis- 
covered IS  in  the  Penmyluania  OazeUe  for 
December  5-8,  1730,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: ''As  there  are  several  Lodges  of  Free- 
masons erected  in  this  Province,  and  People 
have  lately  been  much  amus'd  with  Conjec- 
tures concerning  them;  we  think  the  folloT^nnx 
accoimt  of  Freemasonry  from  London  wiU 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,''  and  then 
follows  a  Masonic  catechism.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  was  not 
then  a  Mason,  but  became  one  in  the  following 
year,  and  makes  frequent  references  to  the 
Craft  in  the  OazeUe,  from  which  we  learn  that 
he  was  appointed  J.  G.  W.  by  Grand  Master 
Allen  in  June,  1732,  and  elected  Grand  Master 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  of  Peniisylvania  in  1734. 

From  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  were 
Masonic  Lodgnes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1730  and 
a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  there  in  1732,  and 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  these  early  Lodges 
were  formed  by  brethren  from  the  Mother 
Countiy  acting  on  their  own  authority. 

In  1743  Thomas  Oxnard  of  Boston  was 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Master  of  England 
to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  all  North 
America,  and  in  1749  he  appointed  Benjamin 
Frankhn  to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Penn^lvania. 

In  1755  there  were  three  Lodges  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1758  a  Lodse  was  warranted 
there  by  the  ''Ancients,''  foUowed  by  another 
in  1761.  and  in  1764  authority  was  grant- 
ed by  tne  "Ancients"  for  fonnm^  a  Provin- 
cial Grand  Lodge  in  Philadelphia^  which  in 
1786  became  the  Grand  Lodge  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania.— ^E.  L.  H.l 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  in  1795.  The  Grand  Chapter 
was  at  first  only  an  integral  part  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  in  1824  it  became  an 
independent  body,  except  so  far  as  that 
members  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  who  were 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  were  declared  to  be 
members  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Royal  and  Select  degrees  were  for- 
merly comerred  in  Pennffvlvania  by  the 
Chapters,  but  on  October  lo,  1847,  a  Grand 
Council  was  organized. 

A  Grand  Eoicampment,  independent  of 
the  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  was  organized  on  February 
16,  1814.  On  April  14.  1854,  a  Grand  Com- 
mandery  was  organized  under  the  authority 
of  the  Grand  Eincampment  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  February,  1857,  both  of  these 
bodies  united  to  form  the  present  Grand 
Commandery  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvanfai  Work.  The  method  of 
Entmng.  Passing,  and  Raisin^^  candidates 
in  the  Lodges  of  Pennsylvama  differs  so 
materially  from  that  practised  in  the  other 


States  of  the  Union,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  American  Rite  as  first 
tau^t  by  Wdbb,  but  rather  as  an  inde- 
pendent, Pennsylvania  modification  of  the 
York  Rite  of  England.  Indeed,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  work  much  more  reeiunbles 
the  English  than  the  American.  Its  ritual  is 
simple  and  didactic,  like  the  former,  and  is 
almost  entirely  without  the  inmressive 
dramatization  of  the  latter.  Bro.  Yaux.  a 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania,  tnus 
speaks  of  the  Masonic  work  of  his  State 
with  pardonable,  although  not  with  im- 
partialp  commendations:  ''The  Pennsylvania 
work  IS  sublime  from  its  simplicity.  That 
it  is  the  ancient  work  is  best  shown  con- 
clusively, however,  from  this  single  fact, 
it  is  so  simple,  so  free  from  those  displays 
of  modem  mventions  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, without  enlightening,  improving,  or 
cultivating  the  mind.  In  this  work  every 
word  has  its  significance.  Its  t3rpes  and 
symbols  are  but  the  language  in  which  truth 
is  conveyed.  These  are  to  oe  studied  to  be 
understcxkl.  In  the  spoken  language  no 
synonyms  are  permitted.  In  the  ceremonial 
no  innovations  are  tolerated.  In  the  ritual 
no  modem  verbiage  is  allowed." 

Penny*  In  the  parable  read  in  the  Mark 
Degree  a  penny  is  the  amount  given  to  each 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  for  his  day's 
labor.  Hence,  in  the  ritual,  a  penny  a  day 
is  said  to  be  the  wages  of  a  Mark  Master. 
In  several  passages  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  penny  occurs  as  a 
translation  of  the  Greek,  hiwdptm^f  which  was 
intended  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
denarius.  This  was  the  chief  silver  coin  of 
the  Romans  from  the  beginning  of  the 
coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early  put  of  the 
third  century.  Indeed,  the  name  continued 
to  be  employed  in  the  coinage  of  the  conti- 
nental States,  which  imitated  that  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Tne  specific  value  of  each 
of  so  many  coins,  going  under  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision. 
In  its  Masonic  use,  the  penny  is  simply  a 
s3rmbol  of  the  reward  of  faithful  labor.  The 
smallness  of  the  sum,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  exact  value,  to  our  modem  im- 

Eressions  is  apt  to  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
berality  of  the  owner.  Dr.  lightfoot,  in 
his  essay  on  a  Freeh  Revision  of  the  New  TesUi- 
merU,  remarks:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
what  impression  the  mention  of  this  sum  will 
leave  on  the  minds  of  an  imeducated  peasant 
or  shopkeeper  of  the  present  day.  Even  at 
the  time  when  our  version  was  made,  and 
when  wages  were  lower,  it  must  have  seemed 
whollv  inadequate."  However  improper  the 
transmtion  is,  it  can  have  no  importance  in 
the  Masonic  application  of  the  parable, 
where  the  "penny"  is,  as  has  alreaay  been 
said,  only  a  symbol,  meaning  any  reward  or 
compensation. 

Pentacle,  The.  The  "pentactdum  Sal- 
omonis**  or  magical  pentalpha^  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Solomon's  seal.    The  pen- 
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tade  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Hermetic 
formulae. 

Penteson*  A  geometrical  figure  of  five 
odes  and  five  an^es.  It  is  the  third  figure 
from  the  exterior,  in  the  camp  of  the  Sublime 
Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  or  Thirty-second 
Degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  Rite  of  Cagliostro^  he  constructed,  with 
much  formality,  an '  implement  called  the 
"sacred  pentagon,"  ana  which,  being  dis- 
tributed to  his  disciples,  gave,  as  he  afimrmed. 
to  each  one  the  power  of  holding  ^iritual 
intercourse. 

Pentagram.  From  the  Greek  pente,  five, 
and  gramma,  a  letter.  In  the  science  of  magic 
the  pentalpna  is  called  the  hol]^  and  mys- 
terious pentagram.  Eliphas  Levi  says  (Dog, 
et  RUud  de  la  Haute  Magie,  u.,  55)  that  the 
pentagram  is  the  star  of  the  Magians;  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  word  made  flesh;  and  accord- 
in^  to  the  direction  of  its  rays,  that  is,  as  it 
pomts  upward  with  one  point  or  with  two, 
It  represents  the  good  or  the  evil  principle, 
order  or  disorder;  the  blessed  lamb  oi  Ormuxa 
and  of  St.  John,  or  the  accursed  god  of  Men- 
des;  initiation  or  profanation;  Lucifer  or 
Yeeper;  the  morning  or  the  evening  star; 
Mary  or  Lilith;  victory  or  death;  fight  or 
darkness.    (See  PerUalj>ha.) 

Pentalpluu  The  triple  triangle,  or  the 
penta^ha  of  Pythagoras,  is  so  called  from 
the  Greek  vtrrc.  pente,  five,  and  a\^,  alpha, 
the  letter  A,  because  in  its  configuration 
A  it  presents  the  form  of  that  letter 

A  in  five  different  positions.  It 
^Sy    y^  was  a  doctrine  <rf   P3rthagoras, 

jS^      that  all  things  proceeded  from 

K^^\  numbers,  and  the  number  five, 
as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  the  first  odd 
and  the  first  even,  was  deemed  of  peculiar 
vahie;  and  hence  Cornelius  Agrippa  says 
(PkUo8.  Occult,)  of  this  figure,  that,  ^'by  vir- 
tue of  the  number  five,  it  lias  (preat  command 
over  evil  spirits  becimse  of  its  five  double 
triangles  and  its  five  acute  angles  within  and 
its  five  obtuse  angles  without,  so  that  this 
interior  pentangle  contains  in  it  many  great 

who  were  mdeed  its  real  mventors,  placed 
within  each  of  its  interior  angles  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  word  TriElA,  or  the 
Latin  one  SALUS,  both  of  which  signify 
health;  and  ^us  it  was  made  the  talisman  of 
health.  They  placed  it  at  the  bednning  of 
their  epistles  as  a  greeting  to  invoke  secure 
health  to  their  corresponaent.  But  its  use 
was  not  confined  to  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras. As  a  talisman,  it  was  employed  all 
over  the  East  as  a  charm  to  resist  evil  spirits. 
Mon6  says  ^lat  it  has  been  foimd  in  Egypt 
on  file  statue  of  the  god  Anubis.  Lord 
Brougham  says,  in  his  Italy,  that  it  was  used 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Oworiee  (3  Ser.,  ix.,  511)  says  that 
he  has  found  it  on  the  coins  of  Lysimmaohus. 
On  old  British  and  Gaulish  coins  it  is  often 
seen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  sacred  and 
mythical  horse,  which  was  the  ensign  of  the 
ancient  Saxons.    The  Druids  wore  it  on  their 


sandals  as  a  Qvmbol  of  Deity,  and  hence  the 
Germans  call  the  figure  "  Drutt^uss,"  a  word 
orifidnally  signifying  Drtdd*$  foot,  but  which, 
in  the  gndual  corruptions  of  language,  is  now 
made  to  mean  Witche^e  foot,  £ven  at  the 
present  day  it  retains  its  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  of  Goinany,  and  is 
drawn  on  or  affixed  to  cradles,  thresholds  of 
houses,  and  stable-doors,  to  keep  off  witches 
and  elves. 

The  early  Christians  referred  it  to  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Savior,  because,  when 
proi>erly  inscribed  upon  the  representation 
of  a  human  body,  the  five  points  will  respec- 
tiveW  extend  to  and  touch  the  side,  Uie 
two  hands,  and  the  two  feet. 

The  Medieval  Masons  considered  it  a 
symbol  of  deep  wisdom,  and  it  is  found 
among  the  architectural  ornaments  of  most 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

^ut  as  a  Masonic  symbol  it  peculiarly 
claims  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  forms 
the  outlines  of  the  fve-^pointed  star,  which  is 
tsrpical  of  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  that 
umtes  the  whole  Fraternity.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  the  i>entalpha  or  triple  triangle 
is  referred  to  in  Masonic  symbolism  as 
representing  the  intimate  union  which  existed 
between  our  three  ancient  Grand  Masters, 
and  which  is  commemorated  by  the  living 
penta^ha  at  the  closing  of  every  Royal  Arch 
Chapter. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  pen- 
talpha  with  the  seal  of  Solomon^  or  shield 
of  David.  This  error  is  almost  mexcusable 
in  OlivOT,  who  constantlv  commits  it,  because 
his  Masonic  and  archeological  researches 
should  have  tau^t  him  the  difference. 
Solomon's  seal  being  a  double,  interlacea 
triangle,  whose  form  gives  the  outline  of  a 
star  of  six  points. 

PeraUy  Gabrld  Louis  Calabre.  A  man 
of  letters,  an  Abb6,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  bom  at 
Semur,  in  Auxois,  in  1700,  and  died  at 
Paris,  March  31,  1767.  De  Feller  (Biog. 
Univ.)  speaks  of  his  uprightness  and  probity, 
his  frankness,  and  sweetness  of  du^x)sition 
which  endeared  him  to  many  friends.  Our- 
tainly,  the  only  work  which  gives  him  a  place 
in  Masonic  history  indicates  a  gentleness 
and  moderation  of  character  witJi  which  we 
can  find  no  fault.  In  general  literature,  he 
was  distinguished  as  the  continuator  of 
d'Avrigny's  Viee  des  Hommee  iUustree  de  la 
France;  which,  however,  a  loss  of  sii^t  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  In  1742,  he 
published  at  Geneva  a  work  entitledf  Le 
Secret  dee  Franc-Mo/Qone,  This  work  at  its 
first  appearance  attracted  much  attention 
and  went  through  manv  editions,  the  title 
being  sometimes  changea  to  a  more  attnustive 
one  by  booksellers.  The  Abb6  Larudan 
attempted  to  palm  off  his  libelous  and  malig- 
nant work  on  the  Abb4  Perau,  but  without 
success;  for  while  the  woric  of  Larudan  is 
marked  with  the  bittarest  maligQity  to  the 
Order  of  Freemasonry,  that  of  Perau  is  simply 


k  detail  qt  the  cavmoiiiw  and  ritiud  of  M»- 
■onry  a  than  practised,  undar  ths  piiM  of 
friendship. 
PeKect  Aghlar.    See  AMar. 


at  Lyons  Dy  Caglioetro. 

Perfect  Irish  Huter.  (Parfail  McAtn 
Irtandaii.)  One  of  the  degrees  pven  in  the 
Irish  Colkgee  instituted  by  Ramaay. 

PwfMt  Lodge.     See  Jiut  Lodge. 

Perfect  BUster.  (Afottre  ParfaU.)  The 
Fifth  D^ree  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite.  The  ceremonies  of  this  degree 
were  originally  eetabliahed  as  a  grateful  trib- 
ate  of  respect  to  a  worthy  departed  brother. 
The  officers  of  the  Lodge  are  a  Master,  who 
representa  Adoniram,  the  Inspector  of  the 
Worka  at  Mount  Lebanon,  and  one  Warden. 
The  symbolic  color  of  the  decree  is  green,  to 
remind  the  Perfect  Master  that,  beii^  dead  in 
vice,  he  must  hope  to  revive  in  virtue.  His 
jewel  is  a  compass  extended  sixty  di 
teach  him  that  he  should  act  witnin 
and  ever  pay  due  regard  to  justice  and  equity. 

The  apron  is  white,  with  a.  green  flap;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  apron  must  be  embroid- 
ered or  painted,  within  three  circles,  a  cubical 
atone,  in  the  center  of  which  the  letter  J  is 
inscriDed,  according  to  the  old  rituals;  but 
the  Samaritan  yod  and  he,  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

Ddaunay,  in  his  Thuiieur  de  VBeottiame, 
gives  the  Tctragfammaton  in  this  degree,  and 
B^B  the  degree  mould  more  properly  oe  called 
Past  Master,  ArKien  Mattre,  because  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  makes  it  in  some  sort  the  com- 

?lement  of  the  Master's  Dc«ree.  But  the 
'etragramniaton  is  not  founa  in  any  of  the 
Approved  rituals,  and  Delaunay's  theory  falls 
therefore  to  the  raiiund.  But  beeides,  to  com- 
plete the  Masters  with  this  degree  would  be 
to  confuse  all  the  symbolism  of  the  Ineffable 
d^reee,  which  really  conclude  with  the  Four- 
teenth. 

Perfect  PmssUn.  {Pariait  PruMien.) 
A  den^e  invented  at  Gciicva,  in  1770,  as  a 
second  part  of  the  Order  of  Noachites. 

Perfect  Stone.  A  name  frequently  given 
to  the  cubic  stone  discovered  in  the  Thirteenth 
J>egree  of  Perfection,  the  tenth  of  the  In- 


effable Series.  It  denotes  justice  and  firm- 
neoe.  with  all  the  moral  lessons  and  duties  in 
which  the  mystic  cube  is  calculated  to  in- 
Perfect  IJalon,  Lodge  of.  A  Lodge  at 
ReanM,  in  France,  where  the  Rite  of  Meet 
of  Truth  was  instituted.     (See  EUct  o1  Trash, 


PERFECTION 

P»feetlon.  The  Ninth  and  last  dapee 
of  Feasler's  Rite.     (See  ¥e»*ler,  RiSn  cf.) 

Perfectionists.  The  name  by  which 
Weiahaupt  first  designated  the  Ordv  which 
he  founded  in  Bavaria,  and  whioh  he  sub- 
sequently changed  for  that  of  the  Dhuni- 
nati. 

Perfectton,  Lodge  oS.  The  Lodge  in 
whioh  the  Fourteenth  Degree  of  the  Andent 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  is  conferred. 
In  England  and  America  this  d^ree  is  called 
Grand  Elect  Perfect  and  SubUme  Mason, 
but  the  French  designate  it  Grand  Scottish 
Mason  of  the  Sacred  Vault  of  Janus  VI.,  or 
Grand  icouaU  de  la  Vo&te  SaerU  du  Jaequa 
VI.  This  is  one  of  the  evidences — and  a 
very  pr^nant  one — of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  ooled  Stuarts  and  their  adherents  on 
the  Masonry  of  that  time  in  making  it  an 
instrument  for  the  restoration  of  Jamee  II., 
and  then  of  his  son,  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  degree,  ss  concluding  all  refereuce 
to  the  first  Temple,  has  been  called  the  ulti- 
mate degree  of  ancient  Masonry.  It  is  the 
last  of  what  is  technically  styled  the  In- 
effable degrees,  bet^use  their  instructionB 
relate  to  the  Ineffable  word. 

Its  place  of  meeting  is  called  the  Saored 
Vault.  Its  principal  officers  are  a  Thrioe 
Puissant  Grand  Master,  two  Grand  War- 
dens, a  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Grand  Secre- 
tary. In  the  first  organisation  of  the  Rite 
in  this  country,  the  Lodges  of  Perfection 
were  called  "Sublime  Grand  Lodges,"  and, 
hence,  the  word  "Grand"  is  still  afozed  to 
the  title  of  the  officers. 

The  following  mythical  history  i>  con- 
nected with andrelated  in  this  degree. 

When  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  Masons 
who  had  been  employed  in  oonstruoting  it 
acquired  immortal  honor.  Their  Order  oe- 
oame  more  uniformly  established  and  regu- 
lated than  it  had  been  before.  Their  cau- 
tion and  reserve  in  admitting  new  members 
produced  respect,  and  merit  alone  was  re- 
quired of  the  csndidat&  With  these  prin- 
ciples instilled  into  their  minds,  many  en  the 
Grand  Elect  left  the  Temple  after  its  dedi- 
cation, and,  dispersing  themselves  among  the 
nei^borina  nations,  instructed  all  who 
applied  and  were  found  worthy  in  the  sublime 
degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Maeonrr. 

The  Temple  was  completed  m  the  year 
of  the  work!  3000.  Thus  far,  the  wise  King 
of  Israel  had  behaved  worthy  of  himaea, 
and  gained  universal  admiration;  but  in 
proceee  of  time,  when  he  had  advanced  in 
years,  his  understanding  became  impaired; 
he  grew  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  tiaa 
was  strangely  irregular  in  hia  conduct. 
Proud  of  having  o^cted  an  edifioe  to  his 
Maker,  and  intoxicated  with  hi*  greet  power, 
he  plunged  into  all  mannw  of  lioentiouBieaB 
and  debauch»y,  and  profaned  tba  Tosple, 
by  offering  to  the  idol  MolOHjh  that  inosow 
whioh  should  have  be«i  c^erod  only  to  the 
living  God. 

The    Grand    Eleot   and    Perfect    MasaoB 
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flaw  this,  and  were  sorely  pieved,  afraid 
that  his  apostaay  would  end  in  some  dread- 
ful oonsequenoes,  and  bring  upon  them 
those  enemies  whom  Solomon  had  vain- 
glorioudy  and  wantonhr  defied.  The  people, 
copying  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  King, 
became  proud  and  idolatrous,  and  neglected 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  for  that  of 
idols. 

As  an  adequate  punishment  for  this  de- 
fection, God  inspired  the  heart  of  Nebu- 
ebadneszar.  King  of  Babylon,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  prince 
sent  an  army  with  Ndbuzaradan,  Captain 
of  the  Guards,  who  entered  Judah  with  fire 
and  sword,  took  and  sacked  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  the 
Temple.  The  people  were  carried  captive 
to  ^Ji>ylon,  and  the  conquerors  took  with 
them  all  the  vesseb  of  silver  and  gold.  This 
luq>pened  four  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
six  months,  and  ten  days  after  its  dedica- 
tion. 

When,  in  after  times,  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom entered  into  a  league  to  free  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  oppression  of  the  infidels, 
the  good  and  virtuous  Masons,  anxious  for 
the  success  of  so  pious  an  undertaking,  volim- 
tarily  offered  their  services  to  the  confederates, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted 
a  chief  of  their  own  election,  which  was 
granted;  they  accordingly  rallied  under  their 
standard  and  departed. 

The  valor  and  fortitude  of  these  elected 
knights  was  such  that  they  were  admired  by, 
and  took  the  lead  of,  all  the  princes  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  believing  that  their  mysteries 
inspired  them  with  courage  and  fidelity  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  be<»jne 
desirous  of  being  initiated.  Upon  beine 
found  worthy,  their  desires  were  complied 
with;  and  thus  the  royal  art,  meeting  the 
approbation  of  great  and  good  men,  be- 
came popular  and  honorable,  was  diffused 
throu0Q  their  various  dominions,  and  has 
continued  to  spread  through  a  succession 
of  ages  to  the  present  day. 

The  symbohc  color  of  this  degree  is  red 
— emblematic  of  fervor,  constancy,  and  assi- 
duity. Hence,  the  Masonry  of  this  degree 
was  formerly  called  Red  Masonry  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

The  jewel  of  the  degree  is  a  pair  of  com- 
passes extended  on  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  with  a  sun  in 
the  center.  In  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
the  sun  is  on  one  side  and  a  five-pointed 
star  on  the  other. 

The  apron  is  white  with  red  flames,  bor- 
dered with  blue,  and  having  the  jewel  painted 
on  the  center  and  the  stone  of  foundation 
on  the  flap. 

Perfeeiion,  Elte  of.  In  1754,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Bonneville  established  a  Chapter  of 
the  high  degrees  at  Paris,  in  the  College  of 
Jesuits  of  Clermont,  hence  called  the  Chapter 
of  Clermont.  The  S3rstem  of  Masonry  he 
there  practised  received  the  name  of  the  Rite 
ci  Poiection,  or  Rite  of  Heredom.    The 


Coll«Ke  of  Clermont  was,  says  Rdbold  (Hia. 
deSO.  L.,  46),  the  asylum  of  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  hence  the  Rite  is  to 
some  extent  tinctured  with  Stuart  Masonry. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-five  degrees,  as  follows: 
1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3.  Master; 
4.  Secret  Master;  5.  Perfect  Master;  6.  In« 
timate  Secretary;  7.  Intendant  of  the  Build- 
ing; 8.  Provost  and  Judge;  9.  Elect  of  Nine; 
10.  Elect  of  Fifteen;  11.  Illustrious  Elect, 
Chief  of  the  Twelve  Tribes;  12.  Grand  Master 
Architect;  13.  Royal  Arch;  14.  Grand,  Elect, 
Ancient,  Perfect  Master;  15.  Kni^t  of  the 
Sword:  16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem;  17.  Enisht 
of  the  East  and  West;  18.  Rose  Qroix  Knight; 
19.  Grand  Pontiff;  20.  Grand  Patriarch;  21. 
Grand  Master  of  the  Key  of  Masonry;  22. 
Prince  of  Libanus;  23.  Sovereign  Prince  Adept 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Consistory:  24.  Illustrious 
Knight,  Commander  of  the  BiEtck  and  White 
Eaflle;  25.  Most  Illustrious  Soverei^  Prince 
of  Masonrv,  Grand  Knizht,  Sublime  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Secret.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  degrees  of  this  Rite  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  which  was  established  four 
years  later,  and  to  which  the  Chapter  of 
Clermont  gave  way.  Of  course,  they  are 
the  same,  so  far  as  they  go,  as  tiiose  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  whidi 
succeeded  the  Coimdl  of  Emperors. 

The  distinguishing  principle  of  this  Rite  is, 
that  Freemasonry  was  derived  from  Tem- 
plarism,  and  that  consequently  every  Free- 
mason was  a  Kni^t  Templar.  It  was  there 
that  the  Baron  von  Hund  was  initiated, 
and  from  it.  through  him,  proceeded  the  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance;  although  he  discarded 
the  degrees  and  retained  on^  the  Templar 
theory. 

Pertgnaii.  When  the  Elu  degrees  were 
first  invented,  the  legend  referred  to  an  im- 
known  person,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  whom 
King  Solomon  was  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crafts- 
men who  had  committed  the  crime  recorded 
in  the  Third  Degree.  This  unknown  person, 
at  first  designated  as  "I'inconnu,''  afterward 
received  the  name  of  Perignan,  and  a  d^ee 
between  the  elu  of  nine  and  the  elu  of  fifteen 
was  instituted,  which  was  called  the  ''Mu  of 
Perignan."  and  which  became  the  Sixth  De- 
S^ee  of  the  Adonhiramite  Rite.  The  deriva- 
tion or  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known^ but  it  may  contain,  as  do  many  other 
words  m  the  high  degrees,  a  reference  to  the 
adherents,  or  to  the  enemies,  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart,  for  whose  sake  several  of 
these  degrees  were  established.  (See  Elect  of 
Perignan.) 

Periods  of  the  Gnmd  Arehlteet.  See 
Six  Periode, 

Perjury.  In  the  municipal  law  perjury  is 
defined  to  be  a  wilful  false  swearing  to  a  ma- 
terial matter,  when  an  oath  has  been  admin- 
istered by  lawful  authority.  The  violation 
of  vows  or  promissory  oaths  taken  before  one 
who  is  not  legally  authorised  to  administer 
them,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  is  not  a  magis* 
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irate,  does  not  in  law  involve  the  crime  of  per- 
jury. Such  is  the  technical  definition  of  the 
law;  but  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  does  not 
assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  considers  per- 
}ury»  as  the  root  of  the  word  indicates,  the 
doing  of  that  which  one  has  sworn  not  to  do, 
or  the  omittins  to  do  that  \duch  he  has  sworn 
to  do.  The  old  Romans  seem  to  have  taken 
a  sensible  view  of  the  crime  of  perjury. 
Among  them  oaths  were  not  often  adniinis- 
tered,  and,  in  general,  a  promise  made 
under  oath  had  no  more  binoing  power  in  a 
ooiu*t  of  justice  than  it  would  have  had  with- 
out the  oath.  False  swearing  was  with  them 
a  matter  of  conscience,  and  the  person  who 
was  guilty  of  it  was  responsible  to  the  Deitv 
alone.  The  violation  of  a  promise  under  oath 
and  of  one  not  under  such  a  form  was  con- 
sidered alike^  and  neither  was  more  Uable  to 
human  punishment  than  the  other.  But 
perjury  was  not  deemed  to  be  without  any 
kind  of  punishment.  Cicero  expressed  the 
Roman  sentiment  when  he  said  ''perjurii 
poena  divina  exitium:  humana  dedecus---M« 
aurine  punishment  of  Tperjwry  is  destruction; 
the kuman^  infamy**  Hence  every  oath  was 
accompamed  by  an  execration,  or  an  appeal  to 
God  to  punish  the  swearer  snould  he  falsify 
his  oath.  ''In  the  case  of  other  sins,"  says 
Archbishop  Sharp,  'Hhere  may  be  an  appeal 
made  to  God's  mercy,  yet  in  the  case  of  per- 
jury there  is  none:  for  he  that  is  perjured  hath 
grecluded  himselt  of  this  benefit,  because  he 
ath  braved  God  Almighty,  and  halii  in  effect 
told  him  to  his  face  that  if  he  was  foresworn  he 
should  desire  no  mercy." 

It  is  not  right  thus  to  seek  to  restrict  God's 
mercy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crime  lies  more  with  him  than 
with  man.  Freemasons  look  in  this  light  on 
what  is  called  the  penalty;  it  is  an  invocation 
of  God's  vengeance  on  him  who  takes  the 
vow,  should  he  ever  violate  it;  men's  venge- 
ance is  confined  to  the  contempt  and  m- 
famy  which  the  foreswearer  incurs. 

P^nettl  or  P^nety,  Antoine  Joseph. 
Bom  at  Roanne,  in  Fruice,  in  1716.  At  an 
early  age  he  joined  the  Benedictines,  but  in 
1765  applied,  with  twenty-eight  others,  for  a 
dispensation  of  his  vows.  A  short  time  after, 
becoming  disgusted  with  the  Order,  he  re- 
paired to  Berun,  where  Frederick  the  Great 
made  him  his  librarian.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  the  archbishop  strove 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to.  reenter  his  monas- 
tery. The  parliament  supported  him  in  his 
refusal,  and  Pemetti  contmued  in  the  world. 
Not  long  after,  Pemetti  became  infected  with 
the  mystical  theories  of  Swedenborg,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  his  Wonders  of  Heaven 
and  HeU,  He  then  repaired  to  Avignon, 
where,  imder  the  influence  of  his  Sweden- 
borgian  views,  he  established  an  academy  of 
niuminati,  based  on  the  three  primitive  grades 
of  Masonry,  to  which  he  added  a  mystical  one, 
which  he  called  the  True  Mason,  This  Rite 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  MontpelUer 
by  some  of  his  disciples,  and  modified  in  form 
under  the  name  of  the  "Academy  «»f  Tme 


Masons."  Pemetti,  besides  bis  Masonic 
labors  at  Avignon,  invented  several  other 
Masonic  degrees,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the 
authorship  of  the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Sun, 
now  occupying  the  twenty-eidith  place  in  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  was 
a  very  learned  man  and  a  voluminous  writer 
of  versatile  talents,  and  published  numerous 
works  on  mythology,  the  fine  arts,  theology, 
geography,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  besides  some  translations  from  the 
Latin.  He  died  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  year  1800. 

P^pendlenlar*  In  a  geometrical  sense, 
that  which  is  upright  and  erect,  leaning  nei- 
ther one  way  nor  another.  In  a  figurative 
and  symbolic  sense,  it  conveys  the  significa- 
tion of  Justice^  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and 
Temperance.  Justice,  that  leans  to  no  side 
but  that  of  Truth;  Fortitude,  that  jrields  to 
no  adverse  attack;  Prudence,  that  ever  pur- 
sues the  strai^t  path  of  integrity;  and  Tem- 
perance, that  swerves  not  for  appetite  nor 
passion. 

Perseenttons*  Freemasonrv,  like  every 
other  good  and  true  thing^  has  been  subjected 
at  times  to  suspicion,  to  misinterpretation,  and 
to  actual  persecution.  Like  the  church,  it 
has  had  its  martsrrs,  who,  by  their  devotion 
and  their  sufferings,  nave  vindicated  its  truth 
and  its  purity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  attacks  on  the  Institution  can 
hardly  be  called  persecutions — not  because 
there  was  not  the  will,  but  because  the  power 
to  persecute  was  wanting — all  the  persecu- 
tions of  Freemasonrv  have,  for  the  most 
part,  originated  with  the  Roman  Church. 
''  Notwithstanding,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Free^ 
masons*  Qtuirterly  Magazine  (1851,  p.  141), 
"the  greatest  architectural  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity were  reared  by  the  labors  of  Masonic 
gilds,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  owes  the 
stmcture  of  her  mafl;nificent  cathedrals,  her 
exquisite  shrines,  and  her  most  splendid  pal- 
aces, to  the  skill  of  the  wise  master-builaers 
of  former  ajges,  she  has  been  for  four  centuries 
in  antagonism  to  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Cr^t." 

Leaving  unnoticed  the  struggles  of  the  cor- 
porations of  Freemasons  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  may 
be^  the  record  with  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  Order  has  been  subjected  since  the 
revival  in  1717. 

One  of  the  first  persecutions  to  which  Ma- 
sonry, in  its  present  organisation,  was  sub- 
jected, occurred  in  the  year  1735,  in  Holland. 
On  the  16th  of  October  of  that  year,  a  crowd 
of  ignorant  fanatics,  whose  zeal  had  been  en- 
kindled by  the  denimciations  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  broke  into  a  house  in  Amsterdam, 
where  a  Lodge  was  accustomed  to  be  held, 
and  destroyed  all  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  tine  Lodge.  The  States  General, 
3rielding  to  the  popular  excitement,  or  rathw 
desirous  of  dving  no  occasion  for  its  action, 
prohibited  tne  future  meetings  of  the  Lodges. 
One,  however,  continuing,  regardless  of  the 
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edict,  to  meet  at  a  private  house,  the  members 
were  arrested  and  brou^t  before  the  Court  of 
Justice.  Here,  iq  the  presence  of  the  whole 
city,  the  Masters  and  Wardens  defended 
themselves  with  great  dexterity;  and  while 
acknowledging  their  inability  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  their  Institution  by  a  public  ex- 
posure of  their  secret  doctrines,  they  freely 
offered  to  receive  and  initiate  any  parson  in 
the  confidence  of  the  magistrates,  and  who 
could  then  give  them  information  upon  which 
they  might  depend,  relative  to  the  true  de- 
signs of  the  Institution.  The  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  the  town  derk  was  chosen. 
He  was  immediately  initiated,  and  his  report 
so  pleased  his  superiors,  that  all  the  masis- 
trates  and  principal  persons  of  the  city  oe- 
came  members  and  zealous  patrons  of  the 
Order. 

In  France,  the  fear  of  the  authorities  that 
the  Freemasons  concealed,  within  the  re- 
cesses of  their  Lodges,  designs  hostile  to  the 
government,  gave  occasion  to  an  attempt,  in 
1737,  on  the  pBiTt  of  the  police,  to  prohibit  the 
meeting  of  the  Lodges.  But  this  unfavorable 
disposition  did  not  long  continue,  and  the  last 
instance  of  the  interference  of  the  ^vemment 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Masomc  body  was 
in  June,  1745.  when  the  members  of  a  Ixxiee, 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  were  ms- 
persed,  their  furniture  and  jewels  seised,  and 
the  landlord  amerced  in  a  penalty  of  three 
thousand  livres. 

The  persecutions  in  Germany  were  owing 
to  a  singular  cause.  The  malice  of  a  few 
females  nad  been  excited  by  their  disai>- 
]x>inted  curiosity.  A  portion  of  this  disposi- 
tion they  succeeded  in  conmiunicating  to  the 
Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  who  issued  an  order 
for  api»ehendin^  all  the  Masons  in  Vienna, 
when  assembled  m  their  Lodges.  The  meas- 
ure was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  Kood 
sense  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  I.,  wno  was  him- 
self a  Mason,  and  exerted  his  power  in  pro- 
tecting his  brethren. 

The  persecutions  of  the  church  in  Italy, 
and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  been  the 
most  extensive  and  most  permanent.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  1738,  Pope  Clement  XII.  issued 
the  famous  bull  against  Freemasons  whose 
authority  is  still  in  existence.  In  this  buU, 
the  Roman  Pontiff  says,  "We  have  learned, 
and  public  rumor  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  report,  that  a  certain  society 
has  been  formed,  unoer  the  name  of  Free- 
masons, into  whicn  persons  of  all  religions  and 
all  sects  are  indiscriminately  admitted,  and 
whose  members  have  established  certain  laws 
which  bind  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
idiich,  in  particular,  compel  their  members, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  by  virtue  of  an 
oath  taken  on  the  Holy  Scriptm^s,  to  pre- 
serve an  inviolable  secrecy  in  relation  to  every 
thing  that  passes  in  their  meetings."  The 
bull  goes  on  to  declare,  that  tiiese  societies 
have  oecome  suspected  by  the  faithful,  and 
that  they  are  hurtful  to  the  tranquilhty  of 
the  state  and  to  the  safety  of  the  soul;  and 
after  making  use  of  the  now  threadbare  argu- 


ment, that  if  the  actions  of  Freemasons  were 
irreproachable,  they  would  not  so  carefully 
conceal  them  from  the  light,  it  proceeds  to 
enjoin  all  bishops,  superiors,  ana  ordinaries 
to  punish  the  Freemasons  "with  the  p^ialties 
which  they  deserve,  as  people  greatly  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  having  recourse,  if  necessary, 
to  the  secular  arm." 

What  this  delivery  to  the  secular  arm  means, 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  discovw,  from  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  bull  by  Cardinal  Firrao 
m  his  edict  of  publication  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  namely,  "that  no  person 
shall  dare  to  assemble  at  any  Lodge  of  the  said 
society,  nor  be  present  at  anv  of  their  meet- 
ings, under  jxiin  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
gc^os,  the  said  penalty  to  be  without  hope  of 
pardon." 

The  bull  of  Clement  met  in  France  with  no 
congenial  spirits  to  obey  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
demnation as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  positively  refused  to  en- 
roll it.  But  in  other  Catholic  countries  it  was 
better  respected.  In  Tuscany  the  persecu- 
tions were  unremitting.  A  man  named  Cru- 
deli  was  arrested  at  Florence,  thrown  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, and  finally  sentenced  to  a  long  impris- 
onment, on  the  charge  of  having  furnished  an 
asylum  to  a  Masonic  Lodge.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Elng^d,  upon  learning  the  circum- 
stances, obtained  his  enlargement,  and  sent 
him  pecuniary  assistance.  Francis  de  Lor- 
raine, who  had  been  initiated  at  The  Hague 
in  1731,  soon  after  ascended  the  grand  ducal 
throne,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  liberate  all  the  Masons  who  had  been 
incarcerated  by  the  Inquisition;  and  still 
further  to  evince  his  respect  for  the  Order,  he 
personally  assisted  in  the  constitution  of  sev- 
eral Lodges  at  Florence,  and  in  other  cities  of 
his  dominions. 

The  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  were,  how- 
ever, more  obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  holy 
father,  and  persecutions  continued  to  rage 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Nevertheless,  Ma- 
sonry continued  to  flourish,  and  in  1751,  thir- 
teen vears  after  the  emission  of  the  bull  of 
prohibition,  Lodges  were  openly  in  existence 
m  Tuscany,  at  Naples,  and  even  in  the  "eter- 
nal city"  itself. 

The  priesthood,  whose  vigilance  had  abated 
under  the  influence  of  time,  oecame  once  more 
alarmed,  and  an  edict  was  issued  in  1751  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  renewing  and  enforcing  the  bull  which 
had  been  fulminated  by  Clement. 

This,  of  course,  renewed  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution. In  Spain,  one  Toumon,  a  French- 
man, was  convicted  of  practising  the  rites  of 
Masonry,  and  after  a  tedious  confinement  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  finally 
banished  from  the  kingdom. 

In  Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  John  Coustos,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  was  still  more  severely 
treated.  He  was  subjected  to  the  torture, 
and  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  his  limbs  for  three  months.     Coustos, 
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with  two  oompanions  of  his  reputed  crime,  was 
sentenced  to  the  galle^rs,  but  was  finally  re- 
leased by  the  inte]^>08ition  of  the  Knglish  am- 
bassador. 

In  1745,  the  Council  of  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, issued  a  decree  prohibiting,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  the  assembkMgeB  of  Free- 
masons. In  1757,  in  Scotland,  the  Synod  of 
Sterling  adopted  a  resolution  debarring  all  ad- 
hering Freemasons  from  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. And,  as  if  to  prove  that  fanaticism  is 
everywhere  the  same,  in  1748  the  Divan  at 
Constantinople  caused  a  Masonic  Lodge  to  be 
demolished,  its  jewels  and  furniture  seized, 
and  its  members  arrested.  They  were  dis- 
charged upon  the  interposition  of  the  English 
minister;  out  the  government  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  the  Order  into  Turkey.  ^ 

America  has  not  been  free  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  this  demon  of  fanaticism.  But  the 
exciting  scenes  of  anti-Masonry  are  too  recent 
to  be  treated  bythe  historian  with  coolness  or 
impartiality.  The  political  party  to  which 
this  spirit  of  persecution  ^ve  birth  was  the 
most  abject  in  its  principles,  and  the  most 
unsuccessful  in  its  efforts,  ol  any  that  our 
times  have  seen.  It  has  passed  away;  the 
clouds  of  anti-Masonry  have  been,  we  trust, 
forever  dispersed,  and  the  bric^t  sun  of  Ma- 


sonry, once  more  emerging  from  its  tempo- 

"  beginning  to  bless  our  land  with 

the  invigorating  heat  and  light  of  its  meridian 


rary  eclipse,  is  beginning 


rays. 

PerseTOvmee.  A  virtue  inculcated,  by  a 
peculiar  symbol  in  the  Third  D^pree,  m  ref- 
erence to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  es- 
pecially the  knowledge  of  the  True  Word. 
(See  Patience,) 

Perseveraneey  Order  of.  An  Adoptive 
Order  established  at  Paris,  in  1771^  by  several 
nobles  and  ladies.  It  had  but  httle  of  the 
Masonic  character  about  it;  and,  although  at 
the  time  of  its  creation  it  excited  considmible 
sensation,  it  existed  but  for  a  brief  period. 
It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
services  to  humanity.  Ragon  says  (Tuileur 
Oen,,  p.  92)  that  there  was  kept  in  the  archives 
of  the  Order  a  auarto  volume  of  four  hundred 
leaves,  in  whicn  was  registered  all  the  good 
deeds  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.  This  vol- 
ume is  entitled  Livre  d^Honneur  de  VOrdre  de 
la  Perseverance,  Ragon  intimates  that  this 
document  is  still  in  existence.  Thory  (F<m- 
daHonO.  0.,  p.  383)  sa3n9  that  there  was  much 
mystification  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  in  Paris.  Its  institutors  contended 
that  it  originated  from  time  immemorial  in 
Poland,  a  pretension  to  which  the  Eling  of 
Poland  lent  his  sanction.  Many  persons  of 
distinction,  and  among  them  Madmne  de 
Genlis,  were  deceived  and  became  its  mem- 
bers. 

Persfau  Neither  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, nor  any  other  of  the  European  Powers, 
seem  ever  to  have  organized  Lodges  in  the 
kingdom  of  Persia;  jret  very  strange  and  some- 
what incomprehensible  stories  are  told  by 
credible  authorities  of  the  existence  either  of 
the  Masonic  institution,  or  something  very 


much  like  it,  in  that  country.  In  1808,  on 
November  24th,  Askeri  Khan,  the  Ambassa- 
dor  of  Persia  near  the  court  of  France,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Order  at  Paris  by  the  Mother 
Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite,  on 
whicn  occasion  the  oistinguished  neopnyte 
presented  his  sword,  a  pure  Damascus  blades 
to  the  Lodge,  with  tnese  remarks :  "  I  promise 
you,  gentlemen,  friendship,  fidelity,  and  es- 
teem. I  have  been  told,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
it,  that  Freemasons  were  virtuous,  chiuitable, 
and  full  of  love  and  attachment  for  their  sov- 
ereigns. Permit  me  to  make  you  a  present 
worthy  of  true  Frenchmen.  Receive  this 
sabre,  which  has  served  me  in  twenty-seven 
battles.  May  this  act  of  homage  convince 
you  of  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired me,  and  of  the  gratification  that  I  feel 
in  belongmg  to  your  CMer."  The  Ambassa- 
dor subsequently  seems  to  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  Freemasonry  while  he  remained  in 
France,  and  consulted  with  the  Venerable  of 
the  Lodge  on  the  subject  of  estabMiing  a 
Lodge  at  Ispahan.  This  is  the  first  account 
that  we  have  of  the  connection  of  any  inhabi- 
tant of  Persia  with  the  Order.  Thory,  who 
gives  this  account  (Act,  Lot,,  i.,  237),  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  project  of  an  Ispahan 
Lodge  was  ever  executed.  But  it  is  probable 
that  on  his  return  home  the  Amba^ador  in- 
troduced among  his  friends  some  knowledge  of 
the  Institution,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
favorable  opinion  of  it.  At  all  events,  the  Per- 
sians in  later  times  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  c^  its  existence. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  Sketches  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caspiany  gives  the  following  as  the  Persian 
idea  of  Freemasonry: 

''In  the  morning  we  received  a  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  seemed  rather  a  dull  per- 
son, though  very  polite  and  civiL  He  asked  a 
fl*eat  many  questions  regarding  the  Feramoosh 
Khoneh,  as  the^  called  the  Freemasons'  Hall 
in  London;  which  is  a  complete  mystery  to  all 
the  Persians  who  have  heard  of  it.  Very  often, 
the  first  question  we  have  been  asked  is. 
'What  do  tneydo  at  the  Feramoosh  Khoneh? 
What  is  it? '  They  generally  believe  it  to  be  a 
most  wonderful  place,  wh^  a  man  may  ac- 
quire in  one  day  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years  of  study;  but  every  one  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar conjectures  concerning  it.  Some  of 
the  Persians  who  went  to  ^igland  became 
Freemasons;  and  their  friends  complain  that 
they  will  not  tell  what  they  saw  at  the  Hall, 
and.  cannot  conceive  why  they  should  all  be  so 
uncommunicative." 

And  now  we  have,  from  the  London  Free* 
mason  (Jime  28,  187d),  this  further  account; 
but  the  conjecture  as  to  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Order  unfortunately  wants 
confinnation: 

"Of  the  Persian  officers  who  are  present  in 
Berlin  pursuing  military  studies  and  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  Prusdan  military 
organisation  and  arrangements,  one  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  a  Mussulman. 
He  seems  to  have  spontaneously  sought  recof^- 
nition  as  a  member  of  the  Craft  at  a  Berlm 
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Iiodge>  and  his  daim  was  allowed  only  after 
such  an  examination  as  satisfied  the  brethren 
that  he  was  one  of  the  brethren.  From  the 
statement  of  this  Persian  Mason  it  appears 
that  neaiiy  all  the  members  of  the  rersian 
Court  belong  to  the  mystic  Order,  even  as 
German  Masonry  enjoys  the  honor  of  oount- 
intc  ibe  emperor  and  crown  prince  among  its 
acmerents.  The  appearance  of  this  Moham- 
medan Mason  in  Berlin  seems  to  have  excited 
a  little  surprise  among^  some  of  the  brethren 
there,  and  the  surprise  would  be  natural 
enoimh  to  persons  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  Masonry  has  been  diffused  over  the 
earth.  Account  for  it  as  one  may,  the  truth  is 
certain  that  the  mysterious  Order  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Orient  many  ages  ago.  Nearly 
all  of  the  old  Mohanmiedan  buildings  in  India. 
8Uoh  as  tombs,  mosques,  etc.,  are  marked 
with  the  Masonic  svmbols,  and  many  of  these 
Btructures,  still  perfect,  were  built  in  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  £mperor  Akbar,  who  died  in 
1605.  Thus  Masonry  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India  from  Middle  Asia  by  the 
Mohammedans  hundreds  of  years  ago." 

Sinoe  then  there  was  an  initiation  of  a  Per- 
sian in  Uie  Lodge  Cl^mente  Amiti^  at  Paris. 
There  m  a  Lodge  at  Teheran,  of  which  many 
native  Persians  are  members. 

Penlaii  Phflosophlcal  Elte.  A  Bite 
whidi  its  founders  asserted  was  established  in 
1818,  at  Erserum,  in  Persia,  and  which  was  in- 
troduced into  France  in  uie  year  1819.  It 
consisted  of  seven  degrees,  as  follows:  1.  Lis- 
tening Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft,  Adept, 
Esquire  of  benevolence;  3.  Master,  iuiigJit  of 
the  Sun:  4.  Architect  of  all  Rites,  Knieht  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Heart;  5.  Knignt  of 
Eclecticism  and  of  Truth;  6.  Master  Good 
Shepherd;  7.  Venerable  Grand  Elect.  This 
Rite  never  contained  many  members,  and  has 
been  long  extinct. 

Personml  M«it*  ''All  preferment  among 
Masons  is  grounded  upon  real  worth  and  per- 
mmal  merit  only,  that  so  the  Lords  may  be  well 
served,  the  Breu^en  not  put  to  shame,  nor  the 
Ro^  Craft  despised.  Therefore  no  Master 
or  Warden  is  diosen  by  seniority,  but  for  his 
merU."  Charges  of  1723.  (ConetUtUums,  1723, 
p.  51.) 

Pern*  Freemasonry  was  first  introduced 
into  Peru  about  the  year  1807,  during  the 
FTcoich  invasion,  and  several  Lodges  worked 
until  the  resumption  of  the  Spanish  authority 
and  the  Fapal  mfluence.  in  1813,  when  their 
existence  terminated.  In  1825,  when  the  in- 
dependence of  the  republic,  declared  some 
years  before,  was  completely  achieved,  several 
Scottish  Rite  Lodges  were  established,  first  at 
lima  and  then  at  other  points,  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Colombia.  A  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  was  instituted 
in  1830.  In  1881  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge,  afterward  stvled  the  Grand  Orient  of 
Peru,  was  organised  by  the  Symbolic  Lodges 
in  tne  republic.  Pohtical  agitations  have, 
from  time  to  time,  occasioned  a  cessation  of 
Masonic  labor,  but  both  the  Supreme  Council 
tfid  the  GraAd  Orient  are  now  in  successful 


operation.^  The  Royal  Arch  Degree  was  in* 
troduced  in  1852  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  at  Callao.  under  a  War- 
rant granted  by  the  Supreme  Chapter  of  Scot- 
land. 

Petttton  for  a  Charter.  The  next  step  in 
the  process  of  organizing  a  Lodge,  after  the 
Dispensation  has  been  granted  by  the  Grand 
Master,  is  an  application  for  a  Charter  or  War- 
rant of  Constitution.  The  application  may 
be,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion. On  the  report  of  the  Grand  Master, 
that  he  had  granted  a  Dispensation,  the  Grand 
Lodge,  if  the  new  Lodee  is  recommended  bv 
some  other,  generally  the  nearest  Lodffe,  wiu 
confirm  the  Grand  Master's  action  and  grant 
a  Charter;  although  it  may  refuse  to  (K>  so, 
and  then  the  Lodge  will  cease  to  exist.  Char- 
ters or  Warrants  for  Lodges  are  granted  only 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  America,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  England  this  great  power  is 
vested  in  the  Grand  Master.  The  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  say 
that  "every  application  for  a  Warrant  to  hold 
a  new  Lod^e  must  be,  by  petition  to  the  Grand 
Master,  signed  by  at  least  seven  regularly 
registered  Masons."  Although,  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  eeneral  usage  tnat  a  Warrant 
must  be  preceded  by  a  Disp^isation,  jret  there 
is  no  general  law  which  would  forbid  the 
Grand  Lodp^e  to  issue  a  Charter  in  the  first 
place,  no  Dispensation  having  been  previously 
granted. 

The  rule  for  issuing  Charters  to  Lodges  pre- 
vails, with  no  modification  in  relation  to  grant- 
ing tnem  by  Grand  Chapters,  Grand  Councils, 
or  Grand  Commanderies  for  the  bodies  subor- 
dinate to  them. 

Petttton  for  a  Dtspensatton.  When  it 
is  desired  to  establish  a  new  Lodge,  applica- 
tion by  petition  must  be  made  to  the  Grand 
Master.  This  petition  ought  to  be  signed  by 
at  least  seven  Master  Masons,  and  be  recom- 
mended by  the  nearest  Lodge;  and  it  should 
contain  the  proposed  name  of  the  Lodge  and 
the  names  of  the  three  principal  o£5cers.  This 
is  the  usage  of  America;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Grand  Master's  preroga- 
tive of  granting  Dispensations  cannot  be 
rightfullv  restricted  by  any  law.  Only, 
should  the  Grand  Master  grant  a  Dispensa- 
tion for  a  Lodge  which,  in  its  petition,  had  not 
complied  with  these  prerequisites,  it  is  not 
probable  that,  on  subsequent  application  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  a  Warrant  of  Constitution 
would  be  issueof. 

Petition  for  Initiation*  According  to 
American  usage  any  person  who  is  desirous  of 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Masonrv  must 
applv  to  the  Lodge  nearest  to  bis  place  of 
residence,  bv  means  of  a  petition  signed  by 
himself,  and  recommended  b^  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Lodge  to  wmch  he  applies. 
The  application  of  a  Mason  to  a  Chapter, 
Councu,  or  Commandery  for  advancement 
to  higher  degrees,  or  of  an  unaffiliated  Ma- 
son for  membership  in  a  Lodge,  is  also 
called  a  petition.  For  the  rules  that  govern 
the  disposition  of  these  petitions,  see  Dr. 
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Macke^'s  Text  Book  of  Masonic  Jtaisprudencef 
Book  I.,  oh.  il. 

Petivrety  Jean  Bustache*  An  usher  of 
the  parliament  oi  Paris,  and  Past  Master  of 
the  Lodge  oi  St.  Pierre  in  Martinico,  and  af- 
terward a  dignitary  of  the  Grand  Orient  at 
France.  Peuvret  was  devoted  to  Hermetic 
Masonry,  and  acquired  some  reputation  by 
numerous  compilations  on  Masonic  subjects. 
During  his  life  he  amassed  a  valuable  library 
of  mystical,  alchemical,  and  Masonic  books, 
and  a  manuscript  collection  of  eighty-one 
decrees  of  Hermetic  Masonry  in  six  quarto 
volumes.  He  asserts  in  this  work  that  the 
degrees  were  brought  from  England  and  Scot- 
land; but  this  Thory  (Ad.Lat.f  i.,  205)  denies, 
and  says  that  they  were  manufactured  in 
Paris.  Peuvret's  exceeding  seal  without 
knowledge  made  him  the  victim  of  every  char- 
latan who  approached  him.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1800. 

Ptialnoteletlaii  Society.  (SocUU  Phain- 
oUUkte,)  A  society  founded  at  Paris,  in  1840, 
by  Louis  Theodore  Juge,  the  editor  of  the 
Ouhe^  composed  of  members  of  all  rites  and 
degrees,  lor  the  investigation  of  all  non-politi- 
caTsecret  associations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  title  is  taken  ^m  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  literally  the  society  of  the  explainers 
of  the  mysteries  of  initiation. 

Phallic  Worship.  The  Phallus  was  a 
sculptured  r^resentation  of  the  membrum 
virile,  or  male  organ  of  generation;  and  the 
worsnip  of  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Eg3rpt,  where,  after  the  murder  of  Osiris  by 
Typnon,  whicn  is  symbolically  to  be  explained 
as  the  destruction  or  deprivation  of  the  sun's 
li^t  by  ni^t,  Isis,  his  wife,  or  the  svmbol  of 
nature,  in  we  search  for  his  mutilated  body,  is 
said  to  have  found  all  the  parts  except  the 
organs  of  generation,  \diich  myth  is  simply 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  having  set. 
its  fecundating  and  invigorating  power  had 
ceased.  The  Phallus,  therefore,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  male  generative  principle,  was  very 
universally  venerated  among  the  ancients^  and 
that  too  as  a  religious  rite,  without  the  shght- 
est  reference  to  any  impure  or  lascivious  appli- 
cation. 

As  a  svmbol  of  the  generative  principle  of 
nature,  the  worship  of  the  Phallus  app^urs  to 
have  been  very  nearly  universal.  In  tne  mys- 
teries it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession. 
The  Jews,  in  their  numerous  deflections  into 
idolatry,  fell  readily  into  that  of  this  s^bol. 
And  they  did  this  at  a  verv  early  period  of 
their  history,  for  we  are  tola  that  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Jud.  iii.  7)  they  "served 
Baalim  and  the  groves."  Now  the  word  trans- 
lated, here  and  elsewhere,  as  proves,  is  in  the 
original  Aaherah,  and  is  by  all  moduli  inter- 
pret^s  supposed  to  mean  a  species  of  Phallus. 
Thus  Movers  (PhSniz,,  p.  5d)  says  that  Ash- 
erah  is  a  sort  of  Phallus  erected  to  the  telluric 
goddess  Baaltes,  and  the  learned  HoUoway 
{OriginaU,  i.,  18)  had  long  before  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

But  the  Phallus,  or  as  it  was  called  among 
the  Orientalists,  the  Lingam,  was  a  represen- 


tation of  the  male  principle  only.  To  perfect 
the  circle  of  generation,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance one  step  farther.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  Cieie  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  roni  of  the 
Indians,  a  symbol  of  the  female  generative 
principle  of  coextensive  prevalence  with  the 
Phallus.  The  Cteia  was  a  circular  and  con- 
cave pedestal,  or  receptacle,  on  which  the 
Phallus  or  column  rested,  and  from  the  center 
of  which  it  sprang. 

The  union  of  these  two,  as  the  generative 
and  the  producing  principles  of  nature,  in  one 
compound  figure,  was  the  most  usual  mode  of 
representation.  And  here,  I  think,  we  un- 
doubtedly find  the  remote  origin  of  the  point 
within  a  ctrde,  an  ancient  sjrmbol  which  was 
first  adopted  by  the  old  sun-worshipers,  and 
then  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  sun  surrounded  by  the  earth  or  the 
universe — ^the  sun  as  the  generator  and  the 
earth  as  the  producer — and  afterward  modified 
in  its  signification  and  incorporated  into 
the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry.  (See  Point 
within  a  Circle,) 

PhaUus.  Donegan  B&ys  from  an  Egyptian 
or  Indian  root.     (See  Phallic  Worship,) 

Pharaial*  A  significant  word  in  the  high 
degrees,  and  there  said,  in  the  old  rituals, 
to  signify  "  we  shall  all  be  united ."  Delaunav 
fjtvee  it  as  vharas  kol,  and  says  it  means  "all 
IS  explained."  If  it  is  derived  from  V^C, 
and  the  adverbial  Vp,  kol,  "altogether,"  it 
certainly  means  not  to  be  united,  but  to  be 
sq>arated,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  its 
coffi&tejfolkal.  This  incongruity  in  the  words 
and  their  accepted  explanation  has  led  Bro. 
Pike  to  reject  them  both  from  the  deoee  in 
which  they  are  originally  foimd.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  radical  pal  and  phar  both  have 
everywhere  in  Hebrew  the  idea  of  separation. 
But  my  reading  of  the  old  rituals  compels  me 
to  beheve  that  the  degree  in  which  these 
words  are  foimd  always  contained  an  idea 
of  separation  and  subsequent  reunion.  It 
is  evident  that  there  was  either  a  blunder  in 
the  original  adoption  of  the  word  vharaxal, 
or  more  probably  a  corruption  by  subsequent 
copyists.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ideas  of 
division,  disunion,  or  separation,  and  of  sub- 
sequent reunion,  are  correct;  but  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  word  is 
wrong. 

Pluirisees*  A  school  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  so  called  from  the 
Aramaic  Perushimf  Separated,  because  they 
held  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  oif 
the  nation.  They  claimed  to  have  a  mys- 
terious knowledge  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  pretended  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  virtue  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
secret  traditions  which,  having  been  received 
b)r  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  &d  been  trans- 
mitted to  successive  generations  ol  initiates. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Assideans  or  Chasidim.  The 
character  of  their  organization  is  interesting 
to  the  Masonic  student.  They  held  a  secret 
doctrine,  of  which  the  dogma  of  the  resurrec- 
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tion  was  an  important  feature;  they  met  in 
sodalities  or  sodeties,  the  members  of  which 
called  themselves  (Mibvrimf  fellows  or  asso- 
ciates; and  they  styled  all  who  were  outside 
of  their  mvsticial  association,  yom  haharetz^ 
or  people  of  the  land. 

Phoenicia.  The  Latinized  form  of  the 
Greek  Pkoinikia,  from  ^o^t^.  a  palm,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  palms  anciently, 
but  not  now,  found  in  the  country.  A 
tract  of  coim^y  on  the  north  of  Palestine, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ot 
which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal 
cities.  The  researches  of  Gesemus  and 
other  modern  philologers  have  confirmed  the 
assertions  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that 
the  lan^age  spoken  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Phoenicians  was  almost  identical;  a  statement 
interesting  to  the  Masonic  student  as  giving 
another  reason  for  the  bond  which  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between 
the  Jewish  workmen  and  their  fellow-laborers 
of  Tyre,  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
(See  Tyre.) 

Philadelphia.  Placed  on  the  imprint 
of  some  Masonic  works  of  the  last  century 
as  a  pseudonvm  of  Paris. 

Philadelphians,  Rite  of  the.  See  Primi- 
iive  Rite. 

Philadelphes,  Lodge  of  the.  The  name 
of  a  Lod^  at  Narbonne,  in  France,  in  which 
the  Primitive  Rite  was  first  instituted;  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  '^Rite  of  the  Phila- 
delphians.''   (See  Primitive  Rite.) 

Philalethes,  Rite  of  the.  Galled  also 
the  Seekers  of  Tntth,  although  the  word 
literally  means  Friends  of  TriUk,  It  was  a 
Rite  founded  in  1773  at  Paris,  in  the  Lodge  of 
Amis  R^Sunis,  by  Savalette  de  Langes,  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Treasury,  with  whom  were 
associated  the  Vicomte  de  Tavannes,  Court 
de  Gebelin,  M.  de  Sainte-Jamos,  the  President 
d'Hericourt,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  The 
Rite,  which  was  principally  founded  on  the 
system  of  Martinism.  did  not  confine  itself 
to  any  particular  mode  of  instruction,  but  in 
its  reumons,  called  "convents,"  the  members 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  that  were  connected  with  the 
occult  sciences,  and  thus  they  welcomed  to 
their  association  all  who  had  made  them- 
selves remarkable  by  the  singularity  or  the 
novelty  of  their  opinions,  such  as  Cagliostro. 
Mesmer.  and  Saint  Martin.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  classes  or  chambers  of  instruction. 
The  names  of  these  classes  or  degrees  were  as 
follows:  1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3. 
Master;  4.  Elect;  5.  Scottish  Master;  6. 
Knight  of  the  East;  7.  Rose  Ooix;  8.  Knight 
of  the  Temple;  0.  Unknown  Philosopher;  10. 
Sublime  Philosopher;  11.  Initiate;  12.  Phila- 
lethes, or  Searcher  after  Truth.  The  first 
six  degrees  were  called  Petty,  and  the  last 
six  Hi^  Masonry.  The  Rite  did  not  increase 
very  rapidly;  nine  years  after  its  institution, 
it  countal  only  twenty  Ix)dges  in  France  and 
in  foreign  countries  which  were  of  its  obedi- 
ence. In  1785  it  attempted  a  radical  reform 
in  Masonry,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the 


most  dstinguished  Masons  of  all  countries 
to  a  congress  at  Paris.  But  the  project  failed, 
and  Savalette  de  Langes  dying  in  1788,  the 
Rite,  of  which  he  alone  was  the  soul,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  Lodge  of  Amis  R^unis  was 
dissolved. 

Phllipi  rV.  Sumamed  "le  Bel,''  or  "the 
Fair,"  who  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
in  1285.  He  is  principally  distinjpished  in 
history  on  accoimt  of  his  persecution  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  With  the  aid  of  his  willing 
instrument^  rope  Clement  V.,  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  Order. 
He  died  in  1314,  execrated  by  his  subjects, 
whose  hearts  he  had  alienated  by  the  cruelty, 
avarice,  and  despotism  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

Philippian  Order.  Finch  ^ves  this  as  the 
name  of  a  secret  Order  instituted  by  King 
Philip  "for  the  use  only  of  his  first  nobility 
and  principal  ofRcers,  who  thus  formed  a  select 
and  secret  council  in  which  he  could  implicitly 
confide."  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
no  other  Masonic  writer,  and  was  probably 
no  more  than  a  coinage  of  a  charlatan's 
brain. 

PhilocoreiteSy  Order  of.  An  androgy- 
nous secret  society  established  in  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  in  1808.  The  members  were 
called  Kmghts  and  Ladies  Philocoreites,  or 
Lovers  of  Pleasure.  It  was  not  Masonic  in 
character.  But  Thory  has  thought  it  worth 
a  long  description  in  his  History  of  the  Foundo' 
tion  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 

Philo  Judseus.  A  Jewish  philosopher 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  who  was  Dom 
about  thirty  years  before  Christ.  PhUo 
adopted  to  their  full  extent  the  mystical 
doctrines  of  his  school,  and  tau^t  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  contained,  m  a  system 
of  allegories,  the  real  source  of  all  religious 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  which  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  vul- 
gar, to  whom  the  literal  signification  alone 
was  to  be  made  known.  Whoever,  says  he. 
has  meditated  on  philosophy,  has  purified 
himself  by  virtue,  and  elevated  himself  by  a 
contemplative  life  to  God  and  the  intellectual 
world,  receiving  their  inspiration,  thus  pierces 
the  gross  envelop  of  the  letter,  and  is  initiated 
into  mysteries  of  which  the  literal  instruction 
is  but  a  faint  image.  A  fact,  a  figure,  a  word, 
a  rite  or  custom,  veils  the  profoundest  truths, 
to  be  interpreted  only  by  him  who  has  the 
true  key  of  science.  Such  symbolic  views 
were  eagerly  seized  by  the  early  inventors 
of  the  high,  philosophical  degrees  of  Masonry, 
who  have  made  frequent  use  of  the  esoteric 
of  Philo  in  the  construction  of  their 


asonic  system. 

Philoeopher^  Christian.  (Pkilosophe 
Chritien,)  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Order 
of  African  Architects. 

Philosopher,  Grand  and  Sublime  Her- 
metic. (Urand  et  SvhUme  PhUosophe  Her- 
nUiique.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret.  Twelve  other  degrees  of 
Philosopher  were  contained  in  the  same 
collection,  namely,  Grand  Neapolitan  Philoso- 
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Eher,  Grand  Practical  Philosopher,  Kab- 
alistic  Philosopher,  Kabbalistic  Philosopher 
to  the  Number  5,  Perfect  Mason  Philosopher, 
Perfect  Master  Philosopher,  Petty  Neapolitan 
Philosopher,  Petty  Practical  Philosopher, 
Sublime  Philosopher,  Sublime  Philosopher 
to  the  Number  9,  and  Sublime  Practical  Phi- 
losopher. They  are  probably  all  Kabbalistic 
or  Hermetic  degrees. 

Philosopher  of  Hermes*  (PkUosophe 
cPHermes,)  A  degree  contained  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Loc^  of  St.  Louis  des  Amis 
R^unis  at  Calais. 

Philosopher,  Sublime*  (Svblime  Phi- 
losophe.)  1.  The  Fifty-third  Degree  of  the 
Rite  of  Mizraim.  2.  The  tenth  class  of  the 
Rite  of  the  Philalethes. 

Philosopher,  Sublime  Unknown.  (JSvb- 
lime  PhUosopfie  Inconnu.)  The  Seventy- 
ninth  Degree  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  France. 

Phflosopher,  The  Little.  (Le  petU  Phi- 
lo9op?ie.)    A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

PhUosopher,  Unknown.  {Pk'losophe 
InamnuJ)  The  ninth  class  of  the  Rite  of  the 
Philalethes.  It  was  so  called  in  reference  to 
St.  Martin,  who  had  adopted  that  title  as 
his  pseudonym,  and  was  imiversally  known 
by  it  among  his  disciples. 

PhflosoMier's  Stone.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  alchemists,  that  there  was  a  certain 
mineral,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  art,  because,  being  mixed  with 
the  baser  metals,  it  would  transmute  these 
into  gold.  This  mineral,  known  only  to  the 
adepts,  they  called  lapis  pkilosophorymf  or 
the  philosopher's  stone.  Hitchcock,  who 
wrote  a  book  in  1857  (Alchemy  and  the  Al- 
chemists),  to  maintain  the  proposition  that 
alchemy  was  a  symbolic  science,  that  its 
subject  was  Man,  and  its  object  the  per- 
fection of  men,  asserts  that  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  a  symbol  of  man.  He  Quotes 
the  old  Hermetic  philosopher,  Isaac  Holland, 
as  saving  that  "tnou^  a  man  be  poor,  yet 
may  he  very  well  attam  unto  it  [the  work  of 
perfection],  and  may  be  employed  in  making 
the  philosopher's  stone."  And  Hitchcock 
(p.  76),  in  commenting  on  this,  says:  ''That  is, 
every  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  voca- 
tion, may  do  the  best  he  can  in  his  place — 
may  'love  mercy,  do  justly,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God';  and  what  more  doth  God  require 
of  any  man?" 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  then  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  the  alchemists,  and 
the  spu*itual  temple  of  the  Freemasons  are 
identical  symbols. 

Phflosophlc  Degrees.  All  the  degrees 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite 
above  the  Eighteenth  and  below  the  Thirty- 
third  are  called  philosophic  degrees,  because, 
abandoning  the  symbolism  based  on  the 
Temple,  they  seek  to  develop  a  system  of  pure 
theosophy.  Some  writers  have  contended 
that  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  degrees 
should  be  classed  with  the  philosophic  degrees. 
But  this  is  not  correct,  since  both  of  those 
degrees  have  preserved  the  idea  of  the  Temple 


system.  They  ought  rather  to  be  called 
apocalyptic  degrees,  the  Seventeenth  espe- 
cially, because  they  do  not  teach  the  ancient 
philosophies,  but  are  connected  in  their 
symbousm  with  the  spiritual  temple  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Phflosophlc  Scottish  Ute.  This  Rite 
consists  of  twelve  degrees,  as  follows:  1.  2.  3. 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle  or  Rose  Croix  of 
Heredom,  divided  into  tmree  parts;  4.  Knight 
of  the  Phenix;  5.  Kni^t  of  the  Sim;  6.  Knight 
of  the  Rainbow;  7.  True  Mason;  8.  Knight 
of  the  Argonaut;  9.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  10.  Perfectly  Initiated  Grand  Inspec- 
tor; 11.  Grand  Scottish  Inspector;  12.  Sub- 
lime Master  of  the  Luminous  Ring. 

The  three  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Ma- 
sonry form  the  necessary  basis  of  this  S3rs- 
tem,  although  they  do  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Rite.  In  its  formation  it  expressly 
renounced  the  power  to  constitute  Sjmibolic 
Lodges,  but  reserved  the  faculty  of  affiliating 
regiuarly  constituted  Lodges  into  its  high 
degrees.  Thory  (Fond,  du  O,  0,,  p.  162) 
seems  desirous  of  tracing  the  ori^  of  the 
Rite  to  the  Rosicrucians  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  the  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  this  belief  are  by  no  means  satitfactorjr. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Rite  was  foimded  m 
1775,  in  the  celebrated  Lodge  of  the  Social 
Contract  (Contrat  Social),  and  that  its  prin- 
cipal founder  was  M.  Boueau,  a  physician  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Pernetti, 
the  originator  of  the  Hermetic  Rite  at  Avignon, 
whose  Hermetic  principles  he  introduced  into 
the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite.  Some  notion 
ma^  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  system 
whicii  was  taught  in  this  Rite,  from  the  name 
of  the  degree  which  is  at  its  summit.  The 
Luminous  Ring  is  a  Pythagorean  degree.  In 
1780.  an  Academy  of  the  Sublime  Masters 
of  tne  Luminous  Ring  was  established  in 
fVance,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  taught 
that  Freemasonry  was  originally  founded  oy 
P3rthagoras,  and  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  lectures  was  engaged  in  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  sage 
of  Samos. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Rite  had  alwa^  been 
in  the  Lodge  of  Social  Contract  until  1792, 
when,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Masonic 
bodies  of  France,  it  suspended  its  labors.  It 
was  resuscitated  at  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1805  the  Lodge  of  the 
Social  Contract,  and  that  of  St.  Alexander 
of  Scotland,  assumed  the  title  of  the  ''Mother 
Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite  in 
France."  This  body  was  eminently  literary 
in  its  character,  and  in  1811  and  1812  pos- 
sessed a  mass  of  valuable  archives,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  old  charters,  manu- 
script rituals,  and  Masonic  works  of  great 
interest,  in  all  languages. 

PhUosophus.  The  fourth  grade  of  the 
First  Order  of  the  Society  of  RcMicrucians,  aa 
practised  in  Europe  and  America. 

Philosophy  Sublime.  (Philosopkie  Svb- 
lime.) The  Forty-eighth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Misraim. 
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Rioeiiiz*  The  old  mjrthological  legend  of 
the  phoenix  is  a  familiar  one.  The  bird  was 
described  as  of  the  sixe  of  an  eagle,  with  a 
head  finely  crested,  a  body  covered  with 
beautiful  plumage,  and  eyes  sparkling  like 
stars.  She  was  said  to  live  six  hundred  years 
in  the  wilderness,  when  she  built  for  herself 
a  funereal  pile  of  aromatic  woods,  which 
she  ignited  with  the  fanning  of  her  wings, 
and  emerged  from  the  flames  with  a  new  me. 
Hence  the  phoenix  has  been  adopted  uni- 
versally as  a  s^bol  of  immortality.  Hig^ns 
(AnacalypaiSf  ii.,  441)  says  that  the  phoenix  is 
the  synux>l  of  an  ever-revolving  solar  cycle 
of  six  hundred  and  eight  years,  and  refers  to 
the  Phoenician  word  pAen,  which  signifies  a 
<rsrcle.  Aumont,  the  first  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  after  the  martyrdom  of  De  Mo- 
lay,  and  called  the  "Restorer  of  the  Order,'' 
took,  it  is  said,  for  his  seal,  a  phoenix  brooding 
on  the  flames,  with  the  motto,  '*  Ardet  ut  vivat 
— She  bums  that  she  may  live.  The  phoenix 
was  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  as  a 
Christian  svmbol,  and  several  representations 
of  it  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs.  Its 
ancient  legend,  doubtless,  caused  it  to  be 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

PtayUu!toles«  The  second  fimdamental 
principle  of  Judaism  is  the  wearing  of  phy- 
lactenes;  termed  by  some  writers  Tataphotn, 
''ornaments,"  and  refer  to  the  law  ana  com- 
mandments, as  ''Bind  them  about  thy  neck: 
write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  head.'' 
(Prov.  iii.  3;  VI.  21 :  viii.  3.)  The  phylacteries 
are  worn  on  the  forehead  and  arm,  and  are 
called  in  Hebrew  TephiUinf  from  Palal,  to 
pray.  These  consist  of  two  leathern  boxes. 
One  contains  four  compartments,  in  which 
are  enclosed  four  portions  of  the  law  written 
on  parchment  and  carefully  folded.  The  box 
is  made  of  leather  pressed  upon  blocks  of  wood 
specially  prepared,  the  leather  being  well 
soaked  in  water.  The  following  passages 
of  the  law  are  sewn  into  it:  Ex.  xiii.  1-10, 11- 
16;  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13-21.  On  this  box  is 
the  letter  U  (shin),  with  three  strokes  for 
the  right  side,  and  the  same  letter  with  four 
strokes  for  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  The 
second  box  has  but  one  compartment,  into 
which  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  are 
sewed  with  the  sinews  of  animals,  specially 
prepared  for  this  object.  The  phylacteries 
are  boimd  on  the  forehead  and  arm  by  Ions 
leathern  straps.  The  straps  on  the  head 
must  be  tied  m  a  knot  shaped  like  the  letter 
*1  (daleth).  The  straps  on  the  arm  must  go 
round  it  seven  times^  and  three  times  round 
the  middle  finger,  with  a  small  surplus  over 


in  the  form  of  ^e  letter  "^  (yod),    Thuswe 

Ahmrf] 
phylacteries  are  kept  in  special  bags,  with 


have  the  **ir,  Shaddai,  or  Ahmghty.    llie 


greatest  reverence,  and  the  Rabbis  assert 
''that  the  single  precept  of  the  phylacteries 
is  equal  to  all  the  commandments.'' 

Pnystcal  Qualifications.  The  physical 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  initiation 
into  Masonry  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  heads  of  Sex,  Age,  and  Bodily  Conforma- 
tion.   1.  As  to  Sex.    It  is  a  landmark  that  the 


candidate  shaU  be  a  man.  This,  of  course, 
prohibits  the  initiation  of  a  woman.  2.  As 
to  Age,  The  candidate  must,  say  the  Old 
Regulations,  be  of  "mature  and  discreet 
age."  The  ritual  forbids  the  initiation  of 
an  "old  man  in  his  dotage,  or  a  young  man 
under  age."  The  man  who  has  lost  his 
faculties  oy  an  accumulation  of  vears,  or  not 
yet  acquired  them  in  their  fuU  extent  by 
immaturity  of  age,  is  equally  incapable  of 
initiation.  (See  Dotage  and  Mature  Age,) 
3.  As  to  Bodily  Conformation,  The  Gothic 
Constitutions  of  926,  or  what  is  said  to  be 
that  document,  prescribe  that  the  candidate 
"must  be  without  blemish,  and  have  the  full 
and  proper  use  of  his  limbs":  and  the  Charges 
of  1722  sa^  "that  he  must  nave  no  maim  or 
defect  in  his  body  that  may  render  him  inca- 
pable of  learning  the  art,  of  serving  his  Mas- 
ter's lord,  and  of  being  made  a  brother." 
{Constitutions^  1723,  p.  51.)  And  although  a 
few  jurists  have  been  disposed  to  int^ret 
this  law  with  unauthorized  laxity,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Institution,  and  of  all  its  authori- 
ties, is  to  observe  it  rigidly.  (See  the  subject 
fully  dioussed  in  Dr.  Mackey's  Text  Book  of 
Masonic  Jurisprudence^  pp.  100-113.) 

Plcart's  Ceremonies.  Bernard  Picart 
was  a  celebrated  engraver  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work,  which 
was  begun  in  1723,  and  continued  after  his 
death,  until  1737^  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  entitled 
Cirimonies  Religieuses  de  Urns  les  peuple  du 
monde,  A  second  edition  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1741,  by  the  Abb^  Banier  and  Le 
Mascrier,  who  entirely  remodeled  the  work; 
and  a  third  in  1783  by  a  set  of  free-thinkers, 
who  disfigured,  and  still  further  altered  the 
text  to  suit  their  own  views.  Editions,  pro- 
fessing to  be  reprints  of  the  ori^al  one,  have 
been  subsequently  published  m  1807-9  and 
1816.  The  book  has  been  recently  deemed 
of  some  importance  by  the  investigators 
of  the  Masonic  history  of  the  last  century, 
because  it  contains  an  engraved  list  in  two 
pajs^  of  the  English  Lodges  which  were  in 
existence  in  1736.  The  plate  is,  however,  of 
no  value  as  an  original  authority,  since  it  is 
merely  a  copy  of  the  Engraved  uLst  oj  LodgeSt 
published  by  J.  Pme  in  1735. 

Pickax*  An  instrument  used  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  digging.  It  is  one 
of  the  working-tools  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  symbolically  teaches  him  to  loosen  from 
his  heart  the  hold  of  evil  habits. 

Piece  of  Architecture.  {Mor^eau  d'Ar- 
chitecture,)  The  French  so  call  a  discourse, 
poem,  or  other  production  on  the  subject  ot 
Freemasonry.  The  definition  previously 
pven  in  this  work  under  the  title  Architecture, 
in  being  confined  to  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge, 
is  not  mifficientlv  comprehensive. 

Pike*  Albert.  Bom  at  Boston,  Mass., 
December  29,  1809,  and  died  April  2,  1891. 
After  a  sojourn  in  early  life  in  Mexico,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  as  an  editor  and 
lawyer.  Subsequent  to  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  which  he  had  cast  his  fortune* 
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with  the  South^  he  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  uniting^  with  ex-Senator  Robert  Johnson 
in  the  profession  of  the  law-making  his  home, 
however,  in  Alexandria.  His  library,  in  ex- 
tent ana  selections,  was  a  marvel,  especially 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wonders  in  ancient 
literature.  Bro.  Pike  was  the  Sov.  G.  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council, 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  having  been  elected  in 
1859.  He  was  Prov.  0.  Master  of  the  G. 
Lodse  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  an  honorary  member  of  almost 
every  Supreme  Council  in  the  world.  His 
standing  as  a  Masonic  author  and  historian, 
and  withal  as  a  poet,  was  most  distinguished, 
and  his  untiring  zeal  was  without  a  parallel. 

Pflgrlm*  A  pilgrim  (from  the  Italian 
pdeifrinOy  and  that  rrom  the  Latin  peregrinuSf 
signifying  a  traveler)  denotes  one  who  visits 
holy  places  from  a  principle  of  devotion. 
Dante  {Vita  Nuova)  distinguishes  pilgrims 
from  palmers  thus:  palmers  were  those  who 
went  beyond  the  sea  to  the  East,  and  often 
brou{^t  back  staves  of  palm-wood;  while 
pilgrims  went  onhr  to  the  shrme  of  St.  Jago, 
m  Spam.  But  Sir  Waltar  Scott  says  that 
the  palmers  were  in  the  habit  of  passine  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  living  on  charity ;  but  pflgrims 
made  the  journey  to  any  shrme  only  once; 
and  this  is  the  more  usually  acc^ted  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  classes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  was  filled 
with  pilgrims  repairing  to  Palestine  to  pay 
their  veneration  to  the  numerous  spots  con- 
secrated in  the  annals  of  Holy  Writ,  more 
especially  to  the  sepulcher  of  our  Lora. 

"It  is  natural,"  says  Robertson  iHist,,ck. 
v.,  i.,  19),  "to  the  human  mind,  to  view  tnose 
plac»  which  have  been  distinguished  by 
being  the  residence  of  any  illustrious  per- 
sonage, oat  the  scene  of  any  great  transaction, 
with  some  d^ree  of  delight  and  veneration. 
From  this  prmciple  flowed  the  superstitious 
devotion  with  which  Christians,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  churchy  were  accustomed 
to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty 
had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favorite 
people,  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
As  this  distant  pilgrima^  could  not  be 
p^ormed  without  considerable  expense, 
fati^e,  and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more 
mentorious,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  an 
expiation  for  almost  every  crime." 

Hence,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
or  to  the  shrine  of  some  blessed  martyr,  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  and  the  more  quiet, 
but  not  less  alarming,  reproaches  of  conscioioe 
were  often  averted.  And  as  this  was  an  act 
of  penance,  sometimes  voluntarily  assumed, 
but  of tener  imposed  by  the  command  of  a 
religious  superior,  the  person  performing  it  was 
called  a  "Pilgrim  Penilent:" 

While  the  Califs  of  the  East,  a  race  of 
monarchs  equally  tolerant  ana  sagacious, 
retained  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine,  the 
oenitents  were  undisturbed  in  the  performance 
^  their  pious  pilgrimages.  In  fact,  their 
visits  to  Joiisalem  were  rather  encouraged 


by  these  sovereigns  as  a  oommo'ce  whibh» 
in  the  lan^page  of  the  author  already  quoted, 
"  brought  mto  their  dominions  gold  and  silver, 
and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets." 

But  in  the  eleventh  century^  the  Turks, 
whose  bigoted  devotion  to  their  own  creed 
was  only  equaled  by  their  hatred  of  every 
other  form  c^  faith,  but  more  espedally  of 
Christianity,  having  obtained  possession  of 
Syria,  the  pUgnm  no  longer  found  safety 
or  protection  in  his  pious  journey.  H^ 
who  would  then  visit  the  sepulcher  of  his 
Lord  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the 
hostile  attacks  of  ferocious  Saracens,  and 
the  "Pilgrim  Penitent,**  laying  aside  his 
peaceful  earb,  his  staff  and  russet  cloak,  was 
compellea  to  assume  the  sword  and  coat 
of  mail  and  become  a  "Pilgrim  Warrior  J* 

Having  at  length,  through  all  the  perils 
of  a  distant  journey,  accomplished  the  great 
object  of  his  pilgrimage^  and  partly  b^ged 
his  way  amid  poor  or  inhospitable  regions, 
whoe  a  crust  qf  bread  and  a  draft  of  vxUer 
were  often  the  only  alms  that  he  received, 
and  partly  fou^t  it  amid  the  Reaming 
scimitars  of  warhke  Turks,  the  Pilgnm  Peni- 
tent and  Pilgrim  Warrior  was  enabled  to  kneel 
at  the  sepulcher  of  Christ,  and  offer  up  his 
devotions  on  that  sacred  spot  consecrated  in 
his  pious  mind  by  so  many  religious  associa- 
tions. 

But  the  experience  which  he  had  so  dearly 
bought  was  productive  of  a  noble  and  a 
generous  result.  The  Order  of  Knights 
Templar  was  established  by  some  of  those 
devoted  heroes,  who  were  determined  to 
protect  the  pilgrims  who  followed  them 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  through 
which  thejr  themselves  had  passed,  at  times 
with  such  remote  prospects  oi  success. 
Many  of  the  pilgrims  navmg  performed  their 
vow  of  visiting  the  holy  shrine,  returned  home, 
to  live  upon  the  capital  of  piety  which  their 
penitential  pilgrimage  had  gained  for  them; 
but  others,  imitating  the  example  of  the 
defoiders  of  the  sepulcher,  doffed  their 
pilgrim's  garb  and  united  themselves  with 
the  knights  who  were  contending  with  their 
infidel  foes^  and  thus  the  Pilgrim  Penitent, 
having  by  force  of  necessity  become  a  Pilgrim 
Warrior,  ended  his  warlike  pilmmage  by 
assuming  the  vows  of  a  Kniahis  Templar. 

In  this  brief  ^^opsis,  tne  modem  and 
Masonic  Knights  Templar  will  find  a  rational 
explanation  <3  the  ceremonies  of  t^t  degree. 

Pflgrim  Penitent.  A  term  in  the  ritual 
of  Masonic  Teroplarism.  It  refers  to  the 
pilgrimage,  made  as  a  penance  for  sin,  to  the 
sepulcher  of  the  Lord;  for  the  church  prom- 
ised the  remission  of  sins  and  various  spiritual 
advantages  as  the  reward  of  tiie  pious  and 
faithful  pilgrim.    (See  Pilgrim.) 

POgrim's  Sh^.    See  Scallop  Shell 

PllgTtm'8  Weeds.  The  costume  of  a 
pilgrim  was  thus  called.  It  may  be  described 
as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  he  wore  a 
idavina,  or  long  gown,  made  of  the  darkest 
colors  and  the  coarsest  nMitcriuls,  bound  by  a 
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leathern  ^rdle,  as  an  emblem  of  his  humility 
and  an  evidence  of  bis  poverty;  a  howrdon^  or 
staff,  in  the  form  of  a  long  walking  stick, 
with  two  Imobs  at  the  top,  supported  his 
weary  steps:  the  roBory  and  croaSf  suspended 
from  his  neck,  denoted  the  religious  character 
he  bad  assumed ;  a  scrip,  or  bag.  neld  bis  scanty 
supply  of  provisions;  a  pair  of  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  a  coarse  round  hat  turned  before,  in 
the  front  of  which  was  fastened  a  scallop  shell, 
completed  the  rude  toilet  of  the  pil^m  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Spenser's  description,  in 
the  Pairie  Oueen  (B.  L,  c.  vi.,  st.  35),  of  a  pil- 
grim's weeds,  does  not  much  differ  from  tms: 

'*  A  fldlly  man  in  simple  weeds  forewom, 

And  soiled  with  dust  of  the  long  diied  way; 

His  sandals  were  with  toilsome  travel  tome. 
And  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray; 

As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summer's  day, 
Through  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Inde; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staff  to  stay 
EUs  weary  limbs  upon;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments 
he  did  bind." 

Pflgrim  Templar.  The  part  of  the  pil- 
srim  represented  in  the  ritual  of  the  Masonic 
Knights  Templar  Degree  is  a  symbolic  refer- 
ence to  the  career  of  the  pilgrim  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  his  jcumey  to  the  sepulcher  in  the 
Hoty  Land.     (See  PUffrim,) 

Pugrlm  Warrior*  A  term  in  the  ritual 
of  Masonic  Templarism.  It  refers  to  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Knights  to  secure  possession 
of  the  holy  places.  This  was  considered  a 
pious  duty.  "Whoever  goes  to  Jerusalem," 
says  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont, "for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  of 
God,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  only^  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  glory  or  of  gain,  that  journey  shall 
be  esteemed  a  substitute  for  every  kind  of 
prance."  The  difference  between  the  pil- 
grim penitent  and  the  pilgrim  warrior  was 
tliis:  that  the  former  bore  only  his  staff,  but 
the  latter  wielded  his  sword. 

PlUer*  The  title  given  to  each  of  the 
conventual  bailiffs  or  heads  of  the  ei^t 
languages  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  l>y 
which  th^  were  designated  in  all  official 
records.  It  signifies  a  pillar  or  support  of 
an  edifice,  and  was  metaphorically  applied 
to  these  aignitaries  as  if  they  were  the  sup- 
ports of  the  Order. 

Pillar*  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  perpetuate  remarkable  events,  or 
exhibit  gratitude  for  providential  favors, 
by  the  erection  of  pillars,  which  by  the 
idolatrous  races  were  dedicated  to  their  spuri- 
ous ^xis.  Thus  Sanconiatho  tells  us  that 
Hjrpsourianos  and  Ousous.  who  lived  before 
the  flood,  dedicat4Ed  two  pillars  to  the  elements 
fire  and  air.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  pillars 
were,  in  general,  in  the  form  of  obelisks  from 
fifty  to  one  hunored  feet  high,  and  exceedingly 
aloider  in  proportion.  Upon  their  four  sides 
hierogl}rphics  were  often  engraved.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  raised  in 
honor  of  the  sun,  and  their  pointed  form  was 
intended  to  represent  his  rays.  Many  of 
these  monuments  still  remain. 


In  the  antediluvian  ages,  the  posterity  ol 
Seth  erected  pillars;  "for,"  says  ihe  Jewish 
historian,  "that  their  inventions  might  not 
be  lost  before  they  were  sufficiently  lmown| 
upon  Adam's  prediction,  that  the  world 
was  to  be  destroyed  at  one  time  by  the  force 
of  fire,  and  at  another  time  by  the  violence 
of  water,  they  made  two  pilkms,  the  one  of 
brick,  tne  other  of  stone;  they  inscribed 
their  discoveries  on  them  both,  niat  in  case 
the  nillar  of  brick  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  nood.  the  pillar  of  stone  might  remain, 
and  exhibit  those  discoveries  to  mankind, 
and  also  inform  them  that  there  was  another 
piUar  of  brick  erected  by  them."  Jacob 
erected  a  pillar  at  Bethel,  to  commemorate 
his  remarkable  vision  ot  the  latter,  and 
afterward  another  one  at  Galeed  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  alliance  with  Laban.  Joshua 
erected  one  at  Gilgal  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  his  miraculous  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.  Samuel  set  up  a  piUar  between 
Mizpeh  and  Shen,  on  account  of  a  defeat  of 
the  Philistines,  and  Absalom  erected  another 
in  honor  of  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  primitive  ages,  and 
they  were  unable  to  refer  the  support  of 
the  earth  in  its  place  to  this  principle.  Hence 
they  looked  to  some  other  cause,  and  none 
appeared  to  their  simple  and  unphilosophic 
minds  more  plausible  than  that  it  was 
sustained  by  pillars.  The  Old  Testament 
abounds  with  r^erence  to  this  idea.  Hannah , 
in  her  song  of  thanksgiving,  exclaims:  "The 

Eillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  and  he 
ath  set  the  world  upon  them."  (1  Sam.  ii. 
8.)  The  Psalmist  signifies  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  following  text:  "The  earth  and  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved;  I  bear  up 
the  pillars  of  it."  (Ps.  bcxv.  3.)  And  Job 
says:  "He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
places,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble." 
(xxvi.  7.)  All  the  old  religions  tau^t  the 
same  doctrine;  and  hence  pillars  bemg  re- 
garded as  the  supporters  of  the  earth,  they 
were  adopted  as  the  ^mbol  of  strength  and 
firmness.  To  this,  Dudley  (Naology,  123) 
attributes  the  orijqn  of  pillar  worship,  which 
prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  idolatrous 
nations  of  antiquity.  "The  reverence," 
sa3rs  he,  "shown  to  columns,  as  symbols  of 
the  power  of  the  Deity,  was  readily  converted 
into  worship  paid  to  them  as  idols  of  the 
real  presence.  But  here  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  double  pillars  or 
columns,  acting  as  an  architectural  support, 
were,  it  is  true,  symbols  derived  from  a  natural 
cause  of  strength  and  permanent  finnness. 
But  there  was  another  more  prevailing  sym- 
bology.  The  monolith,  or  circular  pillar, 
standing  alone,  was,  to  the  ancient  mind, 
a  representation  of  the  Phallud,  the  sjTnbol 
of  the  creative  and  generative  energy  of 
Deity,  and  it  is  in  these  Ph^ilic  pillars  that 
we  are  to  find  the  true  origin  of  pillar  worship, 
which  was  only  one  form  of  Phallic  worship, 
the  most  predominant  of  all  the  cults  to  which 
the  ancients  were  addicted. 
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Pillars  of  Caond  and  Ffare.  The  pillar 
of  cloud  that  went  before  the  Israelites  by 
day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  that  preceded  them 
by  nighty  in  tneir  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
gillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz  at  the  porch  of 
olomon's  Temple.  We  find  this  sjmibolism 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Uie  last  century, 
having  been  incorporated  into  the  lecture 
of  the  Second  Degree,  where  it  still  remains. 
"The  pillar  on  the  light  hand,"  says  Calcott 
(Cand.  LH80,,  66),  "represented  the  pillar 
of  the  doud,  and  that  on  the  left  the  pillar 
of  fire."  If  this  symbolism  be  correct^  the 
pillars  of  the  porch,  like  those  of  the  wilder- 
ness, would  refer  to  the  superintending  and 
protecting  power  of  Deity. 

Pillars  of  Enocli.  Two  pillars  ^diich 
were  erected  by  Enoch,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  antediluvian  inventions,  and  which  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  "Legend  of  the 
Crafty"  contained  in  the  Old  ComtUiUians, 
and  m  the  high  degrees  of  modem  times. 
(See  Enoch.) 

Pillars  of  the  Porch.  The  pillars  most 
remarkable  in  Scripture  history  were  the  two 
erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  which  Josephus  (Antia,,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ii.) 
thus  describes:  "Moreover,  this  Hiram  made 
two  hollow  pillars,  whose  outsides  were  of 
brass,  and  the  thickness  of  the  brass  was  four 
fingers'  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  pillars 
was  eighteen  cubits,  (27  feet,)  and  the  cu*cum- 
ferenoe  twelve  cubits.  (18  feet;)  but  there  was 
cast  with  each  of  tneir  chapiters  lily-work, 
that  stood  upon  the  pillar,  and  it  was  elevatea 
five  cubits,  (7^  feet,)  round  about  which 
there  was  net-work  interwoven  with  small 


palms  made  of  brass,  and  covered  the  lily- 
work.  To  this  also  were  hung  two  hundred 
pom^ranates,  in  two  rows.  The  one  of  these 
pillars  he  set  at  the  entrance  of  the  pordi  on 
theriffht  hand,  (or  south,)  and  called  it  Jachin. 
and  the  other  at  the  left  hand,  (or  north,)  ana 
called  it  Boaz." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Solomon,  in  erect- 
ing these  pillars^  had  reference  to  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  which  went  before 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  Uiat  the 
right  hand  or  south  pillar  represented  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud,  and  the  left  hand  or  north  pillar 
represented  that  of  fire.  Solomon  dia  not 
simply  erect  them  as  ornaments  to  the  Tem- 
ple, but  as  memorials  of  God's  repeated  prom- 
ises of  support  to  his  people  of  Israel.  For 
the  pillar  j^3^  (/ac^tn),aerived  from  the  words 
n^  (Jah),  "Jehovah,"  and  pH  (achin),  "to  es- 
tablish," signifies  that  "God  will  establish  his 
house  of  Israel";  while  the  pillar  1V2  (fioaz), 
compounded  of  D  (6),  "in^*  and  IV  (oaz), 
"strength,"  signifies  that  "in  strength  shall  it 
be  established."  And  thus  were  the  Jews,  in 
passing  through  the  porch  to  the  Temple, 
dailv  reminded  of  the  abundant  promises  of 
Go(^  and  inspired  with  confidence  in  his  pro- 
tection and  ^atitude  for  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  his  chosen  people. 

The  conatrucHon  of  these  mUars, — ^There  is 
no  part  ot  the  architecture  oi  the  ancient  Tem- 


ple which  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood  In  its 
details  as  the  Scriptural  accountof  these  mem- 
orable pillars.  Freemasons,  in  general,  inti- 
mately as  their  symbolical  signification  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  their  ritual,  appear  to  have  but  a 
confused  notion  of  their  construction  and  of 
the  true  di£q;x>sition  of  the  various  parts  of 
which  thev  are  composed.  Mr.  Ferguson 
says  (Smith,  Diet.  Bib,)  that  there  are  no  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  Temple  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so 
difficult  to  explain,  as  the  form  of  these  two 
pillars. 

Their  situation,  according  to  Lightfoot,  was 
tnihin  the  porch,  at  its  very  entrance,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  gate.  They  were  tnerefore 
seen,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  as  soon  as  the  visitor  stepped  within  the 
porch.  And  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
confirmation,  is  tne  very  spot  in  which  Esek- 
iel  (xL  49)  places  the  pillars  that  he  saw  in 
his  vision  of  the  Temple.  "The  length  of  the 
porch  was  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
eleven  cubits;  and  he  brought  me  by  the 
stepe  whereby  they  went  up  to  it,  and  there 
were  pillars  by  the  posts,  one  on  this  side,  and 
another  on  that  side."  The  assertion  maae  by 
some  writers,  that  they  were  not  columns  in- 
tended to  support  the  roof,  but  simply  obelisks 
for  ornament,  is  not  sustained  by  sufficient 
authority;  and  as  Ferguson  very  lustl^  says, 
not  only  would  the  high  roof  Iook  piunfully 
weak,  but  it  would  have  been,  impossible  to 
construct  it,  with  the  imperfect  science  of 
those  days,  without  some  such  support. 

These  pillars,  we  are  told,  were  of  brass,  as 
wen  as  the  chapiters  that  surmounted  them, 
and  were  cast  hollow.  The  thickness  of  the 
brass  of  each  pillar  was  "four  fingers,  or  a 
hand's  breadth,"  which  is  equal  to  three 
inches.  According  to  the  accounts  in  1  Kings 
viii.  15.  and  in  Jeremiah  lii.  21,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  each  pillar  was  twelve  cubits.  Now, 
according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  the 
cubit  usS  in  the  measurement  of  the  Temple 
buildings  was  six  hands'  breadth,  or  eighteen 
inches.  According  to  the  tables  of  Bishop 
Cumberland,  the  cubit  was  rather  more,  he 
making  it  about  twent3^-two  inches;  but  I  ad- 
here to  the  measure  kud  down  by  the  Jewish 
writers  as  probablv  more  correct,  and  cer- 
tainly more  simple  for  calculation.  The 
chrcumference  of  each  pillar,  reduced  by  this 
scale  to  English  measure,  would  be  eighteen 
feet,  and  its  diameter  about  six. 

Tlie  reader  of  the  Scriptural  accounts  of 
these  pillars  will  be  not  a  little  pussled  with 
the  apparent  discrepancies  that  are  found  in 
the  estimates  of  their  height  as  given  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  the  for- 
mer book,  it  is  said  that  their  height  was 
eighteen  cubits,  and  in  the  latter  it  was  thirty- 
five,  which  latter  height  Whiston  observes 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture. But  the  discrepancy  is  easily  recon- 
ciled bv  supposing — ^which,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  case — ^that  in  the  Book  of  Kings  the 
piUars  are  spoken  of  separately,  and  that  In 
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ChronicleB  their  i^gregate  height  is  calculated ; 
and  the  reason  why,  in  this  latter  book,  their 
united  height  is  placed  at  thirty-five  cubits 
instead  of  thirty-six,  which  would  be  the 
double  of  eighte^  is  because  they  are  there 
measured  as  they  appeared  with  the  chapiters 
upon  them.  Now  naif  a  cubit  of  each  pillar 
was  concealed  in  what  Lightfoot  calls  "the 
whole  oi  the  chapiter,"  that  is,  half  a  cubit's 
depth  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  chapiter  covered 
the  top  of  the  pillar,  making  each  pillar,  ap- 
parently, only  seventeen  and  a  half  cubits' 
nigh,  or  the  two  thirt]f-five  cubits  as  laid  down 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

This  is  a  much  bett^  method  of  reconcil- 
ing the  discrepancy  than  that  adopted  by  Cal- 
cott,  who  supposes  that  the  pedestals  of  the 
piUajTs  were  seventeen  cubits  high — a  viola- 
tion of  every  rule  of  architectural  proportion 
with  which  we  would  be  reluctant  to  charge 
the  memory  of  so  ''cunning  a  workman"  as 
Hiram  the  Builder.  The  account  in  Jeremiah 
agrees  with  tibat  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The 
heifldit,  therefore,  of  each  of  these  pillars  was, 
in  English  measure,  twenty-seven  feet.  The 
chapiter  or  ponunel  was  five  cubits,  or  seven 
and  a  half  feet  more;  but  as  half  a  cubit,  or 
nine  inches,  was  common  to  both  pillar  and 
chapiter,  the  whole  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  chapiter  was  twenty-two  cubits 
and  a  naif,  or  thirty-three  feet  and  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Fenruson  has  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. He  says  in  the  article  Temple,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  that  ''accord- 
ing to  1  Kings  vii.  15,  the  pillars  were  eighteen 
cubits  high  and  twelve  in  circumference,  with 
capitals  nve  cubits  in  height.  Above  this 
was  (ver.  19)  another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  foiur  cubits  in  height, 
but  which,  from  the  second  mention  of  it  in 
ver.  22,  seems  more  probably  to  have  been  an 
entablatm^  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  order.  As  these  members  make  out 
twenty-seven  cubits,  leaving  three  cubits,  or 
4  }/i  feet,  for  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole  de- 
sign seems  reasonable  and  proper."  He  cal- 
culates, of  course,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  the  height  of  the  roof  of 
the  porch  was  thirty  cubits,  and  assumes  that 
these  pillitfs  were  columns  by  which  it  was 
supported,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  en- 
taolature. 

Each  of  these  pillars  was  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  which  was  five  cubits,  or  seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  height.  The  shape  and  construc- 
tion of  this  chapiter  reauire  some  considera- 
tion. The  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  in  this 
place  is  mniD  (koteret) .  Its  root  is  to  be  found 
m  the  word  inD  (keter),  which  signified  "a 
crown,"  and  is  so  used  in  Esther  vi.  8.  to  des- 
ignate the  royal  diadem  of  the  King  ot  Persia. 
The  Chaldaic  version  expressly  calls  the  chap- 
iter "a  crown";  but  lUbbi  Solomon,  in  ms 
commentarv,  uses  the  word  /''^2^t  (pomel). 
signifying  ''a  gk)be  or  spherical  body,"  and 
Rabbi  (Sershom  describes  it  as  "like  two 
crowns  joined  together."  Lightfoot  says,  "it 
was  a  huge,  great  oval,  five  cubits  high^  and 
did  not  <mly  sit  upon  the  head  of  the  pillars. 


but  also  flowered  or  spread  them,  being 
larger  about,  a  great  deal,  than  the  pillars 
themselves."  The  Jewish  commentators  say 
that  the  two  lower  cubits  of  its  surface  were 
entirely  plain,  but  that  the  three  upper  were 
richly  ornamented.  To  this  ornamental  part 
we  now  come. 

In  the  1st  Book  of  Kings,  ch.  vii.,  verses 
17,  20,  22,  the  ornaments  oftne  diapiters  are 
thus  described: 

"And  nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of 
chain-work,  for  the  chapiters  which  were  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pillars;  seven  for  the  one  chap- 
iter, and  seven  for  the  other  chapiter. 

"And  he  made  the  pillars,  and  two  rows 
round  about  upon  the  one  net-work,  to  cover 
the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top,  with 
pomegranates;  and  so  did  he  for  the  other 
chapiter. 

"And  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top 
of  the  pillars  were  of  lily-work  in  the  porch, 
four  cubits. 

"And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars 
bad  pomegranates  also  above,  over  against 
the  belly,  which  was  by  the  net-work;  and  the 
pom^anates  were  two  hundred  in  rows, 
roundabout  upon  the  other  chapiter. 

"And  upon  the  top  of  ihe  pillars  was  lOy- 
work;  so  was  the  work  of  the  pillars  fin- 
ished." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  render  this  description, 
which  appears  somewhat  confused  and  unin- 
telligible, plainer  and  more  comprehensible. 

The  "nets  of  checker-work"  is  tJbe  first  or^ 
nament  mentioned.  The  words  thus  trans- 
lated are  in  the  original  0^22127  T)221D  HIT^*?:, 
which  Lightfoot  prefers  rendering  "thicket* 
of  branch  work";  and  he  thinks  that  the  tru^ 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  "the  chapiters 
were  curiously  wrought  with  branch  work, 
seven  goodly  branches  standing  up  from  the 
belly  of  the  oval,  and  their  boughs  and  leaves 
curiously  and  lovelily  intermingled  and  inter- 
woven one  with  another."  He  derives  his 
reason  for  this  version  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  word,  H^DST,  is  translated  "thicket"  in 
the  passage  in  Genesis  (xxii.  13)^  where  the  ram 
is  described  as  being  "caught  m  a  thicket  by 
his  horns";  and  in  various  other  passages  the 
word  is  to  be  similarly  translated.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  it  used  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  where  it  evidently  sij^nifies  a  net  made  of 
mcimes:  "For  he  is  cast  mto  a  net  by  his  own 
feet  and  he  walketh  upon  a  snare."  (Job  xvii. 
8.)  In  2  Kings  i.  2,  the  same  word  is  used, 
where  our  translators  have  rendered  it  a  laU 
tice;  "Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in 
his  upper  chamber."  I  am,  therefore,  not  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  emendation  of  Li^t- 
foot,  but  rather  coincide  with  the  received 
version,  as  well  as  the  Masonic  tradition,  that 
this  ornament  was  a  simple  network  or  tabrio 
consisting  of  reticulated  lines — ^in  other  words, 
a  lattice-work. 

The  "wreaths  of  chain-work"  that  are  next 
spoken  of  are  less  difficult  to  be  understood. 
The  word  here  translated  "wreath"  is  D"*  li, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy  xxii.  12, 
where  it  distinctly  means /rin^;  "Thou  ahalt 
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make  thee  frin^  upon  the  four  quarters  of 
thy  vesture."  Fringes  it  should  also  be  trans* 
lated  here.  "The  fringes  of  chain-work," 
I  suppose,  were  therefore  attached  to,  and 
hung  down  from,  the  network  spoken  of 
above,  and  were  probably  in  this  case,  as  when 
used  upon  the  garments  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  mtended  as  a  ''memorial  of  the  law." 

The  "lily-work"  is  the  last  ornament  that 
demands  our  attention.  And  here  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lightfoot  is  so  dear  and  evidently  cor- 
rect, that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  at 
length.  ''At  the  head  of  the  pillar,  even  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  chapitar,  there  was  a  curi- 
ous and  a  large  border  or  circle  of  lily-work, 
which  stood  out  four  cubits  under  the  chap- 
iter, and  then  turned  down,  every  Hly  or  long 
tongue  of  brass,  with  a  neat  bending,  and  so 
seemed  as  a  flowered  crown  to  the  head  of  the 
pillar,  and  as  a  curious  garland  whereon  the 
chapiter  had  its  seat." 

There  is  a  very  common  error  among  Ma- 
sons, which  has  been  fostered  by  the  plates 
in  our  Monitors,  that  there  were  on  the  pil- 
lars chapiters,  and  that  these  chamters  were 
again  surmounted  by  globes.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  chapiters  themselves 
were  "the  pomels  or  glob^,"  to  which  our 
lecture,  in  the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  alludes. 
This  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been 
said  in  the  first  part  of  the  precedmg  de- 
scription. The  klv  here  spoken  of  is  not 
at  all  related,  as  xoi^t  be  supposed,  to  the 
common  lily — ^that  one  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  a  species  of  the  lotus, 
the  Nymphsea  lo\V>s,  or  lotus  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  among  the  £g3rptians  a  sacred  plant, 
found  everywhere  on  their  moniunents,  ana 
used  in  then*  architectural  decorations.  It  is 
evident,  from  their  description  in  Kings,  that 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple  were  copied  from  the  pulars  of  the 
Egyptian  temples.  The  maps  of  the  earth 
and  the  charts  of  the  celestial  constellations 
which  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  en- 
graved upon  these  globes,  must  be  referred  to 
the  pillars^  where,  according  to  Oliver,  a  Ma- 
sonic tradition  places  them — an  ancient  cus- 
tom, instances  of  which  we  find  in  profane  his- 
tory. This  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  any 
importance,  as  the  symbolic  allusion  is  per- 
fectly well  preserved  in  the  shapes  of  the  chap- 
iters, without  the  necessity  of  any  such  geo- 
graphical or  astronomical  engraving  upon 
them.  For  being  globular,  or  nearly  so,  tney 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  represented  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres. 

The  true  description,  then,  of  these  mem- 
orable pillars,  is  simply  this.  Immediatelv 
within  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  were  placed  two  hollow  brazen 
pillars.  The  height  of  each  was  twentynseven 
feet,  the  diameter  about  six  feet,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brass  three  inches.  Above  the 
pillar,  and  covering  its  upper  part  to  the 
depth  of  nine  inches,  was  an  oval  body  or 
chapiter  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
Springing  out  from  the  pillar,  at  the  junction 
of  the  chapiter  with  it, was  a  row  of  lotus  pet- 


als, which,  first  spreading  around  the  chapi- 
ter, afterward  gently  curved  downward  toward 
the  pillajr,  something  like  the  Acanthus  leaves 
on  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chapiter,  or  just  below  its  most  buMog 
part,  a  tissue  of  network  was  carved,  which 
extended  over  its  whole  upper  surface.  To 
the  bottom  of  this  network  was  suspended  a 
series  of  fringes,  and  on  these  again  were 
carved  two  rows  of  pom^ranates,  one  hun- 
dred being  in  each  row. 

This  description,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  reconciled  with  the  various 
passages  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles, 
and  Josephus,  which  relate  to  these  pillars, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  give  the  Masonic 
student  a  correct  conception  of  the  architec- 
ture of  these  important  symbols. 

And  now  as  to  the  Masonic  symbolism  of 
these  two  pillars.  As  symbols  they  have  been 
very  universally  diffused  and  are  to  be  foimd 
in  all  rites.  Nor  are  they  of  a  very  recent  date, 
for  they  are  depicted  on  the  earliest  tracing- 
boards,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  catechisms 
before  the  middle  of  the  laat  century.  Nor 
is  this  surprising:  for  as  the  s3rmbolism  of 
Freemasonry  is  founded  on  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these 
important  parts  of  the  Temple  would  be  nat- 
urally included  in  the  system.  But  at  first 
the  pillars  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  lectures  rather  as  parts  of  an  historical 
detail  than  as  significant  symbols — an  Idea 
which  seems  gradually  to  have  grown  up. 
The  catechism  of  1731  describes  their  name, 
their  size,  and  their  material,  but  says  nothing 
of  their  symbolic  import.  Yet  this  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  them, 
which  says  that  the  names  bestowed  upon 
them  were  pignificant. 

What  was  the  original  or  Scriptural  syn^l- 
ism  of  the  pillars  has  been  very  well  explained 
by  Dudley,  in  his  Naology.  He  says  (p.  121) 
that  "the  piUars  represented  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  Q*eat  God.  The  flower  of  the 
lotus  or  water-uly  rises  from  a  root  ^wing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  mamtains  its 
position  on  the  surface  by  its  columnar  stalk, 
which  becomes  more  or  less  straight  as  occa- 
sion requires;  it  is  therefore  aptly  S3rmbolical 
of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  constantlv 
employed  to  secure  the  safety  of  all  the  worla. 
The  chapiter  is  the  body  or  mass  of  the 
earth;  the  pomegranates,  fruits  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  their  seeds,  are  symbols 
of  fertility;  the  wreaths,  drawn  variously 
over  the  surface  of  the  chapiter  or  globe, 
indicate  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  heavens  around  the  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  the  seasons.  The  pillars  were  properly 
placed  in  the  porch  or  portico  of  the  Temple 
for  they  sugg^l^  just  ideas  of  the  power  ot 
the  Almighty,  of  the  entire  dependence  of  man 
upon  him,  the  Creator;  and  doing  this,  they 
exhorted  all  to  fear,  to  love,  and  obey  him.'* 

It  was,  however,  Hutchinson  who  first  in- 
troduced the  symbolic  idea  of  the  pillars  into 
the  Masonic  system.    He  says:  "The  pillan 
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erected  at  the  porch  of  the  Temple  were  not 
only  ornamental,  but  also  carried  with  them 
an  emblematical  import  in  their  names:  Boai 
being,  in  its  literal  translation,  in  ihee  i$ 
ttrerukh:  and  Jachin,  it  9hall  be  establiahed, 
which,  by  a  very  natural  transposition,  may 
be  put  thus:  O  Lord,  thou  art  miffhtjr,  and 
thy  power  is  established  from  everlastmg  to 
^erlasting." 

Preston  subseouently  introduced  the  sym- 
bolism, considerably  emarged,  into  his  system 
of  l^^ures.  He  adopted  the  reference  to  the 
pillars  of  fire  and  cloud,  which  is  still  retained. 

Tlie  Masonic  symbolism  of  the  two  pillars 
may  be  considered,  without  going  into  minute 
details,  as  being  twofold.  First,  in  reference 
to  the  names  of  the  pillars,  they  are  symbols 
of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Institution: 
and  then  in  reference  to  the  ancient  pillars  of 
fire  and  cloud,  they  are  s3rmbolic  of  oiur  de- 
pendence on  the  superintending  guidance  of 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  by  which 
alone  that  strength  and  stability  are  secured. 

PIneeau*  French,  a  'pencil;  but  in  Uie 
technical  language  of  French  Masonry  it  is  a 
pen.  Hence,  in  the  minutes  of  French  Lodges, 
UniT  le  pinceau  means  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Plne-Cone.  The  tops  or  points  of  tiie  rods 
of  deacons  are  often  surmounted  by  a  pine- 
cone  or  pineapple.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the 
Thyrsus,  or  sacred  staff  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
a  lance  or  rod  enveloped  in  leaves  of  ivy,  and 
having  on  the  top  a  cone  or  apple  of  the  pine. 
To  it  surprising  virtues  were  attributed,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Dionysiac  mysteries 
as  a  sacred  symbol. 

Plnnades*  Generally  ornamented  ter- 
minations much  used  in  Gothic  architecture. 
They  are  prominently  referred  to  in  the 
Eleventh  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite, 
where  the  pinnacles  over  the  three  gates  sup- 
port the  warning  to  all  evil-doers,  and  give 
evidence  of  the  certainty  of  punishment  f ol- 
k)win£  crime. 

PirTet.  The  name  of  a  tailor  of  Paris,  who, 
in  1762,  organized  a  body  called  "Cbundl  of 
Knights  or  the  East,''  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

Pltaka.  ('^Basket.")  The  Bible  of  Bud- 
dhism,  containing  116  volumes,  divided  into 
three  classes,  collectively  known  as  the  Trip- 
itaka  or  Pitakattayan,  that  is,  the  "Triple 
Basket";  the  Soutras,  or  discourses  of  Bud- 
dha: the  Vinaga,  or  Discipline:  and  the  Ab- 
badharma,  or  Metaphysics.  The  canon  was 
fixed  about  240  b.c,  and  commands  a  follow- 
ing of  more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race 
—the  estimates  vary  from  340,000,000  to 
500,000,000.  MasomCially  considered,  this 
indeed  must  be  a  great  Light  or  Trestle- 
Board,  if  it  is  the  guide  of  the  conduct  and 
practise  of  so  vast  a  numb^  of  our  brethren; 
for  are  not  all  men  our  brethren? 

PItdJdi.  (Hdb.  mist,)  One  of  the  twelve 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  of 
a  ydlow  color.  The  Sanskrit  for  yellow  is 
pita, 

PItrls.  Spirits*  Among  the  Hindus,  Pit- 
ris  were  spirits;  so  mentioned  in  the  AgrorP' 


ehada  Parikchai,  the  philosophical  compen- 
dium of  the  Hindu  spiritists,  a  scientific  work 
giving  an  account  of  the  creation  and  the  Mer- 
caba,  and  finall^r  the  Zohar :  the  three  prin- 
cipal parts  of  which  treat  "of  the  attributes  of 
God,''  "of  the  world,"  and  "of  the  human 
souL"  A  fourth  part  sets  forth  the  relevancy 
of  souls  to  each  other,  and  the  evocation  of 
Pitris.  The  adepts  of  the  occult  sciences 
were  said  by  the  votaries  of  the  Rtris  of  India 
to  have  "entered  the  ^irden  of  delights." 
(See  Parikchai,  Affrouchada;  also,  Indis<^ 
Mvsterien,) 

Plus  Vn.  On  the  13th  of  August.  1814, 
Pope  Pius  vn.  issued  an  edict  forbiddmg  the 
meetings  of  all  secret  societies,  and  especially 
the  Freemasons  and  Carbonari,  under  heavy 
corporal  penalties,  to  which  were  to  be  added, 
according  to  the  malignity  of  the  cases,  partial 
or  entire  confiscation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary 
fine.  The  edict  also  renewed  the  bull  of  Clem- 
ent XII.,  by  which  the  punishmoit  of  death 
was  inciured  by  those  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  attending  the  meetings  of  free- 
masons. 

Place*  In  strict  Masonic  ritualism  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  Master  and  Wardens 
are  called  stations;  those  of  the  other  officers, 
places.  This  distinction  is  not  observed  in 
the  higher  d^ees.    (See  Stations,) 

Planclie  Tracee.  The  name  by  which 
the  minutes  are  designated  in  French  Lodges. 
Literally^Ianc^  is  a  board,  and  tracSe,  dehn- 
eated.  The  planche  trade  is  therefore  the 
board  on  which  the  plans  of  the  Lodge  have 
been  delineated. 

Plans  and  Designs.  The  plans  and  de- 
signs on  the  Trestle-Board  of  the  Master,  by 
which  the  building  is  erected,  are,  in  Specu- 
lative Masonry,  symboh(^y  referred  to  the 
moral  plans  and  designs  of  life  by  which  we 
are  to  construct  our  spiritual  temple,  and  in 
the  direction  of  which  we  are  to  be  instructed 
by  some  recognized  Divine  authority.  (See 
Trestle^oard,) 

Platonic  Academy.  See  Academy,  Pla- 
tonic, 

Plenty.  The  ear  of  com,  or  sheaf  of  wheat. 
IB,  in  the  Masonic  system,  the  symbol  of 
plenty.  In  ancient  iconography,  the  goddess 
Plenty  was  represented  bv  a  young  nymph 
crowned  with  nowers,  and  holding  in  the  right 
hand  the  horn  of  Amalthea.  the  goat  that 
suckled  Jupiter,  and  in  her  left  a  bundle  of 
sheaves  of  wheat,  from  which  the  ripe  grain  is 
falling  profusely  to  the  ground.  There  have 
been  some  differences  in  the  representation  of 
the  goddess  on  various  medals;  but,  as  Mont- 
faugon  shows,  the  ears  of  com  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  symbolism.  (See  Shib' 
holeth.) 

Plot  Manuscript.  Dr.  Plot,  in  bis  NaO- 
ural  History  of  Staffordshire,  published  in  1686, 
speaks  of  a  scrole  or  parchment  volume,"  in 
the  possession  of  the  Masons  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
"charges  and  manners  were  after  perused  and 
approved  by  King  Henry  VI."  Dr.  Oliver 
(fjfolden  Remains,  in.,  35)  thinks  that  Plot  here 
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referred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Leland  MS., 
whidii  if  true,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  document.  But  Oliver 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his 
assumption.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
manuscript  which  Dr.  Plot  loosely  quotes  has 
notyet  lyeea  recovered. 

Plot,  Robert,  BCD.  Bom  in  1651,  and 
died  in  1696.  He  was  a  Professor  of  Chemis- 
trv  at  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  which  position  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed bv  Elias  Ashmole,  to  whom,  however, 
ne  showed  but  little  gratitude.  Dr.  Plot  pub- 
lished, in  1686,  The  Natural  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire,  a  work  in  which  he  went  out  of  ms 
way  to  attack  the  Masonic  institution.  An 
able  defense  against  this  attack  will  be  found 
in  the  .third  volume  of  Oliver's  Golden  Remains 
^  the  Early  Masonic  Writers,  The  work  of 
Dr.  Plot  is  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
Masonic  student^  as  it  euiibits  the  condition 
of  Freemasonry  m  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  certainly,  it  not  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period,  and  is  an  anticipated  an- 
swer to  the  assertions  of  the  iconoclasts  who 
would  give  Freemasonry  its  birth  in  1717. 
For  this  purpose,  I  insert  so  much  of  his  ac- 
count as  refers  to  the  customs  of  the  society  in 
1686. 

''They  have  a  custom  in  Staffordshire,  of 
admitting  men  into  the  Society  of  Freemasons, 
that  in  the  moorelands  of  this  county  seems  to 
be  of  neater  request  than  anywhere  else, 
though  1  find  the  custom  spread  more  or  less 
all  over  the  nation;  for  here  I  found  persons  of 
the  most  eminent  quality  that  did  not  disdain 
to  be  of  this  fellowship).  Nor,  indeed,  need 
they,  were  it  of  that  antiquity  and  honor,  that 
is  pretended  in  a  large  parchment  volum  they 
have  amongst  them,  containing  the  history 
and  rules  of  the  Craft  of  Masonry.  Which  is 
there  deduced  not  only  from  sadred  writ,  but 

J>rof ane  story;  particularly  that  it  was  brought 
nto  England  by  St.  Amphibal,  and  first  com- 
municated to  St.  Alban,  who  set  down  the 
charges  of  Masonry,  and  was  made  paymaster 
and  governor  of  the  king's  works,  and  ^ve 
them  charges  and  manners  as  St.  Amphibal 
had  taught  him.  Which  were  after  con- 
firmed by  King  Athelstan,  whose  youngest 
son  Edwyn  loved  well  Masonry,  took  upon 
him  the  charges,  and  learned  the  manners,  and 
obtained  for  them  of  his  father  a  free  charter. 
Whereupon  he  caused  them  to  assemble  at 
York,  and  to  brins  all  the  old  books  of  their 
Craft,  and  out  of  uiem  ordained  such  charges 
and  manners  as  th^  then  thought  fit;  which 
charges  in  the  said  Schrole,  or  parchment  vol- 
um, are  in  part  declared;  and  thus  was  the 
Craft  of  Masonry  grounded  and  confirmed  in 
England.  It  is  alao  there  declared  that  these 
charges  and  manners  were  after  perused  and 
approved  by  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  council, 
both  as  to  Mast^  and  fellows  of  this  Right 
Worshipful  Craft. 

"Into  which  Society,  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted, they  call  a  meeting  (or  Lodg,  as  they 
term  it  in  some  places), which  must  consist  at 
lest  of  five  or  six  of  the  ancients  of  the  Order, 


whom  the  candidates  present  with  gloves,  and 
so  likewise  to  their  wives,  and  entertain  with 
a  collation,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place:  this  ended,  they  proceed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  them,  which  chieny  consists  in  the  com- 
munication of  certain  secret  signes,  whereby 
they  are  known  to  one  another  all  over  the 
nation,  by  which  means  they  have  mainte- 
nance whither  ever  they  travd,  for  if  any  man 
appear,  though  altogether  unloiown.  that  can 
show  any  of  Sese  signs  to  a  fellow  oi  the  Soci- 
ety, whom  they  otherwise  call  an  Accepted 
Mason,  he  is  obliged  presently  to  come  to  nim, 
from  what  company  or  place  soever  he  be  in; 
nay,  though  from  the  top  of  a  steeple  (what 
hasard  or  inconvenience  soever  he  run),  to 
know  his  pleasure  and  assist  him;  viz.,  if  he 
want  work,  he  is  bound  to  find  him  some;  or 
if  he  cannot  do  that,  to  give  him  mony,  or 
otherwise  support  him  till  work  can  be  had, 
which  is  one  of  their  articles;  and  it  is  an- 
other, that  they  advise  the  masters  they  work 
for  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  their  materials,  and  if  tney  be  any  way  out 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  buildings,  moaestly 
to  rectify  them  in  it,  that  Masonry  be  not  dis- 
honored; and  many  such  like  that  are  com- 
monly known;  but  some  others  they  have  (to 
which  they  are  sworn  after  their  fashion)  that 
none  know  but  themselves."  (Nat,  Hist,  of 
SU^ordshiref  ch.  viii.,  p.  316.) 

Plumb*  An  instrument  used  by  Opera- 
tive Masons  to  erect  peipendicular  fines,  and 
adopted  in  Speculative  Masonry  as  one  of  the 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft.  It  is  a  sym- 
bol of  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  inculcates 
that  integrity  of  life  and  undeviating  course 
of  morid  uprightness  which  can  alone  dis- 
tinguish the  good  and  just  man.  As  the  oper- 
ative workman  erects  his  temporal  builoing 
with  strict  observance  of  that  plumb-line, 
which  will  not  i)ennit  him  to  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so  the  Spec- 
ulative Mason,  guided  by  the  imerring  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  truth  inculcated  in  the  sym- 
bolic teachings  of  the  same  implement,  is 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  neither  bend- 
ing beneath  the  frowns  of  adversity  nor  yield- 
ing to  the  seductions  of  prosperity. 

To  the  man  thus  just  and  upright,  the  Scrip- 
tures attribute,  as  necessary  parts  of  his  char- 
acter, kindness  and  hberality,  temperance  and 
moderation,  truth  and  wisdom;  and  the  Pagan 
poet  Horace  (lib.  iii.,  od.  3)  pays,  in  one  of  nis 
most  admh*ed  odes,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
stem  immutability  of  the  man  who  is  upright 
and  tenacious  of  purpose. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  word  which  is  used  in  a  direct 
sense  to  indicate  strai^tness  of  course  or  per- 
pendicularity of  position,  is  also  employed  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  express  uprightness  of 
conduct.  Such  are  the  Latin  "rectum^" 
which  signifies  at  the  same  time  a  tight  line 
and  honesty  or  iniearity;  the  Greet:,  3^1^^. 
which  means  straight,  standing  uvright,  and 
also  equitable,  just,  true;  and  the  Hebrew 
tsedek,  which  in  a  physical  sense  denotes  righU 
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nesMf  strtdghfyiesSf  and  in  a  moral,  to^  is  right 
and  just.  Our  own  word  RIGHT  partakes  of 
this  peculiarity,  right  being  not  vmmgy  as  well 
9B  not  crooked. 

Ab  to  the  name,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
ptumb  IB  the  word  used  m  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry. Webster  sa3n9  that  as  a  noun  the  word 
is  sddom  used  except  in  composition.  Its 
constant  use,  therefore,  in  Masonry,  is  a  pe- 
cuhanty. 

Plnmb-Llne*  A  line  to  which  a  piece  of 
I^id  is  attached  so  as  to  make  it  hang  per- 
pNcndicularlv.  The  plumb-line,  some- 
times callea  simply  the  line^  is  one  of 
the  working-took  of  the  Past  Master. 
According  to  Preston,  it  was  one  of  the 
instruments  of  Masonry  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Master  of  a  Lod^e  at  his 
installation,  and  he  defines  its  sym- 
bolism as  f  oUowB : ''  The  line  teaches  the 
criterion  of  rectitude,  to  avoid  dissimu- 
lation in  conversation  and  action,  and 
to  direct  our  steps  in  thepatJi  which 
#  leads  to  immortality."  Tliis  idea  of 
the  immortal  life  was  alwasns  connected  in 
symbology  with  that  of  the  perpendicular — 
something  that  rose  directly  upward.  Thus 
in  the  pnmitive  church,  the  worshiping  Chris- 
tians stood  up  at  prayer  on  Sunday,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Ix)rd^s  resurrection  on  that  day. 
This  symbolism  is  not,  however,  preserved  m 
the  verse  of  the  prophet  Amos  (vii.  7),  which 
is  read  in  this  ooimtry  as  the  Scripture  pas- 
sage of  the  Second  Decree,  where  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  stnct  jiistice  which  God 
will  i^ply  to  the  jpeople  of  Israel.  It  there 
comddes  with  the  first  Masonic  defini- 
tion that  the  line  teaches  the  criterion 
of  moral  rectitude. 

Plumb-Blile*  A  narrow  board, 
having  a  plumb-line  suspended  from 
its  top  and  a  perpenoicular  mark 
througn  its  middle.  It  is  one  of  the 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft,  but 
in  Masonic  language  is  called  the 
Plwnbt  which  see. 
Plurality  oi  Totes.  See  Majority. 
Poetry  of  Masonry.  Although  Freema- 
sonry has  been  distinguished  more  than  any 
Oliver  single  institution  for  the  number  of 
verses  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  it  has  not 
produced  any  poetry  of  a  very  nigh  order, 
except  a  few  lyrical  effusions.  Kime,  al- 
though not  alw&ya  of  transcendent  merit,  has 
been  a  favorite  form  of  convejdng  its  instruc- 
tions. The  oldest  of  the  Constitutions^  that 
known  as  the  Halliwell  or  Regius  MS.,  is 
written  in  verse;  and  almost  all  the  early 
catechisms  of  the  degrees  were  in  the  form  of 
rime,  which,  although  often  doggerel  in 
character,  served  as  a  convenient  method  of 
assisting  the  memory.  But  the  imagination, 
which  might  have  been  occupied  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  seems  in  Freemasonnr  to  have 
been  exp>ended  in  the  construction  of  its  sym- 
bolism, which  may,  however,  be  considered 
often  as  the  results  of  true  poetic  genius. 
There  are,  besides  the  songs,  of  which  the 
number  in  all  languages  is  very  great,  an 


abundance  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  of  odes 
and  anthems^  some  of  which  are  not  discred- 
itable to  their  authors  or  to  the  Institution. 
But  there  are  very  few  poems  on  Masonic 
subjects  of  anv  length.  The  French  have  in- 
dulged more  than  any  other  nation  in  this  sort 
of  composition,  and  the  earliest  Masonic  poem 
known  is  one  published  at  Frankfort,  1756, 
with  the  title  of  Noblesse  des  FranoAfacons 
ou  Institution  de  leur  SociitS  avant  le  deluge 
universet  et  de  son  renouveUement  aprhs  le 
Deluge. 

It  was  printed  anonymously,  but  the  au* 
thorship  of  it  is  attributed  to  M.  Jartigue.  It 
is  a  transfer  to  verse  of  all  the  Masonic  myths 
contained  in  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft"  and 
the  traditional  history  of  Anderson.  Neither 
the  material  nor  the  execution  exempt  the 
author  from  Horace's  denunciation  of  poetic 
mediocrity. 

Pointed  Cubical  Stone.  The  "Broached 
Thumel"  (a.  v.)  mentioned  by  Dr.  Oliver  and 
others  in  the  Tracing-Board  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  and  known  to  the  I'Yench  Mason 
as  the  pierre  cubume^  has  an  ax  inserted  in 
the  apex.  Bro.  William  S.  Rockwell  consid- 
ered this  feature  in  the  Tracing-Board  re- 
markable and  suggestive  of  curious  reflections, 
and  thus  reasoned:  "The  cubic  stone  pointea 
with  an  axe  driven  into  it^  is  strikingly  similar 
to  a  peculiar  hieroglyphic  of  the  £g}rptians. 


The  name  of  one  of  their  gods  is  written  with  a 
determinative  sign  affixed  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
smooth  rectangular  stone  with  a  knife  over  it; 
but  the  most  singular  portion  of  the  circum- 
stance is,  that  this  hieroglyphic,  which  is  read 
by  Egyptologists,  Seth^  is  the  symbol  of  false- 
hood and  error,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
roueh  (Brute)  stone,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
faith  and  truth.  The  symbol  of  error  was  the 
soft  stone,  which  ooidd  be  cut :  the  s3rmbol  of 
truth,  the  hard  stone,  on  whicn  no  tool  could 
be  used." 

Seth  is  the  true  Egyptian  name  of  the  god 
known  afterward  by  the  name  of  TVp^o^Ii  ^^ 
one  time  devoutly  worshiped  and  profoundly 
venerated  in  the  culminating  epoch  of  the 
Pharaonic  empire,  as  the  monuments  of  Kar- 
nac  and  Medinet-Abou  testify.  But  in  time 
his  worship  was  overthrown,  his  shrines  dese- 
crated, his  name  and  titles  chiseled  from  the 
monumental  granite,  and  he  himself,  from 
being  venerated  as  the  giver  of  life  ana  bless* 
ings  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  d^aded  from  his 
position,  treated  as  a  aestroymg  demon,  and 
shunned  as  the  personification  of  evil.  This 
was  not  long  before  the  exode  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Seth  was  the  father  of  Judseus  and 
Palestinus,  is  the  god  of  the  Semitic  tribes  who 
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rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  bears  the 
swarthy  complexion  of  the  hated  race.  Seth 
18  also  known  by  oth^  names  in  the  hiero- 
glyphio  l^send^  among  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  Bar,  that  is  Bal.  known  to  us  in  sa- 
bred history  as  the  fatal  stumbling-block  of 
idolatry  to  the  Jewish  people.  (See  Triangle 
and  Square,)  [C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Points*  In  the  Old  ConsHttUians  known  as 
the  Hdliwell  or  Regius  MS.,  there  are  fifteen 
regulations  which  are  called  points.  The  fif- 
teen articles  which  precede  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  before  the  meeting  at  York, 
and  then  only  collected  after  search,  while  the 
fifteen  points  were  then  enacted.  Thus  we 
are  told-— 

'  Fifteen  artyculus  they  there  Bougton,  (aoughtt 

found  out,) 
And  fifteen  poyntys  there  they  w2x>gton,  (wrought, 
enacted,)*^ 

The  poinia  referred  to  in  the  ritualistic 
phrase,  ''arts,  parts,  and  points  of  the  hidden 
msrsteries  of  Masonry^"  are  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Institution.  Phillips's  New 
World  of  Words  (edit.  1706)  defines  point  as 
"  an  head  or  chief  matter."  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  speak  of  the  "points  of  Masonry." 

Points  of  Entrance,  Perfect.  In  the 
earliest  lectures  of  the  last  century  these  were 
called  ''Principal  Points."  The  designation 
of  them  as  "Perfect  Points  of  Entrance"  was 
of  a  later  date.  They  are  described  both  in 
the  English  and  the  American  S3r8tems.  Their 
specific  names,  and  their  allusion  to  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  are  the  same  in  both;  but  the 
verbal  explanations  differ,  although  not  sub- 
stantially. They  are  so  called  because  they 
refer  to  four  important  points  of  the  initia- 
tion. The  Guttural  refers  to  the  entrance 
upon  the  penal  responsibilities;  the  Pectoral, 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Lodge;  the  Manual, 
to  the  entrance  on  the  covenant;  and  the 
Pedal,  to  the  entrance  on  the  instructions  in 
the  northeast. 

Points  of  FeUowshlp,  Five*  There  are 
duties  owing  by  every  Mason  to  his  breth- 
ren, which,  from  their  symbolic  allusion  to 
certain  points  of  the  body,  and  from  the  lesson 
of  brotherly  love  which  tney  teach,  are  called 
the  "Five  Points  of  Fellowship."  They  are 
s3rmbolically  illustrated  in  the  Third  Degree, 
and  have  been  summed  up  by  Oliver  as  "as- 
sisting a  brother  in  his  distress,  6up]3orting 
him  in  his  virtuous  undertaking,  praying  for 
his  welfare,  keeping  inviolate  his  secrets,  and 
vindicating  his  reputation  as  well  in  his  ab- 
sence as  in  his  presence."    (Landm,,  L,  185.) 

Cole,  in  the  Freemason^  Library  (p.  190), 
dves  tne  same  ideas  in  dififuser  limguage,  as 
follows: 

"First.  When  the  necessities  of  a  broths 
call  for  my  aid  and  suppjort,  I  will  be  ever 
ready  to  lend  him  such  assistance,  to  save  him 
from  smking,  as  may  not  be  detrimental  to 
myself  or  connections,  if  I  find  him  worthy 
thereof. 

"Second.  Indolence  shall  not  cause  my 
footsteps  to  halt,  nor  wrath  turn  them  aside; 


but  forgetting  every  selfish  consideration,  I 
will  be  ever  swift  of  foot  to  serve,  help,  and 
execute  benevolence  to  a  fellow-creature  in 
distress,  and  more  particularly  to  a  brother 
Mason. 

"Third.  When  I  offer  up  my  ejaculations 
to  Almighty  God,  a  brother's  wefiare  I  will 
rememb^  as  my  own;  for  as  the  voices  of 
babes  and  suckhngs  ascend  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  so  most  assuredly  will  the  breathings  of 
a  fervent  heart  arise  to  the  mansions  of  bliss, 
as  our  prayers  are  certainly  required  of  each 
other. 

"Fourth.  A  brother's  secrets,  delivered  to 
me  as  such,  I  will  keep  as  I  would  my  own;  as 
betrajrin^  that  trust  might  be  doing  him  the 
greatest  mjury  he  coidd  sustain  in  this  mortal 
Bfe;  nay,  it  would  be  like  the  viUany  of  an 
assassin,  who  lurks  in  darkness  to  stab  his  ad- 
versary, when  unarmed  and  least  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy. 

"Fifth.  A  brother's  charact»  I  will  support 
in  his  absence  as  I  would  in  his  presence:  I 
wiU  not  wrongfully  revile  him  myself,  nor  will 
I  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  others,  if  in  my  power 
to  OTevent  it." 

The  enumeration  of  these  Points  by  some 
other  more  recent  authorities  differs  from 
Cole's,  apparently,  only  in  the  order  in  which 
the  Points  are  placed.  The  latter  order  is 
given  as  follows  in  Mackeys  Lexicon  of  Free" 
masonry: 

"First.  Indolence  should  not  cause  our 
footsteps  to  halt,  or  wrath  turn  them  aside; 
but  with  eager  alacrity  and  swiftness  of  foot, 
we  should  press  forward  in  the  exercise  ot 
charity  and  kindness  to  a  distressed  fellow- 
creatmre. 

"Secondly.  In  our  devotions  to  Almighty 
God,  we  shotdd  remember  a  brother's  wdfare 
as  our  own;  for  the  prayers  of  a  fervent  and 
sincere  heart  will  find  no  less  favor  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  because  the  petition  for  self  is 
mingled  with  aspirations  of  benevolence  for  a 
friend. 

"Thirdly.  When  a  brother  intrusts  to  our 
keeping  the  secret  thoudits  of  his  bosom,  pni- 
dence  and  fidelity  should  place  a  oacrea  seal 
upon  our  lips,  lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
we  betray  the  solemn  trust  confided  to  our 
honor. 

"Fourthly.  When  adversity  has  visited  our 
brother,  and  his  calamities  call  for  our  aid,  we 
should  cheerfullv  and  hberallv  stretoh  forth 
the  hand  of  kindness,  to  save  nim  from  sink- 
ing, and  to  relieve  his  necessities. 

"Fifthly.  While  with  candor  and  kindness 
we  should  admonish  a  brother  of  his  faults,  we 
shoidd  never  revile  his  character  behind  his 
back,  but  rather,  when  attacked  by  others, 
support  and  defend  it." 

The  difference  here  is  apparently  only  in  the 
order  of  enumeration,  but  really  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  symbols  on  which  the 
instructions  are  founded.  In  the  old  system, 
the  symbols  are  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  knee, 
the  breast,  and  the  back.  In  the  new  system, 
the  first  symbol  or  the  hand  is  omitted,  and  the 
mouth  and  the  ear  substituted.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  this  omission  of  the  first  and  in- 
sertkm  <^  the  last  are  innovations,  which 
sprung  up  in  1S42  at  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, ana  the  enumeration  |;iven  by  Cole  is 
the  old  and  genuine  one,  which  was  oripinall^ 
taught  in  England  by  Preston,  and  m  this 
country  by  Webb. 

Points,  The  Ftve.  See  Chromatic  Cdten" 
dor. 

Points,  Twelve  Grand.  See  Tvjdve  Origv- 
naX  Points  of  Masonry, 

Point  within  a  Circle.  This  is  a  symbol 
of  ipreat  interest  and  importance,  and  brings 
us  mto  close  connection  with  the  early  sym- 
bolism of  the  solar  orbiind  the  universe,  which 
was  predominant  in  the  ancient  sun-worship. 
The  lectures  of  Freemasonry  give  what  mod- 
em Monitors  have  made  an  exoteric  explami- 
tion  of  the  symbol,  in  telling  us  that  the  point 
represents  an  individual  brother,  the  circle  the 
boimdary  line  of  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  and 
the  two  perpendicular  parallel  lines  the  patron 
saints  of  the  Order — St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

But  that  this  was  not  always  its  symbolic 
signification,  we  may  collect  from  the  true  his- 
tory of  its  connection  with  the  phallus  of  the 
Ancient  Mysteries.  The  phallus,  as  I  have 
already  shown  under  the  word,  was  among  the 
Egyptians  the  symbol  of  fecundity,  expressed 
by  the  male  generative  principle.  It  was 
communicated  from  the  rites  of  Osiris  to  the 
religious  festivals  of  Greece.  Among  the 
Asiatics  the  same  emblem,  under  the  name  of 
lii^gam,  was,  in  connection  with  the  female 
principle,  worshiped  as  the  symbols  of  the 
Great  Father  and  Mother,  or  producing  causes 
of  the  human  race,  after  their  destruction  by 
the  deluge.  On  this  subject,  Captain  Wilford 
(Asiat.  Res.)  remarks  "that  it  was  believed  in 
India,  that,  at  the  general  deluge,  everything 
was  involved  in  the  common  destruction  ex- 
cept the  male  and  female  principles,  or  organs 
of  generation,  which  were  destined  to  produce 
a  new  race,  and  to  repeople  the  earth  when  the 
waters  had  subsided  from  its  surface.  The 
female  principle,  symboUzed  by  the  moon,  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  lunette  or  crescent;  while 
the  male  principle,  symbolized  by  the  sun,  as- 
suming the  form  of  the  h'ngam,  placed  himself 
erect  in  the  center  of  the  lunette,  like  the  mast 
of  a  ship.  The  two  principles,  in  this  united 
form,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  prevalence  on  the  earth; 
and  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  a  new  race 
of  men."  Here,  then,  was  the  first  outline  of 
the  point  within  a  circle,  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  fecundity,  and  doubtless  the  symbol, 
connected  with  a  different  history,  that, 
namdy,  of  Osiris,  was  transmitted  by  the  In- 
dian philosophers  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  other 
nations,  who  derived,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  all  their  rites  from  the  East. 

It  was  in  deference  to  this  symbolism  that, 
as  Higgins  remarks  (Anacal.y  ii.,  306),  circular 
temples  were  in  the  very  earUest  ages  univer- 
sally erected  in  cyclar  numbers  to  do  honor  to 
the  Deity. 
In  India  stone  circles,  or  rather  their  ruins, 


are  everywhere  found;  among  the  oldest  of 
which,  according  to  Moore  (Panth,,  242),  is 
that  of  Dipaldiana,  and  whose  execution  will 
compete  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  old- 
est monuments  of  the  Druids  we  find,  as  at 
Stonehenffe  and  Abury,  the  circle  of  stones. 
In  fact,  aD  the  temples  of  the  Druids  were  cir- 
cular, with  a  single  stone  erected  in  the  center. 
A  Druidical  monument  in  Pembrokeshire, 
called  Y  Cromlech,  is  described  as  consisting 
of  several  rude  stones  pitched  on  end  in  a  cir- 
cular order,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  a 
vast  stone  placed  on  several  pillars.  Near 
Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  says  Oliver  (Signs 
and  Symbols,  174),  is  anouier  specimen  of  this 
Druidical  symbol.  On  a  hill  stands  a  circle  of 
forty  stones  placed  perpendicularly,  of  about 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  one  stone  in 
the  center  of  greater  altitude. 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  the  hall  of  Odin 
contain^  twelve  seats,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  for  the  principal  gods,  with  an  ele- 
vated seat  in  the  center  for  Odin.  Scandina- 
vian monuments  of  this  form  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Scania,  Zealand,  and  Jutland. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  ssrmbol  among  the  ancients. 
And  now  let  us  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
Masonic  symbol. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phallus  and  the  point 
within  a  circle  come  from  the  same  source,  and 
must  have  been  identical  in  signification. 
But  the  phallus  was  the  symbol  of  fecundity, 
or  the  male  generative  principle,  which  by 
the  ancients  was  supposed  to  be  the  sim  (they 
looking  to  the  creature  and  not  to  the  Oeator), 
because  by  the  sun's  heat  and  light  the  earth  is 
made  prolific,  and  its  productions  are  brought 
to  maturity.  The  pomt  within  the  circle  was 
then  originally  the  symbol  of  the  sun;  and  as 
the  lingam  of  India  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
lunette,  so  it  stands  within  the  center  of  the 
Universe,  typified  by  the  circle,  impregnating 
and  vivifying  it  with  its  heat.  And  thus  the 
astronomers  nave  been  led  to  adopt  the  same 
figure  as  their  ^yonbol  of  the  sun. 

Now  it  is  acunitted  that  the  Lodge  repre- 
sents the  world  or  the  universe,  and  the  Master 
and  Wardens  within  it  represent  the  sun  in 
three  positions.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Masonic  sjrmbolism  of 
the  point  within  the  circle.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  but  imder  a  different  form,  as  the  Mas- 
ter and  Wardens  of  a  Lodge.  The  Master  and 
Wardens  are  symbols  of  the  sun,  the  Lodge  of 
the  universe,  or  world,  just  as  the  point  is  the 
symbol  of  the  same  sun,  and  the  surrounding 
circle  of  the  universe. 

*  An  addition  to  the  above  may  be  given,  by 
referring  to  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  found  upon  their  monu- 
ments, which  was  a  circle  centered  by  an 
A  U  M,  supported  by  two  erect  parallel  ser- 
pents; the  circle  being  expressive  of  the  col- 
lective people  of  the  world,  protected  by  the 
parallel  attributes,  ^e  Power  and  Wisdom  of 

*  From  this  point  the  article  is  by  C.  T.  Mo- 
Clenachan. 
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the  Creator.  Tlie  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  the 
\Af^  ftJP,  representing  the  Egyptian  omnipo- 
tent Qod,  surrounded  by  His  creation,  having 
for  a  boimdary  no  other  limit  than  what  may 
come  within  his  boundless  scope,  his  Wisdom 
and  Power.  At  times  this  circle  is  represented 


by  the  Ananta  (Sanskrit,  eternity)  ^  a  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  l*he  parallel  ser- 
pents were  of  the  cobra  species. 

It  has  been  suggestively  said  that  the  Ma- 
sonic symbol  reiS^  to  the  circuits  or  cir- 
cumambulation  of  the  initiate  about  the 
sacred  Altar,  which  supports  the  three  Great 
Lights  as  a  central  point,  while  the  brethren 
stand  in  two  parallel  lines. 

Poland*  Freemasoniy  was  introduced  into 
Poland,  in  1736,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^« 
land;  but  in  1739  the  Lodges  were  closed  m 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  Ring  Augustus  II., 
who  enforced  the  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XII. 
From  1742  to  1749  Masonry  was  revived  and 
several  Lodges  erected,  which  flourished  for  a 
time,  but  afterward  fell  into  decay.  In  1766 
Count  Mosrvnski  sought  to  put  it  on  a  better 
footing,  and  in  1769  a  Grand  Lodge  was 
formed,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Lod^e  of  England  recognized  this 
body  as  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  On  the 
first  division  of  Poland,  the  labors  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  suspended;  but  they  were 
revived  in  1773  by  Count  Bruhl,  who  intro- 
duced the  ritual  of  the  Strict  Observance,  es- 
tablished several  new  Lodges,  and  aclmowl- 
edged  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Lodges  of 
G^many.  There  was  a  Lodge  in  Warsaw, 
¥^rking  in  the  French  Rite,  under  the  au« 
thority  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  Fran^  and  an- 
other under  the  English  S3rstem.  Tnese  dif- 
ferences of  Rites  created  many  dissensions, 
but  in  August,  1781^  the  Lodge  Catherine  oi 
the  North  Star  received  a  Warrant  as  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge,  and  on  Decemb^  27th 
of  the  same  year  the  body  was  organized,  and 
Ignatius  Pococki  elected  Grand  Master  of  all 
IVklish  and  Lithuanian  Lodges,  the  English 


system  being  provisionallv  adopted.  In  1794, 
with  the  oiasolution  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Lodges  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  portions 
of  the  partition  were  suppressed,  and  those 
only  in  Prussian  Poland  continued  their  ex- 
istence. Uoon  the  creation,  by  Napoleon,  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  Grand  Orient 
of  Poland  was  immediately  established.  This 
body  continued  in  operation  until  1823,  with 
more  than  forty  Lodges  under  its  obedience. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Order  was  inter- 
dicted in  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  tJie  Em- 
peror Alexander  prohibiting  all  secret  societies, 
and  all  the  Lodees  were  thereon  closed.  Dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  1830  a  few  Lodges  arose,  but 
they  lasted  only  until  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed. 

Politics.  There  is  no  charge  more  fre- 
quently made  against  Freemasonry  than  that 
of  its  tendency  to  revolution,  and  conspiracy, 
and  to  political  organizations  which  may  af- 
fect the  peace  of  society  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  governments.  It  was  the  substance 
of  all  Bamiel's  and  Robison's  accusations, 
that  the  Jacobinism  of  France  and  Germany 
was  nurtured  in  the  Lodges  of  those  countries; 
it  was  the  theme  of  all  the  denunciations  of 
the  anti-Masons  of  America,  that  the  Order 
was  seeking  a  political  ascendancy  and  an 
undue  influence  over  the  government;  it  has 
been  the  unjust  accusation  of  every  enemy  of 
the  Institution  in  all  times  past,  that  its  ob- 
ject and  aim  is  the  possession  of  power  and 
control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  It  is  in  vain 
that  history  records  no  instance  of  this  unlaw- 
ful connection  between  Freemasonry  and  pol- 
itics: it  is  in  vain  that  the  libeler  is  directed 
to  tne  Ancient  Constitutions  of  the  Order, 
which  expressly  forbid  such  connection;  the 
libel  is  stul  written,  and  Masonry  is  again  and 
again  condemned  as  a  political  club. 

Polkal*  A  significant  word  in  the  hi^h 
degrees,  which  means  altogether  separaUdf  m 
allusion  to  the  disunited  condition  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  at  the  time,  divided  as  it  was  into 
various  and  conflicting  rites.  The  word  is 
corrupted  from  palcolf  and  is  derived  from  the 
radical  7S,  pal,  which,  as  Gesenius  says,  every- 
where implies  separation,  and  the  aaverbiai 
7^fkol,  wnoUy,  altogether. 

Polycliroiilcon.  Ranulf  Higden,  a  monk 
of  Chester,  wrote,  about  1350,  under  this  title 
a  Latin  chronicle,  which  was  translated  into 
English  in  1387  by  John  Trevisa,  and  pub- 
lished by  William  Caxton,  in  1482,  as  The 
Polychranican;  "conteynyng  the  fierynges 
and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes.''  Another  edition 
was  published  (though,  perhape^t  was  the 
same  book  with  a  new  title)  by  Wjmkyn  de 
Woorde,  in  1485,  as  Policronicont  in  which 
hooke  ben  comprysed  bryefly  many  wonderfvl 
hystaryea,  Englished  by  one  Treviea^  vicarye  of 
Barkley,etc.,  a  copy  of  which  sold  in  1857  for 
£37.  There  was  another  translation  in  the 
same  century  by  an  unknown  author.  The 
two  translations  made  the  book  familiar  to 
the  English  public,  with  whom  it  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  work.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  Old  Conatu 
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tiUwns  now  known  as  the  Cooke  Manuacript. 
Indeed,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
writers  of  the  old  Masonic  records  borrowed 
from  the  Polyckronicon  many  of  their  early 
legends  of  Masonry.  In  1865  there  was  pub- 
lifihed  at  London,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  an  edition  of  the  original 
Latin  chronicle^  with  both  the  English  trans- 
lations, that  of  Trevisa  and  that  of  the  im^ 
known  writer. 

Pomegraiuite*  The  pomegranate,  as  a 
^mbol,  was  known  to  ana  highKr  esteemed  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  description 
of  the  pillars  which  stood  at  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  (see  1  Kings  vii.  15),  it  is  said  that  the 
artificer  "made  two  chapiters  of  molten  brass 
to  set  upon  the  tope  of  the  jsiUars.''  Now  the 
Hebrew  word  caphtoriniy  which  has  been  trans* 
lated  "chapiters,''  and  for  which,  in  Amos  ix. 
1,  the  word  "lintel"  has  been  incorrectly  sub- 
stituted (though  the  marginal  reading  cor- 
rects the  error),  signifies  an  artijicial  large 
pomefffxinate,  or  globe.  The  ori^nal  meaning 
IS  not  preserved  in  the  Septuagmt,  which  has 
c^aiDonripy  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  which  uses 
"spnsrula,"  both  meaning  simply  "a  round 
ball."  But  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,  has 
kept  to  the  literal  Hebrew.  It  was  customary 
to  place  such  ornaments  upon  the  tope  or 
heads  of  columns,  and  in  other  situations. 
The  skirt  of  Aaron's  robe  was  ordered  to  be 
decorated  with  golden  beUs  and  pom^ranates. 
and  they  were  among  the  ornaments  fixed 
upon  the  golden  candelabra.  There  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  attached  to  this  fruit 
some  mystic  signification,  to  which  it  is  in- 
debted for  the  veneration  thus  paid  to  it.  If 
so,  this  mystic  meaning  should  be  traced  into 
Spurious  Freemasonry;  for  there,  after  all,  if 
there  be  any  antiquity  in  our  Order,  we  shall 
find  the  parallel  of  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  Syrians  at  Damascus  worshiped  an 
idol  which  they  called  Rimmon.  This  was 
the  same  idol  that  was  worshiped  by  Naaman 
before  his  conversion,  as  recorded  in  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Kings.  The  learned  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  as  to  the  natiu*e  of  this  idol, 
whether  he  was  a  representation  of  Helios  or 
the  Sun,  the  god  of  the  Phoenicians^  or  of 
Venus,  or  according  to  Grotius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  in  Kings,  of  Saturn,  or 
what,  according  to  Statins,  seems  moreprob- 
able,  of  Jupiter  Cassius.  But  it  is  sufficient 
for  thepresent  purpose  to  know  that  Rimmon 
is  the  Hebrew  and  Svriao  tor  pomegranate, 

Cumberland,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough (Ori^.Oent.  An^.,  p.  60),  quotes  Achil- 
les Statins,  a  converted  Pagan,  and  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  saying  that  on  Mount  Cas- 
sius (which  Bochart  places  between  Canaan 
and  Egypt)  there  was  a  temple  wherein  Jupi- 
ter's image  held  a  pom^ranate  in  his  hand, 
which  Statins  goes  on  to  say.  "had  a  mystical 
meanine."  Sanconiathon  thinks  this  temple 
was  bunt  bv  the  descendants  of  the  Cabui. 
Ciunberland  attempts  to  explain  this  mystery 
thus:  "Agreeably  nereunto  I  guess  that  the 
pomegranate  in  uie  hand  of  Jupiter  or  Juno, 
(because,  when  it  is  opened,  it  discloses  a 


great  number  of  seeds,)  sigmfied  only,  that 
Qiose  deities  were,  being  long-lived,  the  parents 
of  a  great  many  children,  and  families  that 
soon  grew  into  nations,  which  thev  planted  in 
large  possessions,  when  the  world  was  newly 
b^^un  to  be  peopled^  by  giving  them  laws  and 
other  useful  inventions  to  make  their  lives 
comfortable." 

Pausanias  (Corinthiaca,  p.  59)  sa3n9  he  saw. 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Mycense,  an  image  of 
Juno  holding  in  one  hand  a  scepter,  and  in  the 
other  a  pomegranate;  but  he  likewise  declines 
assigning  any  explanation  of  the  emblem, 
merely  decluinff  that  it  was  kifoppnit^6r^po% 
xirfos — "a  forbidden  mystery."  That  is,  one 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  Cabiri  to  be  di- 
vulged. 

In  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  ob- 
served in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  it  was 
held  unlawful  for  Uie  celebrants  (who  were 
women)  to  eat  the  pomegranate.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  it  was 
supposed  that  this  fruit  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Bacchus. 

Bryant  (Anc,  Myth,,  iii.,  237)  says  that  the 
Ark  was  looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  man- 
kind, and  on  this  account  it  was  figured  under 
the  semblance  of  a  pom^ranate;  for  as  this 
fruit  abounds  with  seeds,  it  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the  Ark,  which  con- 
tained the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  In 
fact,  few  plants  had  among  the  ancients  a 
more  mythical  history  than  the  pomegranate. 

From  the  Hebrews,  who  used  it  mystically 
at  the  Temple^  it  paE»ed  over  to  the  Masons, 
who  adopted  it  as  the  sjrmbol  of  plenty,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  swelling  and 
seed-abounding  fruit. 

Pomme  Verte  (Green  Apple),  Order  of 
the.  An  androgjrnous  Order,  instituted  in 
Germany  in  1780,  and  afterward  introduced 
into  France.     (Thory,  ilctoLoi.,  i.,  333.) 

PommeL  A  roimd  knob;  a  term  applied 
to  the  globes  or  balls  on  the  top  of  the  piUars 
which  stood  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  Masonic  lectures 
from  Scriptural  language.  The  two  pommels 
of  the  chapiters  is  in  2  Chron.  iv.  13.  It  is. 
however,  an  architectural  term,  thus  defined 
by  Parker  (Gloss,  Arch.,  p.  365):  "Pommel  de- 
notes generally  any  ornament  of  a  globular 
form." 

Pontlfes  Frbres.    See  Bridge  Builders, 

Pontifex.    See  Bridge  Buildirs, 

Pontiff*  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
of  this  word  in  the  article  on  the  "Bridge 
Builders  of  the  Middle  Ages."  the  following 
from  Athanase  Coquerel,  fils,  in  a  recent 
essay  entitled  The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Rom-' 
ish  Churchy  will  be  interesting. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  'pontiff'?  '  Pon- 
tiff' means  bridge  maiker,  brid^  builder. 
Why  are  they  called  in  that  way?  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact:  In  the  very  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  Rome,  at  a  time  of  which 
we  have  a  very  fabulous  history  and  but  few 
existing  monuments,  the  little  town  of  Rome, 
not  built  on  seven  nills,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed— ^there  are  eleven  of  them  now;  then 
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there  were  within  the  town  less  than  seven, 
even — ^that  little  town  had  a  great  deal  to  fear 
from  an  enemy  which  should  take  one  of  the 
hills  that  were  out  of  town — ^the  Janlcidum — 
because  the  Janiculimi  is  higher  than  the 
others,  and  from  that  hill  an  enemy  could  very 
easily  throw  stones,  fire,  or  any  means  of  de- 
struction into  the  town.  The  Janiculum  was 
separated  from  the  town  by  the  Tiber.  Then 
the  first  necessity  for  the  defense  of  that  little 
town  of  Rome  was  to  have  a  bridge.  They 
had  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and 
a  great  point  of  interest  to  the  town  was,  that 
this  briage  should  be  kept  always  in  good  order, 
so  that  at  any  moment  troops  coula  pass  over. 
Then,  with  the  special  genius  of  the  Romans, 
of  which  we  have  other  instances,  they  or- 
dained, curiously  enough,  that  the  men,  who 
were  a  corporation,  to  take  care  of  that  bridge 
should  be  sacred;  that  their  function,  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  the  town,  shoidd  be  con- 
sidered holy;  that  they  should  be  priests;  and 
the  highest  of  them  was  called  'the  nigh  bridge 
maker.'  So  it  happened  that  there  was  m 
Rome  a  corporation  of  bridge  makers — poiV' 
tificea — of  whom  the  head  was  the  most  sacred 
of  all  Romans;  because  in  those  days  his  life 
and  the  life  of  his  companions  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  town.'' 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  title  of  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  assumed  bv  the  Pope  of  Rome,  literally 
means  the  Grand  Bridge  Builder. 

Pontiff^  Grand.    See  Grand  Pontiff, 

Poor  FeUow-Soldlers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Pauperes  commiliUmes  Jesu  Christi.)  This 
was  the  title  first  assumed  by  the  Knights 
Templars. 

Pooroosh.  The  spirit  or  essence  of  Brahm 
in  the  Indian  religious  system. 

Poppy*  In  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
the  poppy  waa  the  s^bol  of  regeneration. 
The  somniferous  qualities  of  the  plant  ex- 
pressed the  idea  of  quiescence;  but  the  seeds 
of  a  new  existence  which  it  contained  were 
thought  to  show  that  nature,  though  her  pow- 
ers were  suspended,  yet  possessed  the  capabil- 
ity of  being  called  into  a  renewed  existence. 
Thus  the  poppy  planted  near  a  grave  sym- 
bolised the  idea  of  a  resiurection.  Hence,  it 
conveyed  the  same  s}rmbolism  as  the  ever- 
green or  sprig  of  acacia  does  in  the  Masonic 
mysteries. 

Porch  of  the  Temple.  See  Temple  of 
Solomon, 

Porta,  Gambattlsta.  A  physicist  of 
Naples,  who  was  bom  in  1545  anodied  in  1615. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  SegretL  or  ''Acad- 
emy of  Secrets, "  which  see.  He  devoted 
hiinself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura^  ana  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  Magic,  Physi- 
ognomy, and  Secret  Writing.  De  Feller 
(Biojfi,  Univ,)  classes  him  with  Ck>melius 
Agrippa,  Cardan,  Paracelsus,  and  other  dis- 
ciples of  occidt  philosophy. 

Porttforlam.  A  banner  like  unto  the  gon- 
falon, used  as  an  ensi^  in  cathedrals,  and 
Dome  at  the  head  of  religious  processions. 

Portugal.    Freemasonry  was  introduced 


into  Portugal  in  1736,  when  a  Lodge  was  in* 
stituted  at  Lisbon,  under  a  Deputation  to 
George  Gordon  from  Lord  Weymouth,  Grand 
Master  of  England.  '  An  attempt  was  made 
by  John  Coustos  to  establish  a  second  in  1743, 
but  he  and  his  companions  were  arrested  bv 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  Lodge  suppressed. 
Freemasonry  must,  however,  have  continued 
to  exist,  although  secretly  practised,  for  in 
1776  other  arrests  of  Freemasons  were  made 
by  the  Holy  Office.  But  through  the  whole 
of  the  ei^teenth  century  the  history  of  Ma- 
sonry in  Portugal  was  the  history  of  an  unin- 
termpted  persecution  by  the  Church  and  the 
State.  In  1805  a  Grand  Lod^e  was  estab- 
lished at  Lisbon,  and  Egaz-Montz  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  John  Vl.,  during  his  exile, 
issued  from  Santa  Cruz,  in  181^  a  decree 
against  the  Masons,  which  declared  that 
every  Mason  who  should  be  arrested  should 
suffer  death,  and  his  property  be  confiscated  to 
the  State;  and  this  law  was  extended  to  for- 
eigners residing  in  Portugal,  aa  well  aa  to  na^ 
tives.  This  bigoted  sovereign,  on  his  res- 
toration to  the  throne,  promulgated  in  1823 
another  decree  against  the  Qrder^  and  Free- 
masonry fell  into  abeyance;  but  m  1834  the 
Lodges  were  again  revived.  But  dissensions 
in  rSference  to  Masonic  authority  unfortu- 
nately arose  among  the  Fraternity  of  Portugal, 
which  involved  the  history  of  the  Order  in 
that  country  in  much  confusion.  There  were 
in  a  few  years  no  less  than  four  bodies  claim- 
ing Masonic  jurisdiction,  namely,  a  Grande 
Onente  Lusitano,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which,  in 
1846,  received  Letters-Patent  from  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Brazil  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Supreme  Council;  a  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  with  a  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix  working  under  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Rites  of  Ireland;  and  two 
Grand  Orients  working  under  contending 
Grand  Masters.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  these  opposing  bodies,  but  without 
success;  and,  to  aad  to  the  difficulty,  we  find, 
about  1862.  another  body  calling  itself  the 
Orient  of  the  Masonic  Confederation.  But 
all  embarrassments  were  at  length  removed 
by  the  alliance,  in  1871,  of  the  United  Grand 
Orient  with  the  Supreme  Council,  and  the 
Masonic  interests  of  Portugal  are  now  pros- 
perously conducted  by  the  "Grande  Onente 
Lusitano  Unido,  Supremo  Conselho  de  Ma- 
9onaria  Portugueza. 

Postulant*  The  title  given  to  the  candi- 
date in  the  degree  of  Eni|pit  Kadosh.  From 
the  Latin  postulans,  asking  for,  wishing  to 
have. 

Pot  €i  Incense.  As  a  symbol  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  should  be  offered  up  to  Deity,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Third  Degree.  (See  /n- 
cen89,) 

Pot  of  Manna.    See  Manna,  Pot  of. 

Poursulvant*  More  correctly,  Pwrsuv' 
vant,  which  see. 

Practlcus.  The  Third  Degree  of  the  Ger- 
man Rose  Croix. 
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FrmxoeMis.  The  followers  of  Praxeas  in 
the  second  century,  who  proclaimed  a  unity 
in  God,  and  that  He  haa  suffered  upon  the 
cross. 

Prayer*  Freemasonry  is  a  rdigious  insti- 
tution, and  hence  its  regulations  inculcate  the 
use  of  prayer  "as  a  proper  tribute  of  grati- 
tude," to  borrow  the  language  of  Preston,  "to 
the  beneficent  Author  of  Life.''  Hence  it  is 
of  indispensable  obligation  that  a  Lodge,  a 
Chapter,  or  anv  other  Masonic  body,  should 
be  Doth  opened  and  closed  w'th  prayer;  and 
in  the  Lodges  working  in  the  £n^h  and 
American  systems  the  obligation  is  strictly 
observed.  The  prayers  used  at  opening  and 
closing  in  America  differ  in  language  from  the 
early  formulas  found  in  the  second  edition  of 
Preston,  and  for  the  alterations  we  are  prob- 
ably indebted  to  Webb.  The  prayers  uaed  in 
the  middle  and  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  to  be  found  in  Preston 
(ed.  1775),  and  are  as  follows: 

At  Opening. — "May  the  favor  of  Heaven 
be  upon  this  our  happv  meeting;  may  it  be 
begun,  carried  on,  and  ended  m  order,  har- 
mony, and  brotherly  love:  Amen." 

At  Closing. — "May  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
be  with  us  and  all  regular  Masons,  to  beautify 
and  cement  us  with  every  moral  and  social 
virtue:  Amen." 

Th&ce  is  also  a  prayer  at  the  initiation  of 


form,  is  much  older  than  Preston,  who 
changed  and  altered  the  much  longer  for- 
mula which  had  been  used  previous  to  his 
day.  It  was  asserted  by  D^rmott  that  the 
prayer  at  initiation  was  a  ceremony  onlv 
m  use  among  the  "Ancients"  or  Atholl 
Masons,  and  that  it  was  omitted  by  the 
"Modems."  But  this  cannot  be  so,  as  is 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  earliest 
editions  of  Preston.  We  have  moreover  a 
form  of  prayer  "to  be  used  at  the  admis- 
sion of  a  brother^"  contained  in  the  Pocket 
Companion,  published  in  1754,  by  John 
Scott,  an  adherent  of  the  "Modems,''  which 
proves  that  they  as  well  as  the  "Ancients" 
observed  the  usage  of  prayer  at  an  initiation. 
There  is  a  still  more  ancient  formula  of 
"Prayer  to  be  used  of  Christian  Masons  at 
the  empointing  of  a  brother,"  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  IV.,  from 
1461  to  1483,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  might  of  Godj  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  glorious  Son  through 
the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  hath 
been  three  persona  in  one  Godhead,  be  with 
us  at  our  beginning,  give  us  grace  to  govern 
in  our  Uving  nere.  tnat  we  may  only  come  tc 
his  bliss  that  shall  never  have  an  end." 

The  custom  of  commencing  and  ending 
labor  with  prayer  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Operative  Freemasons  of  Eng- 
land, flndel  says  (Hist.,  p.  7S),  that  "then* 
Lodges  were  opened  at  sunrise,  the  Master 
taking  his  station  in  the  East  ana  the  brethren 
forming  a  half  circle  around  him«    After 


prayer,  each  craftsman  had  his  daily  work 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  received  his  instruc- 
tions. At  sunset  tney  again  assembled  after 
labor,  prayer  was  offered,  and  their  wages  paid 
to  them."  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  German 
Stone-Masons,  who  were  even  more  religiously 
demonstrative  than  their  English  brethren, 
must  have  observed  the  same  custom. 

As  to  the  posture  to  be  observed  in  Masonic 
prayer,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  lower 
degrees  the  usual  posture  is  standing.  At 
an  initiation  the  candidate  kneels,  but  the 
brethren  stand.  In  the  higher  degrees  the 
usual  posture  is  to  kneel  on  the  right  knee. 
These  are  at  least  the  usages  which  are 
generally  practised  in  America. 

Preadamlte*  A  degree  contained  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Scottish  Rite. 

Frecautlonu  In  opening  and  closing  the 
Lodge^  in  the  adinission  of  visitors,  in  con- 
versation with  or  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
the  Mason  is  charged  to  use  the  necessary 
precaution,  lest  that  should  be  communicated 
to  the  profane  which  e^ould  only  be  known 
to  the  initiated. 

Preeedency  of  Lodges.  The  precedency 
of  Lodges  is  always  derived  from  the  date 
of  their  Warrants  of  Constitution,  the  oldest 
Lodge  ranking  as  No.  1.  As  this  precedency 
confers  certain  privileges^  the  number  of  the 
Lodge  is  always  determmed  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  while  the  name  is  left  to  the  selection 
of  the  members. 

Preceptor*  Grand  Preceptor,  or  Grand 
Prior,  or  Preceptor,  or  Prior,  was  the  title 
indifferently  given  by  the  Knights  Templar 
to  the  oflScer  who  presided  over  a  province  or 
kingdom,  as  the  Urand  Prior  or  Grand  Pre- 
ceptor of  England,  who  was  called  in  the  East 
the  Prior  or  Preceptor  of  England.  The 
principal  of  these  Grand  Preceptors  were  those 
of  Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch. 

Preceptory*  The  houses  or  residences  of 
the  Knis^ts  Templar  were  called  Preceptories, 
and  the  superior  of  such  a  residence  was 
called  the  Preceptor.  Some  of  the  residences 
were  also  called  Commanderies.  The  latter 
name  has  been  adopted  by  the  Masonic 
Templars  of  America.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1856,  at  the  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution 
by  the  Grand  Encanipment  of  the  United 
States,  which  met  at  Hartford,  to  abolish  the 
title  "Commanderies,"  and  adopt  that  of 
"Preceptories,"  for  the  Templar  organisa- 
tions; a  change  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  history, 
but  unfortunately  the  effort  to  effect  the 
change  was  not  successful. 

Precious  Jewels*    See  Jewels,  Precious. 

Preferment.  In  all  the  Old  Constitutions 
we  find  a  reference  made  to  ability  and 
sldll  as  the  only  claims  for  preferment  or 
promotion.  Thus  in  one  of  them,  the  Lans- 
downe  Manuscript,  whose  date  is  about 
1560,  it  is  said  that  Nimrod  gave  a  charge  to 
the  Masons  that  "they  should  ordaine  th^ 
most  wise  and  cunninge  man  to  be  Master 
of  the  King  or  Lord's  worke  that  was  amongst 
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them,  and  neither  for  love^  riches,  nor  favour, 
to  sett  another  that  had  httle  cunnmge  to  be 
Master  of  that  worke,  whereby  the  Lord 
should  bee  ill  served  and  the  science  ill  de- 
famed." And  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  Manuscript,  it  is  ordered,  ''that  noe 
Mason  take  on  him  noe  Lord's  worke  nor 
other  man's  but  if  he  know  himselfe  well 
able  to  performe  the  worke,  so  that  the  Craft 
have  noe  slander."  Charges  to  the  same 
effect,  almost,  indeed,  in  the  same  words,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Old  Constitutions.  So 
Anderson,  when  he  compiled  The  Charges  of  a 
FreemasoHf  which  he  says  were  "extracted 
from  the  ancient  records,"  and  which  he 
published  in  1723,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  of  ConatUiUions,  lays  down  the  rule  of 
preferment  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  these 
words: 

"All  preferment  among  Masons  is  grounded 
upon  real  worth  and  personal  merit  only; 
that  so  the  Lords  may  be  well  served,  the 
brethren  not  put  to  shame,  nor  the  royal 
Craft  despised ;  therefore  no  Master  or  Warden 
is  chosen  by  seniority,  but  for  his  merit." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
skilful  and  qualined  Apprentice  may  in  due 
time  become  a  Fellow-Craft,  and,  "when 
otherwise  qualified,  arrive  to  the  Honour  of 
being  the  Warden,  and  then  the  Master  of 
the  Lodge,  the  Grand  Warden,  and  at  len^h 
the  Grand  Master  of  all  the  Lodges,  accordmg 
to  his  merit."  (ConstituHonaf  1723,  p.  61.) 
This  ought  to  be  now,  as  it  has  always  been, 
the  true  law  of  Masonry;  and  when  ambitious 
men  are  seen  grasping  for  offices,  and  seeking 
for  positions  whose  duties  they  are  not 
ouaUfied  to  discharge,  one  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  Old  Charges  are  not  more  strictly 
obeyed. 

Prelate*  The  foiulh  officer  in  a  Comman- 
denr  of  Knights  Templar  and  in  a  Council 
of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross.  His  duties 
are  to  conduct  the  reUgioiis  ceremonies  of 
the  organization.  His  jewel  is  a  triple  tri- 
angle, the  symbol  of  Deity,  and  withm  each 
of  the  triangles  is  suspended  a  cross,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Christian  character  of  the  chiv- 
alric  institution  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 
The  corresponding  officer  in  a  Grand  Com- 
mandery  and  in  the  Grand  Encampment 
is  called  a  Grand  Prelate. 

Prelate  of  Lebanon.  (Prilat  duIAban.) 
A  mystical  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Prentice*  An  archaism,  or  rather  a  vul- 
garism for  A  pvr entice f  constantly  found  in 
the  Old  Records.    It  is  now  never  used. 

Prentice  Pillar.  In  the  southeast  part 
of  the  Chapel  of  Roslyn  Castle,  in  Scotland, 
is  the  celebrated  colunm  which  ^oes  by  this 
name,  and  with  which  a  Masomc  legend  is 
connected.  The  pillar  is  a  plain  fluted  shaft, 
having  a  floral  garland  twined  around  it,  all 
carved  out  of  the  solid  stone.  The  legend 
is,  that  when  the  plans  of  the  chapel  were 
sent  from  Rome,  the  master  builder  did  not 
clearly  understand  about  this  pillar,  or,  as 
another  account  states,  had  lost  tnis  particular 
portion  of  the  plans,  and,  in  consequence,  had 


to  go  to  Rome  for  further  instructions  or  to 
procure  a  fresh  copy.  During  his  essence, 
a  clever  apprentice,  the  only  son  of  a  widow, 
either  from  memory  or  from  his  own  invention, 
carved  and  completed  the  beautiful  pillar. 
When  the  master  returned  and  found  the 
work  completed,  furious  with  jealous  rage, 
he  killed  the  apprentice,  by  striking  him  a 
frightful  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  heavy 
setting-maul.  In  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  legend,  the  visitor  is  shown  three  heads 
in  the  west  part  of  the  chapel — ^the  master's, 
the  apprentice's  (with  the  gash  on  his  fore- 
head), and  the  widow's.  There  can  be  but 
httle  doubt  that  this  legend  referred  to  that 
of  the  Third  Degree,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  existed,  at  least  substantially,  at  that 
early  period. 

Preparation  of  the  Candidate*  Great 
care  was  taken  of  the  personal  condition  of 
eveiy  Israelite  who  ent^ed  the  Temple  for 
Divine  worship.  The  Talmudic  treatise  en- 
titled Baracothf  which  contains  instructions 
as  to  the  ritual  worship  among  the  Jews, 
lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  who  visit  the  Temple:  "No  man 
shall  go  into  the  Temple  with  his  staff,  nor 
with  shoes  on  his  feet,  nor  with  his  outer 
garment,  nor  with  money  tied  up  in  his 
purse."  There  are  certain  ceremonial  usages 
m  Freemasonry  which  furnish  what  may  oe 
called  at  least  very  remarkable  coincidences 
with  this  old  Jewish  custom. 

The  preparation  of  the  candidate  for  in- 
itiation in  Masonry  is  entirely  symbohc. 
It  varies  in  the  different  degrees,  and  there- 
fore the  sjonbolism  varies  with  it.  Not 
being  arbitrary  and  unmeaning,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  conventional  and  full  of  significa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  altered,  abridged,  or 
added  to  in  any  of  its  details,  without  i^ect- 
ing  its  esoteric  design.  To  it,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  every  candidate  must,  without  excep- 
tion, submit. 

Tne  preparation  of  a  candidate  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  duties  we  have  to  perform  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  appointing  the  officer, 
who  should  bear  in  mind  that  ''that  which  is 
not  permittible  among  gentlemen  should  be 
impossible  among  Masons."        [E.  E.  C] 

Preparing  Brother.  The  brother  who 
prepares  the  candidate  for  initiation.  In 
EngHsh,  he  has  no  distinctive  title.  In 
French  Lodges  he  is  called  "Fr^re  terrible," 
and  in  German  he  is  called  "Vorbereitender 
Bruder,"  or  "FOrchterlicher  Bruder."  His 
duties  require  him  to  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  of  reception,  and 
therefore  an  experienced  member  of  the 
Lodge  is  generally  selected  to  diBchar^  the 
functions  of  this  office.  In  most  jurisdictions 
in  America  this  is  performed  by  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

President*  The  presiding  officer  in  a 
convention  of  High  rriests,  according  to  the 
American  system,  is  so  called.  The  second 
officer  is  styled  Vice-Rresident.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1871,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 
in  violation  of  the  landmarks,  abolished  the 
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office  of  Grand  Master,  and  conferred  his 
powers  on  a  Council  of  the  Order.  The 
President  of  the  Council  is  now  the  official 
r^resentative  of  the  Grand  Orient  and  the 
Craft,  and  exercises  several  of  the  preroga- 
tives hitherto  administered  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

Presiding  Office*  Whoever  acts,  al- 
though temporarily  and  jiro  hoc  vice,  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  a  Masonic  body,  as- 
sumes for  the  time  all  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  he  represents. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  Worshipful 
Master,  the  Senior  Warden  presides  over 
the  Lodge,  and  for  the  time  is  mvested  with 
aU  the  prerogatives  that  pertain  to  the 
Master  of  a  Lodge,  and  can,  while  he  is 
in  the  chair,  perform  any  act  that  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  Master  to  perform 
were  he  present. 

PresSy  Masonic.  The  number  of  the 
Masonic  press  throughout  the  world  is  small, 
but  the  hterary  abihty  commands  attention. 
In  every  nation  Masonry  has  its  advocate 
and  newsbearer,  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  chronicle  of  events,  or  the  more 
sedate  magazine  or  periodical,  sustaining  the 
literature  of  the  Fraternity. 

Preston,  WUliam.  This  distinguished 
Mason  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of 
August.  1742.  The  usual  statement,  that 
he  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  July,  refers  to  old 
style,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  amended. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Preston,  Esq., 
a  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  Helena  Cummins. 
The  elder  Preston  was  a  man  of  much  intel- 
lectual culture  and  abiUties,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  took,  therefore,  pains  to 
bestow  upon  nis  sdh  an  adequate  education. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  having  completed  his  prelimmary  educa- 
tion in  Fmgliah  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  a  celebrated  teacher  in  Edinbiu*gh, 
he  entered  the  High  School  before  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  From  the  High  School 
he  went  to  college,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  mdiments  of  Greek. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
from  ooll^,  and  became  the  amanuensis 
of  that  celebrated  linguist,  Thomas  Ruddi- 
man^  to  whose  friendship  his  father  had 
oonsij^ed  him.  Mr.  Ruddiman  having  saeaily 
impaired  and  finally  lost  his  sight  by  his 
intense  application  to  his  classical  studies, 
Preston  remained  with  him  as  his  secretary 
until  his  decease.    His  patron  had,  however, 

Ereviously  bound  yoimg  Preston  to  his 
rother,  Walter  Ruddiman,  a  printer,  but 
on  the  increasing  failure  of  his  sight,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ruddinuin  withdrew  Preston  from 
the  printing-office,  and  occupied  him  in  read- 
ing to  him  and  translating  such  of  his  works 
as  were  not  completed,  and  in  correcting  the 
proofs  of  those  that  were  in  the  press.  Sub- 
sequently Preston  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
Riiddiman's  books,  under  the  title  of  oiblio- 
theca  Ruddimanaf  which  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited much  literary  abiUty. 


After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ruddiman,  Pres- 
ton returned  to  the  printing-office,  where  he 
remained  for  about  a  year;  but  his  inclina- 
tions leading  him  to  literary  pursuits,  he, 
with  the  consent  of  his  master,  repaired  to 
London  in  1760,  having  been  furnished  with 
several  letters  of  introauction  by  his  friends 
in  Scotland.  Among  them  was  one  to  Will- 
iam Strahan,  the  kind's  printer,  in  whose 
service,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
he  remained  for  the  best  years  of  his  life 
as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  devoting  him- 
self, at  the  same  time,  to  other  Hterary 
vocations,  editing  f or  inany  years  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  furnishing  materials  for  various 
periodical  publications. 

Mr.  Preston's  critical  skill  as  a  corrector 
of  the  press  led  the  literary  men  of  that  day 
to  submit  to  his  suggestions  as  to  style 
and  language;  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors  who  were  contemporary 
with  hun  honored  hun  with  their  friendr 
ship.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  there  were 
found  in  his  Ubrary,  at  his  death,  presenta^ 
tion  copies  of  their  works,  with  their  auto- 
graphs, from  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Blair,  and  many  others. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  the  Masonic  ritual,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  system  of  lectures  which  still  retain 
their  influence,  that  William  Preston  more 
especially  claims  our  attention. 

Stephen  Jones,  the  disciple  and  intimate 
friend  of  Preston,  published  in  1795,  in  the 
Freemasons*  Magazine,  a  sketch  of  FS*eston's 
life  and  labors;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  relations  of  the  author  and  the 
subject,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts 
related,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  this  contemporary  sketch,  inter- 
polating such  explanatory  remarks  as  I  may 
deem  necessary. 

Soon  after  Preston's  arrival  in  London, 
a  number  of  brethren  from  Edinburgh  re- 
solved to  institute  a  Freemasons'  Lodge  in 
that  city,  imder  the  sanction  of  a  Constitu- 
tion from  Scotland;  but  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  application,  they  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scothmd 
to  the  ancient  Lodge  in  London,  which  imme- 
diately granted  them  a  Dispensation  to  form 
a  Lodge  and  to  make  Masons.  They  accord- 
ingly met  at  the  White  Hart  in  the  Strand, 
and  Mr.  Preston  was  the  second  person 
initiated  imder  that  Dispensation.  This  was 
in  1762.  Lawrie  records  the  application  as 
having  been  in  that  year  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland.  It  thus  appears  that  Preston 
was  made  a  Mason  under  the  Dermott  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  seen,  however^  that  he  sub- 
sequently went  over  to  the  legitimate  Grand 
Lodge. 

The  Lodge  was  soon  after  regularly  con- 
stituted by  the  officers  of  the  ancient  Grand 
Lodge  in  person.  Having  increased  con- 
siderably in  numbers^t  was  foimd  necessary 
to  remove  to  the  Horn  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  where  it  continued  some  time,  till, 
that  house  being  unable  to  furnish  proper 
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accommodations,  it  was  removed  to  Soots' 
Hall(  Blackfriars.  Here  it  continued  to 
flourish  about  two  j^ears.  when  the  decayed 
state  of  that  buildmg  ooliged  it  to  remove 
to  the  Half  Moon  Tavern,  Cheapside.  where 
it  continued  to  meet  for  a  consiaerable  time. 

At  length  Mr.  Preston  and  some  others 
of  the  members  having  joined  the  Lodge, 
imder  the  regular  EngUsn  Constitution,  at 
the  Talbot  Inn,  in  the.  Strand,  they  Pre- 
vailed on  the  rest  of  the  Lodge  at  the  Half 
Moon  Tavern  to  petition  for  a  Ck>nstitution. 
Lord  Blaney^  at  that  time  Grand  Master, 
readily  acquiesced  with  the  desire  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  Lodge  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  second  time,  in  ample  form, 
by  the  name  of  "The  Caledonian  Lodge." 
The  ceremonies  observed,  and  the  numerous 
assembly  of  respectable  brethren  who  attended 
the  Grand  Officers  on  that  occasion,  were 
long  remembered  to  the  honor  of  the  Lodge. 

This  circumstance,  added  to  the  absence 
of  a  very  skilful  Mason,  to  whom  Mr.  Pres- 
ton was  attached,  and  who  had  departed  for 
Scotluid  on  account  of  his  health,  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Masonic 
lectures;  and  to  arrive  at  the  depths  of  the 
science,  diort  of  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
stop,  he  spai^Bd  neither  pains  nor  expense.  ^ 

rreston's  own  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  IlhutroHons  of  Mar 
BonrVf  are  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every 
brother  who  intends  to  take  office.  "When," 
s^  he,  "I  first  had  the  honor  to  be  elected 
Master  of  a  Lodge,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  myself  f ull^'  of  the  general  rules  of 
the  society,  that  I  nupht  be  able  to  fulfil 
my  own  duty,  and  officially  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  otJiers.  The  methods  which  I 
adopted^  with  this  view,  excited  in  some  of 
superficial  knowledge  an  absolute  dishke 
of  what  they  considered  as  innovations; 
and  in  others,  who  were  better  informed,  a 
jealousy  of  pre-eminence,  which  the  -  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry  ought  to  have  checked. 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  how- 
everj  I  persevered  in  my  intention  ot  sup- 
portmg  the  dignitv  of  the  society,  and  of 
discharging  wiUi  ndelity  the  trust  reposed 
in  me."  Masonry  has  not  changed.  We 
still  too  often  find  the  same  mistaking  of 
research  for  innovation,  and  the  same  un- 
generous jealousy  of  preeminence  of  which 
Preston  complains. 

Wherever  instruction  could  be  acquired, 
thither  Preston  directed  his  course;  and 
with  the  advantage  of  a  retentive  memory, 
and  an  extensive  Masonic  connection,  added 
to  a  diligent  literary  research,  he  so  lar  suc- 
ceeded in  his  purpose  as  to  become  a  com- 
petent master  of  the  subject.  To  increase 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he  solicited 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  most 
experienced  Masons  from  foreign  countries; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  literary  correspond- 
ence with  the  Fraternity  at  home  and  abroad, 
made  such  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  as  to  become  very  useful  in  the  connections 
he  had  formed.    He  was  frequently  heard  to 


say,  that  in  the  ardor  of  his  inquiries  he 
had  explored  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and.  where  it  might  have 
been  least  expected,  accriired  very  valuable 
scrape  of  information.  The  poor  orother  in 
return,  we  are  assured^  had  no  cause  to  think 
his  time  or  talents  ill  bestowed.  He  was 
also  accustomed  to  convene  his  friends  once 
or  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  lec- 
tures; on  which  occasion  objections  were 
started,  and  explanations  given,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement.  At  last,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  zealous  friends,  he  was 
enabled  to  arrange  and  digest  the  whole  of  the 
first  lecture.  To  establish  its  validity,  he 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  society  at  large 
the  progress  he  had  made;  and  for  that 
purpoee  ne  instituted,  at  a  very  considerable 
expense,  a  grand  gaJa  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  1772,  which  was  honored  with  the 
presence  of  the  then  Grand  Officers,  and 
many  other  eminent  and  respectable  breth- 
ren. On  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  the  Institution,  which,  having  met 
with  general  approbation,  was  afterward 
printed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  lUuatraHons 
of  Masonry,  published  by  him  the  same  year. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  design, 
Mr.  Proton  determined  to  prosecute  the 
plan  he  had  formed,  and  to  complete  the 
lectures.  He  employed,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  skilful  brethren,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  visit  different  town  and  coimtry  Lodges, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information; 
and  these  brethren  commumcated  the  re- 
sult of  their  visits  at  a  weekly  meeting. 

When  by  study  and  application  he  had 
arranged  his  system,  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  all  the 
degrees  of  Masonry,  and  these  were  publicly 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Miter  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  Street,  in  1774. 

For  some  years  afterward,  Mr.  Preston 
indulged  his  friends  by  attending  several 
schools  of  instruction,  and  other  stated 
meetings,  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of 
the  science,  wnicn  had  spread  far  beyond 
his  expectations,  and  considerably  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  the  society.  Having  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
he  continued  to  be  a  zealous  encourager 
and  supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  that 
assembly  which  tended  to  add  dignity  to 
the  Craft,  and  in  all  the  Lodges  in  which 
his  name  was  enrolled,  which  were  very 
numerous,  he  enforced  a  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  body.  By 
these  means  the  subscriptions  to  the  charity 
became  much  more  considerable;  and  daily 
acquisitions  to  the  society  were  made  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
characters.  At  last  he  was  invited  oy  his 
friends  to  visit  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
No.  1,  then  held  at  the  Miter  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  Street,  when  on  June  15,  1774,  the 
brethren  of  that  Lodge  were  pleased  to  admit 
him  a  member,  and,  what  was  very  unusual, 
elected  him  Master  at  the  same  meeting. 
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He  had  been  Master  of  the  Philanthropio 
Lodge  at  the  Queen's  Head,  Gray's-inn- 
gate,  Holbom,  for  over  six  years,  and  of 
eeveral  other  Lodees  before  that  time.  But 
he  was  now  taught  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  Master  imder  the  English 
Constitution;  and  he  seemed  to  regret  that 
some  eminent  character  in  the  walks  of 
life  had  not  been  selected  to  support  so 
distinguished  a  station.  Indeed^  this  too 
small  consideration  of  his  own  unportance 
pervaded  his  conduct  on  all  occasions;  and 
he  was  frequently  seen  voluntarily  to  assume 
the  subordmate  offices  of  an  assembly,  over 
which  he  had  long  presided,  on  occasions 
where,  from  the  ac^nce  of  the  proper  per- 
sons, he  had  conceived  that  his  services  would 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

To  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  he  now  be^an 
chiefly  to  confine  his  attention,  and  durmg 
his  Mastership,  which  continued  for  some 
years,  the  Lodge  increased  in  numbers  and 
improved  in  its  finances. 

That  he  might  obtain  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  society  under  the 
English  Constitution,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodg;e,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  hall  committee,  and  during 
the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Thomas  French, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
then  Grand  Master,  had  become  a  useful 
assistant  in  arranging  the  general  regulations 
of  the  society,  and  reviving  the  foreign  and 
country  corr^pondence.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Deputy  Urand  Secre- 
tary under  James  Heseltine,  Esq.,  he  com- 
piled, for  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  the 
History  of  Remarkable  Occurrencee,  inserted 
in  the  first  two  publications  of  the  Freemasons' 
Calendar;  prepared  for  the  press  an  Appendix 
to  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  and  attended 
so  much  to  the  corresponaence  with  the 
different  Lodges  as  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  his  patron.  This  enabled  him,  from  the 
various  memoranda  he  had  made,  to  form 
the  History  of  Masonry,  which  was  after-* 
ward  printed  in  his  Illustrations,  The  office 
of  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  he  afterward 
resigned. 

Aa  unfortunate  dispute  having  arisen  in 
the  society  in  1777,  between  the  Grand 
Lod^  and  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  in  which 
Mr  Freston  took  the  part  of  the  Lodge  and 
his  private  friends,  his  name  was  ordered 
to  be  erased  from  the  hall  committee;  and 
he  was  afterward,  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, members  of  that  Lod^e,  expelled. 

The  treatment  he  and  ms  friends  received 
at  that  time  was  circiunstantially  narrated 
in  a  well-written  pamphlet,  printed  by 
Mr.  Preston  at  his  own  e^mense,  and  cir- 
culated among  his  friends,  but  never  pub- 
lished, and  the  leading  circumstances  were 
recorded  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
the  Illustrations  of  Masonry.  Ten  years 
afterward,  however,  on  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  suDJect  in  dispute,  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  pleased  to  reinstate  Mr.  Preston,  with 
%U  the  other  members  of  the  Lodge  of  An- 


tiquity, and  that  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  at  the  grand  feast  in  1790,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  Fraternity. 

During  Mr.  Preston's  exclusion,  he  seldom 
or  ever  attended  any  of  the  Lodges,  though 
he  was  actuallv  an  enrolled  member  of  a 
great  many  Lodges  at  borne  and  d^road,  all 
of  which  he  pohtely  resigned  at  the  time 
of  his  suspension,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  his  other  Uterary  pursuits,  which  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  more 
to  the  advantajse  of  his  fortune. 

So  much  01  the  life  of  Preston  we  get 
from  the  interesting  sketch  of  Stephen 
Jones.  To  other  sources  we  must  look  for 
a  fiu*ther  elucidation  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  has  so  concisely  related. 

The  expulsion  of  such  a  man  as  Preston 
from  the  Order  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  which  infficted  it.  It  was,  to  use 
the  language  of  Oliver,  who  himself,  in  after- 
times,  nad  undergone  a  similar  act  of  in- 
justice, "a  very  ungrateful  and  inadequate 
return  for  his  services." 

The  story  was  brieflv  this:  It  had  been 
determined  by  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity,  held  on  December  17,  1777.  that 
at  the  annual  festival  on  St.  John's  aay,  a 
procession  should  be  formed  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church,  a  few  steps  only  from  the 
tavern  where  the  Lodge  was  held;  a  protest 
of  a  few  of  the  members  was  entered  against 
it  on  the  day  of  the  festival.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  only  ten  members  attended, 
who,  having  clothed  themselves  as  Masons 
in  the  vestry  room,  sat  in  the  same  pew  and 
heard  a  sermon,  after  which  they  crossed 
tlie  street  in  their  gloves  and  aprons  to  re- 
turn to  the  Lodge  room.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Lodge,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
pudiate this  act;  and  while  speaking  against 
it,  Mr.  Preston  asserted  the  inherent  privi- 
leges of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  which,  not 
working  under  a  Warrant  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  subject  in 
the  matter  of  processions  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It  was  for  maintain- 
ing this  opinion,  which,  whether  rijdit  or 
wrong,  was  after  all  only  an  opinion,  f^'eston 
was,  under  circumstances  which  exhibited 
neither  magnanimity  nor  dignity  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  expelled  from  the 
Order.  One  of  the  unhappy  results  of  this 
act  of  oppression  was  that  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity  severed  itself  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  formed  a  rival  body  under  the 
style  of  the  ''Grand  Lodge  of  England  South 
of  the  River  Trent,"  acting  under  authority 
from  the  Lodge  of  All  England  at  York. 

But  ten  years  afterward,  in  1787,  the 
Grand  Lodge  saw  the  error  it  had  com- 
mitted, ana  Preston  was  restored  with  all 
his  honors  and  dignities  and  the  new  Grand 
Lodge  collapsed.  And  now,  while  the  name 
of  Preston  is  known  and  revered  by  all  who 
value  Masonic  leamine,  the  names  of  all  his 
bitter  enemies,  with  the  exception  of  Noor- 
thouck,  have  sunk  into  a  well-deserved  ob- 
livion. 
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Preston  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to 
his  Maflonio  rights  than  he  resumed  his  labors 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Order.  In  1787 
he  organized  the  Order  of  Harodim,  a  society 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  tnoroughlv 
teach  the  lectures  which  he  had  prepc^^. 
Of  this  Order  some  of  the  most  distmguished 
Masons  of  the  day  became  members,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  produced  great  benefits  by  its 
well-devised  plan  of  Masonic  instruction. 

But  William  Proton  is  best  known  to  ua 
by  his  invaluable  work  entitled  lUustraHons 
of  Masonry.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1772.  Although  it  is  spoken 
of  in  some  resolutions  of  a  Lodge,  published 
in  the  second  edition,  as  "a  very  mgenious 
and  elegant  pamphlet/'  it  wius  really  a  work 
of  some  size,  consisting,  in  its  introduction 
and  text,  ot  288  pages.  It  contained  an 
account  of  the  "grand  gala,"  or  banquet, 
given  by  the  author  to  the  Fraternity  in 
May,  1772,  when  he  first  proposed  his  system 
of  lectures.  This  account  was  omitted  in 
the  second  and  all  subsequent  editions  "to 
make  room  for  more  useful  matter.''  The 
second  edition,  enlarged  to  324  pages,  was 
published  in  1775,  and  this  was  followed  by 
others  in  1776, 1781, 1788,  1792,  1799,  1801, 
and  1812.  There  must  have  been  three 
other  editions,  of  which  I  can  find  no  account 
in  the  bibliographies,  for  Wilkie  calls  his 
1801  edition  the  tenth,  and  the  edition  of 
1812,  the  last  published  by  the  author,  is 
called  the  twelfth.  The  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  editions  were  published  after  the 
author^s  death,  with  additions — ^the  former 
by  Stephen  Jones  in  1821,  and  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Oliver  in  1829.  Other  English  editions 
have  been  subsequently  published.  [The 
last  bemg  edited  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  1861.]  The 
work  was  translated  into  German,  and  two 
editions  published,  one  in  1776  and  the  other 
in  1780.  In  America,  two  editions  were 
published  in  1804,  one  at  Alexandria,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  other,  with  numerous  important 
additions,  by  George  Richards,  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  Both  claim,  on  the 
title-page,  to  be  the  ''first  American  edition"; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  works  were  pub- 
lished by  their  respective  editors  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  neither  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  rival  copy. 

Preston  died,  after  a  long  illness,  in  Dean 
Street,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  on  April  1, 
181 S,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  taken 
no  active  pubhc  part  in  Masonry,  for  in 
the  very  fuU  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  union  in  1813  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges, 
his  name  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the 
actors,  and  his  system  was  then  ruthlessly 
surrendered  to  the  newer  but  not  better 
one  of  Dr.  Hemming.  But  he  had  not  lost 
his  interest  in  the  Institution  which  he  had 
served  so  well  and  so  long,  and  by  which 
he  had  been  so  illy  requited.    For  he  be- 

aueathed   at  his   death    £300  in   Consols, 
tie  interest  of  which  was  to  provide  for 


the  annual  delivery  of  a  lecture  according 
to  his  ^^stem.  He  also  left  £600  to  the 
Royal  Freemasons'  Charity,  for  female 
children,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  General 
Charity  Fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He 
was  never  married,  and  left  behind  him 
only  his  name  as  a  great  Masonic  teacher 
and  the  memory  of  his  services  to  the  Craft. 
Jones's  edition  of  his  lUustraJtUms  contains 
an  excellently  engraved  likeness  of  him  by 
Ridley,  from  an  original  portrait  said  to 
be  by  8.  Drummond,  Royal  Academician. 
There  is  an  earlier  engraved  likeness  of  him 
in  the  Freemasons*  Magazine  for  1795,  from 
a  painting  known  to  be  by  Drummond,  and 
taken  in  1794.^  They  present  the  diJBferences 
of  features  which  may  naturally  be  ascribed 
to  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  years.  The  latter 
print  is  said,  by  those  who  personally  knew 
nim,  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 

Prestonlan  Lecture.  In  1818,  Bro.  Pres- 
ton, the  author  of  the  Illustrations  of  Masonry, 
bequeathed  £300  in  Consols,  the  mterest  of 
which  was  to  provide  for  the  annual  delivery 
of  a  lecture  according  to  the  system  which  he 
had  elaborated.  The  appointment  of  the 
Lecturer  was  left  to  the  Grand  Master  for 
the  time  being.  Stephen  Jones,  a  Past 
Master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Preston,  received  the 
first  appointment;  and  it  was  subsequently 
given  to  Bro.  Laurence  Thompson,  the  only 
surviving  pupil  of  Preston.  He  held  it  until 
his  death,  after  which  no  appointment  of  a 
Lecturer  was  made  until  1857.  when  the 
W.  M.  of  the  Royal  York  Loa^  was  re- 
quested by  Lord  Zetland,  Grand  Master,  to 
deliver  the  lecture,  which  he  did  in  January, 
1858:  twice  again  in  the  same  year  the  lecture 
was  delivered,  and  again,  in  subsequent  years 
imtil  1862,  since  which  time  the  lecture 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Prestonlan  Lectures.  About  the  year 
1772,  Pteston  submitted  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  first  three  degrees  to  the  Cr^t  of  Eng- 
land. These  lectures  were  a  revision  of  those 
which  had  been  practised,  with  various 
modifications,  since  the  revival  of  1717,  and 
were  intended  to  confer  a  hi^er  Uterary 
character  on  the  Masonic  ritual.  Preston 
had  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
compilation  of  these  lectures,  a  syllabus  of 
which  will  be  found  in  his  lUustrations,  They 
were  adopted  eagerly  by  the  English  Frater- 
nity, ana  continued  to  be  the  authoritative 
system  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En^imd  imtil 
the  union  in  1813,  when,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing uniformity,  the  new  and  inferior  system 
of  Dr.  Hemming  was  adopted.  But  the 
Prestonlan  lectures  and  ritual  are  still  used 
by  many  Lodges  in  England.  In  America 
they  were  greatly  altered  by  Webb,  and  are 
no  longer  practised  there. 

Pretender.  James  Stuart,  the  son  of 
James  H.,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Charles  Edward,  his  son,  are 
known  in  history  as  the  Old  and  the  Young 
Pretender.  Their  intrigues  with  Masonry, 
which  they  are  accused  of  attempting  to 
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use  as  an  inBtrument  to  aid  in  a  restoration 
to  the  throne,  constitute  a  very  interesting 
^isode  in  the  history  of  the  Order.  (See 
Auaart  Masonry,) 

Pre?lous  Question.  A  parliamentary 
motion  intended  to  suppress  debate.  It  is 
utterly  imknown  in  the  parliamentary  law  of 
Masonry,  and  it  would  be  always  out  of  order 
to  move  it  in  a  Masonic  body. 

Prlchardy  Samuel.  ''An  unprincipled 
and  needy  brother,"  as  Oliver  calls  nim,  who 
publishecl  at  London,  in  1730,  a  book  with  the 
following  title:  Masonry  Dissected;  being  a 
UnwersH  and  Genuine  Description  of  aU  its 
Branches,  from  the  Original  to  tkis  Present 
Time:  as  it  is  deliver^  in  the  constitiUed, 
regutar  LodgeSj  both  in  City  and  Country, 
according  to  the  several  Degrees  of  Admission; 
giving  an  impartial  account  of  their  regular 
Proceedings  in  initiating  their  New  Members 
in  the  whole  Three  Degrees  of  Masonry,  viz,, 
I.  Entered  Prentice;  II,  Fellow  Craft;  III, 
Master,  To  which  is  added.  The  Avihor^s 
Vindication  of  Himself,  by  Samuel  Prichard, 
Late  Member  of  a  constituted  Lodge,  This 
work,  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  plau- 
sible matter,  mingled  with  some  trutn  as 
weU  as  falsehood,  passed  through  a  great 
many  editions,  was  translated  into  the  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  languages,  and  became 
the  basis  or  model  on  which  all  the  subseouent 
so-called  expositions,  such  as  Tubal-Cain, 
Jachin  and  ^az,  etc.,  were  framed.  In  the 
same  year  of  the  appearance  of  Prichard's 
book,  a  Defence  of  masonry,  as  a  replv  to  the 
Masonry  Dissected  was  anonymously  pub- 
lished, and  has  often  been  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Dr.  Anderson,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  its  author  was  Bro.  Martin 
Clare  {q,  v,).  No  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist  of  this  Defence,  but  it  will  be  foimd  at 
the  end  of  the  1738  eoition  of  the  Constitutions, 
It  is  not,  however,  a  reply  to  Prichard,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  ceremonies 
which  are  desenDcd  in  the  Masonry  Dissected 
in  their  symbolic  import,  and  this  it  is  that 
gives  to  the  Defence  a  value  which  ought  to 
have  made  it  a  more  popular  work  among  the 
Fraternity  than  it  is.  Prichard  died  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  Abb4  Larudan,  in  his  Fraru> 
Maqor^  ecrasis  (p.  135),  has  manufactured 
a  wild  tale  about  his  death;  stating  that  he 
was  carried  by  force  at  night  into  tne  Grand 
Lodge  at  London,  put  to  death,  his  body 
burned  to  ashes,  and  all  the  Looges  in  the 
world  informed  of  the  execution.  The  Abb6 
is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  wondrous 
narrative  because  he  had  heard  it  told  in 
Holland  and  in  Germany,  all  of  which  only 
proves  that  the  French  calumniator  of  Ma- 
sonry abounded  eitha*  in  an  inventive  faculty 
or  in  a  trusting  faith. 

Price*  Henry.  He  received  a  Deputation 
as  IVovincial  Grand  Master  of  New  England, 
which  was  issued  on  April  30,  1733,  by  Vis- 
count Montague,  Grand  Master  of  England. 
On  the  30th  of  the  following  July,  Price  or- 
ganised a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge;  and  he 
may  thus  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Mar 


sonry  in  New  England.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1697,  and  died  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1780.  A  very  able  memoir  of 
Price,  by  Bro.  William  SeweU  Gardner,  wiU 
be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  for  tne  year  1871. 

Priest.  In  the  primitive  a^  of  the 
world  every  father  was  the  priest  of  his 
family,  and  offered  prayer  and  sacrifice  for 
his  household.  So.  too^  the  patriarchs  ex- 
a*cised  the  same  function.  Melchizedek  is 
called  "the  priest  of  the  most  high  God''; 
and  everywhere  in  Scripture  we  find  the 
patriarchs  perfonr'ng  the  duties  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  But  when  political  society 
was  organized,  a  necessity  was  found,  in 
the  rehgious  wants  of  the  people,  for  a 
separate  class,  who  should  become,  as  they 
have  been  described,  the  mediators  between 
men  and  God,  and  the  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  gods  to  men.  Hence  arose  the  sacer- 
dotal class — ^the  cohen  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  hiereus  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
sacerdos  among  the  Romans.  Thereafter 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  entrusted  to  these, 
ancf  the  people  paid  them  reverence  for  the 
sake  of  the  deities  whom  they  served.  Ever 
since,  in  all  coimtries,  the  distinction  has 
existed  between  the  priest  and  the  layman, 
as  representatives  of  two  distinct  classes. 

But  Masonry  has  preserved  in  its  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  as  m  many  of  its  other 
usages,  the  patriarchal  spint.  Hence  the 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  like  the  father  of  a 
primitive  family,  on  all  occasions  offers 
up  prayer  and  serves  at  the  altar.  A  chap- 
lain is  sometimes,  through  coiurtesy,  invited 
to  perform  the  former  duty,  but  the  Master 
is  really  the  priest  of  the  Lodge. 

Havmg  then  such  solemn  duties  to  dis- 
charge, and  sometimes,  as  on  funereal  occa- 
sions, in  public,  it  becomes  every  Master 
so  to  conduct  his  life  and  conversation  as 
not,  by  contrast,  to  make  his  ministration 
of  a  sacred  office  repulsive  to  those  who  see 
and  hear  him,  and  especially  to  profanes. 
It  is  not  absolutely  required  that  he  should 
be  a  religious  man,  resembling  the  clergy- 
man in  seriousness  of  deportment;  but  m 
his  behavior  he  should  be  an  example  of 
respect  for  reli^on.  He  who  at  one  time 
drinks  to  intoxication,  or  indulges  in  pro- 
fane swearing,  or  obscene  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage, is  unfit  at  any  other  time  to  conduct 
the  religious  services  of  a  society.  Such  a 
Master  could  inspire  the  members  of  his 
Lodge  with  no  respect  for  the  ceremonies 
he  was  conducting;  and  if  the  occasion 
was  a  public  one,  as  at  the  burial  of  a  brother, 
the  circumstance  would  subject^  the  Order 
which  could  tolerate  such  an  incongruous 
exhibition  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Priest,  Grand  Higli.  See  Grand  High 
Priest 

Priest,  High.    See  High  Priest. 

Priesthood,  Order  of  High.  See  High 
Priesthood,  Order  of. 

Priestly  Order.  A  Rite  which  Bro. 
John  Yarker,  of  Manchester,  says  (Myst,  of 
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Antiq.f  p.  126)  was  fonnerly  practised  in 
Irelandi  and  formed  the  system  of  the  York 
Grand  Lodge.  It  consisted  of  seven  de- 
grees, as  follows:  1.  2.  3.  Symbolic  d^rees; 
4.  Past  Master:  5.  Boyal  Arch;  6.  IQiight 
Templarj  7.  K^jght  Templar  Priest,  or 
HoW  Wisdom.  The  last  degree  was  called 
a  Tabernacle,  and  was  governed  by  seven 
"Pillars."  Bro.  Hughan  (Hist,  of  Freem.  in 
Yorky  p.  32)  doubts  the  York  origin  of  the 
Priestly  Order,  as  well  as  the  claim  it  made 
to  have  been  revived  in  1786.  It  is  now  ob- 
solete. 

Priest,  Royal.  The  I  ifth  Degree  of  the 
Initiated  Brothers  of  Asia. 

Priest  Theosophlst.  Thor^  says  that  it  is 
the  Sixth  Dc^ee  of  the  Kabbahstic  Rite. 

Priestly  Vestments*  The  high  priest 
ministered  in  eight  vestments,  and  the  ordi- 
nary ijriest  in  f om^ — ^the  tunic,  drawers,.bonnet. 
and  girdle.  To  these  the  high  priest  added 
the  breastplate,  ephod,  robe  and  golden  plate, 
and  when  occasion  required  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim. 

Primitive  Freemasonry.  The  Primitive 
Freemasonry  of  the  antediluvians  is  a  term  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Oliver,  although  the 
theory  was  broached  by  earlier  writers,  and 
among  them  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
Freemasonry  existed  in  the  earliest  apes  of  the 
world,  and  were  believed  and  practised  by  a 
primitive  people,  or  priesthood,  under  the 
name  of  Pure  or  Primitive  Freemasonry:  and 
that  this  Freemasonry,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
ligious doctrine  inculcated  by  it,  was,  after  the 
flood,  corrupted  bjr  the  Pagan  philosophers  and 
priests,  and,  receiving  the  title  o(  Spurious  Free- 
masonry, was  exhibited  in  the  Ancient  Mjrs- 
terics.  The  Noachidse,  however,  preserved  the 
principles  of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry,  and 
transmitted  them  to  succeeding  ages,  when  at 
length  they  assumed  the  name  Gt  SpeculaHoe 
Masonry.  The  Primitive  Freemasonry  was 
probably  without  ritual  or  s3rmbolism,  and 
consisted  only  of  a  series  of  abstract  proposi- 
tions derived  from  antediluvian  traditions. 
Its  dogmas  were  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Oliver,  who 
save  this  system  its  name,  describes  it  (Hist, 
landm.,  i..  p.  61)  in  the  lollowing  language: 
''It  incluaed  a  code  of  simple  morals.  It 
assured  men  that  they  who  did  well  would  be 
approved  of  God;  and  if  they  followed  evil 
courses,  sin  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and 
they  would  thus  become  subject  to  punish- 
ment. It  detailed  the  reasons  why  tne  sev- 
enth day  was  consecrated  .and  set  apart  as  a 
Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest;  and  showed  why  the 
bitter  consequences  of  sin  were  visited  upon 
our  first  parents,  as  a  practical  lesson  that  it 
ought  to  be  avoided.  But  the  great  object 
of  this  Primitive  Freemasonry  was  to  pre- 
serve and  cherish  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
who  should  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil  that 
their  transgression  had  introduced  into  the 
world. when  the  appointed  time  should  come.'' 

In  nis  History  of  Initiation  he  makes  the 
supposition  that  the  ceremonies  of  this  Prim- 


itive Freemasonry  would  be  few  and  imosten* 
tatious,  and  consist,  perhaps,  like  that  of 
admission  into  Christianity,  of  a  simple 
lustration,  conferred  alike  on  all^  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  practise  the  social  duties  of 
benevolence  and  ^ood-will  to  man,  and  unso- 
phisticated devotion  to  God. 

He  does  not,  however,  admit  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Primitive  Freemasonry  consisted  only 
of  those  tenets  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  that  he  intends,  in 
his  definition  of  this  science,  to  embrace  so 
general  and  indefinite  a  scope  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  light,  as  Preston  has  done 
in  his  declaration,  that  '"from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  we  may  trace  the  founda- 
tion of  Masonry."  On  the  contrary,  Oliver 
supposes  that  this  Primitive  Freemasonry  in- 
cluded a  particular  and  definite  system,  made 
up  of  legends  and  symbols,  and  confined  to 
those  who  were  imtiated  into  its  myster- 
ies. The  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  was 
of  course  communicated  by  God  himself  to 
Adam,  and  from  him  traditiomdly  received  by 
his  descendants,  throughout  the  patriarchal 
line. 

This  view  of  Oliver  is  substantiated  by  the 
remarks  of  Rosenberg,  a  learned  French 
Mason,  in  an  article  in  the  Freemasons^  Quar" 
ierly  Review,  on  the  Book  of  Raziel^  an  ancient 
Kabbalistic  work,  whose  subject  is  these  Di- 
vine mysteries.  "This  book,"  says  Rosen- 
berg, "informs  us  that  Adam  was  Uie  first  to 
receive  these  mysteries.  Afterward,  when 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  he  communicated  them 
to  his  son  Seth;  Seth  communicated  them  to 
Enoch;  Enoch  to  Methuselah;  Methuselah 
toLamech:  LamechtoNoah;  NoahtoShem; 
Shem  to  Abraham;  Abraham  to  Isaac;  Isaac 
to  Jacob;  Jacob  to  Levi;  Levi  to  Kelhoth; 
Kelhoth  to  Amram;  Amram  to  Moses; 
Moses  to  Joshua;  Joshua  to  the  Elders;  the 
Elders  to  the  Prophets;  the  Prophets  to  the 
Wise  Men;  and  then  from  one  to  another 
down  to  Solomon." 

Such,  then,  was  the  Pure  or  Primitive  Free- 
masonry, the  first  system  of  mysteries  which, 
according  to  modem  Masonic  writers  of  the 
school  of  Oliver,  has  descended,  of  course  with 
various  modifications,  from  age  to  age,  in  a 
direct  and  uninterrupted  line,  to  the  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one,  and  may  be 
qualifiedly  adopted,  if  we  may  accept  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Ander- 
son, of  Hutchinson,  of  Preston,  and  of  Ohver, 
that  the  purer  theosophic  tenets  of  "the 
chosen  people  of  God"  were  similar  to  those 
subsequently  inculcated  in  Masonry,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corrupted  teachmg  of  the 
Pagan  religions  as  developed  in  the  mysteries. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  contend  that  there  was 
among  the  Patriarchs  any  esoteric  organiza- 
tion at  all  resembling  the  modem  system  of 
Freemasonry,  we  shall  find  no  histoncal  data 
on  which  we  may  rely  for  support. 

Primitive  Rite.  This  Rite  was  founded 
at  Narbonne,  in  France,  on  April  19, 1780,  by 
the  pretended  "Superiors  of  the  Order  of  Free 
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and  Accepted  Masons."  It  was  attached  to 
the  Lod^  of  the  PhiladelpheSf  under  the  title 
of  the  "first  Lodge  of  St.  John  united  to  the 
Primitive  Rite  for  the  country  of  France." 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Primitive 
Rite  of  Narbonne,  and  sometimes  the  Rite  of 
the  Philadelphes.  It  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  widch.  comprised  ten  degrees  of  in- 
struction. These  were  not,  in  the  usual  sense, 
degrees,  but  rather  collections  of  grades,  out 
of  which  it  was  soueht  to  develop  all  the  in- 
structions of  which  they  were  capable.  These 
claEses  and  degrees  were  as  follows: 

First  Ckus,  1.  Apprentice.  2.  Fellow- 
Craft.  3.  Master  Mason.  These  were  con- 
formable to  the  same  degrees  in  all  the  other 
Rites. 

Second  Class.  Fourth  Degree,  comprising 
Perfect  Master,  Elu,  and  Architect.  Fiftn 
Degree,  comprising  the  Sublime  Ecossais. 
Sixth  Degree,  comprising  the  Knigjht  of  the 
Sword,  Knignt  of  the  Kast,  and  Prince  of 
Jerusalem. 

Third  Class.  7.  The  First  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix,  comprising  ritual  instructions.  8. 
The  Second  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix.  It  is  the 
depository  of  historical  docimients  of  rare 
value.  9.  The  Third  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix, 
comprising  physical  and  philosophical  instruc- 
tions. 10.  The  Fourth  and  last  Chapter  of 
Rose  Croix,  or  Rose  Croix  Brethren  of  the 
Grand  Rosary,  engaged  in  researches  into  the 
occult  sciences,  the  object  being  the  rehabili- 
tation and  reintegration  of  man  in  his  prim- 
itive rank  and  prerogatives.  The  Primitive 
Rite  was  united  to  the  Grand  Orient  in  1786, 
although  some  of  its  Lodges,  objecting  to 
the  umon,  maintained  their  independence.  It 
secured,  at  one  time,  a  hi^  consideration 
among  French  Masons,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  objects  in  which  it  was  engaged,  but  on 
account  also  of  the  talents  and  position  of 
many  of  its  members.  But  it  is  no  longer 
practised. 

PrimltlTe  Scottish  Btte.  This  Rite 
claims  to  have  been  established  in  1770,  at 
Namiu*,  in  Belgium,  by  a  body  caUed  the  Met- 
ropolitan Grand  Lodge  of  Edinburgh.  But 
the  truth,  according  to  Clavel  (Hist.  Pitt.,  p. 
220),  is  that  it  was  the  invention  of  oneMar- 
chot,  an  advocate  of  Nivelles,  who  organized 
it  in  1818,  at  Namur,  be^rond  which  city,  and 
the  Lodge  of  "Bonne  Amiti^,"  it  scarcely  ever 
extended.  It  consists  of  thirty-three  degrees, 
as  follows:  1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft; 
d.  Master;  4.  Perfect  Master;  5.  Irish  Mas- 
ter; 6.  Elect  of  Nine;  7.  Elect  of  the  Un- 
known; 8.  Elect  of  Fifteen;  9.  Illustrious 
Master;  10.  Perfect  Elect;  11.  Minor  Archi- 
tect; 12.  Grand  Architect;  13.  Sublime  Ar- 
chitect; 14.  Master  in  Perfect  Architecture; 
15.  Royal  Arch;  16.  Prussian  Knight;  17. 
Knight  of  the  East;  18.  Prince  of  Jerusalem; 
19.  Master  of  All  Lodges;  20.  Knight  of  the 
West;  21.  Knight  of  Palestine:  22.  Sover- 
dgn  Prince  of  Rose  Croix;  23.  Sublime  Scot- 
ti«i  Mason;  24.  Knight  of  the  Sun;  25. 
Grand  Scottish  Mason  of  St.  Andrew:  26. 
Master  of  the  Secret;  27.  Knight  of  the  Black 


Eagle;   28.  Knight  of  K ^H;   29.  Grana 

Elect  of  Truth:  30.  Novice  of  the  Interior; 
31.  Knight  of  tne  Interior;  32.  Prefect  of  tlie 
Interior;  33.  Commander  of  the  Interior. 
The  Primitive  Scottish  Rite  appears  to  have 
been  founded  upon  the  Rite  of  Perfection, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Strict  Observance 
of  Hund,  the  Adonhiramite,  and  some  oUier 
Rites. 

Prince*  The  word  Prince  is  not  attached 
as  a  title  to  anv  Masonic  office,  but  is  prcdBxed 
as  a  part  of  the  name  to  several  degrees,  as 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  Rose 
Croix,  and  Prince  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  of 
these  instances  it  seems  to  convey  some  idea 
of  Bovereijmty  inherent  in  the  character  of  the 
degree.  Thus  the  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret 
was  the  ultimate,  and,  of  course,  controlling 
degree  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  whence,  shorn, 
however,  of  its  sovereignty,  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  Prince  of  Rose  Croix,  although 
holding  in  some  Rites  a  subordinate  position, 
was  onginally  an  independent  degree,  and  the 
representative  of  Rosicrucian  Masonry.  It  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  French  Rite.  The 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Old 
Constitutions  of  the  Kite  of  Penection,  were 
invested  with  power  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
de^[ree8  below  iJie  Sixteenth,  a  prerogative 
which  they  exercised  long  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitutions  of  1786]  and  even  now 
thev  are  called,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Ancient 
and.  Accepted  Kite,  ''Chiefs  in  Masonry,''  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Constitutions  of  1762. 
But  there  are  several  other  Prince  degrees 
which  do  not  seem,  at  least  now,  to  claim  any 
character  of  sovereignty — such  are  the  Prince 
of  Lebanon^  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
Prince  of  Mercy,  all  of  which  are  now  subor- 
dinate degrees  m  the  Scotti^  Rite. 

Prince  Adept.    See  Adepts  Prince. 

Prince  Depositor,  Grand.  (Grand  Prince 
D^sitaire.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of 
Pyron. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Previous  to 
November,  1798,  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
called  St.  John's  Island,  the  name  being 
changed  by  Imperial  Act  on  that  date. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1797,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  now  No.  1  on  the  Registry  of  that 
Province,  was  established  by  Warrant  at 
Charlottetown  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land. The  then  Lieutenant-Governor.  Gen- 
eral Edward  Fanning,  was  one  of  the  Charter 
members.  In  1857,  Victoria  Lodge  at  Char% 
lottetown  was  chartered  by  Scotland.  In 
1875  there  were  seven  lodges  in  this  Province 
working  under  English  Warrants,  viz.,  St. 
John's,  King  Hiram,  St.  George,  Alexandra, 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  True  Brothers,  and  one 
under  the  Scottish  Redster,  "Victoria." 

On  the  23d  day  of  June,  1875,  these  eight 
Lodges  met  and  formed  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Hon.  John  Yeo 
was  elected  Grand  Master  and  was  installed, 
together  with  his  officers,  the  following  day 
by  M.  Wor.  Bro.  John  V.  Ellis,  Grand  Master 
of  New  Brunswick. 


Priam  Hftsoa.  A  term  applied  in  the  old 
Scottiali  Bite  Constitutions  to  tne  poeseeeora  of 
the  hi^  degrees  above  the  Fourteenth.  It  was 
first  aaeumed  by  the  Council  of  the  Emn 
of  the  EsAt  and  West.  Rose  Croix  Me 
in  Ireland  are  still  known  by  this  name. 

Prince  of  Jemsalem.  (Prinee  de  Jeruaa- 
km.)  This  was  the  Sixteenth  Degree  of  the 
Rite  of  Perfection,  whence  it  was  transfnired 
to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
where  it  occupies  the  same  numerical  position. 
Its  legend  is  founded  on  certain  mcidents 
which  took  place  during  the  rebuilding  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  tbe  Jews  were  so  much 
inconuDoded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Samnritana 
and  other  neighboring  nations,  that  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  King  Darius  to  implore  his 
favor  and  protection,  which  was  accordingly 
obtained.  This  legend,  as  developed  in  the 
degree,  is  contained  neither  in  Ezra  nor  in 
the  apociTphal  books  of  EsdrHS.  It  ia  found 
ODJy  m  the  AntiquitUi  of  Josephus  (lib.  xi., 
cap.  iv.,  sec.  9);  and  thence  there  ia  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  de- 
rived by  the  inventor  of  the  degree.  Who  that 
inventor  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  But 
as  we  have  the  statements  of  both  Ragon  and 
KloGS  that  the  Baron  de  Tachoudy  composed 
the  d^ree  of  Knight  of  the  East,  and  aa  that 
decree  is  the  first  section  of  the  system  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem  is  the  second, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  latter  was 
also  composed  bv  him.  The  degree  beingone 
of  those  adopted  by  theEmperora  of  the  Kast 
and  West  in  their  system,  which  Stephen 
Morin  was  authorized  to  propagate  in  Amer- 
ica, it  was  introduced  into  America  long  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  A  Council  was  estab- 
lished by  Henry  A.  Francken,  about  1767,  at 
Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a 
Grand  Council  organized  by  Myers,  m  1788, 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  body 
exercised  sovereign  powers  even  after  the 
establishment  oi  the  Supreme  Council, 
May  31,  1801,  for,  in  1802,  it  granted  a 
Warrant  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mark 
Lodge  in  Charleston,  and  another  in  the  same 

Ssr,  for  a  Lodge  of  Perfection,  in  Savannah, 
eorgia.  But  under  the  present  repulations 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 
this  prerogative  has  been  abolished,  ana 
Grand  Councils  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  no 
longer  exist.  The  old  regulation,  that  the 
fvlaster  of  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  must  be  at 
least  a  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  which  whs  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, has  also  been  repealed,  together  with  most 
of  the  privileges  which  formerly  appertained 
to  the  degree.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  in  1870,  has  even  obliterated  Coun- 
cils of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem  as  a  separate 
organization,  authorized  to  confer  the  pre- 
liminary degree  of  Knights  of  the  East,  and 
placed  such  Councils  within  the  bosom  of 
Rose  Croix  Chapters,  a  provision  of  which,  as 
a  manifest  innovation  on  the  ancient  system, 
the  expediency,  or  at  least  tbe  propriety,  may 
be  greatly  doubted. 


PRINCE 

Bodies  of  this  degree  are  called  Counctla. 
According  to  the  ola  rituals,  the  officers  were 
a  Most  Equitable,  a  Senior  and  Junior  Most 
Enlightened,  a  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Grand 
Secretary.  The  more  recent  ntual  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
has  substituted  for  these  a  Most  Illustrious 
Tarshatha,  a  Most  Venerable  High  Priest,  a 
Most  Ex^dlent  Scribe,  two  Moat  Enli^tened 
Wardens,  and  other  officers.  Yellow  is  the 
symbolic  color  of  the  degree,  and  tbe  apron  is 
crimson  (formerly  white),  lined  and  bordered 
with  yellow.  The  jewel  is  a  medal  of  gold,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  inscribed  a  hand  ooloing 
an  eaually  poised  balance,  and  on  the  other  a 
doublfr«dged,  erose-hiltca  sword  erect,  be- 
tween three  stars  around  the  point,  and  the 
letters  D  and  Z  on  each  side. 

The  Prince  of  Jerusalem  is  also  the  Fifty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
France,  imd  the  Forty-fifth  of  the  Rite  of  Miz- 

Piince  of  JernsBlem,  Jewel  ot.  Should 
be  a  gold  incrustation  on  a  lozenge-ehaped 

Eiece  of  mother-of-pearl.  Equipoise  scales 
eld  by  hand,  sword,  five  stars,  one  larger  than 


the  other  tour,  and  the  letters  D  and  Z  in  He- 
brew, one  on  either  side  of  the  scales.  TTif 
five-pointed  crown,  within  a  triangle  of  gold, 
has  also  been  used  as  a  jew^  of  this  Sixteenth 

Frloee  oT  Lebanon.    See  Knighl  oj  the 

Royal  Ax. 

Prince  of  Lllunas.  Another  title  for 
Prince  oj  Lebanon. 

Prince  of  Hercr<  {Prince  du  Merci.) 
The  TwenW-siith  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  called  also  ScottUk 
TrinHarian  or  Eoteais  Trinitaire.  It  is  one 
of  the  eight  d^rees  which  were  added  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Soottish  Rite  to  the  origi- 
nal twenty-five  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection. 

It  is  a  Christian  degree  in  its  construction, 
and  treats  of  the  triple  covenant  of  mercy 
which  God  made  with  man;  first  with  Abra- 
by  circumcision:  next,  with  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness,  dv  the  intermediation  of 
Moses;  and  lastly,  with  all  mankind,  by  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in 
allusion  to  these  three  acts  of  mercy,  that  the 
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Ragon  trappoees,  from  any  reference  to  the 
Fleers  01  Mercy,  a  reli^ous  society  formerly 
engaged  in  the  ransonung  of  Christian  cap- 
tives at  Algiers.  Chemin  Dupont^  {Mem. 
Sta-  VEcoss,  p.  373)  says  that  the  Scottish  rit- 
uals of  the  degree  are  too  full  of  the  Hermetic 
philosophy,  an  error  from  which  the  French 
Cahiers  are  exempt;  and  he  condemns  much 
of  its  doctrines  as  **  hyperbolique  plaisanterie." 
But  the  modem  rituals  as  now  practised  are 
obnoxious  to  no  such  objection.  The  sym- 
bolic development  of  the  ntunber  three  of 
course  constitutes  a  large  part  of  its  lecture; 
but  the  real  dogma  of  the  denree  is  the  impor- 
tance of  Truth,  and  to  this  ail  its  ceremonies 
are  directed. 

Bodies  of  the  d^ree  are  called  Chapters. 
The  presiding  officer  is  called  Most  Excellent 
Chief  Prince,  the  Wardens  are  stjrled  Excel- 
lent. In  the  old  rituals  these  officers  repre- 
sented Moses,  Aaron,  and  Eleazar;  but  the 
abandonment  of  these  personations  in  the 
modem  rituals  is,  I  thinx,  an  improvement. 
The  apron  is  red  bordered  with  white,  and  the 
jewel  IS  an  equilateral  triangle,  within  which  is 
a  heart.  This  was  formerly  inscribed  with  the 
Hebrew  letter  tow,  now  with  the  letters  I.  H.  S. ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  Christianization  which 
these  letters  give  to  the  degree,  the  American 
Councils  have  adopted  a  tessera  in  the  form  of 
a  small  fish  of  ivory  or  mothei>of-pearl,  in 
allusion  to  the  well-known  usage  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians. 

Prince  of  Rose  Croix.  See  Rose  Croix, 
Prince  of, 

Prinee  of  the  Captivity.  According  to 
the  TaJmudists,  the  Jews,  while  in  captivity 
at  Babylon,  kept  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
line  of  their  kings,  and  he  wqo  was  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  throne  of  Israel  was  called  the 
Head  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity.  At  the  time 
of  the  restoration.  ZerubDabel,  bein^  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Solomon,  was  tne  Prmce  of  the 
Captivity. 

Prince  of  tlie  East,  Grand.  {Orand 
Prince  <rOrient.)  A  degree  in  the  collection 
of  Le  Page. 

Prinee  of  tlie  Levites.  (Prince  dee  lA- 
wtee.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of  the  Lodge 
of  Saint  Louis  des  Amis  R^unis  at  Calais. 

Prince  of  tlie  Royal  Secret.  See  Syb- 
lime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret, 

Prince  of  the  Seven  Planets*  Illustri- 
ous Grand.  (lUustre  Grand  Prince  des  sept 
Planktes.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret. 

Prince  of  the  Tabernacle.  (Prince  du 
Tabernacle,)  The  Twentv-fourth  Degree  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  In 
the  old  rituals  the  degree  was  intended  to 
iUustrate  the  directions  given  for  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exo- 
dus. The  Lodge  is  c^ed  a  Hierarchy,  and  its 
officers  are  a  Most  Powerful  Chief  Pnnce,  rep- 
resenting Moses,  and  three  Wardens,  whose 
style  is  Powerful,  and  who  reroectively  repre- 
sent Aaron,  Bczaleel,  and  Aholiab.  In  the 
modem  rituals  of  the  United  States,  the  three 


pdlncipal  officers  are  called  the  Leader,  the 
High  Priest^  and  the  Priest,  and  respectively 
represent  Moses,  Aaron,  ana  Ithamar,  his  son. 
The  ritual  is  greatly  enlarged;  and  while  the 
main  idea  of  the  degree  is  retained,  the  cere- 
monies represent  the  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  tne  Mosaic  tabernacle.  ^ 

The  jewel  is  the  letter  A,  in  gold,  sus- 
pended from  a  broad  crimson  ribbon.  The 
apron  is  white,  lined  with  scarlet  and  bor- 
dered with  green.  The  flap  is  sky-blue. 
On  Uie  apron  is  depicted  a  representation 
of  the  tabernacle. 

This  degree  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  lute  and  its  modifications.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  other  Rites. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Grand  Lodge.  About 
the  time  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
contending  Grand  Lodges  in  England,  in 
1813,  they  were  called,  by  way  oi  distinc- 
tion, after  their  Grand  Masters.  That  of 
the  "Modems"  was  called  the  "Prince  of 
Wales'  Grand  Lodge,"  and  that  of  the 
"Ancients"  the  "Duke  of  Kent's  Grand 
Lodge."  The  titles  were  used  colloquially, 
and  not  officially. 

Princess  of  the  Crown.  (Princesse  de  la 
Couronne,)  The  Tenth  and  last  degree  of 
the  Masonry  of  Adoption  according  to  the 
French  rSgime,  The  decree,  which  is  said 
'to  have  been  composed  m  Saxony,  in  1770. 
represents  the  reception  of  the  Queen  ot 
Sheba  by  Kine  Solomon.  The  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Mistress  personate  Solomon  and 
his  wife  (which  one,  the  Cahier  does  not  say), 
and  the  recipiendary  plays  the  part  of  the 
^een  of  Sheba.  The  degree,  says  Ragon 
(tuiI,  Oen.,  p.  78),  is  not  initiatory,  but 
simply  honorary. 

Principal  Officers.  The  number  ^ree,  as 
a  sacred  number  in  the  Masonic  system,  is, 
among  many  other  ways,  developed  in  the 
fact  that  in  all  Masonic  bodies  there  are  three 
principal  officers. 

Principals.  The  three  presiding  officers 
in  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  practised  in  England,  are 
ca&ed  the  Three  Prmcipals,  or  King,  Prophet, 
and  Priest,  and,  under  the  titles  of  Z,  H. 
and  J,  represent  Zembbabel.  Haggai,  and 
Joshua.  No  i>erson  is  eligible  to  the  First 
Principal's  chair  unless  he  has  served  twelve 
mont^  in  each  of  the  others;  and  he  must 
also  be  the  Master  or  Past  Master  of  a  Locke, 
and  have  served  in  the  Chapter  the  office 
of  Scribe,  Sojourner,  or  Assistant  Sojouroer. 
At  his  installation,  each  of  the  Principals 
receives  an  installing  degree  like  that  of  the 
Master  of  a  Blue  Lodge.  There  is,  however, 
no  resemblance  between  any  of  these  degrees 
and  the  order  of  High  Priesthood  which  is 
conferred  in  this  country. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter are  called  Grand  Principals,  and  repre- 
sent the  same  personages. 

The  official  jewel  of  Z,  is  a  crown;  of  H,  an 
All-seeing  eye;  and  of  J,  a  book,  each  sur- 
rounded Dv  a  nimbusj  or  rays  of  glory,  and 
placed  within  an  equilateral  trian^e. 
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Principal  Sojoiumer.  The  Hebrew  word 
"U,  g€Tf  which  we  translate  "a  sojourner," 
signifies  a  man  living  out  of  his  own  oountnr. 
and  is  used  in  this  sense  throughout  the  Old 
Testament.  The  children  of  Israel  were, 
therefore,  durins  the  captivity,  sojourners 
in  Babvlon,  ana  the  person  wno  is  repre- 
sented by  this  officer,  performed,  as  the  in- 
cidents of  the  degree  relate,  an  important 
5 art  in  the  restoration  of  tne  Israelites  to 
erusalem.  He  was  the  spokesman  and 
leader  of  a  party  of  three  sojoiuners,  and  is, 
therefore,  emphatically  called  the  chief,  or 
principal  sojourner. 

In  the  English  Royal  Arch  system  there 
are  three  officers  called  Sojourners.  ,But  in 
the  American  system  the  three  Historical 
Sojourners  are  represented  by  the  candi- 
dates, while  only  the  supposed  chief  of  them 
is  represented  by  an  officer  called  the  Prin- 
cipaJi  Sojourner.  His  duties  are  those  of  a 
conductor,  and  resemble,  in  some  respects, 
those  of  a  Senior  Deacon  in  a  Symbolic 
Lodge;  which  office,  indeed,  he  occupies  when 
the  Chapter  is  open  on  any  of  the  preliminary 
deorees. 

Printed  Proeeedlngs.  In  1741,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  adopted  a  regulation, 
which  Entick  (Constitutions,  1756,  p.  236)  is 
careful  to  tell  us,  ''was  unanimously  agreed 
to,"  forbidding  anv  brother  "to  print,  or 
cause  to  be  prmteo!,  the  proceedings  of  any 
Lodge  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  names  of 
the  persons  present  at  such  Lodge,  but  b^ 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Master  or  his 
deputy,  under  pain  of  being  disowned  for  a 
brother,  and  not  to  be  admitted  into  any 
Quarterly  Communication  or  Grand  Lodge, 
or  any  Lodge  whatsoever,  and  of  being 
renderisd  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in 
the  Craft."  The  law  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, but  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
issues  reports  of  its  meetings,  as  also  do 
most  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world. 
Bulletins  are  published  at  stated  intervals 
by  the  Grand  Orients  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Portu^,  and  by  nearlv  all  those  of  South 
America.  In  the  United  States^  every  Grand 
Lodge  publishes  annually  the  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  many  subordinate  Lodges 
print  the  account  of  any  special  meeting  held 
on  an  important  or  interesting  occasion. 

Prior*  1.  The  superiors  of  the  different 
nations  or  provinces  into  which  the  Order 
of  the  Templar  was  divided,  were  at  first 
called  Priors  or  Grand  Priors,  and  afterward 
Preceptors  or  Grand  Preceptors. 

2.  Each  of  the  languages  of  the  Order  of 
Malta  was  divided  into  Grand  Priories,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-six,  over  which  a 
Grand  Prior  presided.  Under  him  were 
several  Commanderies. 

3.  The  second  officer  in  a  Coimcil  of  Ka- 
dosh.  under  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Grand  Prior  is  the  third  officer  in 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for  the  Southern 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


Prior,  Grand.    See  Cfrand  Prior. 

Priory*  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Grand  Prior 
in  the  Order  oi  Malta  or  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Priory,  Great.    See  Great  Priory. 

Prison.  A  Lodge  having  been  held  in 
1782,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  London, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  ''it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Masonry  for  any  Free- 
mason's Lodge  to  be  held  for  the  purposes 
of  making,  passing,  or  raising  Masons  in 
any  pnaon  or  place  of  confin^nent."  (Corh' 
stitutions,  1784,  p.  349.)  The  resolution  is 
founded  on  the  prindpile  that  there  must  be 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  all  that  rdates 
to  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  that 
this  freedom  is  not  consistent  witn  the  neces- 
sarv  restraints  of  a  prison. 

Private  Committee.  See  Commitlee,  Prir 
vote. 

Pri?fle|:ed  Questions.  In  parliamentary 
law,  privileged  questions  are  defined  to  he 
those  to  wmch  precedence  is  given  over  all 
other  questions.  They  are  of  four  kinds: 
1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  assembhr  or  any  of  its 
members.  2.  Motions  tor  adjournment. 
3.  Motions  for  reconsideration.  4.  Special 
orders  of  the  day.  The  first,  third,  and 
fourth  only  are  applicable  to  Masonic  par- 
liamentary law. 

Privflege,  Qnestions  of.  In  all  parlia- 
mentary or  legislative  bodies,  there  occur 
certain  questions  which  relate  to  matters 
affecting  the  di^ty  of  the  assembly  or 
the  rights  and  pnvileges  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  these  are  hence  called  '' questions 
of  privilege  " :  such,  for  instance,  are  motions 
arising  out  or  or  having  relation  to  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  members^  an  assault  upton 
any  member,  charges  affecting  the  integrity 
of  the  assembly  or  any  of  its  members,  or 
any  other  matters  of  a  similar  character. 
Questions  referring  to  any  of  these  matters 
take  precedence  of  all  other  business,  and 
hence  are  always  in  order.  These  Questions 
of  p»rivilege  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
privileged  questions;  for,  although  all  ques- 
tions of  privilege  are  privileged  questions, 
all  privil^ed  questions  are  not  questions  of 
privilege.  Strictly  speaking,  questions  of 
privile^  relate  to  the  house  or  its  members, 
and  privileged  questions  relate  to  matters  ot 
business.  (See  Dr.  Mackey's  Parliamentary 
Law,  as  applied  to  the  Government  of  Masonic 
Bodies,  ch,  xxiv^xxv.) 

Probation.  The  interval  between  the 
reception  of  one  desree  and  the  succeeding 
one  is  called  the  probation  of  the  candidate, 
because  it  is  dunng  this  period  that  he  is 
to  prove  his  qualification  for  advancement. 
In  I^n^land  and  in  this  country  the  time  of 
probation  between  the  reception  of  degrees 
IS  four  weeks,  to  which  is  generally  added 
the  further  saf c^ard  of  an  open  examination 
in  the  preceding  degree.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  probation  is  extended  to  one 
3rear.  The  time  is  greatly  extended  in  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite.    The 
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BtatuteB  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council 
require  an  interval  of  two  vears  to  be  passed 
between  the  reception  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Thirty-flecona  degrees.  An  extraordinary 
rule  prevailed  in  the  Constitutions  of  1762, 
by  wnich  the  Rite  of  Perfection  was  governed. 
According  to  this  rule,  a  candidate  was 
required  to  pass  a  probation,  from  the  time 
of  nis  application  as  an  Entered  Apprentice 
until  his  reception  of  the  Twenty-fifth  or 
ultimate  degree  of  the  Rite,  of  no  less  than 
six  years  and  nine  months.  But  as  all  the 
separate  times  of  probation  depended  on 
svmbolic  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  this  regulation  was  ever  practically 
enforced. 

Problem,  Forty-Seventh.  See  Poriy- 
Seventh  Problem, 

Froeesalons*  Public  processions  of  the 
Order,  although  not  as  popular  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  still  have  the  warrant  of 
early  and  long  usage.  The  first  procession, 
after  the  revival,  of  which  we  have  a  record, 
took  place  June  24,  1721.  when,  as  Anderson 
telis  us  {CoMtUutions,  1738,  p.  112),  ''  Payne, 
Grand  Master,  with  nis  Waniens,  the  former 
Grand  officers,  and  the  Masters  and  Wardens 
of  twelve  Lodges,  met  the  Grand  Master 
elect  in  a  Grand  Lodge  at  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  the  morn- 
ing, .  .  .  and  from  thence  they  marched 
on  foot  to  the  Hall  in  proper  clothing  and 
due  form."  Anderson  and  Entick  con- 
tinue to  record  the  annual  processions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  Craft  on  the  feast 
day,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years:  but  after  this  first  pedes- 
trian procession  all  the  subsequent  ones  were 
made  in  carriages,  the  record  being,  ''the 
procession  of  March  was  made  in  coaches 
and  chariots.''  (ConstUiUumM,  1756,  p.  227.) 
But  ridicule  being  thrown  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Order  upon  these  processions,  by  a 
mock  one  in  1741  (see  Scald  Miserabka),  and 
in  subsequent  years,  in  1747  the  Grand 
Lodge  unanimouslv  resolved  to  discontinue 
them,  nor  have  tney  since  been  renewed. 
(Ibid.,  p.  248.)  ♦ 

In  America,  public  processions  of  the  Craft 
were  some  vears  ago  verv  common,  nor  have 
they  yet  been  altogether  abandoned;  al- 
though now  practised  with  greater  discretion 
and  less  frequently,  bein^  in  general  restricted 
to  special  occasions  of  importance,  such  as 
funerals,  the  laying  of  corner-stones,  or  the 
dedication  of  pubhc  edifices. 

The  question  has  been  often  mooted, 
whether  public  processions,  with  the  open 
exhibition  of  its  regalia  and  furniture,  are 
or  are  not  of  advantage  to  the  Order.  In 
1747  it  was  thought  not  to  be  so,  at  least  in 
London,  but  the  custom  was  continued,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  provinces.  Dr.  Oliver 
was  in  favor  of  what  he  calls  (Symb,  of 
Glory)    ''the  good  old  custom,  so  strongly 


*  On  the  8ubie<3t  of  these  mock  prooeesions, 
fee  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  in 
ArM  QiuUuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  18. 


recommended  and  assiduously  practised  by 
the  Masonic  worthies  of  the  last  century, 
and  imitated  by  many  other  public  bodies 
of  men,  of  assemblinff  the  brethren  of  a 
province  annually  undfer  their  own  banner, 
and  marching  in  solenm  procession  to  the 
house  of  God,  to  offer  up  their  thanksgiving 
in  the  public  congregation  for  the  blessings 
of  the  preoedinff  year;  to  pray  for  mercies 
in  prospect,  and  to  hear  from  the  pulpit  a 
disquisition  on  the  moral  and  religious  pur- 
poses of  the  Order." 

Processions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  The  custom  comes  to  us  from 
remote  antiquity.  In  the  initiations  at 
Eleusis,  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  was 
accompanied  each  day  by  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  initiates  from  Athens  to  the 
temple  of  initiation.  Apuleius  describes  the 
same  custom  as  prevailing  in  the  celebration 
of  the  M^rsteries  of  Isis.  Among  the  early 
Romans,  it  was  the  custom,  in  times  of 
public  triumph  or  distress,  to  have  solenm 
processions  to  the  temples,  either  to  thank 
the  gods  for  their  favor  or  to  invoke  their 
protection.  The  Jews  also  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Temple  to  offer  up  their  prayers. 
So,  too^  the  primitive  Christians  wfdk^  in 
procession  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Ecclesiastical  processions  were  first  intro- 
duced in  the  fourth  century.  They  are  now 
used  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  various 
occasions,  and  the  Pontificale  Romanvm  sup- 
plies the  necessary  ritual  for  their  observance. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  these  processions  were 
of  ten  carried  to  an  absurd  extent.  Polydore 
describes  them  as  consisting  of  "ridiculous 
contrivances,  of  a  figure  with  a  great  gaping 
mouth,  and  other  pieces  of  merriment." 
But  these  displays  were  abandoned  with  the 
increasing  rennement  of  the  age.  At  this 
day,  processions  are  common  in  all  countries, 
not  onlv  of  reli^ous  confraternities,  but  of 
political  and  social  societies. 

There  are  processions  aJso  in  Masonry 
which  are  confined  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  Order,  and  are  not  therefore  of  a 
public  nature.  The  procession  "round  the 
Hall,"  at  the  installation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  is  first  mentioned  in  1721.  Previous 
to  that  year  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
ceremony.  From  1717  to  1720  we  are 
simply  told  that  the  new  Grand  Master 
"  was  saluted."  and  that  he  was  "  homaged," 
or  that  "  his  nealth  was  drunk  in  due  form." 
But  in  1721  a  processional  ceremony  seems 
to  have  been  composed,  for  in  that  year  we 
are  informed  (Const,,  1738,  p.  113)  that 
"Brother  Payne,  the  old  Grand  Master, 
made  the  first  procession  roimd  the  Hall, 
and  when  returned,  he  proclaimed  aloud  the 
most  noble  prince  and  our  brother."  This 
procession  was  not  abolished  with  the  public 
processions  in  1747,  but  continued  for  many 
years  afterward.  Iji  America  it  gave  rise  to 
the  procession  at  the  installation  of  Masters, 
which,  although  provided  for  by  the  ritual, 
and  practised  by  most  Lodges  until  very 
recently,  has  been  too  often  neglected  by 
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many.  The  form  of  the  procession,  as 
adopted  in  1724.  is  given  by  Anderson 
(ConatituHonSf  1738,  p.  117),  and  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  Masonic 
processions  at  the  present  day,  except  funeral 
ones.  The  rule  was  then  adopted,  which  has 
ever  since  prevailed,  that  in  all  processions 
the  juniors  in  degree  and  in  office  shall  go 
first,  so  that  the  place  of  honor  shall  be  t£e 
rear. 

Proclamation.  At  the  installation  of  the 
officers  of  a  Lod^.  or  any  other  Masonic 
body,  and  especially  a  Grand  Lodge  or 
Grand  Chapter,  proclamation  is  made  in  a 
Lodge  or  Chapter  by  the  installing  officer, 
and  in  a  Grand  Lodge  or  Grand  Chapter 
bv  the  Grand  MarshaL  Proclamation  is 
also  made  on  some  other  occasions,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  Grand  Marshal  performs 
the  duty. 

Proclamatloii  of  Cyrus.  A  ceremony  in 
the  American  Royal  Arch.  We  learn  from 
Scripture  that  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  the 
King  of  Persia,  the  captivitv  of  the  Jews  was 
terminated.  Cyrus,  from  his  conversations 
with  Daniel  and  the  other  Jewish  captives 
of  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as  from  his 
perusal  of  their  sacred  books,  more  especiaUy 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  haa  become  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  hence 
had  even  publicly  announced  to  nis  subjects 
his  belief  m  the  Cjod  ''which  the  nation  of 
the  Israelites  worshipped."  He  was  conse- 
quently impressed  witn  an  earnest  desire  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  declarations  of  which  he 
was  the  subject,  and  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  we  find  in  Ezra,  as 
lollows: 

"Thus  saith  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  dven  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth;  and  ne  hath  charged 
me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  in  Judea.  Who  is  there  among  you  of 
all  his  people?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let 
him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judea. 
and  build  the  house  oi  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  (he  is  the  God )  which  is  in  Jerusalem.'' 

With  the  publication  of  this  proclamation 
of  Cyrus  commences  what  may  be  called  the 
second  part  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

Prodiis.  Known  as  the  successor  of  Syri- 
anus  as  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school. 
Bom  in  Constantinople,  412,  died  at  Athens. 
485.  Proclus  was  a  Neo-Platonist,  and 
waged  war  against  the  new  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, whicn  caused  him  to  be  banished 
from  the  city;  but  was  subsequently  read- 
mitted. His  works  were  chiefly  mystical, 
such  as  devoting  hymns  to  the  sun,  Venus, 
or  the  noetic  muses,  and  so  far  were  harmless. 

Profane.  There  is  no  word  whose  tech- 
nical and  proper  meaning  differs  more  tlian 
this.  In  its  ordinary  use^  profane  signifies 
one  who  is  irreligious  and  irreverent,  but  in 
its  technical  adaptation  it  is  applied  to  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  sacred  rites.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  two  Latin  words  pro 
and  famun,  and  literally  means  before  or 


oiUeide  of  the  temple;  and  hence  a  prqfofius 
among  the  ancients  was  one  who  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple  and  behold  the 
mysteries.  "Those,"  says  Vossius,  "were 
called  profane  who  were  not  initiated  in  the 
sacred  rites,  but  to  whom  it  was  allowed  only 
to  stand  before  the  temple — pro  fano^not 
to  enter  it  and  take  part  m  the  solemnities.'' 
The  Greek  equivalent,  B<^i9nXof,  had  a  similar 
reference;  for  its  root  is  found  in  Bi|X^f,  a 
threshold,  as  if  it  denoted  one  who  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  the  temple, 
in  the  celebrated  hynm  of  Orpheus,  which  it 
is  said  was  sung  at  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
we  meet  with  this  phrase,  *Otyfqt»M  dts 
S4fus  itrrl  ebpas  VMBtaB^  BcjS^Xou.  "I 
speaJc  to  those  to  whom  it  is  lawfuLbut 
close  the  doors  against  the  profane."  When 
the  mysteries  were  about  to  begin,  the  Greeks 
used  the  solemn  formula^  iic^«  iithst  ^<rrff 
Bc/3^Xol[;  and  the  Romans,  "Procul,  O  procul 
este  profani,"  both  meaning.  "Depart,  de- 
part^ ye  profane!"  Hence  tne  original  and 
monensive  signification  of  prcfane  is  that 
of  being  unimtiated;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Masonry,  simply  to  designate 
one  who  has  not  been  initiate  as  a  Mason. 
The  word  profane  is  not  recognized  as  a  noun 
substantive  m  the  general  usage  of  the 
language,  but  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  dialect  ot  Freemasonry, 
in  the  same  relative  sense  in  which  the  word 
layman  is  used  in  the  professions  of  law  and 
divini^. 

Profldency.  The  necessity  that  anyone 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
science  should  become  a  proncient  in  its 
elementary  instructions  before  he  can  expect 
to  grasp  and  comprehend  its  higher  branches, 
is  so  almost  self-evident  as  to  need  no  argu- 
ment. But  as  Speculative  Masonry  is  a 
science,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  a  reauisite 
Qualification  for  admission  to  a  hi^er  degree 
snould  be  a  suitable  proficiency  m  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
express  words  in  the  Old  Constitutions  any 
regulations  requiring  proficiency  as  pre* 
liminary  to  advancement,  but  their  whole 
spirit  is  evidently  to  that  effect;  and  hence 
we  find  it  prescribed  in  the  Old  Constitutions, 
that  no  Master  shall  take  an  apprentice  for 
less  than  seven  years,  because  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  mystary  before  he  could  be  admitted  as 
a  Fellow.  The  modem  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  provides  that  no 
Lodse  shall  confer  a  higher  degree  on  any 
brother  until  he  has  passed  an  examination 
in  open  Lodge  on  the  preceding  degrees 
(Rule  195),  and  many,  pernaps  most,  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  this  country  nave  adopted  a 
similar  regulation.  The  ntual  of  all  the 
Symbolic  desrees,  and,  indeed,  of  the  higher 
degrees,  and  that  too  in  aU  rites,  makes 
the  imperative  demand  of  every  candidate 
whether  he  has  made  suitable  proficiency  in 
the  preceding  denree.  an  aflSrmative  answer  to 
which  is  required  betore  the  rites  of  initiation 
can   be   proceeded    with.    This  answer  is, 
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according  to  the  ritual,  that  "he  has";  but 
Bome  Masons  have  soudit  to  evade  the 
consequence  of  an  acknowledgment  of  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  proficiency  ov  a  change  of 
the  lanf^uage  of  the  ritual  into  ^'such  as  time 
and  circumstanoes  would  permit/'  But 
l^is  is  an  innovation,  unsanctioned  by  any 
authority,  and  ahoidd  be  repudiated.  If  the 
csuididate  has  not  made  proper  proficiency, 
the  ritual,  outside  of  all  statutory  regula- 
tions, refuses  him  advancement. 

Anderson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
ConsHttUiona  (p.  71),  cites  what  he  calls  "an 
old  record/*  which  says  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  of  Engjbtnd  it  was  ordained 
"that  Master  Masons,  or  Masters  of  work, 
shall  be  examined  whether  they  be  able  of 
cunning  to  serve  their  respective  Lords,  as 
well  the  nicest  as  the  Lowest,  to  the  Honour 
and  Worship  of  the  aforesaid  Art,  and  to  the 
Profit  of  their  Lords." 

Here,  then,  we  may  see  the  origin  of  that 
usage,  which  is  still  practised  in  every  well- 
governed  Lodge,  not  only  of  demanding  a 
E roper  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  candidate, 
ut  also  of  testing  that  proficiency  by  an 
examination. 

This  cautious  and  honest  fear  of  the  Fra- 
ternity lest  any  brother  should  assume  the 
duties  of  a  position  which  he  could  not 
faithfully  discheurge,  and  which  is,  in  our 
time,  tantamount  to  a  candidate's  acLvancing 
to  a  degree  for  which  he  is  not  prepared,  is 
again  exhibited  in  all  the  Old  Constitutions. 
Thus  in  the  Lansdowne  Manuscript^  whose 
date  is  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  charged  "that  no  Mason  take 
on  him  no  Lord's  work,  nor  other  man's, 
but  if  [unless]  he  know  himself  well  able  to 
perform  the  work,  so  that  the  Graft  have  no 
slander."  The  same  r^;ulation,  and  almost 
in  the  same  language,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  subsequent  maniiscripts. 

In  the  Charges  of  1722,  it  is  directed  that 
"a  younger  brother  shall  be  instructed  in 
working,  to  prevent  spoiling  the  materials 
for  want  of  judgment,  and  for  encreasing  and 
continuing  of  brotherly  love."  (Constitutions, 
1723,  p.  53.)  It  was,  with  the  same  view, 
that  all  of  the  Old  Uonstitutions  made  it 
imperative  that  no  Master  should  take  an 
apprentice  for  less  than  seven  years,  because 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  acquire  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  Craft 
before  he  could  be  admitted  as  a  FeUow. 

Notwithstanding  these  charges  had  a  more 
particular  reference  to  the  operative  part 
of  the  art,  they  clearly  show  the  great  stress 
that  was  placed  by  our  ancient  brethren 
upon  the  necessity  of  skill  and  proficiency; 
and  they  have  furnished  the  prec^ents  upon 
which  are  based  all  the  similar  regulations 
that  have  been  subsequently  applied  to 
Speculative  Masonry. 

Pro  Grand  Master.  An  officer  known 
only  to  the  English  system,  and  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  1782,  when,  on  the  election 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambidge  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Master,  a  regulation  was  adopted  by 


the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  that  whenever 
a  prince  of  the  blood  accepted  the  office  of 
Grand  Master,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
nominate  any  peer  of  the  realm  to  be  the 
Acting  Grand  Master,  and  to  this  officer  is 
now  given  the  title  of  Pro  Grand  Master. 
His  collar,  jewel,  and  authority  are  the  same 
as  those  of  a  Grand  Master,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  he  actually  assumes  the  office 
imtil  the  next  annual  election. 

The  following  have  been  Fto  Grand  Mas- 
ters: 

1782-0,  Earl  of  Effingham. 
1790-1813,  Earl  of  Moira. 
1834-8«  Lord  Dundas. 
1839-40,  Eari  of  Durham. 
1841-3,  Earl  of  Zetland. 
1874-W,  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
1891-8,  Earl  of  Lathom. 
1898-1908.  Earl  Amherst. 
1908,  Lord  AmpthiU. 

Progresdve  Masonry.  Freemasonry  is 
undoubtedly  a  pro^essive  science,  and  yet 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Freemasonry 
are  the  same  now  as  they  were  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Institution.  Its  landmarlca 
are  unchangeable.  In  these  there  can  be 
no  alteration,  no  diminution,  no  addition. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  that  Freemasonry 
is  progressive  in  its  character,  we  of  course 
do  not  mean  to  allude  to  this  unalterable 
part  of  its  constitution.  But  there  is  a 
progress  which  every  science  must  undergo, 
and  which  many  of  them  have  already 
undergone,  to  which  the  science  of  Free- 
masonry is  subject.  Thus  we  say  of  chem- 
istry that  it  is  a  profzressive  science.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  all  its  principles,  so  far 
as  the^  w^e  known,  were  directed  to  such 
futile  inquiries  as  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  immortality.  Now  these 
principles  have  become  more  thoroughly 
understood,  and  more  definitely  established, 
and  the  object  of  their  application  is  more 
noble  and  philosophic.  The  writings  of 
the  chemists  of  the  former  and  the  present 
period  sufficiently  indicate  this  progress  of 
the  science.  And  yet  the  elemental  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  are  unchangeable.  Its 
truths  were  the  same  then  as  they  are  now. 
Some  of  them  wexe  at  that  time  unknown, 
because  no  mind  of  sufficient  research  had 
discovered  them;  but  they  existed  as  truths, 
from  the  very  creation  of  matter;  and  now 
they  have  only  been  devdox)ed,  not  invented. 

So  it  is  with  Freemasonry.  It  too  has 
had  its  progress.  Masons  are  now  expected 
to  be  more  learned  than  formerly  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  science  of  the  Order.  Its 
origin,  its  history,  its  objects,  are  now  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration 
of  its  disciples.  The  rational  explanation  of 
its  ceremonies  and  sjnnbols,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  are  now  considered  as  necessary 
topics  of  inquiry  for  all  who  desire  to  distin- 
guish themselves  as  proficients  in  Masonio 
science. 
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In  all  these  things  we  see  a  great  dififerenoe 
between  the  Masons  of  the  present  and  of 
former  da>;s.  In  Europe,  a  centuiy  ago, 
such  inquiries  were  considered  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  Masonic  study.  Hutchinson 
published  in  1760,  in  England,  his  admirable 
work  entitled  The  Spirit  of  Freemasonry ^  in 
which  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  Institution 
was  fairly  developed  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity.  Preston's  JUtLstrationa  0/ 
MaeonrUf  printed  at  a  not  much  later  period, 
also  eudbits  the  system  treated,  in  manv 

E laces,  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Lawrie  s 
liatory  of  Freemasonry ^  published  in  Scotland 
in  1804,  IS  a  work  containing  muchi  profound 
historical  and  antiquarian  research.  And 
in  the  present  century,  the  works  of  Oliver 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to 
the  most  cursory  observer  that  Freemasoxiry 
has  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  in- 
stitutions of  the  day.  In  Germany  and  Fnmce, 
the  press  has  been  borne  down  with  the  weight 
of  abstruse  works  on  our  Order,  written  by 
men  of  the  highest  literary  pretensions. 

In  America,  notwithstanding  the  reaUy 
excellent  work  of  Salem  Town  on  Speculative 
Masonry,  published  in  1818,  and  the  learned 
Discourses  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  published 
in  1801,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
Masonry  has  begun  to  assume  the  exalted 
position  of  a  literary  institution. 

Promise*  In  entering  into  the  covenant  of 
Masonry,  the  candidate  makes  a  promise  to 
tbe  Order;  for  his  covenant  is  simply  a  promise 
where  he  voluntarily  places  himself  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  act  within  certain 
conditicHis  in  a  particular  way.  The  law  of 
promise  is,  therefore,  strictly  applicable  to 
this  covenant,  and  by  that  law  the  validity 
and  obligation  of  the  promises  of  every  can- 
didate must  be  determined.  In  every 
promise  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered: 
the  intention  and  the  obh^tion.  As  to  the 
intention:  of  all  casuists,  the  Jesuits  alone 
have  contended  that  the  intention  may^  be 
concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  promiser. 
All  Christian  and  Pagan  writers  agree  on  the 
principle  that  the  words  expressed  must  con- 
vey their  ordinary  meaning  to  Uie  promisee. 
If  I  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing  tcHmorrow, 
I  cannot,  when  the  morrow  comes,  refuse  to 
do  it  on  the  ^und  that  I  only  promised  to 
do  it  if  it  suited  me  when  the  time  of  per- 
formance had  arrived.  The  obligation  of 
every  promiser  is,  then,  to  fulfil  the  promise 
that  he  has  made,  not  in  any  way  that  ne  may 
have  secretly  intended,  but  in  the  way  in 
which  he  supposes  that  the  one  to  whom  he 
made  it  understood  it  at  the  time  that  it  was 
made.  Hence  all  Masonic  promises  are 
accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  they 
are  given  without  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

All  voluntary  promises  are  binding,  unless 
there  be  some  paramount  consideration 
which  will  release  the  obhgation  of  per- 
formance. It  is  worth  whUe,  then,  to  in- 
quire if  there  be  any  such  consiaerations 
which  can  impair  the  validity  of  Masonic 


promises.  Dr.  Wayland  {Elem.  qf  Mar. 
iScience,  p.  285)  lays  down  five  conditions  in 
which  promises  are  not  binding:  1.  Where 
the  pertormance  is  impossible;  2.  Where  the 
promise  is  unlawful;  3.  Where  no  expectation 
IS  voluntarily  excited  by  the  promiser:  4. 
Where  they  proceed  upon  a  condition  which 
the  promiser  subsequently  finds  does  not 
exist;  and,  5.  Where  either  of  the  parties  is 
not  a  moral  agent. 

^  It  IB  evident  that  no  one  of  these  condi- 
tions will  apply  to  Masonic  promises^  for, 
1.  Every  promise  made  at  the  altar  of  Ma- 
sonry is  possible  to  be  performed;  2.  No 
promise  is  exacted  that  is  unlawful  in  its 
nature;  for  the  candidate  is  expressly  told 
that  no  promise  exacted  from  him  will  inter- 
fere with  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God 
and  to  his  country;  3.  An  expectation  is 
voluntarily  excited  by  the  promiser,  and 
that  expectation  is  that  he  will  faithfully 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  covenant;  4.  No  false 
condition  of  things  is  placed  bdore  the  can- 
didate, either  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Institution  or  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
would  be  required  of  him;  and,  5.  Both 
parties  to  the  promise,  the  candidate  who 
makes  it  and  the  Craft  to  whom  it  is  made, 
are  moral  agents,  fully  capable  of  entering 
into  a  contract  or  covenant. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  answer  to  those 
adversaries  of  Freemasonry  who  contend  for 
the  invalidity  of  Masonic  promises  on  the 
very  grounds  of  Wayland  ana  other  moralists. 
Their  conclusions  would  be  correct,  were  it 
not  that  every  one  of  their  premises  is  false. 

Promotloii*  Promotion  in  Masonry  should 
not  be  governed,  as  in  other  societies,  by 
succession  of  office.  The  fact  that  one  has 
filled  a  lower  office  ^ves  him  no  claim  to 
a  hi^er,  unless  he  is  fitted,  by  skill  and 
capacity,  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfully. 
This  alone  should  be  the  true  basis  of  pro- 
motion.   (See  Preferment) 

Proofs*  What  the  G^man  Masons  call 
''proben  und  prOfungen,*'  trials  and  proof s* 
and  the  French,  ''^preuves  MaQonnioues,'^ 
or  Masonic  proofs,  are  defined  by  Bazot 
{Manud,  p.  141)  to  be  "mysterious  methods 
of  discovering  the  character  and  disposition 
of  a  recipiendary."  They  are,  in  fact^  those 
ritualistic  ceremonies  of  initiation  which  are 
intended  to  test  the  fortitude  and  fideUty  of 
the  candidate.  They  seem  to  be  connned 
to  continental  Masonry,^  for  they  are  not 
known  to  any  extent  in  the  English  or 
American  systems,  where  all  the  ceremonies 
are  purely  symbolic.  Krause  (Kunsturkund, 
i.,  152,  n.  37)  admits  that  no  trace  of  them, 
at  least  in  the  perilous  and  fearful  forma 
which  they  assume  in  the  continental  rituals, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  Knglish  cate- 
chisms; and  he  admits  that,  as  appealing  to 
the  sentiments  of  fear  and  hope,  ana  adopting 
a  dramatic  form,  they  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Masonry,  and  greatly  interfere  with 
its  s3nnbolism  and  with  the  pure  and  peace- 
ful sentiments  which  t  is  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  ihd  neophyte. 
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Propcfty  of  a  Lodge*  As  a  Lodge  owes 
its  existence,  and  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives that  it  exercises,  to  the  Gitmd 
Lodge  from  which  it  derives  its  Charter  or 
Warrant  of  Constitution,  it  has  been  de- 
cided, as  a  principle  of  Masonic  law,  that 
when  such  Lodge  ceases  to  exist,  either  by  a 
withdrawal  or  a  surrender  of  its  Warrant,  all 
the  i»roperty  which  it  possessed  at  the  time 
of  its  dissolution  reverts  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
But  shoidd  the  Lodge  be  restored  by  a  revival 
of  its  Warrant,  its  property  should  be  restored, 
because  the  Grand  Lod^e  held  it  only  as  the 
general  trustee  or  guardian  of  the  Craft. 

Prophet*  Haggai,  who  in  the  American 
system  of  the  Royal  Arch  is  called  the  scribe, 
in  the  English  system  receives  the  title  or 
prophet,  and  hence  in  the  order  of  precedence 
be  IS  placed  above  the  high  priest. 

Prophets,  Schools  of  the*  See  Schools  of 
the  Prophets, 

Proponenda*  The  matters  contained  in 
the  '^  notices  of  motions."  which  are  required 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  previous  to  the 
Quarterly  Communication  when  they  are 
to  be  (uscussed,  are  sometimes  call^  the 
proporhenda,  or  subjects  to  be  proposed. 

Proposing  Candidates*  The  only  meth- 
od recognized  in  America  of  proposing 
candidates  for  initiation  or  membership  is 
by  the  written  petition  of  the  applicant,  who 
must  at  the  same  time  be  recommended  bv 
two  members  of  the  Lodge.  In  En^^land, 
the  applicant  for  initiation  must  previously 
sign  the  declaration,  which  in  America  is 
only  made  i^ter  his  election.  He  is  then 
proposed  by  one  brother,  and,  the  proposition 
being  seconded  by  another,  he  is  balloted  for 
at  the  next  regular  Lodge.  Applicants  for 
membership  are  also  proposed  without 
petition,  but  the  certificate  of  the  former 
Lodge  must  be  produced,  as  in  the  United 
States  the  demit  is  required.  Nor  can  an>' 
candidate  for  affiliation  be  balloted  for 
unless  previous  notice  of  the  application  be 
given  to  all  the  members  of  the  Lodge. 

Propytaeum  (also  Propylon).  The  court 
or  vestibule  in  front  of  an  edifice. 

Proscription*  The  German  Masons  em- 
ploy this  word  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  do  expulsion,  as  the  highest  Masonic 
puniediment  that  can  be  inflicted.  They 
also  use  the  word  verbannung,  banishment, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Pros^yte  of  Jerusalem*  (ProsSlyte  de 
Jerusalem).  The  Sixty-ei^th  Degree  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Proselytism*  Brahmanism  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  religion  which  is  opposed  to  prose- 
lytism.  The  Brahman  seekis  no  convert  to 
ms  faith,  but  is  content  with  that  extension 
of  his  wor^p  which  is  derived  from  the 
natural  increase  only  of  its  members.  The 
Jewish  Church,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exclusive,  and  which  has  always  seemed  in- 
different to  progress,  yet  provided  a  special 
form  of  baptism  for  the  initiation  of  its 
proselytes  into  the  Mosaic  rites. 
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Buddhism,  the  great  relidon  of  the  Eastern 
world,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  leading  Brahmans,  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity  over  the  Oriental  nations,  so  that 


now  it  seems  the  most  popular  religion  of 
the  world,  owes  its  extraordinary  growth  to 
the  energetic  propagandism  of  Scu^a-muni, 
its  founder,  and  to  the  same  prosel^ing 
i^irit  which  he  inculcated  upon  his  disciples. 

The  Christian  church,  mindful  of  the 
precept  of  its  Divine  founder,  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  uie  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  has  alwavs  considered  the 
work  of  missions  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its  rapid 
increase^  in  its  earlier  years,  to  the  prosem- 
ing  spirit  of  Paul,  and  Thomas,  and  the  other 
apostles. 

Mohammedanism,  springing  up  and  linger- 
ing for  a  long  time  m  a  single  family,  at 
length  acquired  rapid  growth  among  the 
Oriental  nations,  through  the  energetic 
proselytism  of  the  Prophet  and  his  adherents. 
But  the  proselytism  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  and  that  of  the  Koran 
di£Fered^  much  in  character.  The  Christian 
made  his  converts  by  persuasive  accents  and 
eloquent  appeals;  the  Mussuhnan  converted 
his  .penitents  by  the  sharp  power  of  the 
swoiti.  Christianity  was  a  rehgion  of  peace, 
Mohammedanism  of  war;  yet  each,  though 
pursuing  a  different  method,  was  equally 
energetic  in  securing  converts. 

In  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  proselytism, 
Freemasonry  resemble  more  the  exclusive 
faith  of  Brahma  than  the  inviting  one  of 
Moses,  of  Buddha,  of  Christ,  or  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

In  plain  words.  Freemasonry  is  rigor- 
ously opposed  to  all  proselytism.  While  its 
members  do  not  hesitate,  at  all  proper 
times  and  on  all  fitting  occasions^  to  defend 
the  Institution  from  all  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
it  never  seeks,  by  voluntary  laudation  ot 
its  virtues,  to  make  new  accessions  of  friends, 
or  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  disciples. 

Nay,  it  boasts,  as  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
system,  that  it  is  a  volimtary  Institution. 
Not  only  does  it  forbid  its  members  to  use 
any  efforts  to  obtain  initiates,  but  actually 
requires  every  candidate  for  admission  into 
its  sacred  rites  to  seriously  declare,  as  a  pre- 

Earatory  step,  that  in  this  voluntary  offer  of 
imself  he  has  been  unbiased  by  the  improper 
solicitations  of  friends.  Without  this  declfu'a- 
tion,  the  candidate  would  be  unsuccessful 
in  his  application.  Although  it  is  required 
that  he  shoud  be  prompted   to  solicit  the 

Erivilege  by  the  favorable  opinion  which  he 
ad  conceived  of  tiie  Institution,  yet  no 
provision  is  made  by  which  that  opinion 
can  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  profane; 
for  were  a  Mason,  by  any  praises  of  the  Order, 
or  any  exhibitions  of  its  advantages,  to  in- 
duce anyone  under  such  representations  to 
seek  admission,  he  would  not  only  himself 
commit  a  grievous  fault,  but  would  subject 
the  candidate  to  serious  embarrassment  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Lodge. 
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ThiB  Brahmanical  spirit  of  anti-proeely- 
tism,  in  which  Maaonrjr  differs  from  every 
other  association,  has  imprinted  upon  the 
Institution  certain  peculiar  features.  In 
the  first  place,  Freemasonry  thus  becomes, 
in  the  most  pcative  form,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. Whoever  comes  within  its  m3r8tic 
circle,  comes  there  of  his  **own  free  will 
and  accord,  and  unbiased  by  the  influence 
of  friends."  These  are  the  terms  on  which 
he  is  received,  and  to  idl  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  this  voluntary  connection 
he  must  submit.  Hence  comes  the  axiom, 
''Once  a  Mason,  always  a  Mason "j  that  is 
to  sa^,  no  man^  having  once  been  mitiated 
into  its  sacred  ntes,  can,  at  his  own  pleasure 
or  caprice,  divest  himself  of  the  obligations 
and  duties  which,  as  a  Mason,  he  has  assumed. 
Coming  to  us  freely  and  willingly,  he  can 
urge  no  claim  for  retirement  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  unduly  persuaded,  or  that  the 
character  of  the  Institution  had  been  falsely 
represented.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  convict 
himself  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  in  the  declara- 
tions made  bv  him  preliminary  to  his 
admission.  And  if  these  declarations  were 
indeed  false,  he  at  least  cannot,  under  the 
legal  maxim,  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong.  The  knot  which  binds  him  to  the 
Fraternity  has  been  tied  b^  hknself ,  and  is 
indissoluble.  The  renouncing  Mason  may, 
indeed,  withdraw  from  his  connection  wim 
a  Lodge^  but  he  cannot  release  himself  from 
his  obligations  to  the  regulation,  which 
requires  every  Mason  to  be  a  member  of  one. 
He  may  abstain  from  all  communication  with 
his  brethren,  and  cease  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Fraternity;  but  he 
is  not  thus  absolved  from  the  performance 
of  an^r  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  bv 
his  original  admission  into  the  brotherhood. 
A  proselyte,  j>ersuaded  against  his  will, 
might  clflom  his  right  to  withdraw;  but  the 
voluntary  seeker  must  take  and  hold  what 
he  finds. 

Another  result  of  this  anti-prosel}rting 
spirit  of  the  Institution  is,  to  relieve  its 
members  from  all  undue  anxiety  to  increase 
its  membership.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Masons  have  not  the  very  natiural  desire 
to  see  the  growth  of  their  Order.  Toward 
tills  end,  they  are  ever  ready  to  defend  its 
character  when  attacked,  to  extol  its  virtues, 
and  to  maintain  its  claims  to  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  the 
KTOwtn  they  wish  is  not  that  abnormal  one. 
derived  from  sudden  revivals  or  ephemeral 
enthusiasm,  where  passion  too  often  takes 
the  place  of  judgment;  but  that  slow  and 
steady,  and  therefore  healthy,  growth  which 
comes  from  the  adhesion  of  wise  and  virtuous 
and  thoughtful  men.  who  are  willing  to 
Join  the  brotherhooa,  that  they  may  the 
better  labor  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  addresses  of 
our  Grand  Masters,  the  reports  of  our  com- 
mittees on  foreign  correspondence,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  anniversary  orators,  annually 
denouncing  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 


Order^  as  something  calculated  to  affect  its 
Btabihty  and  usefulness. 

And  hence,  too,  the  black  ball,  that  an- 
tagonist of  proeelytism,  has  been  long  and 
familiarly  called  the  bulwark  of  Masonry. 
Its  faithful  use  is  ever  being  inculcated  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Order  upon  its  younger 
members:  and  the  unanimous  ballot  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

And  so,  this  spirit  of  anti-proselytism, 
impressed  upon  every  Mason  from  his 
earliest  initiation,  althou^  not  itself  a 
landmark,  has  come  to  be  invested  with  all 
the  sacredness  of  such  a  law,  and  Free- 
masonry stands  out  alone,  distinct  from  every 
other  human  association,  and  proudly  pro- 
claims, ''Our  portals  are  open  to  all  Uie 
good  and  true,  out  we  ask  no  man  to  enter.'' 

Protector  of  Enjillsh  Freemasons.  A 
title  assumed  by  Kmg  Edward  VII.  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  EIngland  in  1901. 

Protector  of  Innocence.  (Protecteur  de 
rinnocence.)  A  degree  in  the  nomenclature 
of  Fustier,  cited  by  him  from  the  collection 
of  Viany. 

^  Protocid.  In  French,  the  f ormul®  or  tech- 
nical words  of  le«d  instruments;  in  Ger- 
many, the  rough  draft  of  an  instrument  or 
transaction;  in  diplomacy,  the  original  copy 
of  a  treaty.  Gfioicke  says  that,  in  Masonic 
language,  the  protocol  is  the  rough  minutes 
of  a  Lodge.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  Germany  only. 

Prototype.    The  same  as  Archetype,  which 

Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  In  each  of  the 
counties  of  England  is  a  Grand  Lodge 
composed  of  the  various  Lodges  within  that 
district^  with  the  Provincial  Grand  Master 
at  their  head,  and  this  body  is  caUed  a 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  It  derives  its 
existence,  not  from  a  Warrant,  but  from  the 
Patent  granted  to  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  b^r  the  Grand  Master,  and  at  his 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  it  becomes 
extinct,  unless  the  Provincial  Grand  Regis- 
trar keeps  up  its  existence  by  presiding  over 
the  provmoe  until  the  appointment  of  another 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  Its  authoritv  is 
confined  to  the  framing  of  by-laws,  making 
regulations,  hearing  disputes,  etc.,  but  no 
absolute  sentence  can  be  promulgated  by 
its  authority  without  a  reference  touie  Grand 
Lodge.  Hence  Oliver  (Jwrisprud.,  272) 
says  that  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  "has  a 
shadow  of  power,  but  very  little  substance. 
It  may  talk,  but  it  cannot  act."  The  system 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  is  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master, 
but  in  Scotland  his  commission  emanates 
from  the  Grand  Lodse. 

Provincial  Grand  Master.  Thepresidinis 
officer  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Master,  during  whose 
pleasure  he  nolds  his  office.  An  apical  lies 
from  his  decisions  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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Proftndal  Grand  Officers.  The  officers 
9f  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  correspond  in 
title  to  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
Provincial  Grand  Treasurer  is  elected,  but 
the  other  officers  are  nominated  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  They  are  not 
by  each,  appointment  members  of  the  Grand 
liodge,  nor  do  they  take  any  rank  out  of 
their  province.  They  must  all  be  residents 
of  the  province  and  subscribing  members  to 
some  Lodge  therein.  ProvincialGrand  Ward- 
ens must  be  Masters  or  Past  Masters  of 
a  Lodge,  and  Provincial  Grand  Deacons, 
Wardens,  or  Past  Wardens. 

Provlnelal  MMster  of  the  Bed  Cross. 
The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Bite  of  Clerks  of 
Strict  Observance. 

Provost  and  Judge.  (Privdt  et  Juge.) 
The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  The  history  of 
the  degree  relates  that  it  was  founded  by 
Solomon,  Kins  of  Israel,  for  the  pmrpose  of 
strcaigthening  nis  means  of  preserving  order 
among  the  vast  number  ot  craftsmen  en- 
^ged  in  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
Tito.  Prince  Harodim,  Adoniram,  and  Abda 
his  lather,  were  first  created  Provosts  and 
Judges,  who  were  afterward  directed  by 
Solomon  to  initiate  his  favorite  and  intimate 
secretanr,  Joabert,  and  to  give  him  the  keys 
of  all  the  building.  In  the  old  rituals,  the 
Master  of  a  Lodse  of  Provosts  and  Judges 
represents  Tito,  Prince  Harodim,  the  mrst 
Grand  Warden  and  Inspector  of  the  three 
hundred  architects.  The  nimiber  of  lights 
is  six,  and  the  symbolic  color  is  red.  In  the 
more  recent  ritual  of  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  slij^t  change.  The  legend  is  substantially 
preserved,  but  the  presidmg  officer  represents 
Aearias,  the  son  of  Nathan. 

The  jewel  is  a  golden  key,  having  the  letter 
A  witnin  a  triage  engraved  on  the  ward. 
The  collar  is  red.  The  apron  is  white,  lined 
with  red,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pocket. 

This  was  one  of  Ramsay's  degrees,  and 
was  originally  cidled  MaUre  Irtandais,  or 
Irish  Master. 

Proxy  Installation.  The  Regulations  of 
1721  provide  that,  if  the  new  Grand  Master 
be  absent  from  the  Grand  Feast,  he  may  be 

E reclaimed  if  proper  assurance  be  given  that 
e  will  serve,  in  which  case  the  old  Grand 
Master  shall  act  as  his  proxy  and  receive 
the  usual  homage.  This  nas  led  to  a  custom, 
once  very  common  in  America,  but  now 
getting  into  disuse,  of  installing  an  absent 
officer  by  proxy.  Such  installations  are 
called  proxy  installations.  Their  propriety 
is  very  questionable. 

Pr<nqr  Master.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  a  Lodge  is  permitted  to  elect  any 
Master  Mason  who  holds  a  diploma  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  although  he  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Lodge,  as  its  Proxy  Master. 
He  nominates  two  Proxy  Warden^  and  the 
three  then  become  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  representatives  of  the  Lodge. 
Great  opposition  has  recently  been  made  to 


this  system,  because  by  it  a  Lod^  is  often 
represented  by  brethren  who  are  m  no  way 
connected  with  it,  who  never  were  present 
at  any  of  its  meetings,  and  who  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  any  of  its  members.  A 
similar  system  prevailed  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  South  Carolina,  but  was,  after  a  hanl 
struggle,  abolished  in  1860,  at  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Constitution. 

Prudenee.  This  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  the  practise  of  which  is  incidcated 
upon  tne  EIntered  Apprentice.  Preston  first 
introduced  it  into  the  degree  as  referring  to 
what  was  then,  and  lon^  before  had  been 
called  the  four  principal  signs,  but  which  are 
now  known  as  the  perfect  points  of  entrance. 
Preston's  eulogium  on  prudence  differs  from 
that  used  in  the  lectures  of  this  country,  which 
was  composed  b^r  Webb.  It  is  in  these 
words:  ''Prudence  is  the  true  ^ide  to  human 
understanding,  and  consists  m  jud^g  and 
determining  with  propriety  what  is  to  be 
said  or  done  upon  all  our  occasions,  what 
dangers  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid,  and 
how  to  act  in  all  our  difficulties."  Webb's 
definition,  which  is  much  better,  may  be 
foimd  in  all  the  Monitors.  The  Masonic 
reference  of  prudence  to  the  manual  point 
reminds  us  oi  the  classic  method  of  repre- 
senting her  statutes  with  a  rule  or  measure 
in  her  hand. 

Frossia.  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia 
was  so  great  an  enemy  of  the  Masonic  In- 
stitution, that  until  his  death  it  was  scarcely 
Imown  in  his  dominions,  and  the  initiation, 
in  1738,  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  was 
necessarily  kept  a  secret  from  his  father.  But 
in  1740  Frederick  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
and  Masonry  soon  felt  the  advantages  of 
a  royal  patron.  The  Baron  de  Bielefeld 
says  {Letires,  i..  157)  that  in  that  year  the 
Idng  himself  opened  a  Lodge  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  initiated  his  brother,  Prince 
Wimam,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  DuKe  of  Holstein-Beck.  Bielefeld  and 
the  Counselor  Jordan,  in  1740,  established 
^e  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes  at  Berlin, 
which  soon  afterward  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
Grand  Lodge.  There  are  now  in  Prussia 
three  Grand  Lodges,  the  seats  of  all  of  them 
being  at  Berlin.  These  are  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Three  Globes,  established  in  1740,  the 
Grand  Lod^  Royal  York  of  Friendship, 
established  m  1760,  and  the  National  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany,  established  in  1770. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
Freemasonry  is  more  profoundly  studied  as 
a  science  than  in  Prussia,  and  much  of  the 
abstruse  learning  of  the  Order,  for  which 
Germany  has  been  distinguished,  is  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  Prussian 
Lodges.  Umortunately,  they  have,  for  a 
long  time,  been  marked  with  an  intolerant 
spint  toward  the  Jews,  whose  initiation  was 
strictly  forbidden  until  very  recently,  when 
that  stain  was  removed,  and  the  tolerant 
principles  of  the  Order  were  recognized  by 
the  aorogation  of  the  offensive  laws. 

Prussian  Knight.    See  NoachUe^ 
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Psaterlans*  A  sect  of  Aiians  who  main- 
tained, at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  360, 
that  tne  Son  was  diasimilar  to  the  Father  in 
will;  that  He  was  made  from  nothing;  and 
that  in  God,  creation  and  generation  were 
synonymous  terms. 

Pseudonym.  A  false  or  fictitious  name. 
Continental  writers  on  Freemasonry  in  the 
last  century  often  assumed  fictitious  names, 
sometimes  from  affectation,  and  sometimes 
because  the  subjects  they  treated  were  un- 
popular with  the  government  or  the  church. 
Thus,  Carl  Rdssler  wrote  under  liie  pseu- 
donym of  Acerrellas,  Arthuseus  imder  that 
of  Iremeus  Agnostus,  Guillemain  de  St. 
Victor  under  that  of  De  GaminviUe  or 
Querard,  Louis  Travenol  under  that  of 
Leonard  Gabanon,  etc. 

The  Sluminati  also  introduced  the  custom 
of  giving  pseudonyms  to  the  kingdoms  and 
cities  of  Europe;  thus,  with  them,  Austria 
was  Achaia;  ^lunich,  Athens;  Vienna,  Rome; 
Ingolstadt,  Eleusis,  etc.  But  this  practise 
was  not  confined  to  the  Bluminati,  for  we 
find  manv  books  ]3ublished  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
etc.,  with  the  fictitious  imprint  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Cosmopolis,  Latomopous,  Philadelphia, 
EdeoML  etc.  This  practise  has  long  since 
been  abandoned. 

Poblicatloii8»  Masonle.  The  fact  that, 
within  the  past  few  years,  Freemasonry  has 
taken  its  place — and  an  imposing  one,  too— 
in  the  literature  of  tiie  times;  uiat  men  of 
genius  and  learning  have  devoted  themselves 
to  its  investigation;  that  its  principles  and 
its  system  have  become  matters  of  study  and 
research;  and  that  the  rraults  of  this  labor 
of  inquiry  have  been  given,  and  stiU  con- 
tinue to  be  given,  to  the  world  at  large,  in  the 
form  of  treatises  on  Masonic  science,  have 
at  length  introduced  the  new  question  among 
the  Fraternity,  whether  Masonic  books  are 
of  good  or  of  evil  tendency  to  the  Institution. 
Many  well-meaning  but  timid  members  of 
the  Fraternity  object  to  the  freedom  with 
which  Masonic  topics  are  discussed  in  printed 
works.  They  think  that  the  veil  is  too  much 
withdrawn  by  modem  Masonic  writers,  and 
that  all  doctrine  and  instruction  should  be 
confined  to  oral  teachmg,  within  the  limits 
of  the  hodfiB  room.  ELence,  to  them,  the 
art  of  printmg  becomes  useless  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  Masonic  knowledge;  and  thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  attainments  of  a  Masonic 
scholar,  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  experience 
would  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  personal  presence.  Such  objectors  draw 
no  distinction  between  the  ritual  and  the 
philosophy  of  Masonry.  Like  the  old  priests 
of  Egypt,  they  would  have  evervthing  con- 
cealed under  hieroglyphics,  and  woiud  as 
soon  think  of  opening^  a  Lodge  in  public  tis 
^ey  would  of  aiscussmg,  in  a  printed  book, 
Aeprinciples  and  design  of  the  Institution. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  some  years 
ago,  adopted  a  regulation  which  declared  it 
penal  to  print  or  publish  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  Lodge,  or  the  names  of  the 
persons  present  at  sudi  a  Lodge,  without 


the  permission  of  the  Grrand  Master.  The 
rule,  however,  evident^y  referred  to  local 
proceedings  onlv.  and  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  publication  of  Masonic  authors 
and  editors;  for  the  English  Masonic  press, 
since  the  days  of  Hutchinson,  in  the  Middle 
of  the  last  century,  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  freedom,  as  well  as  learning,  with 
which  the  most  abstruse  principles  of  our 
Order  have  been  discussed. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  of  a  prominent 
Grand  Lodge  affirmed  that  Masonic  litera- 
ture  was  doing  more  ''harm  than  ^ood  to 
the  Institution.'^  About  the  same  tune  the 
committee  of  another  equally  prominent 
Grand  Lodge  were  not  ashamed  to  express 
their  regret  that  so  much  prominence  of 
notice  is,  ''in  several  Grand  Lod^  proceed- 
higs,  given  to  Masonic  publications.  Ma- 
soniy  existed  and  flourished,  was  harmo- 
nious and  happy,  in  their  absence.'' 

When  one  reads  such  diatribes  against 
Masonic  hterature  and  Masonic  progress-* 
such  blind  efforts  to  hide  imder  the  oushel 
the  light  that  should  be  on  the  hill-top— 
he  is  incontinently  reminded  of  a  similar 
iconoclast,  who,  more  than  four  centuries 
ago,  made  a  like  onslaught  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  leamins. 

The  immortal  Jack  Cade,  in  condemning 
Lord  Say  to  death  as  a  patron  of  learning, 
gave  vent  to  words  of  which  the  language 
of  these  enemies  of  Masonic  literature  seema 
to  be  but  the  echo: 

"Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erectmg  a  gram- 
mar-school: and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to 
be  used;  ancl  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill. 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast 
men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear." 

I  belong  to  no  such  school  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  too  much  cannot  be 
written  and  printed  and  read  about  the  phi- 
losophy and  history,  the  science  and  eym' 
holism  of  Freemasonry;  provided  alwa:^  the 
writing  is  confided  to  those  who  rightly 
understand  their  art.  In  Masonry,  as  in 
astronomy,  in  geology,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  a  new  book  by  an 
expert  must  always  be  esteemed  a  valuable 
contribution.  The  production  of  silly  and 
untutored  minds  will  fall  of  themselves  into 
oblivion  without  the  aid  of  official  perse- 
cution; but  that  which  is  really  valuable— 
which  presents  new  facts,  or  furnishes  «?ug- 
gestive  thoughts — will,  in  roite  of  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Jack  Cades  of  Masonry, 
live  to  instruct  the  brethren,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  standing  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Oliver,  who  has  written  more  on  Ma- 
sonry than  any  other  author,  says  on  this 
subject:  "I  conceive  it  to  be  an  error  m 
judgment  to  discountenance  the  publication 
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of  phflosopliical  disquisitions  on  the  sub- 
ject cl  Freemasonry,  because  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  not  only  induce  the  world 
to  think  that  our  pretensions  are  incapable 
of  enduring  the  test  of  inquiry,  but  would 
also  have  a  tendency  to  restore  the  dark 
ages  of  superstition^  when  even  the  sacred 
writings  were  prohibited,  under  an  appre- 
hension that  their  contents  might  be  mis- 
understood or  perverted  to  the  propagation 
of  unsound  doctrines  and  permcious  prac- 
tices; and  thus  would  ignorance  be  trans- 
mitted, as  a  legacy,  from  one  generation 
to  another." 

Still  fiuther  pursuing  this  theme,  and 
passing  from  the  \mf avorable  influence  which 
must  be  exerted  upon  the  world  by  our 
sQence,  to  the  injury  that  must  accrue  to 
the  Craft,  the  same  learned  writer  goes  on 
to  say.  that  ''no  hypotheses  can  l^  more 
untenable  than  that  which  forebodes  evil  to 
the  Masonic  Institution  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Masonic  treatises  illustrative  of  its 
philosophical  and  moral  tendency."  And 
m  view  of  the  meager  and  unsatisfactorv 
natiure  of  the  lectures,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  delivered  in  the  Lodges,  he  wisely 
suggests  that  "if  strictures  on  the  science 
and  philosophv  of  the  Order  were  placed 
within  every  brother's  reach,  a  system  of 
examination  and  research  would  soon  be 
substituted  for  the  dull  and  iminteresting 
routine  which,  in  so  man^  instances,  char- 
acterizes our  private  meetings.  The  breth- 
ren would  become  excited  by  the  inquiry, 
and  a  rich  series  of  new  beauties  and  ex- 
cellences would  be  their  reward." 

Of  such  a  result  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  Masonic 
pubUcations  in  this  country  within  a  few 
y^ars.  Masonry  has  already  been  elevated 
to  a  high  position.  If  there  be  any  who 
still  deem  it  a  merely  social  instilution, 
without  a  philosophy  or  literature;  if  there 
be  any  who  speak  of  it  with  less  admira- 
tion than  it  justly  deserves,  we  may  be 
assured  that  such  men  have  read  as  little  as 
they  have  thought  on  the  subject  of  its 
science  and  its  mstorv.  A  few  moments  of 
conversation  with  a  Mason  will  show  whether 
he  is  one  of  those  contracted  craftsmen 
who  suppose  that  Masonic  ** brightness"  con- 
sists merely  in  a  knowledge  of  the  correct 
mode  of  working  one's  way  into  a  Lodge, 
or  whether  he  is  one  who  has  read  and  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  various  treatises  on  the 
''royal  art,"  in  which  men  of  genius  and 
learning  have  developed  the  true  spirit  and 
design  of  the  Order. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  Masonic  publications 
upon  the  IVatemity;  and  the  result  of  all  my 
experience  is,  that  enough  hoe  not  been  pub- 
Ushed.  Cheap  books  on  aU  Masonic  sub- 
jects, easily  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the 
Order,  are  necessaries  essential  to  the  ele- 
vation and  extension  of  the  Institution. 
Too  many  of  them  confine  their  acauire- 
ments  to  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  ana  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation.    There  they  cease 


their  researches.  Thev  make  no  study  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Order.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  modes  of  recognition  are  simply  in- 
tended as  means  of  security  agidnst  mipo- 
sition,  and  that  the  ceremonial  rites  are  worth 
nothing  without  the  symbolism  of  which 
they  are  only  the  external  exponents.  Ma- 
sonry for  them  is  nerveless — senseless- 
lifeless;  it  is  an  empty  voice  without  meaning 
— a  tree  of  splendid  foliage,  but  without  a 
sinde  fruit. 

The  monitorial  instructions  of  the  Order, 
as  they  are  technically  called,  contain  many 
things  which  probably,  at  one  time,  it  would 
have  been  deemed  improper  to  print;  and 
there  are  some  Masons,  even  at  this  day, 
who  think  that  Webb  and  Cross  were  too 
free  in  their  publications.  And  yet  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  evil  effects  arising 
from  the  reading  of  our  Monitors,  even  upon 
those  who  have  not  been  initiated.  On  the 
contrary,  meager  as  are  the  explanations 
given  m  those  works,  and  unsatisfactory 
as  they  must  be  to  one  seeking  for  the  full 
light  of  Masonry,  they  have  be^  ike  means, 
in  many  instances,  of  inducing  the  profane, 
who  have  read  them,  to  adimre  our  Insti- 
tution, and  to  knock  at  the  ''door  of  Ma- 
sonry" for  admission — while  we  regret  to 
say  that  they  sometimes  comprise  the  whole 
instruction  that  a  candidate  gets  from  an 
ignorant  Master.  Without  these  published 
Monitors,  even  that  little  beam  of  light 
would  be  wanting  to  illuminate  his  path. 

But  if  the  piiblication  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  our  elementary  text-books  have 
been  of  acknowledged  advantage  to  the 
character  of  the  Institution,  and  have,  by 
the  information,  little  as  it  is,  which  they 
communicate,  been  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  Fraternity,  we  cannot  see  why  a  more 
extensive  system  of  instruction  on  the  leg- 
ends, traditions,  and  symbols  of  the  Order 
should  not  be  productive  of  still  greater  good. 

Years  ago,  we  uttered  on  this  subject 
sentiments  which  we  now  take  occasion  to 
rep^t. 

Without  an  adequate  course  of  reading, 
no  Mason  can  now  take  a  position  of  any 
distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fraternity. 
Without  extending  his  studies  beyond  what 
is  taught  in  the  brief  lectures  of  the  Lodge, 
he  can  never  properly  appreciate  the  ena 
and  nature  of  Freemasoniy  as  a  speculative 
science.  The  lectiures  constitute  but  the 
skeleton  of  Masonic  science.  The  muscles 
and  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  which  are  to 
give  vitality,  and  beauty,  and  health,  and 
vigor  to  that  lifeless  skeleton,  must  be  found 
in  the  commentaries  on  them  which  the 
learning  and  research  of  Masonic  writers 
have  given  to  the  Masonic  student. 

The  objections  to  treatises  and  disquisi- 
tions on  Masonic  subjects,  that  there  is 
danger,  through  them,  of  giving  too  much 
Uiy^t  to  the  world  without,  has  not  the 
sh^test  support  from  experience.  In  Eng- 
land, in  Fntnce,  and  in  Qermany,  scarcely 
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any  restriction  has  been  obeerved  by  MMonic 
wnterSy  except  as  to  what  is  emphatically 
esoteric;  and  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
profane  world  is^  wiser  in  those  countries 
than  in  our  own  in  respect  to  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonry.  In  the  face  of  these  publi- 
cations, the  world  without  has  remained  as 
ignorant  of  the  aporrheta  of  our  art,  as  if 
no  work  had  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; while  the  world  within — ^the  Craft 
themselves— have  been  enlightened  and  in- 
structed, and  their  views  of  Masonry  (not  as 
a  social  or  charitable  society,  but  as  a  phi- 
losophy, a  science,  a  religion)  have  been 
devatea  and  enlarged. 

The  truth  is,  that  men  who  are  not  Masons 
never  read  authentic  Masonic  works.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  topics  discussed, 
and  could  not  understand  them,  from  a 
want  of  the  preparatory  education  which 
the  Lodge  alone  can  supply.  Therefore, 
were  a  writer  even  to  trench  a  little  on  what 
may  be  considered  as  beins  resdly  the  arcana 
of  Masonry^  there  is  no  ouEuiger  of  his  thus 
making  an  miproper  revelation  to  improper 
persons. 

Public  Ceremonies*  Most  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Masonry  are  strictly  private,  and 
can  be  conducted  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  initiated.  But  some  of  tnem,  from 
their  nature,  are  necessarily  performed  in 
public.  Such  are  the  burials  of  deceased 
brethren,  the  laying  of  comer-stones  of 
pubUc  edifices,  and  the  dedications  of  Ma- 
sonic halls.  The  installation  of  the  officers 
of  a  Lodge,  or  Grand  Lod^e,  are  also  some- 
times conducted  in  public  m  America.  But 
the  ceremonies  in  this  case  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  a  private  installation  in  the 
Lod^  room,  portions  of  the  ceremony 
having  to  be  omitted.  The  reputation  of 
the  O^er  requires  that  these  ceremonies 
should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, and  the  Manuals  and  Momtors 
fumisn  the  fullest  details  of  the  order  of 
exercises.  Preston,  in  his  lUusircUions,  was 
the  first  writer  who  gave  a  printed  account 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  these  public 
ceremonies,  and  to  him  we  are  most  probably 
indebted  for  their  ritual  Anderson,  how- 
ever, gave  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Con^ 
stUutians  the  prescribed  form  for  constitut- 
ing new  Lodges,  and  instAlling  their  officers, 
which  is  the  model  upon  which  Preston, 
and  other  writers,  have  subsequently  £ramea 
their  more  enlarged  formulae. 

Puerility  of  Freemasonry*  "The  ab- 
surdities and  puerilities  of  Freemasonry 
are  fit  only  for  chOdren,  and  are  unworthy 
of  the  time  or  attention  of  wise  men."  Such 
is  the  language  of  its  adversaries,  and  the 
apothegm  is  delivered  with  all  that  self- 
sufficiency  which  shows  that  the  speaker  is 
well  satiroed  with  his  own  wisdom,  and  is 
very  reader  to  place  himself  in  the  category 
of  those  wise  men  whose  opinion  he  invokes. 
This  charge  of  a  puerility  of  desi^  and 
object  of  freemasonry  is  worth  exammation. 

IB  it  then  possible,  that  those  scholars  of 


imquestioned  strength  of  intellect  and  depth 
of  science,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Masonry,  and  who  have  in 
thousands  of  volumes  given  the  result  of 
their  researches^  have  been  altogether  mis- 
taken in  the  dnrection  of  their  mbors,  and 
have  been  seeking  to  develop,  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  philosophy,  but  the  mechanism 
of  a  toy?  Or  is  the  assertion  that  such  is 
the  fact  a  mere  sophism,  such  as  ignorance 
is  every  day  uttermg,  and  a  conciuaion  to 
which  men  are  most  likely  to  arrive  when 
they  talk  of  that  of  which  they  know  noth- 
ing, like  the  critic  who  reviews  a  book  that 
he  has  never  read,  or  the  skeptic  who  at- 
tacks a  creed  that  he  does  not  comprehend? 
Such  claims  to  an  inspired  infidlibility  are 
not    uncommon    among    men    of    unsound 

i'udgment.  Thus,  when  CraJl  and  Spurs- 
leim  first  gave  to  the  world  their  wonoerf ul 
discoveries  in  reference  to  the  or»uiization 
and  the  functions  of  the  brain— discoveries 
which  have  since  wrought  a  marked  revolu- 
tion in  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  ethics — the  Edinburgh  reviewers  at- 
tempted to  demolish  these  philosophers 
and  their  new  system,  but  succeeded  only 
in  exposing  their  own  ignorance  of  the  science 
they  were  discussing.  Time,  which  is  con- 
tinually evolving  truth  out  of  every  in- 
tellectual conflict^  has  long  since  shown  that 
the  German  philosophers  were  right  and 
that  their  Scottish  critics  were  wrong.  How 
common  is  it,  even  at  this  day,  to  hear  men 
deriding  Alchemy  as  a  system  of  foUy  and 
imposture,  cultivated  only  by  madmen  and 
knaves,  when  the  researches  of  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  without  preju- 
dice, but  wltn  patient  learning,  have  snown, 
without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  these 
old  alchemists,  so  long  the  objects  of  de- 
rision to  the  i^orant,^  were  religious  phi- 
losophers, and  mat  their  science  had  r^Jty 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  an  elinr 
of  life  or  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  but  that  they,  like  the 
Freemasons,  with  whom  they  have  a  strong 
affinity^  concealed  under  profound  symbols, 
intelli^le  only  to  themselves,  the  search 
after  Divine  Truth  and  the  doctrine  of 
immortal  life.  Truth  was  the  gold  which 
they  eliminated  from  all  mundane  things, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soid  was  the 
elixir  of  everlasting  life  which  perpetually 
renewed  youth,  and  took  away  the  power 
of  death. 

So  it  is  with  Freemasonry.  Those  who 
abuse  it  know  nothing  of  its  inner  spirit, 
of  its  profound  philosophy,  of  the  pure  re- 
ligious life  that  it  inculcates. 

To  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
its  organization.  Freemasonry  presents  itself 
under  two  different  aspects: 

First,  as  a  secret  society  distinguished  by 
a  pecuuar  ritual; 

And  secondly,  as  a  society  having  a  phi- 
losophy on  which  it  is  founded,  and  wnicb 
it  proposes  to  teach  to  its  disciples. 

These  by  way  of  distinction  may  be  called 
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the  rituaUstic  and  the  phUosaphieal  elements 
of  Freemasonry. 

The  rUualistic  element  of  Freemasonry  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  due  performanoe 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order. 
Idke  the  rubrics  of  the  church,  which  indi- 
cate when  the  priest  and  congregation  shall 
Imeel  and  when  they  shall  stand,  it  refers 
to  questions  such  as  these:  What  words 
shall  be  used  in  such  a  place,  and  what 
ceremony  shall  be  observed  on  such  an 
occasion?  It  belongs  entireljr  to  the  inner 
organisation  of  the  Institution,  or  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  services  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and  is  interesting  or  important  only 
to  its  own  members,  liie  language  of  its 
ritual  or  the  form  of  its  ceremonies  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  philosophic 
designs  of  Freemasonry  than  the  rubrics  of 
a  church  have  to  do  with  the  religious  creed 
professed  by  that  church.  It  might  at  any 
time  be  changed  in  its  most  material  points, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the 
essential  character  of  the  Institution. 

Of  course,  this  ritualistic  element  is  in 
one  sense  important  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  because,  by  a  due  observance  of  the 
ritual,  a  general  uniformity  is  preserved. 
But  beyond  this,  the  Masonic  ritual  makes 
no  claim  to  the  consideration  of  scholars, 
and  never  has  been  made,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  secret  character,  never 
can  be  made,  a  topic  of  discussion  with  those 
who  are  outside  of  the  Fraternity. 

But  the  other,  the  phUosophvxd  element 
of  Freemasonry,  is  one  of  much  importance. 
For  it,  and  tmrough  it,  I  do  make  the  plea 
that  the  Institution  is  entitled  to  the  respect, 
and  even  veneration,  of  aU  good  men,  ana 
is  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of 
scholars. 

A  great  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Masonic  writers  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  Institution,  as  to  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  it  first  had  its 
birth.  It  has  been  traced  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  ancient  Pagan  world,  to  the  Temple 
of  King  Solomon,  to  the  Roman  Ck>lleges  of 
Artificers,  to  the  Crusades  for  the  recoverv 
of  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  Gilds  of  the  Mid- 
dle ^ijtSBB,  to  the  Stone-Masons  of  Strasburg 
and  Cologne  and  even  to  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  ,to  the  secret  efforts  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  recover 
the  throne.  But  whatever  theory  may  be 
selected,  and  wheresoever  and  whensoever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  its 
birth,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  for 
generations  i>ast.  and  yet  within  the  records 
of  history,  it  has,  imlike  other  mimdane 
things,  presented  to  the  world  an  unchanged 
organization.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Uieory 
wmch  traces  it  back  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  pmods,  that,  namely,  which  places 
the  organization  of  the  Order  of  Freemasons 
at  the  Duildingof  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg, 
in  the  year  1275.  During  all  the  time  that 
has  since  dapsed,  fuU  six  hundred  years. 


how  has  Freemasonry  presented  itsdf?  Why . 
as  a  brotherhood  organized  and  controlled 
by  a  secret  discipline,  en^nged  in  important 
ardhitectural  labors,  and  combining  with 
its  operative  tasks  speculations  of  great 
relij^ous  import.  If  we  see  any  change, 
it  IS  simply  this,  that  when  the  necessity 
no  lonp;er  existed,  the  operative  element 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  speculative  only 
was  retained,  but  with  a  scrupulous  preser- 
vation (as  if  it  were  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification) of  the  technic^  language,  the 
rules  and  regulat'ons,  the  working-tools, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  operative  art.  The 
material  onlv  on  which  they  wrou^t  was 
changed,  The  disciples  and  followers  of 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  the  Master  Builder  of 
Strasburg,  were  engaged,  under  the  ^uence 
of  a  profoundlv  religious  sentiment,  in  ^e 
construction  oi  a  material  edifice  to  the 
flory  of  God.  The  more  modem  workers 
in  freemasonry  are  under  the  same  religious 
influence,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
spiritual  temple.  Does  not  this  long  con- 
tmuance  of  a  brotherhood  emploved  in 
the  same  pursuit,  or  channng  it  onhr  from 
a  material  to  a  spiritual  diaracter,  but  re- 
taining its  identity  of  organization,  demand 
for  itself  some  respect,  and^  if  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  for  its  antiquity,  some  share 
of  veneration? 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  society  or  brother- 
hood, or  confraternity  as  it  mi^t  more 
appropriately  be  caUed,  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  associations  by  the  possession 
of  certain  symbols,  mvths,  and,  above  aU 
else,  a  Golden  Legend,  all  of  which  are  directed 
to  the  purification  of  the  heart,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mind,  to  the  development  of  the 
great  doctrine  ot  immortality. 

Now  the  question  where  and  when  these 
svmbols,  myths,  and  leg^ds  arose  is  one 
that  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  scholars, 
because  it  b  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect.  Did  the 
Stone-Masons  and  building  corporations  of 
the  Middle  Ages  invent  them?  Certainly 
not,  for  they  are  found  in  oiganizations  that 
existed  ages  previously.  The  Greeks  at 
Eleusis  taught  the  same  dogma  of  immortal 
life  in  the  same  symbolic  mode,  and  their 
legend,  if  it  differed  from  the  Masonic  in 
its  accidents,  was  precisely  identical  in  its 
substance.  For  Hiram  there  was  Dionysus, 
for  the  acacia  the  myrtle,  but  there  were 
the  same  mourning,  the  same  discovery,  tihe 
same  rejoicing,  because  what  had  been  lost 
was  foimd,  and  then  the  same  ineffable 
light,  and  the  same  sacred  teaching  of  the 
name  of  God  and  the  soul's  immortality. 
And  80  an  ancient  orator,  who  had  passed 
through  one  of  these  old  Greek  Lodges— 
for  such,  without  much  violence  of  language, 
they  may  well  be  called — declared  t£at 
those  who  have  endured  the  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  entertain  better  hop)es  both 
of  the  end  of  life  and  of  the  eternal  future. 
Is  not  this  the  very  object  and  design  of  the 
legend  of  the  Masters  Degree?    And  this 
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eame  peculiar  form  of  symbolic  initiation 
is  to  be  found  among  the  old  Egyptians  and 
in  the  island  of  Samothraciai  ti^ousands  of 
years  before  the  Ught  of  Christianity  dawned 
upon  the  world  to  giye  the  seal  of  its  Master 
and  Founder  to  tne  Divine  truth  of  the 
resurrection. 

This  will  not,  it  is  true,  prove  the  descent  of 
Freemasonry,  as  now  organized,  from  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  of  anti^uityj  although  this 
is  one  of  the  theories  of  its  origin  entertained 
and  defended  by  scholars  of  no  mean  preten- 
sion. But  it  will  prove  an  identity  of  design 
in  the  moral  and  mtellectual  organization  of 
all  these  institutions,  and  it  will  save  the  Ma- 
sonic student  subjects  for  profound  study 
when  he  asks  the  interesting  questions — 
Whence  came  these  symbols,  myths,  and 
l^^ds?  Who  invented  them?  Mow  and 
why  have  they  been  preserved?  Looking 
back  into  the  remotest  aays  of  recorded  his- 
tory, we  find  a  priesthood  in  an  island  of 
Greece  and  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
teaching  the  existence  of  a  future  life  by  sym- 
bols and  legends,  which  convey  the  lesson  m  a 
peculiar  mode.  And  now,  after  thousands  of 
vears  have  elapsed,  we  find  the  same  sym- 
bolic and  legendary  method  of  instruction,  for 
the  same  purpose,  preserved  in  the  deposi- 
tory of  what  IS  comparatively  a  modem  in- 
stitution. And  between  these  two  extremes 
of  the  long  past  and  the  present  now,  we  find 
the  intervening  period  occupied  bv  similar 
associations,  succeeding  each  other  trom  time 
to  time,  and  spreading  over  different  countries, 
but  all  engaged  in  the  same  symbolic  instruc- 
tion, with  substantially  the  same  s3rmbol8  and 
the  same  mythical  history. 

Does  not  aU  this  present  a  problem  in  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  in  the  arche- 
ology of  ethics,  which  is  well  worthy  of  an  at- 
tempted solution?  How  imutterably  puerile 
seem  the  objections  and  the  objurgations  of  a 
few  contracted  minds,  guided  only  by  preju- 
dice, when  we  consider  the  vast  questions  of 
deep  interest  that  are  connected  with  Free- 
masonry as  a  part  of  those  great  brotherhoods 
that  have  fill^  the  world  for  so  many  a^,  so 
far  back,  indeed,  that  some  philosophic  his- 
torians have  supposed  that  tney  must  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught  in  their  mystic  assemblies  from 
direct  revelation  through  an  ancient  priest- 
hood that  gives  no  other  evidence  of  its  former 
existence  but  the  residts  which  it  produced. 

Man  needs  something  more  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  animal  wants.  The  mind  re- 
quires food  as  well  as  the  body,  and  nothing 
can  better  give  that  mental  nutriment  than 
the  investigation  of  subjects  which  relate  to 
the  progress  of  the  intellect  and  the  growth  of 
the  religious  sentiment. 

Again,  man  was  not  made  for  himself  alone. 
The  old  Stoic  lived  onl^  for  and  within  him- 
self. But  modem  philosophy  and  modem 
religion  teach  no  sucn  selfisn  doctrine.  Man 
is  but  part  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  each  one  must  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
the  old  poet,  ''Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  k 


me  alienum  puto,''  lam  a  manj  and  I  deem  noth' 
ing  relating  to  mankind  to  he  foreign  to  my  feel" 
ings.  Men  study  ancient  history  simply  that 
they  may  leam  what  their  brother  men  have 
done  in  former  times,  and  they  read  the  phi- 
losophers and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  that 
they  may  know  what  were  the  speculations  of 
those  old  thinkers,  and  they  strive  to  measure 
the  intellect  of  man  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  is 
now,  because  the  study  of  the  growth  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  and  the  investigation  of 
the  mental  ana  moral  powers  come  home  to 
us  aU  as  subjects  of  common  interest. 

Looking,  uien,  upon  Freemasonry  as  one  of 
those  associations  which  furnish  the  evidence 
and  the  example  of  the  progress  of  man  in  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  reh^ous  development,  it 
may  be  well  claimed  for  it  that  its  design,  its 
history,  and  its  philosophy,  so  far  from  being 
puerile,  are  well  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  are  Worth  the  careful  research  of 
scholars. 

Palssftnt*  A  title  dven  to  the  presiding 
officer  in  several  of  the  high  degrees. 

Puissant  Irish  Master.  The  Eighth 
Degree  of  Ramsay's  Irish  Colleges. 

Pullen,  William  Hyde.  An  eminent  and 
accomplidied  craftsman  of  England,  who  was 
renowned  among  English  and  American 
"workmen"  for  ms  excellence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  forms  and  varied  ceremonies  of  Ma- 
sonry. 

Pulsantl  Operietur*  Latin.  To  kim  who 
knocks  it  shall  be  opened.  An  inscription  some- 
times placed  over  the  front  door  of  Masonic 
temples  or  Lodge  rooms. 

Punishments,  Masonic.  Punishment  in 
Masonry  is  inflicted  that  the  character  of  the 
Institution  may  remain  unsullied,  and  that 
the  unpunished  crimes  of  its  members  may  not 
injuriously  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  societjr.  The  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  is  restricted  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
averse  to  some  forms  of  penalt^r,  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  do  not  give  to  private 
corporations  the  rig^t  to  impose  oertam  spe- 
cies of  punishment. 

The  infliction  of  fines  or  pecuniary  penal- 
ties has,  in  modem  times  at  least,  been  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Masonry, 
because  the  sanctions  of  Masonic  law  are  ot 
a  higher  nature  than  any  that  could  be  fur- 
nished by  a  pecuniary  penaltv. 

Imprisonment  and  corporal  punishment  are 
e(]uaUy  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  are  also  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  hmd,  which  reserve  the  infliction  of  such 
penalties  for  their  own  tribunals. 

Masonic  punishments  are  therefore  re- 
stricted to  an  expression  of  disapprobation  or 
the  deprivation  of  Masonic  ri^^ts,  and  are: 
1.  Censure;  2.  Reprimand;  3.  Exclusion; 
4.  Suspension.  Definite  or  Indefinite;  and  5. 
Expulsion— all  of  which  see  imder  their  re- 
spective titles. 

Punjaub.  Freemasonry  was  founded  in 
Punjaub,  India,  in  1872,  by  an  ardent  Mason, 
W.  Bro.  Major  Henry  Basevi,  whose  failing 
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health  caused  him  to  forsake  his  post  shortly 
thereafter,  leaving  as  his  successor  Major  M. 
Ramsay,  who  bec^e  R.  W.  D.  Grand  Master. 
By  last  returns  received  there  were  26  Lodges 
in  the  District.  It  is  reported  authorita- 
tively that  in  1870  the  Institution  maintained, 
clothed,  and  educated  twenty-one  children. 

Piiraiias*  ("Knowledge.")  The  text-books 
of  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu  and  of  Siva,  form- 
ing, with  the  Tantras,  the  basis  of  thepopular 
creed  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  There  are 
about  18  Puranas,  and  as  many  more  minor 
works,  c»alled  Upapuranas,  all  written  in  San- 
ekritf  and  founded  to  some  extent  upon  the 
Mahabharata  and  Ramdyana.  Ouierwise 
their  date  is  very  imcertain.  The  followers 
of  Brahman  ism  number  about  175,000,000. 

Purchase.  In  the  Cooke  MS.  Oine  630)  it 
is  said  that  the  son  of  Athelstan  "purchased  a 
free  patent  of  the  l^mg  that  ihey  [the  Ma- 
sons] shulde  make  a  sembly."  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  bought  the  patent,  but  that  he 
obtained  or  procured  it.  Such  was  the  use 
of  purchase  m  old  Kngliflh.  The  booty  of  a 
thief  was  called  his  purchase,  because  he  had 
acquired  it.  Colloquially^  me  word  is  still 
used  to  designate  the  gettmg  a  hold  on  any- 
thing. 

Pure  Freemasonry.  See  PrimUwe  Free- 
masonry, 

Purlfleatloii.  As  the  aspirant  in  the  An- 
cient Mysteries  was  not  permitted  to  pass 
through  any  of  the  forms  of  initiation,  or  to 
enter  the  sacred  vestibule  of  the  temple,  until, 
by  water  or  fire,  he  had  been  s^bolically 
purified  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  behind,  so  in 
Masonry  there  is  in  the  First  Degree  a  sym- 
bolical purification  by  the  presentation  to  the 
candidate  of  the  common  gavel,  an  imple- 
ment whose  emblematic  use  teaches  a  puri- 
fication of  the  heart.    (See  Lustration.) 

Pivity*  In  the  Ancient  Mysteries  purity 
of  heart  and  life  was  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  initiation,  because  by  initiation  the  as- 
pirant was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  to 
know  whom  was  not  permitted  to  the  impure. 
For,  says  Origen  {Cont,  Cd.,  vi.),  "a  defiled 
heart  cannot  see  God,  but  ne  must  be  pure 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  proper  view  of  a  pure 
Being."  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  Divine 
Master  says:  '^ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God."  But ''to  see  God"  is 
a  Hebraism,  signifying;  to  i>o8se8s  him,  to  be 
spiritually  in  commumon  with  him,  to  know 
his  true  character.  Now  to  acauire  this 
knowle^e  of  God,  symbolised  bv  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Name,  is  the  ^reat  object  of  Ma- 
sonic, as  it  was  oi  ail  ancient  initiation;  and 
hence  the  candidate  in  Masonry  is  required 
to  be  pure,  for  "  he  only  can  stand  in  the  holv 
place  who  hath  dean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
(See  WkUe,) 

Purity,  Brothers  of*  An  association  of 
Arabic  philosophers,  founded  at  Bosra,  in 
Syria,  in  the  tenth  century.  Many  of  their 
writings,  which  were  much  studied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
mysti<»l.    Steinschneider  {Jew.  LU,,  174, 295) 


calls  them  "the  Freemasons  of  Boera,"  and 
says  that  they  wei*e  "a  celebrated  society  of  a 
kind  of  Freemasons.'' 

Purple*  Purple  is  the  appropriate  color 
of  those  degrees  which,  in  the  American  Bite, 
have  been  interpolated  between  the  Royal 
Arch  and  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  namely, 
the  Mark,  Past,  and  Most  Excellent  Masters. 
It  is  in  Masonry  a  ssrmbol  of  fraternal  union, 
because,  being  compounded  of  blue,  the  color 
of  the  Ancient  Crafty  and  red,  which  is  that  of 
the  Royal  Arch,  it  is  intended  to  signify  the 
close  connection  and  harmony  whida  shoidd 
ever  exist  between  those  two  portions  of  the 
Masonic  S3rstem.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  allusion  to  the  union  and  harmony  be- 
tween blue  and  red  Masonry  is  singularly  car- 
ried out  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
purple.  This  word,  which  is  p31K,  argaman^ 
is  derived  from  DJ^*),  ragam  or  regenifOne  of 
whose  significations  is  "  a  friend."  But  Portal 
{Cotd,  Svmb,,  230)  savs  that  purple,  in  the 
profane  language  of  colors,  signifies  constancy 
m  spiritual  combats,  because  blue  denotes 
fidehty,  and  red,  war. 

In  the  religious  services  of  the  Jews  we  find 
purple  enmloyed  on  various  occasions.  It 
was  one  of  the  colors  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  where,  Joeephus  says,  it  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  element  of  water,  of  the  veils,  and 
of  the  curtaiQ  over  the  great  entrance :  it  was 
also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  epnod  and 
mrdle  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  cloths  for 
Divine  service. 

Among  the  Gentile  nations  of  antiquity 
purple  was  considered  rather  as  a  color  of  dig- 
nitv  than  of  veneration,  and  was  deemed  an 
emblem  of  exalted  office.  Hence  Homer  men- 
tions it  as  peculiarly  appropriated  to  royalty, 
and  Virgil  speaks  of  purpura  regum,  or  'Hhe 
purple  of  kings."  Pliny  says  it  was  the  color 
of  the  vestments  worn  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome;  and  it  has  ever  since,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  been  considered  as  the  becoming 
insignia  of  regal  or  supreme  authority. 

In  American  Masonry,  the  purple  color 
seems  to  be  confined  to  tne  intmnediate  de- 
grees between  the  Master  and  the  Royal  Arch, 
except  that  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
vestments  of  officers  representing  either  kings 
or  men  of  eminent  authority — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Scribe  in  a  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons. 

In  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  Grand 
Officers  and  Provincial  Grand  Officers  wear 
purple  collars  and  aprons.  As  the  symbolic 
color  of  the  Past  Master's  Degree,  to  which 
all  Grand  Officers  should  have  attained,  it  is 
also  considered  in  this  country  as  the  appro- 
priate color  for  the  collars  of  officers  of  a 
Grand  Lodge. 

Purple  Brethren.  In  Endish  Masonry, 
the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
Past  Grand  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters  and 
Past  and  Present  Irovmcial  Grand  Masters 
are  called  '^  purple  brethren,"  because  of  the 
color  of  their  decorations,  and  at  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  are  privileged  to  dt  on  the 
dais. 
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Purple  Lodges.  Grand  and  Provincial 
Grand  Lod^  are  thus  designated  by  Dr. 
Oliver  in  his  InstittUea  of  Masonic  Jtarispnir 
denoe.    The  term  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

Pltfrahy  The.  A  society  of  Sussu  negroes 
exercisin|^  similar  powers  to,  and  for  a  some- 
what similar  purpose  as.  the  Vehmgericht. 

Pursuivant.  The  third  and  lowest  order 
of  heraldic  officers.  In  Masomy  the  lowest 
officer  in  rank  except  the  Tiler,  if  he  may  be 
termed  an  officer. 

Pyrouy  Jean  Baptlste  Pierre  Jullen.  A 
distinguished  Frendi  Mason  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, who  died  at  Paris  in  September.  1821.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  Masonic  discourses, 
but  his  most  important  work  was  a  profoimd 
and  exhaustive  History  of  the  Organuation  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  in  France,  pul>- 
lif^ed  in  1814.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders 
of  the  Grand  Orient,  and  having  received  the 
Thirty-thhtl  Degree  from  the  Ck)unt  de 
Grasse  Tilly,  he  afterward  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Supreme  Ck)uncil  of  Italy, 
at  Milan,  and  the  Supreme  Ck)uncil  of  France. 
In  1805,  nis  name  was  struck  from  the  renter 
of  the  Grand  Orient  in  consequence  of  his  op- 
position to  that  hodVf  but  he  remained  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Supreme  Ck)uncil 
until  his  death.  Ragon  calls  him  an  intriguer 
and  bold  innovator,  but  Thory  speaks  more 
highly  of  his  Maaomc  character.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  talent,  learning,  and  Ma- 
sonic research.  He  made  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  many  curious  degrees,  which  Thory 
has  liberally  used  in  his  Nomenclature  of  Rites 
arui  Degrees, 

Pythagoras*  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  founder 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Italic  school, 
was  bom  at  Samos  about  586  b.c.  Edu- 
cated as  an  athlete,  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned that  profession  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  traveled  throu^^ 
Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  said 
to  nave  submitted  to  the  initiations  in  those 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  acauiring  knowl- 
edge. On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  established 
his  celebrated  school  at  Crotona,  much  re- 
sembling that  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Fre<nnasons.  His  school  soon  acquired  such  a 
reputation  that  disciples  flocked  to  him  from 
iJl  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  P^rthagpras 
taught  as  the  principal  dogma  of  ms  philos- 
ophy the  system  of  metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  He  taught  the  mys- 
tical power  of  numbers,  and  much  of  the  sym- 
bNolism  on  that  subject  which  we  now  possess 
is  derived  from  what  has  been  left  to  us  by  his 
disciples,  for  of  his  own  writings  there  is  noth- 
ing extant.  He  was  also  a  geometrician,  and 
is  regarded  as  having  been  the  inventor  of 
sevcorad  problems,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  now  known  as  the  forty-seventh  prob- 
lem of  Euclid.  He  was  also  a  proficient  in 
music,  and  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  the 
mathematical  relations  of  musical  intervals, 
and  to  have  invented  a  number  of  musical  in- 
struments.   Disdaining  the  vanity  and  dog- 


matism of  the  ancient  sages,  he  contented 
himself  with  proclaiming  that  ne  was  simply  a 
seeker  after  knowledge,  not  its  possessor,  and 
to  him  is  attributed  tne  introauction  of  the 
word  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  as  the 
only  title  which  ne  would  assume.  After  the 
lawless  destruction  of  his  school  at  Crotona, 
he  fled  to  the  Locrians.  who  refused  to  receive 
him,  when  he  repaired  to  Metapontum,  and 
sou^t  an  asylum  from  his  enemies  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Muses,  where  tradition  says  that  he 
died  of  starvation  506  b.c.,  when  eighty  years 
old. 

Pythagoras,  School  off.  The  schools  es- 
tablished by  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  and  other 
cities,  have  been  considered  by  many  writers 
as  the  models  after  which  Masonic  Lodges 
were  subsequently  constructed.  They  un- 
doubtedly served  the  Christian  ascetics  of  the 
first  century  as  a  pattern  for  their  monastic 
institutions,  with  which  institutions  the  Free- 
masonry of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  its  operative 
character,  was  intimately  connected.  A 
bri^  description  of  the  school  of  Crotona  will 
not  therefore  be  inappropriate.  The  dis- 
ciples of  tins  school  wore  the  simplest  kind  of 
clothing,  and  having  on  their  entrance  sur- 
rendered all  their  possessions  to  the  common 
fimd,  they  submitted  for  three  years  to  vol- 
imtaiy  poverty,  during  which  time  they  were 
also  compelled  to  a  rigorous  silence.  The 
doctrines  of  Pytha^ras  were  always  delivered 
as  infallible  propositions  which  admitted  of  no 
argument,  and  nence  the  expression  aMs  9fn» 
he  said  U,  was  considered  as  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  anyone  who  demanded  a  reason. 
The  scholars  were  divided  into  Exoterics  and 
Esoterics.  This  distinction  was  borrowed  by 
Pythagoras  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who 
practised  a  similar  mode  of  instruction.  The 
exoteric  scholars  were  those  who  attended  the 
public  assemblies,  where  general  ethical  in- 
structions were  deUvered  by  the  sage.  But 
only  the  esoterics  constituted  the  true  school, 
ana  these  alone  Pythagoras  called,  says  Jam- 
blichus^  his  compam'ons  and  friends.  Before 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  this  school^  the 
previous  life  and  character  of  the  candidate 
were  ri^dly  scrutinized,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tory imtiation  secrecy  was  enjoined  by  an 
oath,  and  he  was  made  to  submit  to  the  sever- 
est trials  of  his  fortitude  and  self-command. 
He  who  after  his  admission  was  alarmed  at 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
ciples, considering  him  as  dead,  performed  his 
funeral  obsequies,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  mode  of  living  in  the  school  of  Crotona 
was  like  that  of  the  modem  communists. 
The  brethren,  about  six  hundred  in  number, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  resided  in  one 
larse  buildine.  Every  morning  the  business 
and  duties  of  the  day  were  arranged,  and  at 
night  an  accoimt  was  rendered  of  the  day's 
transactions.  They  arose  before  day  to  pay 
their  devotions  to  me  sun,  and  recited  verses 
from  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  some  other  poet. 
Several  hours  were  spcait  in  study,  after  which 
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there  was  an  interval  before  dinner,  which 
was  occupied  in  walking  and  in  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  meals  consisted  principally  of 
bread,  honey,  and  water,  for  though  the  table 
was  often  covered  with  delicacies,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  partake  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
secret  school  that  Pythagoras  gave  his  instruc- 
tions on  his  interior  doctrine,  and  explained 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  symbols.  There 
were  three  degrees:  the  first,  or  Mathematici, 
being  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences: and  the  second,  or  Theoretici,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  future  state  of 
man;  but  the  third,  or  highest  decree,  was 
communicated  only  to  a  few  whose  mtellects 
were  capable  of  grasping  the  full  fruition  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  This  school, 
after  existing  for  thirty  years,  was  finally  dis- 
solved throiwi  the  machinations  of  Kylo^  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Crotona,  who,  having 
been  rdfused  admission,  in  revenge  excited  the 
citizens  against  it,  when  a  lawless  mob  at- 
tacked the  scholars  while  assembled  in  the 
house  of  MHo,  set  fire  to  the  building  and  dis- 
persed the  disciples,  forty  of  them  being 
burned  to  death.  Tne  school  was  never  re- 
sumed, but  after  the  death  of  the  philosopher 
summaries  of  his  doctrines  were  made  by  some 
of  his  disciples.  Still  manv  of  his  sjrmbols 
and  his  esoteric  teachings  have  to  this  day 
remained  uninterpreted  and  imexplained. 

After  this   accoimt   of  the   Pythagorean 
school,  the  Mason  will  find  no  difficulty  in 


understanding  that  part  of  the  so-called  Le- 
land  Manuscript  which  is  said  to  have  so  mudi 
puzzled  the  great  metaphysician  John  Locke. 

This  manuscript — ^the  question  of  its  au- 
thenticity is  not  nere  entered  upon — has  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"How  comede  ytt  [Freemasonry]  3m  Enge- 
londe? 

"Peter  Gower,  a  Grecian^  joumeyeded  for 
kunnynge  yn  Egypte  and  m  Syria,  and  3^ 
everyche  londo  whereat  the  Venetians  hadde 
plaimtedde  Maconrye,  and  wynnynge  en- 
traunce  yn  al  Lodges  of  Maconnes.  he  lemed 
muche,  and  retoumedde  and  worked  yn  Grecia 
Magna  wachsynee  and  becommynge  a  mygh- 
tye  wysacre  ana  gratelyche  renowned,  and 
here  he  framed  a  grate  Lodge  at  Groton,  and 
maked  many  Maconnes,  some  whereoffe  dvd 
joumeye  yn  Fraimce,  and  maked  manye  Ma- 
connes wherefromme,  3m  process  of  tyme,  the 
arte  passed  yn  Engelonde." 

Locke  confesses  that  he  was  at  first  puz- 
zled with  those  strange  names,  Peter  Gower, 
GroUnif  and  the  Venetians;  but  a  little  thinking 
taught  him  that  they  were  only  corruptions 
of  Pythagoras,  Crotona,  and  the  PfuBnicians. 

It  IS  not  singular  that  the  old  Masons  should 
have  called  IVthagoras  their  "ancient  friend 
and  brother,"  and  should  have  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  their  geometrical  symbols,  the 
forty-seventh  problem  of  Ehidid;  an  epithet 
and  a  custom  that  have,  by  the  force  of  habit, 
been  retained  in  all  the  modem  rituals. 


Q 


Q.  (Heb.  p,  Q  or  K,  Koph.)  The  seven- 
teenth letter  in  the  English  and  modem  Latin 
alphabets.  In  the  Phoenician  or  Ancient  He- 
brew its  form  was  one  circle  within  another. 
Its  numerical  value  is  100.  The  Canaanite 
signification  is  ear. 

Qaadrlvlam.  In  classical  Latin  the  word 
quadrwium  meant  a  place  where  four  roads 
met,  and  trwiuMf  a  place  where  three  roads 
met.  Hie  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
k>oking  to  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
phrase  the  paths  of  learning,  divid^  what 
were  called  tne  seven  Uberal  arts  and  sciences, 
but  which  comprised  the  whole  cycle  of  in- 
struction in  those  days,  into  two  classes,  call- 
ing grammar^  rhetonc,  and  lo^c  the  irwium, 
ai3  arithmetic,  geome^,  music,  and  astron- 
omy the  muxdrwium,  Tnese  two  roads  to  the 
temple  01  wisdom,  including  seven  distinct 
sciences,  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  supposed  to 
indude  universal  Imowledge.  (See  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.) 

QuadrlTlQm  and  Trlylnm.  The  seven 
libOTal  arts  and  sciences.  The  Quadrivium, 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  were  the  four 
lesser  arts,  anthmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 


astronomy;  while  the  Trivium  were  the  triple 
way  to  efoquenoe  by  the  study  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric. 

QuAkera.  The  question  of  the  admis- 
sibUity  of  a  Quaker's  affirmation  in  Masonry 
is  discussed  under  the  word  Affirmation, 
which  see. 

QQalifleatlons  of  Candidates.  Every 
candidate  for  initiation  into  the  mjrsteries  of 
Freemasonry  must  be  qualified  by  certain  es- 
sential conditions.  These  qualifications  are 
of  two  kinds.  Internal  and  External.  The  in- 
ternal qualifications  are  those  which  lie  within 
his  own  bosom,  the  external  are  those  which 
refer  to  his  outward  and  apparent  fitness.  The 
external  qualifications  are  again  divided  into 
Moral,  Religious,  Physical,  Mental,  and  Po" 
litical, 

I.  The  Internal  Qualifications  are: 

1.  That  the  applicant  must  come  of  his  own 
free  wiU  and  accord.  His  application  must  be 
purely  voluntary,  to  which  ne  has  not  been 
mduoed  by  persuasion  of  friends. 

2.  That  he  must  not  be  influenced  by  mer- 
cenary motives. 

3.  That  he  must  be  prompted  to  make  the 
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application  in  consequence  of  a  favorable 
opinion  tJiat  he  entertains  of  the  Institution. 

4.  ThaX  he  must  be  resolved  to  conform 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  established  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Fraternity. 

U.  The  External  Qualifications  are,  as 
has  already  been  said,  divided  into  four  kinds: 

1.  The  Moral.  That  candidate  only  is 
quidified  for  initiation  who  faithfully  observes 
me  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and  leads  a  vir- 
tuous life,  so  conducting  himself  as  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  own  conscience  as  well  as  the 
respect  and  approbation  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Rmqums,  Freemasonry  is  exceed- 
in^y  tolerant  m  respect  to  creeds,  but  it  does 
require  that  every  candidate  for  initiation 
shall  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  God  as  a  super- 
intendkiR  and  protecting  power,  and  in  a 
future  me.  No  inqiiiry  will  be  made  into 
modifications  of  rehgious  belief|  provided  it 
includes  these  two  tenets. 

3.  The  Physical,  These  refer  to  sex.  age, 
and  bodily  conformation.  The  candidate 
must  be  a  man,  not  a  woman;  of  mature  age, 
that  is,  bavins  arrived  at  his  majority,  and  not 
so  old  as  to  nave  sunk  into  dotage;  and  he 
must  be  in  possession  of  all  his  Umbs,  not 
maimed  or  dismembered,  but,  to  use  the  lan- 
^age  of  one  of  the  old  Charges,  ''have  his 
rig^t  Umbs  as  a  man  ought  to  have." 

4.  The  Menial.  This  division  excludes  all 
men  who  are  not  intellectually  qualified  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  partake  of  its  responsibilities.  Hence 
fools  or  idiots  and  madmen  are  excluded.  Al- 
though the  landmarks  do  not  make  illiteracv  a 
disqualification,  and  although  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  larffe  portion  of  the  Onli  in  olden  times 
was  imeducatedy  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  opinion  that  an  incapacity  to  read 
and  write  will,  in  this  day,  disqualify  a 
candidate. 

6.  The  PoUHcal.  These  relate  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  candidate  in  society.  The  old 
rule  required  that  none  but  those  who  were 
free  bom  could  be  initiated,  which,  of  course, 
excluded  slaves  and  those  bom  in  servitude: 
and  although  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
substituted  free  man  for  free  born,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  that  action  was  a  violation  of  a 
landmark;  and  the  old  rule  still  exists,  at 
least  in  America. 

Quarrels*  Ck)ntention  or  quarreling  in 
the  Lodge,  as  well  as  without,  is  discounte- 
nanced by  the  spirit  of  all  the  Old  Ck)nstitu- 
tions  of  Masonry.  Li  the  Charges  compiled 
from  them,  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1722,  and  published  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, it  is  said,  "No  private  piques  or  quar- 
rels must  be  brought  within  the  door  ot  the 
Lodge,  far  less  any  quarrels  about  religion, 
or  nations,  or  State  pohcy."  (ConstUiUiona, 
1723,  p.  64.) 

Quarries*  It  is  an  error  to  speak,  as  Oliver 
does,  misguided  by  some  Masonic  traditions, 
of  the  quarries  of  Tyre  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Modem  researches  have 
shown  without  question  that  the  stones  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Temple  were  taken  j 


out  of  quarries  in  the  immediate  vidnity; 
and  the  best  traditions,  as  well  as  Scripture, 
claim  only  that  the  wood  from  the  forests  ot 
Lebanon  was  supplied  by  King  Hiram.  The 
great  quarries  of  Jerusalem  are  situated  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  city,  near  the  Damas- 
cus gate.  The  entrance  to  uiem  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Barclay.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
BarolaVj  thus  describes  them  (OUy  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  466):  "Here  were  bk)cks  of 
stones  but  naif  quarried,  and  still  attached  by 
one  side  to  the  rock.  The  work  of  quanying 
was  apparently  effected  by  an  instrument  re- 
semblmg  a  pickaxe,  with  a  oroad  chisel-shaped 
end,  as  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  were  not 
more  than  four  inches  wide,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  spaces  were,  many  of  them, 
four  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the 
distance  between  them  was  about  four  feet. 
After  being  cut  away  at  each  side  and  at  the 
bottom,  a  lever  was  inserted,  and  the  com- 
bined force  of  three  or  four  men  could  easily 
pnr  the  block  away  from  the  rock  behind. 
The  stone  was  extremely  soft  and  friable, 
nearly  white,  and  very  easily  worked,  but, 
like  the  stone  of  Malta  and  Paris,  haraening 
by  exposure.  The  marks  of  the  cutting  in- 
strument were  as  plain  and  well-defined  as  if 
the  workman  had  just  ceased  from  his  labor. 
The  heaps  of  chippings  which  were  foimd  in 
these  quarries  showed  that  the  stone  had  been 
dressed  there,  and  confirm  the  Bible  state- 
ment that  the  stone  of  which  the  Temple  was 
built  was  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither."  Barclay  remarks  (t5.^p.  118)  that 
''those  extra  cyclopean  stones  m  the  south- 
east and  south-west  comers  of  the  Temple  wall 
were  doubtless  taken  from  this  ^reat  quarry, 
and  carried  to  their  present  position  down  tne 
gently  inclined  plain  on  rollers — a  conjecture 
which  at  once  solves  the  myst^  that  has 
greatly  puzzled  travellers  in  relation  to  the 
aifficiuty  of  transporting  and  handling  such 
immense  masses  of  rock,  and  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand why  they  were  called  'stones  of  roll- 
ing' by  Ezra."  Mr.  Prime  also  visited  these 
quarries,  and  in  his  TerUlAfe  in  the  Holy  Land 
(p.  114)  speaks  of  them  thus:  "One  thing  to 
me  is  very  manifest:  there  has  been  solid 
stone  taken  from  the  excavation  sufficient  to 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  The  size  of  many  of  the  stones 
taken  from  here  appears  to  be  very  great.  I 
know  of  noplace  to  which  the  stone  can  have 
been  carried  but  to  these  work&  and  I  know 
no  other  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  from 
which  the  great  stone  of  the  walls  would  seem 
to  have  come.  These  two  connected  ideas  com- 
pelled me  strongly  toward  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  ancient  quarry  whence  the  city  was 
built;  and  when  the  magnitude  of  the  exca- 
vation between  the  two  opposing  hills  and  of 
this  cavern  is  considered,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  what  has 
become  of  the  stone  once  here,  on  any  other 
theory  than  that  I  have  suggested."  And  he 
adds:  "Who  can  say  that  tne  cavern  which 
we  explored  was  not  the  place  where  the  ham* 
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mere  rang  on  the  stone  which  were  forbidden 
to  sound  in  Uie  silent  growth  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Solomon?" 

The  researches  of  subsequent  travelers,  and 
especially  the  labors  of  the  ''Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund.''  have  substantiated  these 
statements,  andf  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
quarries  where  the  workmen  labored  at  the 
building  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  were  not  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  but  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple.  In  1868, 
Rob.  Morris  held  what  he  calls  a  ''Moot 
Lodge"  in  these  quarries,  which  event  he  de- 
scnJMS  in  his  Freemasonry  in  the  Holy  Landf  a 
work  of  great  interest  to  Masonic  scholars. 

Qow&rly  Communlaitloii.  The  Old 
Re^rds  of  the  Institution  state  that  the  Fra- 
ternity met  annually  in  their  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Halliwell  or  Regius  Manuscript 
says  it  is  true  that  the  Assembly  may  be  held 
tnennially,  "Eohe  year  or  third  year  it  should 
be  hold"  (line  476};  but  wherever  spoken  of 
in  subsequent  records,  it  is  always  as  an  An- 
nual Meeting.  It  is  not  imtil  1717  that  we 
find  anything  said  of  quarterly  communica- 
tions; and  the  first  allusion  to  these  subordi- 
nate meetings  in  any  printed  work  to  which 
we  now  have  access  is  m  1738.  in  the  edition 
of  the  ConsHtuiions  published  in  that  year. 
The  expression  there  used  is  that  the  quarterly 
communications  were  "forthwith  revived." 
This  of  course  implies  that  they  had  previ- 
ously exMed:  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  Kegulations  of  1663,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  sp^ik  expressly  only  of  an  "^An- 
nual Genonal  Assembly,"  we  may  infer  that 
Quarterly  communications  must  have  been 
nrst  introduced  into  the  Masonic  system  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
have  not  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  have 
been  very  wisely  discarded  by  nearly  aU  the 
Grand  Lodges  in  this  country.  They  are  still 
retained  by  the  Grand  Lodges  of  jBngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  States 
only  by  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Qnst^nioii*  From  the  Latin  quater,  the 
number  FovTt  which  see.  Oliver  calls  it  the 
qruatemary,  but  quaternion  is  the  better  usage. 

Qnstuor  Coronatl*  See  Four  Crowned 
Martyrs. 

QuatUOT  Coronatl  Lodge.  This  Lodge. 
No.  2076  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  was  established  in  1886.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  History,  Symbols^  and 
ii^ends  of  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  in  fact  a 
Masonic  Literary  and  Archeological  Society, 
meeting  as  a  tiled  Lodge.  Attached  to  the 
Lodge  proper,  which  is  limited  to  40  full 
meim)ers,  is  a  CkuTespondence  Circle  estab- 
lished in  1887,  and  now  numbering  over 
3,000  membere  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  transactions  of  the  Lodge  are 
published  under  the  title  of  Ars  Quatuor 
Voronatorum.  The  Lodge  is  named  after  the 
"Four  Crowned  Martyrs"  (q.  v,).  All  Mas- 
ter Masons  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Correspondence  Circle. 
The  dues  are  $2.50  a  year,  for  which  the  valu- 


able Transactions  of  the  Lodge  are  sent  to 
each  member.  [£.  L.  H.] 

Quebec.  From  1855  to  1860  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Canada  was  the  controlling  Masonic 
power  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  with  the 
birth  of  the  Dominion  came  also  the  agitation 
for  separate  Grand  Lodges.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  and  finally,  on  the  20th  cd  October, 
1869,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec  was  formed 
by  twenty-eight  of  the  Warranted  Lodses 
then  in  the  Province,  with  M.  W.  Bro.  John 
Hamilton  Graham,  LL.D.,  as  Grand  Master. 

[W.  H.  W.J 

Questions  of  Henry  TI.  Questions  said 
to  have  been  proposed  by  King  Henry  VI.  <rf 
England  to  the  Masons  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  with  their  answers,  are  contained  in 
the  manuscript  known  as  the  LeUmd  ManU' 
scriptf  which  see. 

QuetslaleoatL  The  Mexican  idea  of 
the  Deity  of  Enlightenment.  The  si)irit-man 
from  whom  they  received  their  civilization, 
and  for  whose  second  coming  they  wait*  TTinr* 
foi  whom  they  mistook  Cortez,  and  therefore 
welcomed  him  with  joy. 

Quorum.  The  parliamentary  law  pro- 
vides that  a  deliberative  body  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  business  until  a  quorum  of  its  mem- 
bers is  present.  And  thiB  law  is  applicable 
to  Masonry,  except  that,  in  constituting  a 
(juorum  for  opening  and  working  a  Lodge,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  quorum  shall  be  made 
up  of  actual  members  oi  Uie  Lodge;  for  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Lodge  being  present,  the 
quorum  maybe  completed  by  any  bretnren 
of  the  Craft.  As  to  the  number  of  brethren 
necessary  to  make  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  Old  Constitutions  and  Regu- 
lations are  silent,  and  the  authorities  conse- 
quently differ.  In  reply  to  an  inouiry  directed 
to  him  in  1857,  the  editor  of  the  London  Freo^ 
masons^  Magazine  affirmed  that  five  Masons 
are  sufficient  to  open  a  Lodge  and  carry  on 
business  other  than  initiation ;  for  whidi  latter 
purpose  seven  are  necessary.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  the  general  English  one,  and  is 
acquiesced  in  by  Dr.  Oliver;  but  there  is  no 
authority  of  law  for  it.  And  when,  in  the 
year  1818,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  some 
regulation  was  necessary  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  brethren  requisite  to  constitute  a  lesal 
Lodge,  with  competent  powers  to  perform  tne 
rite  of  initiation,  and  transact  sJl  other  busi- 
ness, the  Board  of  General  Purposes  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  to  whom  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  referred,  replied,  with  some- 
thing like  Dogberrian  astuteness,  "that  it  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  deUcacy  and  difficulty,  that 
it  is  thought  advisable  not  to  depart  from 
the  silence  on  the  subject  which  nad  been 
observed  in  aU  the  Books  of  Constitutions." 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  aU  written  laws 
upon  the  subject,  and  without  any  constitu- 
tional provision  to  guide  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  recur  to  the  ritual  for  authority.  Tliere 
the  answer  to  the  question  in  eadi  degree, 
"How  many  compose  a  Lodge?"  will  Bupply 
us  with  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  establisn 
the  quorum  in  that  degree.    For  whatever 
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number  compoeee  a  Lodge;  that  Is  the  number 
whidki  will  authorise  the  Lodge  to  proceed  to 
businesB.  The  ritual  has  thus  established  the 
number  which  constitutes  a  '^perfect  Lodge/' 
and  without  which  number  a  Lodge  could  not 
be  lewdly  opened,  and  therefore,  necessarily, 
coula  not  proceed  to  work  or  busineas;  for 
there  is  no  distinction,  in  respect  to  a  quorum, 
between  a  Lodge  when  at  work  or  when  en- 
gaged in  business. 
Aococding  to  the  ritualistic  rule  referred  to, 


seven  constitute  a  Quorum,  for  work  or  busi- 
ness, in  an  Enterea  Apprentice's  Lodge,  five 
in  a  Fellow-Craft's,  and  three  in  a  Master 
Mason's.  Without  this  requisite  number  no 
Lodge  can  be  opened  in  either  of  these  dearees. 
Li  a  Chapter  or  Royal  Arch  Masons  nine  <Uom- 
panions  constitute  a  quorum,  and  in  a  Com- 
manderv  of  Knights  Templar  eleven  Knights: 
althouc^,  under  certain  circumstances  well 
Imown  to  the  Order,  three  Knights  are  com- 
petent to  transact  business. 


R 


in  the 


Seb.  \  Resh,)    The  eighteenth  letter 
dish  and  other  Western  alphabets. 
The  wora  Resh  signifies /oreAead,  and  in  the 

nPhcenician  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ter is  thus  represented.  Its  numerical 
value  is  200,  and  the  equivalent  as  a 
name  of  Qod  is  Bim,  Rahum,  signify- 
ing clemency. 

lUbtemilm.  D**K^3-3n,  Rabbinical  He- 
brew, and  signifying  ''the  chief  of  the  archi- 
tects." A  significant  word  in  the  high  de- 
grees. 

Babblnlsm*  The  system  of  philosophy 
taudbt  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  subsequent 
to  the  dispersion,  which  is  engaged  in  mystical 
explanations  of  the  oral  law.  Witn  the 
reveries  of  the  Jewish  teekchers  was  mingled 
the  Egyptian,  ihe  Arabic,  and  the  Grecian 
doctrines.  From  the  Egyptians,  especially, 
Rabbinism  derived  its  allegorical  and  symbohc 
mode  of  instruction.  Out  of  it  sprang  the 
Therapeutists  and  the  Essenians;  and  it  gave 
rise  to  the  composition  of  the  Talmud,  many 
of  whose  legends  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  mythical  philosophy  of  Speculative 
Masonry.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  Rab- 
binism an  interesting  subject  of  research  to 
the  Masonic  student. 

Babbonl.  ^yO\  Literally,  my  Master^ 
equivalent  to  the  pure  Hebrew,  Adoni.  As 
a  significant  word  in  the  higher  degrees,  it 
has  been  trandated  "a  moat  exceUent  Master,** 
and  its  usage  b^  the  later  Jews  will  lustify 
that  interpretation.  Buxtorf  (Z>x.  Tcimud^ 
tells  us  that  about  the  time  of  Christ  this 
title  arose  in  the  school  of  Hillel,  and  was 
given  to  only  seven  of  their  wise  men  who 
were  preeminent  for  their  learning.  Jahn 
(Arch.  Bib.,  §  106)  says  that  Gamaliel,  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Paul,  was  one  of  these.  They 
styled  themselves  me  children  of  wisdom, 
which  is  an  expression  very  n^ariv  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  ^iXo<ro^i.  The  word 
occurs  once,  as  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  xx.  16),  ''Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith 
unto  him,  Rabboni.  which  is  to  say.  Master." 
The  Masonic  myth  in  the  "Most  Excellent 


Master's  Degree,"  that  it  was  the  title  ad- 
dressed by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  King 
Solomon  on  beholding  the  magnificence 
and  splendor  of  the  Temple,  wants  the 
element  of  plausibility,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Bagoiiy  J*  M*  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Masonic  writers  of  France.  His 
contemporaries  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him 
"the  most  learned  Mason  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  He  was  bom  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  probably 
at  Bru^,  in  Belgium,  where  in  1803  he 
was  imtiated  in  the  Lodge  Reunion  des 
Amis  du  Nord,  and  subs^uently  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Lodge  and  Chapter 
of  Vrais  Amis  in  the  same  city.  On  his 
removal  to  Paris  he  continued  his  devotion 
to  Freemasonry,  and  was  the  founder  in  1805 
of  the  celebrated  Lodge  of  Les  Trinosophes. 
Li  that  Lodge  he  dcUvered,  in  1818,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  ancient  and  modem  initiations* 
which  twenty  years  afterward  were  repeated 
at  the  reauest  of  the  Lodge,  and  published  in 
1841,  under  the  title  of  XJours  PnUosophique 
et  IrUerpratif  des  Initiations  Anciennes  et 
Modemes,  This  work  was  printed  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  Urand  Orient  of 
Fiunce,  but  three  years  after  that  body 
denounced  its  second  edition  for  containing 
some  additional  matter.  Rebold  charges 
this  act  to  the  petty  passions  of  the  day,  and 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Grand  Orient 
made  ample  reparation  in  the  honor  that  it 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Ragon.  Li  1818  and 
1819^  he  was  editor  in  chid  of  the  periodical 
published  during  those  years  imder  the  title 
of  Herm^Sf  ou  Archives  Mct^onniques.  In 
1853,  he  published  Orthodoxie  Maconnique, 
a  work  aboimdinff  in  historical  information, 
although  some  of  his  statements  are  inac- 
curate. In  1861,  he  published  the  Tuileur 
GSniral  de  la  Franc^Magonnerie,  ou  Manuel 
de  rinitiS;  a  book  not  merely  confined  to 
the  details  of  degrees,  but  which  is  enriched 
with  many  valuable  and  interesting  notes. 
Ragon  died  at  Paris  about  the  year  1866. 
In  the  preface  to  liis  Orthodoxie,  he  had  an- 
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nounoed  his  intention  to  crown  his  Masonic 
labors  by  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  Lea 
PasU$  InUialiqwBSf  in  which  he  proposed  to 
give  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teriesi  of  the  Roman  Colleges  of  Architects 
and  their  successors,  the  building  corpora- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Modem  or  Philoeophic  Masonry  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  was  to  constitute  the  Irst  volume.  The 
three  following  volumes  were  to  embrace  a 
history  of  the  Order  and  of  all  its  Rites  in 
every  country.  The  fifth  volume  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  investigation  of  other 
secret  associations,  more  or  less  connected 
with  IVeemasonry;  and  the  sixth  and  last 
voliune  was  to  contain  a  General  Tiler  or 
manual  of  aU  the  known  rites  and  degrees. 
Such  a  work  woidd  have  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  Masonic  student,  but  Ragon 
unfortunately  began  it  too  late  in  life.  He 
did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and  in  1868  the 
unfinished  manuscript  was  purchased^  by  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  from  his  heirs  for  a 
thousand  francs.  It  was  destined  to  be 
quietly  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that 
body,  because,  as  it  was  confessed,  no  Mason 
could  be  found  in  France  who  had  ability 
enoiu^  to  supply  its  lacuns  and  prepare  it 
for  the  press. 

Ragon's  theory  of  the  orig^  of  Masonry 
was  that  its  primitive  idea  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  initiations  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries, 
but  that  for  its  present  form  it  is  indebted 
to  Elias  Ashmole,  who  fabricated  it  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Eagotsky»  Cui  Aogast*  A  German 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  labors  in 
Masonry,  and  for  the  production  of  several 
works  of  hi^  character,  the  principal  of 
which  were  Der  Freidenker  in  der  Maurerei 
Oder  FreimHthige  Brief  e  Ober  wichtige  Gegen- 
sUlnde  in  der  frei^Maurerei,  i.  e..  The  free- 
thinker in  Masonry,  or  Candid  Letters  on 
important  subjects  m  Freemasonry,  published 
at  Berlin,  in  1703,  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1811 ;  and  a  smaller 
work  entitled  Ueoer  Matwerische  FrexheU^  fUr 
eingeweihte  und  uneingeweihte^  i.  e..  An  Essay 
on  Masonic  Liberty^  for  initiated  and  unin- 
itiated readers,  published  in  1792.  He  died 
January  5,  1823. 

Rainbow,  The  Most  Andent  Order 
of  the*  A  secret  association  existing  in 
Moorfiekls  in  1760. 

BaIiis.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
English  Masons  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  conversing  together  on  Ma- 
sonry, to  announce  the  appearance  of  a 
profane  bv  the  warning  expression  "it 
rains."  The  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
German  and  French  Masons,  with  the 
equivalent  expression,  ea  reanet  and  il  pltne. 
Baron  Tschoudy.  who  condemns  the  usage, 
says  that  the  latter  refined  upon  it  by 
designating  the  approach  of  a  female  by  u 
neige^  it  snows.  Dr.  Oliver  says  {Rev.  Sq,, 
142)   that  the  phrase  "it  rains,^'  to  indicate 


that  a  oowan  is  present  and  the  proceed- 
ings must  be  suspended,  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  punishment  or  an  eavesdropper, 
which  was  to  place  him  under  the  eaves  of  a 
house  in  rainy  weather,  and  to  retain  him 
there  till  the  droppings  of  water  ran  in  at 
the  collar  of  his  coat  and  out  at  his  shoes. 

Raised*  When  a  candidate  has  received 
the  Third  Degree,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"raised"  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master 
Mason.  The  expression  refers,  maieriaUy, 
to  a  portion  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
but  synibolicaUyj  to  the  resurrection^  which 
it  is  the  object  ot  the  degree  to  exemplify. 

Batstng  Sheet*  A  term  sometimes  given 
to  one  of  the  common  properties  known 
to  Master  Masons. 

Eamayaim*  The  great  epic  of  ancient 
India,  deemed  a  sacred  writing  by  its  people, 
narrating  the  history  of  Rama,  or  Vishnu 
incarnate,  and  his  wife  Siva.  It  contains 
about  24,000  verses,  in  seven  books,  written 
in  Sanskrit,  and  is  ascribed  to  Valmtki,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian 
era. 

Bamsay,  Andrew  Michael.  Commonly 
called  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  He  was  born 
at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  [There  is  some  un- 
certam^  about  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
according  to  his  own  account  he  must  have 
been  bom  in  1080  or  81,  because  in  1741  he  told 
Herr  von  Gensou  that  he  was  60  years  old.] 
His  father  was  a  baker,  but  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  considerable  property  was  enabled  to 
give  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  to  school  in  his  native  burgh, 
and  afterward  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities 
and  diligence.  In  1709  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Wem3r8s.  Subsequently,  becoming  unsettled 
in  his  religious  opinions,  he  resim^  that  em- 
ployment and  went  to  Holland,  residing  for 
some  time  at  Leyden.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  Pierre  Foiret,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  mystic 
theology  which  then  prevailed  on  the  Con- 
tinent. From  him  Ramsay  learned  the 
principal  tenets  of  that  system;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was 
thus  indoctrinated  with  that  love  of  mysti- 
cal speculation  which  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped as  the  inventor  of  Masonic  degrees, 
and  as  the  founder  of  a  Masonic  Rite.  In 
1710,  he  visited  the  celebrated  F^nelon. 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  of  whose  mystical 
tendencies  he  had  heard,  and  met  with  a 
cordial  reception.  The  archbishop  invited 
Ramsay  to  become  his  guest,  and  in  six 
months  he  was  converteof  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Fdnelon  procured  for  him  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  the  Due  de  Chateau-Tliierry 
and  the  Prince  de  Turenne.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  that  capacity,  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lasarus,  whence 
he  received  the  title  of  "Chevduer"  by 
which  he  was  usually  known.  He  was 
subsequently  selected  by  James  III.,  the 
Pretender,  as  the  tutor  of  his  two  sons, 
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Charles  Edward  and  Heniy,  the  former  of 
whom  became  afterward  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, and  the  latter  the  Cardmal  York. 
For  thifl  purpose  he  repaired,  in  1724,  to 
Rome.  But  the  political  and  religious  in- 
trigues of  that  court  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  France.  In  1728,  he 
visited  England,  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  fiunily  of  tne  Duke  of  Arg^le.  Cham- 
bers sa:^s  (Biog,  Diet.)  that  wmle  there  he 
wrote  ms  Principles  of  NcUural  and  Revealed 
Religion^  and  his  Travele  of  Cyrus.  This 
statement  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  for- 
mer did  not  appear  imtil  after  his  death, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  last  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  The  latter  had  already 
been  published  at  Paris  in  1727.  But  he  had 
already  acquired  so  great  a  literarv  reputa- 
tion, that  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  !Pe  then  returned  to  France,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Pointoise,  a  seat 
of  the  Prince  of  Turenne,  where  he  wrote  his 
lAfe  ofFindon^  and  a  History  of  the  Viscount 
Turenne,  Dunn^  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
resided  as  Intendant  in  the  Prince's  family, 
and  died  May  0, 1743,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

[He  was  a  Freemason  and  Grand  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Paris,  but  it  is 
not  known  where  and  when  he  became  a 
Mason;  it  was  probably  during  his  visit  to 
England  about  1730.] 

Ramsav,  although  bom  of  humble  parent- 
age, was  by  subsequent  associatiim  an  aristo- 
crat in  disposition.  Hence,  in  proposing  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry,  he 
repudiated  its  connection  with  an  operative 
art.  and  sought  to  find  its  birthplace  in 
Palestine,  among  those  kings  and  knights 
who  had  gone  forth  to  battle  as  Crusaders 
for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Li  1737, 
Ramsay,  as  Grand  Orator,  pronounced  a 
discourse  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  theory  in  explicit 
terms.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
part  of  the  speech: 

"During  the  time  of  the  holy  wars  in 
Palestine,  several  principal  lords  and  citi- 
zens associated  themselves  together,  and 
entered  into  a  vow  to  re-establish  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land;  and 
engaged  themselves  by  an  oath  to  employ 
their  talents  and  their  fortunes  in  restoring 
architecture  to  its  primitive  institution. 
Thev  adopted  several  ancient  sig^  and 
symoolic  words  drawn  from  rdigion,  by 
which  they  might  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  infidels  and  recognize  each  other 
in  the  midst  of  the  Saracens.  They  com- 
municated these  signs  and  words  only  to 
those  who  had  solemnly  sworn,  often  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  never  to  reveal  them. 
Tina  was  not  an  oath  of  execration,  but  a 
bond  uniting  men  of  all  nations  into  the 
same  confraternity.  Some  time  after  our 
Order  was  united  with  the  Knights  of  St. 
John    of    Jerusalem.    Hence    our    Lodges 


are  in  all  countries  called  Lodges  of  St. 
John.  This  union  was  made  in  imitation 
of  the  Israelites  when  the^  rebuilt  the  second 
Temple,  during  which  time  with  one  hand 
they  managed  the  trowel  and  mortar,  and 
in  tne  other  held  the  sword  and  buckler. 

"Our  Order  must  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  renewal  of  tne  Bacchanals  and 
a  source  of  senseless  dissipation^  of  imbridled 
libertinism  and  of  scandalous  mtemperance, 
but  as  a  moral  Order,  instituted  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  Holy  Land  to  recall  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  most  subUme  truths  in  the  midst 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society. 

"Tlie  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  when 
they  returned  from  Palestine  into  their 
native  dominions,  established  Lodges  there. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  Crusade  several 
Lodges  had  already  been  erected  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  France,  and,  from  the 
last,  in  Scotland,  on  accoimt  of  the  intimate 
alliance  which  then  existed  between  those 
two  nations. 

"James,  Lord  Steward  of  Scotland,  was 
the  Grand  Master  of  a  Lodse  established 
at  Kilwinning,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
the  vear  1236,  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  and  a  year 
before  John  Baliol  ascended  the  throne.  This 
Scottish  lord  received  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Ulster,  English  and  Irish  noblemen,  as 
Masons  in  his  Lodge. 

"By  degrees  our  Lodges,  our  festivals, 
and  our  solemnities  were  neglected  in  most 
of  the  countries  where  they  had  been  estab- 
lished. Hence  the  silence  of  the  historians 
of  all  nations,  except  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  me  Order.  It  was  preserved, 
however,  in  all  its  splendor  by  the  Scotch, 
to  whom  for  several  centuries  the  kin]^  of 
France  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
their  sacred  persons. 

"After  the  lamentable  reverses  of  the 
Crusades,  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
armies,  and  the  triumph  of  Bendocdar, 
Sultan  of  'Ej^pt,  in  1263,  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  Qrisades,  the  great  Prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Henry  III.,  King  of  England, 
seeing  that  there  would  be  no  security  for 
the  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land  when  the 
Christian  troops  should  retire,  led  them 
away,  and  thus  this  colony  of  the  Frater- 
nity was  established  in  England.  As  this 
prince  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  constitute  the 
hero,  he  loved  the  fine  arts,  and  declared 
hkoself  the  protector  of  our  Order.  He 
granted  it  several  privileges  and  franchises, 
and  ever  since  the  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity have  assumed  the  name  of  Free- 
mctsons.  From  this  time  Great  Britain 
became  the  seat  of  our  sciences,  the  con- 
servatrix  of  our  laws,  and  the  depository 
of  our  secrets.  The  religious  di^nsions 
which  so  fatally  pervaded  and  rent  all  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  caused  our 
Order  to  def;enerate  from  the  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  its  origin.  Several  of  our  rites 
and  usages,   which  were  opposed  to   the 
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prejudices  of  the  times,  were  changed,  dis- 
guised, or  retrenched.  Thus  it  is  that  sev- 
eral of  our  brethren  have,  Uke  the  ancient 
Jews,  forgotten  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and 
preserved  only  the  letter  and  the  outer  cov- 
ering. But  from  the  British  isles  the  ancient 
science  is  now  beginning  to  pass  again  into 
France." 

Such  was  the  peculiar  theory  of  Ramsay. 
Rejecting  all  reference  to  the  Travehng 
Architects  from  Como,  to  the  Stone  Masons 
of  Germany,  and  the  Operative  Freema- 
sons of  England,  he  had  sought  a  noble  and 
chivalric  origin  for  Freemasonry,  which  with 
him  was  not  a  confraternity  founded  on  a 
system  of  architecture,  but  solely  on  the 
military  prowess  and  religious  enthusiasm 
of  knighthood.  The  theory  was  as  clearly 
the  result  of  his  own  inventive  genius  as  was 
his  fable  of  the  travels  of  Cyrus.  He  offered 
no  documentary  or  historical  authority  to 
support  his  assertions,  but  gave  them  as  if 
they  were  already  admitted  facts.  The 
theory  was,  however,  readily  accepted  by  the 
rich,  the  fashionable,  and  the  noble,  because 
it  elevated  the  origin  and  the  social  position 
of  the  Order,  and  to  it  we  are  to  attribute 
the  sudden  rise  of  so  many  high  degrees, 
which  speedily  overshadowed  the  humbler 
pretensions  of  primitive  Craft  Masonry. 
[After  the  deUvery  of  this  speech  a  number  of 
Chivalric  Degrees  were  invented  in  France 
and  styled  Scottish  Masonry,  and  they  have 
been  attributed  to  Ramsay,  acting  as  has 
been  supposed  in  the  interests  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts;  £ind  he  has  also  been  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree;  but 
R.  F.  Gould  in  his  History  of  Freemasonry 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
either  of  these  theories;  and  that  Ramsay [s 
influence  on  Freemasonry  was  due  to  his 
speech  alone.] 

All  writers  concur  in  giving  the  most  favor- 
able opinions  of  Ramsay's  character.  Cham- 
bers asserts  that  he  was  generous  and  kind 
to  his  relatives,  and  that  on  his  temporary 
return  to  Great  Britain,  although  he  did 
not  visit  them  in  Scotland,  he  sent  them 
libnral  offers  of  money,  which,  however,  in- 
censed at  his  apostasy  from  the  national 
religion,  they  indignantly  refused  to  accept. 
Clavel  (Hist.  Pitlor.,  p.  165)  describes  him 
as  "a  man  endowed  with  an  ardent  imagi 
nation,  and  a  large  amount  of  learning,  wit, 
and  urbanity."  And  Robison  (Proofs  of  a 
Consp.f  p.  39)  says  he  was  "as  eminent  for 
his  piety  as  he  waa  for  his  enthusiasm,"  and 
speaks  of  his  '^eminent  learning,  his  elegant 
talents,  and  his  amiable  character." 

His  general  literary  reputation  is  secured 
by  his  Ldfe  of  F^Thelon^  his  Travels  of  Cyrus y 
and  the  elaborate  work,  pubhshed  after  his 
d'^ath,  entitled  The  Philosophical  Prindvles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Unfolded 
in  a  Geometrical  Order,  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  an  Apologetic  and  His- 
torical Relation  of  the  Society  of  Freemasonry ^ 
which  was  published  in  1738,  and  had  the 
honor  to  be  burnt  the  next  year  at  Rome  by 
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the  public  executioner,  on  the  sentence  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition. 

Raphael.  (Hebrew  interpretation,  "The 
healing  of  God.")  The  title  of  an  officer  in 
a  Rose  Croix  Chapter.  The  name  of  the 
angel,  under  the  Kabbalistical  system,  that 
governed  the  planet  Mercury.    A  messenger. 

Ratisbon.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  in  which 
two  Masonic  Congresses  have  been  held. 
The  first  was  convoked  in  1459,  by  Jost 
Dotzinger,  the  master  of  the  works  of  the 
Strasburg  cathedral.  It  estabhshed  some 
new  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Frater- 
nity in  Germany.  The  second  was  called 
in  1464,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Strasburg, 
principally  to  define  the  relative  rights  of, 
and  to  settle  existing  difficulties  between, 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Strasburg,  Cologne, 
Vienna,  and  Bern.  (See  Stone  Masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.) 

Bawlinson  Manuscript.  .  In  1855,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Sidebotham,  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  published  in  the  Freemasons^  Monthly 
Magazine  a  series  of  interesting  extracts  from 
a  manuscript  voliune  which  he  stated  was 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  which  he  de- 
scribed as  seeming  "to  be  a  kind  of  Masonic 
album,  or  commonplace  book,  belonging  to 
Brother  Richard  Kawlinson,  LL.D.  and 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  following  Lodges:  Sash  and 
Cocoa-tree,  Moorficlds,  37;  St.  Paul's  Head, 
Ludgate  Street,  40;  Rose  Tavern,  Cheapside, 
and  Oxford  Arms.  Ludgate  Street,  94;  in  which 
he  inserted  anything  that  struck  him  either 
as  useful  or  particularly  amusing.  It  is 
partly  in  manuscript,  partly  in  print,  and  com- 
prises some  ancient  Masonic  Charges,  Con- 
stitutions, forms  of  summons,  a  hst  of  all 
the  Lodges  of  his  time  imder  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  wksther  in  London,  the 
country,  or  abroad;  together  with  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Grub  Street  Joumaly  the 
Genial  Evening  Post,  and  other  journals  of 
the  day.  The  dates  range  from  1724  to 
1740."     (F.  M.  Monthly  Mag.,  1855,  p.  81.) 

Among  the  materials  thus  collected  is 
one  which  bears  the  following  title:  The 
Freemasons*  Constitutions,  Copied  from  an 
Old  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rawlin- 
son.  This  copy  of  the  Old  Constitutions 
does  not  differ  materially  in  its  contents 
from  the  other  old  manuscripts,  but  its 
more  modem  spelling  and  phraseology  would 
seem  to  give  it  a  later  date,  which  may  be  from 
1725  to  1750.  In  a  note  to  the  statement 
that  King  Athelstan  "caused  a  roll  or  book 
to  be  made,  which  declared  how  this  science 
was  first  invented,  afterwards  preserved  and 
augmented,  with  the  utility  and  true  intent 
thereof,  which  roll  or  book  he  conmianded  to 
be  read  and  plainly  recited  when  a  man  was 
to  be  made  a  Freemason,"  Dr.  Rawlinson 
says:  "One  of  these  rolls  I  have  seen  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  carpenter  in 
Moorfields."  The  title  of  the  manuscript 
in  the  scrap-book  of  Rawlinson  is  The  Free-' 
masons^  Constitution,  Copied  from  an  Old 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rawlinson.  The 
original  MS.  has  not  yet  been  traced,  bu^ 
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posGobly  if  found  would  be  of  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Richard  Rawlinaon,  LL.D.,  was  a  cele- 
brated antiquary,  who  was  bom  in  London 
about  1690,  and  died  April  6,  1755.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  ArUhony  Wood, 
published  in  1711,  and  of  The  English  To- 
pographer,  published  in  1720.  Dr.  Rawlin- 
son  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  non- 
juring  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Mardi  25,  1728.  He  was  an  assiduous 
collector  of  old  manuscripts,  invariably 
purchasing,  sometimes  at  high  prices,  all 
that  were  offered  him  for  sale.  In  his  will, 
dated  Jime  2, 1752,  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
collection  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
manuscripts  were  placed  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  still  remain  there.  In  1808,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  published  in  the 
An  Quatuor  Coronaiorum,  vol.  xi.,  a  full 
account  of  the  RawUnson  MSS.,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  collection  was  not  really  made 
by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  but  by  one  Thomas  TowL 
(P.  15.) 

Eeeelved  and  Acknowledged*  A  term 
applied  to  the  initiation  of  a  candidate  into 
tne  Sixth  or  Most  Excellent  Master's  Degree 
of  the  American  Rite.       (See  AcknowUdged.) 

Reception.  The  ceremonv  of  initiation 
into  a  d^n*ee  of  Masonry  is  called  a  reception. 

Beclpfent.  The  Iraich  call  the  candidate 
in  any  degree  of  Masonry  the  Recipiendaire, 
or  R^ipient. 

Recognltlony  Modes  off*  Smith  says 
(Use  ar^  Abuse,  p.  46)  that  at  the  institu- 
tion ci  the  Order,  to  each  of  the  d^rrees  "a 
particular  distinguished  test  was  adapted, 
which  test,  together  with  the  explication,  was 
accordingly  settled  and  commimicated  to  the 
iVatemity  previous  to  their  dispersion,  under 
a  necessary  and  solenm  injimction  to  secrecy: 
and  they  have  becoi  most  cautiously  preserved 
and  transmitted  down  to  posterity  oy  faith- 
ful brethren  ever  since  their  emigration." 

Hence,  of  all  the  landmarks,  the  modes  of 
recognition  are  the  most  legitimate  and 
unquestioned.  Thev  should  admit  of  no 
variation,  for  in  their  universality  oonsist 
their  excellence  and  advantage.  And  yet 
such  variations  have  unfortunately  been 
admitted,  the  principal  of  which  onginated 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
division  of  the  Fraternity  in  England  into 
the  two  conflicting  societies  of  the  "An- 
cients" and  the  ''Modems":  and  althoufi;h 
by  the  reconciliation  in  1813  uniformity 
was  restored  in  the  United  Grand  Lod^e 
which  was  then  formed,  that  uniformity  did 
not  extend  to  the  subordinate  bodies  in 
other  coimtries  which  had  derived  their 
existence  and  their  different  modes  of  reoog- 
nition  from  the  two  separated  Grand  Lodges; 
and  this  was,  of  course,  equally  applicable 
to  the  high  de^^es  which  sprang  out  of 
them.  Thus,  wmle  the  modes  of  recognition 
in  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  those  of  the  French  or  Modem 
Eito  differ  in  almost  everything.    la  thia 


there  is  a  P.  W.  in  the  First  Degree  unreoog* 
nised  by  the  two  other  Rites,  and  all  afteiv 
ward  are  different. 

Again,  there  are  important  differences  in 
the  York  and  Amencan  Rites^  although 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  to  reheve  Ameri- 
can and  English  Masons  from  any  embaiv 
rassment  in  mutual  recognition*  Although 
nearly  all  the  Lodf^es  in  the  United  States, 
before  the  Revolution  of  1776,  derived  their 
existence  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England, 
the  American  Masons  do  not  use  the  multi- 
tude of  signs  that  prevail  in  the  "RngHah  gys. 
tem,  while  they  have  introduced,  I  think, 
through  the  teachings  of  Webb,  the  D.  G., 
which  is  totally  unknown  to  English  Masomy. 
Looking  to  these  differences,  the  Masomo 
Congress  of  .Paris,  held  in  1856,  recommended, 
in  the  seventh  proposition,  that  "Masters 
of  Lodges,  in  conferring  the  degree  of  Master 
Mason,  should  invest  the  candidate  with  Uie 
words,  signs,  andjmps  of  the  Scottish  and 
Modem  Rites."  Inis  proposition,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  nave  mitigated,  if  it 
did  not  aboMi,  the  evil;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  did  not  receive  the  g^eral  concurrence  of 
the  Craft. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  modes  of  recogni- 
tion in  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  there  was  alwa3ni 
a  necessity  for  the  members  of  every  secret 
society  to  have  some  means  for  recognizing 
a  brother  that  should  escape  the  detec- 
tion of  the  uninitiated.  We  find  evidence 
in  several  of  the  classic  writings  showing 
that  such  a  custom  prevailed  among  the 
initiated  in  the  Pagan  mysteries.  livy 
tells  us  (xxxi.,  14)  of  two  Acamanian  youths 
who  accidentally  entered  the  temple  of 
Ceres  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
and,  not  having  been  initiated,  were  speedily 
detected  as  intruders,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  managers  of  the  temple.  They  must, 
of  course,  have  owed  their  detection  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  those 
modes  of  recognition  which  were  known  only 
to  the  initiated. 

That  they  existed  in  the  Dionysiao  rites 
of  Bacchus  we  learn  from  Plautus,  who,  in 
his  Miles  Oloriosus  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  ii.),  makes 
Misphidi^pa  say  to  I^rgopolonices,  ''Cedo 
signum  si  harunc  Baccharum  es,"  Oive  the 
sign,  if  you  are  one  of  these  Bacchas, 

Jamblichus  {VU,  Pyth,)  tells  the  story 
of  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras^  who,  having 
been  taken  sick,  on  a  long  journey,  at  an 
inn,  and  having  exhausted  his  funds,  gave, 
before  he  died,  to  the  landlord,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  a  paper,  on  which 
he  had  written  the  account  of  ms  distress, 
and  siffned  it  with  a  S3nnbol  of  Pythagoras. 
This  the  landlord  affixed  to  the  gate  of  a 
neighboring  temple.  Months  afterward  an- 
other Pytmigorean,  passing  that  way,  recog- 
nised the  secret  S3fmbol,  and.  inquiring  into 
the  tale,  reimbursed  the  lanolordf  for  all  his 
trouble  and  expense. 

Apukius,  who  was  initiated  into  the 
Oainan  aiul  Uac  mysteries,  says,  in  hit 
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Dtfmaio^  ''if  any  one  is  present  who  has 
been  initiated  into  the  same  secret  rites  as 
myself,  if  he  will  give  me  the  sign^  he  shall 
then  be  at  liberty  to  hear  what  it  is  that 
I  keep  with  such  care."  But  in  another 
place  ne  is  less  cautious,  and  even  gives  an 
inkling  of  what  was  one  of  the  dgns  of  the 
Osirian  initiation.  For  in  his  Uolden  Ass 
(lib.  xi.)  he  sa^s  that  in  a  dream  he  beheld 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Osiris,  ''who  walked 
gently,  with  a  hesitating  step,  the  ankle  of 
his  left  foot  being  slif^tly  bent,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  that  he  might  a£ford  me  some 
sign  by  winch  I  could. recognise  him."  The 
Osirian  initiates  had  then,  it  seems,  like  the 
Freemasons,  mystical  steps. 

That  the  Gnostics  had  modes  of  recogni- 
tion we  learn  from  St.  Epiphanius,  himself 
at  one  time  in  early  life  a  Gnostic,  who 
says  in  his  Panariwny  written  against  the 
Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  that  ''on  the 
arrival  of  any  stranger  bdon^^ig  to  the 
same  belief,  thev  have  a  sign  given  by  one 
to  another.  In  holding  out  the  hand,  under 
pretence  of  salutin|g  each  other,  they  feel  and 
tidde  it  in  a  pecuhar  manner  underneath  the 
palm,  and  so  discover  if  the  new-comer  be- 
longs to  the  same  sect.  Tliereupon,  however 
poor  Uiey  may  be,  they  serve  up  to  him  a 
sumptuous  feast,  with  abundance  of  meats 
and  wine." 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  fanciful  theories  of 
Dr.  Olivei^— the  first  one  most  probablv  a 
joke,  and  therefore  out  of  place  m  his  iSym- 
hoUoal  Dictionary-^ovxidea  on  passages  of 
Homer  and  Quintus  Curtius,  that  Achilles 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon  recognized  the  one 
Priam  and  the  other  the  High  Priest  by 
a  sign.  But  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
an  authentic  nature  that  a  system  of  recogni- 
tion by  signs,  and  words,  and  grips  has 
existed  in  £e  earliest  times,  and.  therefore, 
that  they  were  not  invented  b:^  tne  Masons, 
who  borrowed  them,  as  they  <ud  much  more 
of  their  mystical  svstem,  from  antiquity. 

Reeommendatlon.  The  petition  of  a 
candidate  for  initiation  must  be  recom- 
mended by  at  least  two  members  of  the 
Lodge.  Preston  requires  the  signature  to 
be  witnessed  by  one  person  O^e  does  not 
say  whether  he  must  oe  a  member  of  the 
Lodge  or  not),  and  that  the  candidate  must 
be  proposed  in  open  Lodge  by  a  member. 
Webb  says  that  "the  candidEate  must  be 
proposed  m  form,  by  a  member  of  the  Lodge, 
and  the  proposition  seconded  by  another 
member."  Gross  savs  that  the  recommenda- 
tion "is  to  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the 
Lodge,"  and  he  dispenses  with  the  formal 
proposition.  These  gradual  changes^  none 
of  them,  however,  substantially^  affecting  the 
principle,  have  at  last  resulted  in  the  present 
simpler  usage,  which  is,  for  two  members 
of  u)e  Lodge  to  affix  their  names  to  the 
petition,  as  reoommenders  of  the  applicant. 

The  petition  for  a  Dispensation  for  a  new 
Lodge,  as  preliminai^  to  the  application  for 
a  WaiTBSxt  of  (yonsUtution,  must  be  reoom- 
oMnded   by   tha  nearest   Lodge*    Ptsston 


says  that  it  must  be  recommended  '*by  the 
Masters  of  three  regular  Lodges  adjacent  to 
the  place  where  the  new  Lodge  is  to  be 
held.^'  This  is  also  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lod^  of  Lre- 
land.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  re- 
quires the  recommendation  to  be  signed 
''by  the  Masters  and  officers  of  two  ofthe 
nearest  Lodges."  The  modem  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eni^and  re- 
quires a  recommendation  "by  the  officers 
of  some  regular  Lodge,"  without  saying 
anythiiu;  of  its  vicinity  to  the  new  Lodge. 
The  rule  now  universally  adopted  is,  ih&t 
it  must  be  recommended  by  the  nearest 
Lodge. 

Reeonclllatloiiy  Lodge  of.  When  the 
two  contending  Grand  Lodges  of  England, 
known  as  the  "Ancients  "  and  the  "  Modems," 
resolved,  in  1813,  under  the  reactive 
Grand  Masterships  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  to  put  an  end  to  all  differences, 
and  to  form  a  United  Grand  Lodge,  it  was 
provided,  in  the  fifth  article  of  union,  that 
each  of  the  two  Grand  Masters  should 
appoint  nine  Master  Masons  to  meet  at 
some  convenient  place;  and  each  party 
having  opened  a  just  and  perfect  Lodge  in 
a  separate  apartment,  they  should  give  and 
receive  mutually  and  reciprocaUv  the  obliga^ 
tions  of  both  Fraternities;  and  being  thus 
duly  and  equally  enlightened  in  both  forms, 
they  should  be  empowered  and  directed  to 
hold  a  Lodge,  imdcr  the  Warrant  or  Dispensa- 
tion to  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  to  he  en- 
titled "The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation."  The 
dutv  of  this  Lodge  was  to  visit  the  several 
Lodges  under  both  Grand  Lodges,  and  to 
instmct  the  officers  and  members  of  the  same 
in  the  forms  of  initiation,  obligation,  etc.,  in 
both,  so  that  uniformity  of  working  mi^t 
be  established.  The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation 
was  constituted  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1813,  the  day  on  which  the  union  was  per- 
fected. This  Lodge  was  only  a  temporary 
one,  and  the  duties  for  which  it  baa  been 
organized  having  been  performed,  it  ceased 
to  exist  by  its  own  limitation  in  1816.  [For 
a  full  account  of  this  Lodge  and  its  proceed- 
ings, see  Ars  Quatuor  Ccronatcnan,  vol.  xxiii., 
for  1910.1 

Reeonsidenitloiiy  Motloii  for.  A  motion 
for  reconsideration  can  only  be  made  in  a 
Grand  Lodee,  Grand  Chapter,  or  other  Grand 
Body,  on  the  same  day  or  the  day  after  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  which  it  is  proposed 
to  reconsider.  In  a  Lodge  or  other  subor- 
dinate bodv,  it  can  only  be  made  at  the  same 
meetinf;.  It  cannot  be  moved  by  one  who  has 
voted  m  the  minority.  It  cannot  be  made 
when  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered  has 
passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  body,  as  when 
the  orkinal  motion  was  for  an  appropriation 
which  has  been  expended  since  the  motion  for 
it  was  passed.  A  motion  for  reconsideration 
Ib  not  debatable  if  the  question  proposed 
to  be  reconsidered  is  not.  It  cannot  always 
be  adopted  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  It 
may  be  postponed  or  laid  upon  the  tabls. 
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If  Dostponed  to  a  time  definite,  and  when 
that  time  arrives  is  not  acted  upon,  it  cannot 
be  renewed.  If  laid  upon  the  table,  it 
Cftnnot  be  taken  up  out  of  its  order,  ana  no 
second  motion  for  reconsideration  can  be 
offered  while  it  lies  upon  the  table,  hence 
to  lay  a  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the 
table  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  reject- 
ing it.  When  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
is  adopted,  the  original  motion  comes  up 
immediately  for  consideration,  as  if  it  had 
been  for  the  first  time  brought  before  the 
body,  in  the  form  which  it  presented  when 
it  was  adopted. 

Reconsideration  of  the  Ballot.  When 
the  petition  of  a  candidate  for  initiation  haa 
been  rejected,  it  is  not  permissible  for  any 
member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  ballot.  The  following  four  principles 
sot  forth  in  a  simmiary  way  the  doctrine  of 
Masonic  parliamentary  law  on  this  subject: 

1.  It  is  never  in  order  for  a  member  to  move 
for  the  reconsideration  of  a  ballot  on  the 
petition  of  a  candidate,  nor  for  a  presiding 
officer  to  entertain  sucn  a  motion.  2.  The 
Master  or  presiding  oflBcer  alone  can,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  order  such 
a  reconsideration.  3.  The  presiding  officer 
caanot  order  a  reconsideration  on  any  sub- 
sequent night,  nor  on  the  same  night,  after 
anv  member  who  was  present  and  voted 
has  departed.  4.  The  Grsind  Master  cannot 
grant  a  Dispensation  for  a  reconsideration, 
nor  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  the 
ballot.  The  same  restriction  applies  to  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Recorder*  In  some  of  the  high  degrees, 
as  in  a  CJouncil  of  Select  Masters  and  a  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar,  the  title  of 
Recorder  is  given  to  the  Secretary.  The 
recording  officer  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United  States, 
of  State  Grand  Commanderies,  and  of  Grand 
Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  is 
styled  a  Grand  Recorder. 

Records,  Old*  The  early  history  of 
Masonry,  as  written  by  Anderson,  Preston, 
Smith,  Calcott,  and  writers  of  that  genera- 
tion, was  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
fables,  so  absurd  as  to  excite  the  smile  of 
every  reader,  or  bare  statements  of  inci- 
dents, without  any  authority  to  substantiate 
their  genuineness. 

The  recent  writers  on  the  same  subject 
have  treated  it  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  one  that  gives  to  the  investigation  of 
the  early  annafi  of  Freemasonry  a  respecta- 
ble position  in  the  circle  of  historic  studies. 
Much  of  the  increased  value  that  is  given 
in  the  present  day  to  Masonic  history  is 
derivable  from  the  fact  that,  ceasing  to  re- 
peat the  gratuitous  statements  of  the  older 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated 
to  make  Adam  a  Grand  Master,  and  Eden 
the  site  of  a  Lodge,  our  students  of  this  day 
are  drawing  their  conclusions  from,  and  es- 
tablishinfl?  their  theories  on,  the  old  records, 
which  Masonic  archeology  is  in  this  gen- 
eration  bringing   to  light.    Hence,   one  of 


these  students  (Bro.  Woodford,  of  England; 
has  said  that,  when  we  be^  to  investigate 
the  real  facts  of  Masonic  history,  "not  only 
have  we  to  discard  at  once  much  that  wc 
have  held  tenaciously  and  taught  habit- 
ually, simply  resting  on  the  reiterated  asser- 
tions of  others,  but  we  shall  also  find  that 
we  have  to  get  rid  of  what,  I  fear,  we  must 
call  'accumulated  rubbish,'  before  we  can 
see  clearly  how  the  great  edifice  of  Masonic 
history,  raised  at  last  on  sure  and  ^ood 
foundations,  stands  out  clearer  to  the  sight, 
and  even  more  honorable  to  the  builders, 
from  those  needful,  if  preparatory,  labors." 

Anderson  telis  us  that  in  the  vear  1719,  at 
some  of  the  private  Lodges,  several  very 
valuable  manuscripts  concerning  the  Frater- 
nity, their  Lodges,  Regulations,  Charges.  Se- 
crets, and  Usages,  were  too  hastily  burnt  by 
some  scrupulous  brothers,  that  those  papers 
might  not  fall  into  strange  hands."  (Constilu- 
tiona,  1738,  p.  111.) 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
archeologists  of  Masonry  have  laboreKi  very 
diligently  and  successfully  to  disinter  from 
the  old  Lodges,  libraries,  and  museums 
many  of  these  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
much  light  has  thus  been  thrown  upon  the 
early  history  of  Freemasonry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  old  records  which  the 
industry  of  Masonic  antiquaries  has  brought 
to  light.  They  are  generally  called  "^Ianu- 
scripts,"  because  their  originals,  for  the 
most  part,  exist  in  manuscript  rolls,  or  tl  ere 
is  competent  evidence  that  the  original 
manuscripts,  although  now  lost,  once  existed. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which 
this  evidence  is  wanting,  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  manuscript  rests  only  on  probability. 
Each  of  them  is  noted  in  this  work  imder  its 
respective  title. 

1.  Halliwell  or  Regius  Manuscript. 

2.  Book  of  the  Fraternity  of  Stone  Masons. 

3.  Paris  Regulations. 

4.  Strasburg  Constitutions. 

5.  Cooke's  Manuscript. 

6.  Lansdowne  Manuscript. 

7.  Schaw  Manuscript. 

8.  St.  Clair  Charters. 

9.  Eglinton  Manuscript. 

10.  York  Manuscripts  (six  in  number). 

11.  Grand  Lodge  Manuscript. 

12.  Sloane  Manuscripts  (two  in  number). 

13.  Aitcheson-Haven  Manuscript. 

14.  Kilwinning  Manuscript. 

15.  Harleian  Manuscript. 

16.  Hope  Manuscript. 

17.  Alnwick  Manuscript. 

18.  Papworth  Manuscript. 

19.  Roberts'  Manuscript. 

20.  Edward  III.  Manuscript. 

21.  St.  Albans'  Regulations. 

22.  Anderson  Manuscript. 

23.  Stone  Manuscripts. 

24.  Constitutions  of  Strasburg. 

25.  Constitutions  of  Torgan. 

26.  Dowland  Manuscript. 

27.  Wilson  Manuscript. 
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28.  Spencer  Manuscript. 

29.  Cole  Manuscript. 

30.  Plot  Manuscript. 

31.  Inigo  Jones  Manuscript. 

32.  Rawlinson  Manuscript. 

33.  Woodford  Manuscript. 

34.  Krause  Manuscript. 

35.  Antiquity  Manuscript. 

36.  Leland  Manuscript,  sometimes  called 
the  Locke  Manuscript. 

37.  Charter  of  Cologne. 

There  may  be  some  other  manuscript 
records,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
not  here  noticed,  but  the  list  above  contains 
the  most  important  of  those  now  known  to 
the  Fraternity.  Many  of  them  have  never 
yet  been  published,  and  the  collection  forms 
a  mass  of  material  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  investigation  of  Masonic 
history.  Every  Mason  who  desires  to 
know  the  true  condition  of  the  Fraternity 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  and 
who  would  learn  the  connection  between 
the  Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  so  as  perfectly  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  Institution  became 
changed  from  an  operative  art  to  a  specu- 
lative science^  should  attentively  read  and 
thoroughly  digest  these  ancient  records  of 
the  Brotherhood.  (See  also  ManuscripU, 
Old.) 

R^ctiflcatfon.  The  German  Masons  use 
this  word  to  designate  that  process  of  re- 
moving an  irregularity  of  initiation  which, 
in  American  Masonry,  is  called  healing,  which 
see. 

Rectified  Bite.  (Rite  RectijU-)  See  Mar- 
iinism. 

Rectified  Rose  Croix,  Rite  of.  See  Rose 
CroiXj  Rectified, 

Recusant.  A  term  applied  in  English 
history  to  one  who  rcfusea  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  as  head  of  the 
church.  In  Masonic  law,  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  Lodge  or  a 
Mason  that  refuses  to  obey  an  edict  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  The  arrest  of  the  Charter, 
or  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  the  offender, 
would  be  the  necessary  punishment  of  such  an 
offense. 

Red.  Red,  scarlet,  or  crimson,  for  it  is 
indifferently  called  by  each  of  these  names, 
is  the  appropriate  color  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  and  is  said  S3anbolically  to  repre- 
sent the  ardor  and  zeal  which  should  actu- 
ate all  who  are  in  possession  of  that  sub- 
lime portion  of  Masonry.  Portal  {Covleurs 
Sijmb,,  p.  116)  refers  the  color  red  to  fire, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  regeneration 
and  purification  of  souls.  Hence  there 
seems  to  be  a  congruity  in  adopting  it  as 
the  color  of  the  Royal  Arch,  which  refers 
historically  to  the  regeneration  or  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  symbolically  to  the 
regeneration  of  life. 

In  the  religious  services  of  the  Hebrews, 
red,  or  scarlet^  was  used  as  one  of  the  colors 
of  the  veiia  oi  the  tabernacle,  in  which,  ac- 


cording to  Josephus,  it  was  an  emblem  d 
the  element  of  nre;  it  was  also  used  in  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  girdle,  and 
in  the  breastplate.  Red  was,  among  the 
Jews,  a  color  of  dignity,  appropriated  to  the 
most  opulent  or  honorable,  and  hence  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  describing  the  rich 
men  of  his  country,  speaks  of  them  as  those 
who  "were  brought  up  in  scarlet." 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  those  knights  who 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and 
especially  the  Templars,  wore  a  red  cross, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  willingness  to  undergo 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  rehgion;  and  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Church  still  wear  red 
vestments  when  they  officiate  on  the  festivals 
of  those  saints  who  were  martyred. 

Red  is  in  the  higher  degrees  of  Masonry 
as  predominating  a  color  as  blue  is  in  the 
lower.  Its  symbolic  significations  differ, 
but  they  may  generally  be  considered  bm 
alluding  either  to  the  ^irtue  of  fervency 
when  the  symbolism  is  moral,  or  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  when  it  is  historicaL 
Thus  in  the  degree  of  Provost  and  Judge, 
it  is  historicallv  emblematic  of  the  vie  lent 
death  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institu- 
tion; while  in  the  degree  of  Perfection  it  is 
said  to  be  a  moral  symbol  of  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  our  own  advancement 
toward  perfection  in  Masonry  and  virtue. 

In  the  degree  of  Rose  Croix,  red  is  the 
predominating  color,  and  symbolizes  the 
ardent  zeal  which  should  inspire  all  who 
are  in  search  of  that  which  is  lost. 

Where  red  is  not  used  historically,  and 
adopted  as  a  memento  of  certain  tragical 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  Masonry, 
it  is  always,  under  some  modification,  a 
symbol  of  zeal  and  fervency. 

These  three  colors,  blue,  purple,  and  red, 
were  called  in  the  lormer  Englisn  lectures 
"the  old  colors  of  Masonry,"  and  were  said 
to  have  been  selected  "because  they  are 
royal,  and  such  as  the  ancient  kings  and 
pnnces  used  to  wear;  and  sacred  Tistory 
informs  us  that  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was 
composed  of  these  colors." 

Red  Rrotlier.  The  Sixth  and  last  degree 
of  the  Swedenborgian  system. 

Red  Cross  Kniglit.  When,  in  the  tenth 
century,  Pope  Urban  II.,  won  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Peter  the  Hermit,  addressed  the 
people  who  I  ad  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Clermont  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council, 
and  exhorted  them  to  join  in  the  expedition 
to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  he  said,  m  reply 
to  their  cry  that  God  wills  it,  Dieux  el  voliy 
"it  is  indeed  the  will  of  God;  let  this  memo- 
rable word,  the  inspiration,  surely,  of  our 
Holy  Spirit,  be  forever  adopted  as  your  cry 
of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and 
couraj^e  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His 
cross  IS  the  symbol  of  your  salvation  •  wear 
it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark 
on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  ol 
your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement." 
The  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  tht 
Bishop  of  Puy  was  the  first  who  sohcited 
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the  Pope  to  afiBx  the  croes  hi  red  doth  on 
his  shoulder.  The  example  was  at  once  fol* 
lowed,  and  thenceforth  the  red  cross  on 
the  breast  was  recognized  as  the  sio^  of 
him  who  was  en^ged  in  the  Holy  Wars, 
and  Crusader  and  Keid  Cross  Knight  became 
convertible  terms.  Spenser,  in  the  Fairie 
Queen  (Cant.  I.),  thus  describes  one  of  these 
knights: 

"And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore> 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
wore. 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador'd: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  soor'd.'' 

The  application  of  this  title,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  the  ritual  of  the  degree,  to  a 
Masonic  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross, 
is  altogether  wrong,  and  it  is  now  called 
Companion  of  the  Ked  Cross.  A  Red  Cross 
Knignt  and  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
two  entirely  different  thinra. 

Red  Cross  Legend.  The  embassy  of 
Zerubbabel  to  the  court  of  Darius  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  called  the  Legend  of  the 
Red  Cross  Degree.  (See  Enibaasy,  and  ConV' 
panUm  of  the  aed  Cross.) 

Red  Cross  of  Babylon.  See  Babylonish 
Pass. 

Red  Cross  of  Rome  and  Constantine. 
A  de^pree  founded  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  vision  of  a  cross,  with  the  inscription 
EN  TOrra  NIKA,  which  appeared  in  the 
heavens  to  the  Emperor  Constantino.  It 
formed  originally  a  part  of  the  Rosaic  Rite, 
and  is  now  practised  in  England,  Lreland, 
Scotland,  ana  some  of  the  English  colonies, 
as  a  distinct  Order;  the  meetings  being 
called  "Conclaves,"  and  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Grand  Imperial  Council  of  the  whole 
Order,  "Grand  Sovereign.''  Its  existence  in 
England  as  a  Masonic  degree  has  been  traced, 
according  to  Bro.  R.  W.  Little  {Freemas. 
Mag.)y  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  given 
by  Bro.  Charles  Shirreff.  It  was  reorganized 
in  1804  by  Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  who  sup- 
plied its  present  ritual.  The  ritual  of  the 
Order  contains  the  following  legend: 

"After  the  memorable  battle  fought  at 
Saxa  Rubra,  on  the  28th  October,  a.d. 
312,  the  emperor  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chnstian  l^on.  and — ^we  now  quote  the 
words  of  an  old  ritual — *'m  presence  of  his 
other  officers  constituted  them  into  an 
Order  of  Knighthood,  and  appointed  them 
to  wear  the  form  of  the  Cross  he  had  seen 
in  the  heavens  upon  their  shields,  with 
the  motto  In  hoc  signo  vinces  round  it,  sur- 
rounded with  clouds;  and  peace  being  soon 
after  made,  he  became  the  Sovereign  Patron 
of  the  Christian  Order  of  the  Red  Qross.' 
It  is  also  said  that  this  Cross,  together  with 
a  device  called  the  Labarumf  was  ordered 
to  be  embroidered  upon  all  the  imperial 
standards.  The  Chnstian  warriors  were 
selected  to  compose  the  body-guard  of  Con- 
stantine, and  the  command  m  these  privi- 
leged soldioci  was   confided  to  Eusebius, 


Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  thcs  oonsld* 
ered  the  second  officer  of  the  Order.'' 

Red  Cross  Sword  of  BabFlon.  A  degree 
worked  in  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  Scot- 
land, and  also  in  some  parts  of  Endand.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  Knucht  of  the  Red  Cross 
conferred  in  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
called  the  Companion  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Red  Letters.  In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  edicts,  summonses  or  other 
documents,  written  or  printed  in  red  letters, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  more  bindins  obliga- 
tion, and  to  require  more  implicit  obedience, 
than  any  others.  Hence,  in  the  same  Rite, 
to  publish  the  name  of  one  who  has  been 
expelled  in  red  letters  is  considered  an  especial 
mark  of  disgrace.  It  is  derived  from  the 
custom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  as  Miuratori 
shows  (Antiq.  Jtal.  Med.),  red  letters  were 
used  to  give  greater  weigpbt  to  dociunents; 
and  he  quotes  an  old  Charter  of  1020,  which 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  "per  Uteras  rubeas," 
or  by  r^  letters. 

Reflection,  Cliambeff  of.  See  Chamber 
of  Reflection. 

R^ormed  Helvetic  Rite.  The  Reformed 
Rite  of  Wilhelmsbad  was  introduced  into 
Poland,  in  1784,  by  Bro.  Gla3rre,  of  Lau- 
sanne, the  minister  of  I^ng  Stanislaus,  and 
who  was  also  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
this  Rite  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland. 
But,  in  introducing  it  into  Poland,  he  sub- 
jected it  to  several  modifications,  and  called 
It  the  Reformed  Helvetic  Rite.  The  sjrstem 
was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  Poland. 

Reformed  Rite.  This  Rite  was  estab- 
lished, in  1872,  bv  a  Contress  of  Freemasons 
assembled  at  Wilhelmsbad,  in  Germany,  over 
whose  deliberations  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Brunswick^  presided  as  Grand  Master.  It 
was  at  this  Convention  that  the  Reformed 
Rite  was  first  established,  its  members  assum- 
ing the  title  of  the  '^  Beneficent  Knights  of  the 
Holy  City,"  because  they  derived  their  sjrs- 
tem  from  the  French  Rite  of  that  name.  It 
was  called  the  Reformed  Rite,  because  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  reformation  of  a  Rite  which  had 
been  established  in  Germany  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  under  the  name  of  the 
"Rite  of  Strict  Observance."  This  latter 
Rite  had  advanced  an  hypothesis  in  relation 
to  the  connection  between  Freemasonry  and 
the  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  tracing  the 
origin  of  our  Institution  to  those  Knights  at 
the  Crusades.  This  hypothesis  the  Conven- 
tion at  Wilhelmsbad  rejected  as  imfounded  in 
history  or  correct  tradition.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  Rite,  the  Conn-ess  gave  a  death-blow 
to  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

The  Reformed  Rite  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
its  organisation,  consisting  only  of  five  de- 
grees, namely: 

1.  JSnterea  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft; 
3.  Master  Mason;  4.  Scottish  Master;  5. 
Knight  of  the  Holy  City. 

The  last  degree  is,  however^  divided  into 
three  sections,  those  of  Novice,  Professed 
Brother,  and  iCnight,  which  really  gives  sever 
degrees  to  the  Bite, 
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SifMlimeiii*  In  Maaonio  language,  re- 
frtahment  is  opposed  in  a  pecidiar  sense  to 
iabar.  Whfle  a  Lodge  is  in  activity  it  must  be 
either  at  labor  or  at  refreshment.  If  a  Lodgp 
is  permanently  closed  until  its  next  communi- 
oatioxi^  the  intervening  period  is  one  of  abey- 
ance^ its  activity  for  Masonic  duty  having  for 
the  tmie  been  suspended;  althou^  its  powers 
and  privileges  as  a  Lodge  still  exist,  and  ma^ 
be  at  any  time  resumed.  But  where  it  is 
only  t^nporarily  closed,  with  the  intention  of 
soon  a^ am  resuming  labor,  the  intermediate 
period  is  called  a  time  of  retreshment.  and  the 
Lodge  is  said  not  to  be  closed^ut  to  be  called 
from  labor  to  refreshment.  The  phrase  is  an 
old  one,  and  is  found  in  the  earliest  rituals  of 
the  last  century.  CaUinq  from  labor  to  r^ 
freahmerU  differs  from  closmg  in  this,  that  the 
ceremo^  is  a  very  brief  one,  and  that  the 
Junior  Warden  then  assumes  the  control  of 
the  Graf tj  in  token  of  which  he  erects  his  col- 
umn on  his  stand  or  pedestal,  while  the  Senior 
Warden  la^  his  down.  This  is  reversed  in 
calling  on,  in  which  the  ceremony  is  equally 
brief. 

The  word  refreshment  no  longer  bears  the 
meaning  among  Masons  that  it  formerly  did. 
It  signiSes  not  necessarily  eating  and  drinking, 
but  simply  cessation  from  labor.  A  Lodge 
at  r^resmnent  may  thus  be  compared  to  any 
other  society  when  in  a  recess.  During  the 
whole  of  Hie  last  century,  and  a  part  of  the 
present,  a  different  meaning  was  given  to  the 
word,  arising  from  a  now  obsolete  usage,  which 
Dr.  Oliver  (Mas,  Juris. ^  p.  210)  thus  describee: 

"The  Lodges  in  ancient  times  were  not 
arranged  according  to  the  practice  in  use 
amongst  ourselves  at  the  present  dav.  The 
Worshipful  Master,  indeed,  stood  in  tne  east, 
but  botn  the  Wardens  were  placed  in  the  west. 
The  south  was  occupied  by  the  senior  Entered 
Apprentice,  whose  business  it  was  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  Master,  and  to  welcome 
the  visiting  brethren,  after  havingduly  as- 
certained t£at  they  were  Masons.  The  junior 
^tered  Apprentice  was  placed  in  the  north  to 
prevent  tiie  intrusion  of  cowans  and  eaves- 
droppers; and  a  long  table,  ^d  sometimes 
two,  where  the  Lod^  was  immerous,  were 
^^ctended  in  paraJlel  lines  from  the  pedestal 
to  the  place  where  the  Wardens  sat,  on  which 
appeared  not  only  the  emblems  of  Masonry, 
but  also  materiaJs  for  refreshment; — for  m 
those  days  every  section  of  the  lecture  had  its 
peculiar  toast  or  sentiment; — and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  Lodge  was  called  from  labour  to 
refreshment  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  a 
toast,  technically  called  'the  charge,'  was 
drunk  in  a  bumper,  with  the  honours,  and  not 
unf requently  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
song.  After  which  the  Lodge  was  callea  from 
refreshment  to  labour,  and  another  section 
was  delivered  with  the  like  result." 

At  the  present  day,  the  banquets  of  Lodges, 
when  they  take  place,  are  always  held  after 
the  Lodse  is  closed;  although  they  are  still 
apposed  to  be  under  the  cluurge  of  the  Junior 
Warden.  When  modem  Lodges  are  called  to 
i?efreahment,  it  is  either  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 


mony of  the  Third  Degree,  orfor  a  brief  period; 
sometimes  extending  to  more  than  a  day, 
when  labor,  which  had  not  been  finished,  is  to 
be  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  mythical  history  of  Masonry  tells  us 
that  high  twelve  or  noon  was  the  hour  at  Sol- 
omon's Temple  when  the  Craft  were  per- 
mitted to  suspend  their  labor,  which  was 
resumed  an  hour  after.  In  reference  to 
this  m3rth,  a  Lodge  is  at  aU  times  supposed  to 
be  called  nrom  labor  to  refreshment  at  "higb 
twelve,"  and  to  be  called  on  again  ''one  hour 
after  high  twelve." 

liegdUu  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  re- 
S^tia,  from  the  Latin,  regalia^  royal  things, 
signifies  the  ornaments  of  a  king  or  queen,  ana 
is  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  at  a  coro- 
nation, such  as  the  crown,  scepter,  cross, 
mouna,  etc  But  it  has  in  inodem  times  been 
loosely  employed  to  signify  almost  any  kind 
of  ornaments.  Hence  the  collar  and  jewel, 
and  sometimes  even  the  apron,  are  called  by 
many  Masons  the  r^eJia.  The  word  has  the 
early  authority  of  Preston.  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  TuustTotUms  (1775),  when  on  the 
subject  of  funerals,  he  uses  the  expression, 
"the  body,  with  the  r^jalia  placed  thereon, 
and  two  swords  crossed."  And  at  the  end  of 
the  service  he  directs  that  "the  regalia  and 
ornaments  of  the  deceased,  if  an  officer  of  a 
Lodge^  are  returned  to  the  Master  in  due  form, 
and  with  the  usual  ceremonies."  Regalia  can- 
not here  mean  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Consti" 
hUionSf  for  there  is  a  place  in  another  part  of 
the  procession  appropriated  to  them.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  by  regalia, 
Priston  referred  to  some  particular  decora- 
tions of  the  Lodge,  had  not  his  subseouent 
editors,  Jones  and  Oliver,  both  interpolated 
the  word  "other"  before  ornaments,  so  as  to 
make  the  sentence  read  "regalia  and  other  or- 
naments," thus  dearly  indicating  that  they 
deemed  the  regalia  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  deceased.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  one 
of  the  headings  of  the  modem  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  But  in  the 
text  the  more  correct  words  "clothing  and 
insignia"  (Rule  282)  are  employed.  There 
is,  however,  so  great  an  error  in  the  use  of  the 
word  reacdia  to  denote  Masonic  clothing,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid  it. 

Regeneration.  In  the  Ancient  Mysteries 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  taught  by 
symbols:  not  the  theological  dogma  of  regen- 
eration peculiar  to  the  Christian  church,  out 
the  philosophical  donna  as  a  change  from 
death  to  life — a  new  oirth  to  immortal  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  last  day  of  the  Eleusinian 
m3rsteries.  when  the  initiation  was  completed, 
was  callea,  says  Court  de  Gebelin  (M.  P.,  iv., 
822),  the  day  of  regeneration.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine in  the  Masonic  mysteries,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  symbolism  of  the  Third  Degree. 
We  must  not  say  that  the  Mason  is  regener- 
ated when  he  is  initiated,  but  that  he  has  been 
indoctrinated  into  the  philosophy  of^  the  re- 
generation, or  the  new  birth  of  all  things— of 
Ec^t  out  of  darkness,  or  life  out  of  death,  of 
etcsmal  life  out  of  temporal  death. 
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Regent.    The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Lesser 

Mysteries  of  the  Uluminati. 

BeghelUnly  M.  A  learned  Masonic  writer, 
who  was  bom  of  Venetian  parents  on  the 
iskuid  of  Scio,  whence  he  was  usually  styled 
Reghellini  de  Scio.  The  date  of  1750,  at  which 
his  oirth  has  been  placed^  is  certainly  an  error. 
Michaud  supposes  that  it  is  twenty  or  thirty 
years  too  soon.  The  date  of  the  pubUcation 
of  his  earliest  works  would  indicate  that  he 
could  not  have  been  bom  much  before  1780. 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  and  becom- 
ing especially  proncient  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  he  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he 
appears  to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  and  wrote  various  works,  which  indi- 
cate extensive  research  and  a  hvely  and,  per- 
haps, a  rather  ill-directed  imagination.  In 
1834  he  published  a  work  entitled  Examen  du 
Mosaisme  et  du  Chrislianismey  whose  bold 
opinions  were  not  considered  as  very  ortho- 
dox. He  had  previously  become  attached  to 
the  study  of  Masonic  antiquities,  and  in  1826 
published  a  work  in  one  volume,  entitled 
Esprit  du  dogme  de  la  FranoMa^onnerie: 
recherches  sur  son  origine  et  celle  de  ses  differ-' 
ents  riles.  He  subsequently  still  further  de- 
veloped his  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1833^  a  much  larger  work, 
in  three  volumes,  entitled.  La  Magonnerief 
considerie  comme  U  resuUat  des  keligions 
Egypliennej  Juive  et  Chritienne.  In  this  work 
he  seeks  to  trace  both  Freemasonry  and  the 
Mosaic  religion  to  the  worship  that  was  prac- 
tised on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  theory,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
collected  a  mass  of  learned  and  interesting 
facts  that  must  be  attractive  to  the  Masonic 
scholar.  From  1822  to  1829  Reghellini  de- 
voted his  labors  to  editing  the  Annales  Chron- 
ologiqueSj  LUteraires  et  Ilistoriques  de  la  Ma- 
Qonnzrie  des  Pays-Bos,  a  work  that  contains 
much  valuable  information. 

Outside  of  Masonry^  the  life  of  Reghellini  is 
not  well  known.  It  is  said  that  in  1848  he 
became  implicated  with  the  political  troubles 
which  broke  out  that  year  in  Vienna,  and,  in 
consequence,  experienced  some  trouble.  His 
great  age  at  the  time  precluded  the  likehhood 
that  the  statement  is  true.  In  his  latter  days 
he  was  reduced  to  great  penury,  and  in  August, 
1855,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
House  of  Mendicity  at  Brussels,  where  h3 
shortly  afterward  died. 

Regimental  Lodge.  An  expression  used 
by  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Jurisprudence^  to  desig- 
nate a  Lodge  attached  to  a  regiment  in  the 
British  army.  The  title  is  not  recognized 
in  the  English  Constitutions,  where  such  a 
Lodge  is  always  styled  a  Military  Lodge, 
which  see. 

Register.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  a  Grand  or  Subordinate  Lodge.  The 
registers  of  Grand  Lodges  are  generally  pub- 
lished in  this  country  annually,  attach^  to 
their  Proceedings.  The  custom  of  publishing 
annual  registers  of  subordinate  lx>dges  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Masonry  of 


I  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  a  Registry, 

Registrar,  Grand.  1.  An  officer  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  whose  principal 
duty  it  is  to  take  charge  oi  the  seal,  and  at- 
tach it,  or  cause  it  to  be  attached  by  the  Grand 
Secretary,  to  documents  issued  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Master.  Also  to  superintend 
the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  several  documents  issued  be  in 
due  form.  (Constitulions,  Rules  31,  32.)  2. 
An  officer  in  a  Grand  Consistory  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  whose  duties  are  those  of  Grand 
Secretary. 

Registration.  The  modem  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  require  that 
every  Lodge  must  be  particularly  careful  in 
registering  the  names  ot  the  brethren  initiated 
therein,  and  also  in  making  the  returns  of  its 
members;  as  no  person  is  entitled  to  partake 
of  the  general  charity,  unless  his  name  oe  duly 
registered,  and  he  shall  have  been  at  least  five 
years  a  contributing  member  of  a  Lodge,  ex- 
cept in  the  following  cases,  to  which  the  limi- 
tation of  five  years  is  not  meant  to  extend, 
viz.,  shipwreck,  or  capture  at  sea,  loss  by  fire, 
or  blindness  or  serious  accident  fully  attested 
and  proved.  (Rule  234.)  To  prevent  injury 
to  individuals,  by  their  being  excluded  the 
privileges  of  Masonry  through  the  neglect  of 
their  Lodges  in  not  registering  their  names, 
any  brother  so  circumstanced,  on  producing 
sufficient  proof  that  he  has  paid  the  full  fees  to 
his  Lodge,  including  the  register  fee,  shall  be 
capable  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  Craft. 
But  the  offending  Lodge  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Board  of  General  Purposes,  and  rigor- 
ously proceeded  against  for  withholding  mon- 
eys which  are  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.     (Rule  237.) 

An  unregistered  member  in  England  is 
therefore  equivalent,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
his  rights  is  concerned,  to  an  unaffiliated 
Mason.  In  America  the  same  rule  exists  of 
registration  in  the  Lodge  books  and  an  annual 
return  of  the  same  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
the  penalties  for  neglect  or  disobedience  are 
neither  so  severe  nor  so  well  defined. 

Registry.  The  roll  or  list  of  Lodges  and 
their  members  under  the  obedience  of  a  Grand 
Lodge.  Such  registries  are  in  general  pub- 
lish^ annually  by  the  Grand  Lod|;es  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  their  prmted  Pro- 
ceedings. 

R^us  MS.    See  HaUiwell  Manuscript. 

Regular.  A  Lodge  working  under  the 
le^al  authority  of  a  Warrant  of  Constitution  is 
said  to  be  regular.  The  word  was  first  used 
in  1723,  in  the  first  edition  of  Anderson's 
Constitutions.  In  the  eighth  General  Regu- 
lation published  in  that  work  it  is  said:  *'If 
any  set  or  number  of  Masons  shall  take  upon 
themselves  to  form  a  Lodge  without  the  Grand 
Master's  Warrant,  the  regular  Lodges  are  not 
to  countenance  them."  Kagon  says  (Orthod. 
Mag.y  72)  that  the  word  was  first  heard  of  m 
French  Masonry  in  1773,  w^on  an  edict  of  the 
Grand  Orient  thus  defined  it:  **A  regnlnr 
Lodge  is  a  Lodge  attached  to  the  Grand  Ori- 
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ent,  and  a  regular  Mason  is  a  member  of  a 

regulai  Lodge." 

Regulations.    See  Old  Regulattons. 

Behum.  Called  by  Ezra  the  chancellor. 
He  was  probably  a  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  of  Judea,  who,  with  Shimshai  the 
3cribe,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  stop  the  building  of  the  second  Tem|)le. 
His  name  is  introduced  into  some  of  the  high 
degrees  that  are  connected  in  their  ritual  with 
the  second  Temple. 

Reinholdy  Karl  Leonhard.  A  German 
philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1758, 
and  died  in  1823.  He  was  associated  with 
Wieland,  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  the 
ed !  torship  of  the  Deutschen  Mercur,  He  after- 
ward became  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel, 
and  published  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Kant.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  study 
of  Freemasomy,  and  published,  under  the 

I)seudonyTn  of  Decius,  at  Leipsic,  in  1788,  two 
ectures  entitled  Die  Hcbraischen  Afysterien 
od^r  die  dlteste  rdigidse  Freimattrerei,  i.  e.,  The 
Hebrew  Mysteries,  or  the  Oldest  Religious 
Freemasonry.  The  fimdamental  idea  of  this 
work  is,  that  Moses  derived  tis  system  from 
the  Egyptian  priesthood.  Eichhorn  attacked 
his  theory  in  his  Universal  Repository  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  Reinhold  dehvered  ana  pub- 
lished, in  1809,  An  Address  on  the  Design  of 
Freemasonry f  and  another  in  ISCO,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tne  reopening  of  a  Lodge  at  Kiel. 
This  was  probably  his  last  Masomc  labor,  as 
he  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
In  1828,  a  Life  of  him  was  pubhshed  by  his 
son,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena. 

Reinstatement.    See  Restoration. 

Rejection.  Under  the  English  Constitu- 
tions three  black  balls  must  exclude  a  can- 
didate; but  the  by-laws  of  a  Lodge  may  enact 
that  one  or  two  shall  do  so.  (Rule  190.)  In 
America  one  black  ball  will  reject  a  candidate 
for  initiation.  If  a  candidate  be  rejected,  he 
can  apply  in  no  other  Lodge  for  admission .  If 
admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  Lodge  where 
he  first  apphed.  But  the  time  when  a  new 
application  may  be  made  never  having  been 
determined  by  the  general  or  common  law  of 
Masonry,  the  rule  has  been  left  to  the  special 
enactment  of  Grand  Lodges,  some  of  which 
have  placed  it  at  six  months,  and  some  at 
from  one  to  two  years.  Where  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Grand  Lodge  is  silent  on  tlie  subject, 
it  is  held  that  a  new  application  has  never 
been  specified,  so  that  it  is  held  that  a  rejected 
candiaate  may  apply  for  a  reconsideration  of 
his  case  at  any  time.  The  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  whom  the  letter  was 
referred,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  letter  by  the 
candidate  or  his  friends,  is  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  rejection.    (See  Unaninums  Coyisent.) 

Rejoicing.  The  initiation  of  the  Ancient 
Mysteries,  Uke  that  of  the  Third  Degree  of 
Masonry,  began  in  sorrow  and  terminated  in 
rejoicing.  Tne  sorrow  was  for  the  death  of 
the  hero-god,  which  was  represented  in  the 
sacred  rites,  and  the  rejoicing  was  for  t.is  re- 
suscitation to  eternal  Hfe.  *' Thrice  happy," 
says  Sophocles,  "are  those  who  descend  to  the 


shades  below  when  they  have  befa^d  these 
rites  of  initiation."  The  lesson  there  taught 
was,  says  Pindar^  the  Divine  origin  of  life,  and 
hence  the  rejoicmg  at  the  discovery  of  this 
eternal  truth. 

Relief.  One  of  the  three  principal  tenets 
of  a  Mason*s  profession,  and  thus  defined  in 
the  lecture  of  the  First  Degree. 

To  relieve  the  distressed  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  men,  but  particularly  on  Masons, 
who  are  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble 
chain  of  sincere  affection.  To  soothe  the  im- 
happy,  to  sympathize  with  their  misfortunes, 
to  compassionate  their  miseries,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  their  troubled  minds,  is  the  great  aim 
we  have  in  view.  On  this  basis  we  form  our 
friendships  and  establish  our  connections. 

Of  the  three  tenets  of  a  Mason's  profession, 
which  are  Brotherly  Love,  Rehef,  and  Truth, 
it  may  be  said  t^at  Truth  is  the  column  of 
wisdom,  whose  ray^  penetrate  and  enlighten 
the  inmost  recesses  of  our  Lodge;  Brotherly 
LovCf  the  column  of  strength,  which  binds  us 
as  one  family  in  the  indissoluble  bond  of 
fraternal  affection;  and  Reliefs  the  column  of 
beauty,  whose  ornaments,  more  precious  than 
the  liUes  and  pomegranates  that  adorned  the 
pillars  of  the  porch,  are  the  widow's  tear  of 
joy  and  the  orphan's  prayer  of  gratitude. 

Reliefy  Board  of.  The  liability  to  impo- 
sition on  the  charity  of  the  Order,  by  the  ap- 
plications of  impostors,  has  led  to  the  estao- 
iishment  in  the  larger  cities  of  America  of 
Boards  of  Relief.  These  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Lodges,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  temporaryrclicf  are  referred.  The  members 
of  the  Board,  by  frequent  consultations,  are 
better  enabled  to  distmguish  the  worthy  from 
the  unworthy,  and  to  detect  attempts  at  im- 
position. A  similar  organization,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  long  ago  established  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund  of  benevolence.  (See  Fund 
of  Bcnet)olencc.)  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
the  Board  of  Relief,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
successful  operation,  was  chartered  m  July, 
1854,  by  the  Grand  Ledge  as  "Relief  Lodge. 
No.  1,"  to  be  composed  of  the  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  ell  the  tiodges  who  were  united  in 
the  objects  of  the  Board. 

Religion  of  Masonry.  There  has  been  a 
needless  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  talent, 
by  a  large  number  of  Masonic  orators  and  es- 
sayists, m  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  Masonry 
is  not  religion.  This  has  undoubtedly  arisen 
from  a  well-intended  but  erroneous  view  that 
has  been  taken  of  the  coimection  between 
religion  and  Masonry,  and  from  a  fear  that  if 
the  complete  disseverance  of  the  two  was  not 
made  manifest,  the  opponents  of  Masonry 
would  be  enabled  successfully  to  estabhsh  a 
theory  which  they  have  been  fond  of  advanc- 
ing, that  the  Masons  were  disposed  to  substi- 
tute the  teachings  of  their  Order  for  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  Now  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  believed  that  any  such  unwarrantable 
assumption,  as  that  Masonry  is  intended  to 
be  -V  substitute  for  Christianity,  could  ever  ob- 
tain admission  into  any  well-regulated  mind, 
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and,  therefore,  I  am  not  disposed  to  3rield,  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  character  of  Ma- 
sonry, ^uite  so  much  as  has  been  yielded  by 
more  tmiid  brethren.  On  the  contrary.  I 
contend,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation,  that 
Masonry  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  its  least  i)hilosophical,  an 
eminently  religious  institution — ^tnat  it  ^  is 
indebted  solely  to  the  religious  element  which 
it  contains  for  its  orig^  and  for  its  continued 
existence,  and  that  without  this  religious  ele- 
ment it  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  wise  and  good.  But,  that  I  may 
be  truly  understood,  it  will  be  well  first  to 
affree  upon  the  true  definition  of  religion. 
There  is  nothing  more  illogical  than  to  reason 
upon  undefined  terms.  Webster  has  given 
four  distinct  definitions  of  religion: 

1.  Religion,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  in- 
cludes, he  says,  a  belief  m  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  Goa — in  the  revelation  of  his  will 
to  man — ^in  man's  obli^tion  to  obey  his  com- 
mands— ^in  a  stote  of  reward  andpunishment, 
and  in  man's  acoountableness  to  God;  and  also 
true  godliness  or  piety  of  lif  e,  with  the  practise 
of  all  moral  duties. 

2.  His  second  definition  is,  that  religion,  as 
distinct  from  theolo^,  is  godliness  or  real 
piety  in  practise,  consisting  in  the  performance 
of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  or  from  love 
to  Grod  and  his  law. 

3.  A^ain,  he  says  that  religion,  as  distinct 
from  vu*tue  or  morality,  consists  in  the  ner- 
f ormance  of  the  duties  we  owe  directly  to  God, 
from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his  will. 

4.  And  lastly,  he  defines  religion  to  be  any 
system  of  faith  or  worship;  and  in  this  sense, 
he  sa^rs,  religion  comprehends  the  beJief  ana 
worship  of  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  as  well 
as  of  Christians — any  religion  consisting  in 
the  belief  of  a  superior  power,  or  powers^  gov- 
erning the  world,  and  m  the  worship  ox  such 
power  or  powers.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  speak  of  the  Turkish  religion,  or  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that,  in  either  of  the  first 
three  senses  in  which  we  may  take  the  word 
relidon  (and  they  do  not  very  materially  dif- 
fer from  each  other),  Masomy  may  ri^tfully 
claim  to  be  called  a  religious  institution. 
Closely  and  accurately  examined,  it  will  be 
foimd  to  answer  to  any  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  either  of  these  three  definitions.  So 
much  does  it  ''include  a  belief  in  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,"  that  the  public  profession 
of  such  a  faith  is  essentially  necessary  to  gain 
admission  into  the  Order.  No  disb^ever  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  can  be  made  a  Mason. 
The  ''revelation  of  his  will  to  man"  is  tech- 
nically called  the  "spiritual,  moral,  and  Ma- 
sonic trestle-board"  of  every  Mason,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  designs  of  which  he  is  to 
erect  the  spiritual  edifice  of  his  eternal  life. 
A  "state  of  reward  and  punishment"  is  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  very  idea  of  an  obli- 
gation, which,  without  the  belief  in  such  a 
state,  could  be  of  no  binding  force  or  efficacy. 
And  "true  godliness  or  piety  of  life"  is  inoiu- 


oatad  aa  the  invariable  duty  of  every  Mason, 
from  the  inception  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the 
very  last  degree  that  he  takes.  So,  again,  in 
reference  to  the  second  and  third  definitions, 
all  tins  practical  piety  and  performance  of  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  men 
arise  from  and  are  founded  on  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  Else  whence,  or 
from  what  other  will,  could  they  have  arisen? 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  G.  A.  O.  T.  U.  s3rmbolized 
to  us  in  every  ceremony  of  our  ritual  and 
from  every  portion  of  tlie  furniture  of  our 
Lodge,  that  speaks  to  the  true  Mason,  com- 
manding him  to  fear  God  and  to  love  the 
brethren.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Mason 
does  good  siniply  in  obedience  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Order.  These  vcrv  statutes  owe  their 
sanction  to  the  Masonic  idea  of  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  which  idea  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  earliest  histonr  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  promulgation  of  which  idea  was 
the  very  object  and  design  of  its  orisin. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fourth 
definition  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  Masonry.  It  has  no  pretension 
to  assume  a  place  among  the  religions  of  the 
world  as  a  sectarian  "system  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship^" in  the  sense  in  which  we  distinguish 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  or  Judaism  from 
Mohammedanism.  In  this  meaning  of  thd 
word  we  do  not  and  can  not  speak  of  the  Ma- 
sonic religion,  nor  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Mason.  Here  it  is  that  the 
opponents  of  Freemasonry  have  assumed  mis- 
taken ^und,  in  confounding  the  idea  of  a  re- 
ligious institution  with  that  of  the  Christian 
rdigion  as  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  and  in 
supposing,  because  Masonry  teaches  religious 
truth,  that  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  obli^^tion.  Its 
warmest  and  most  enlightened  friends  have 
never  advanced  nor  supported  such  a  claim. 
Freemasonry  is  not  Christianity,  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
it  nor  any  other  form  of  worship  or  ssrstem 
of  faith.  It  does  not  meddle  with  sectarian 
creeds  or  doctrines,  but  teaches  fundamental 
religious  truth — ^not  enoug^  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  scheme  df 
salvation,  but  more  than  enough  to  show,  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  is,  in  every  philosophical 
sense  of  the  word,  a  religious  institution, 
and  one,  too,  in  which  the  true  Christian 
Mason  will  find,  if  he  earnestly  seeks  for  them, 
abundant  types  and  shadows  of  his  own  ex- 
alted and  divinely  inspired  faith. 

The  tendency  of  aU  true  Masonry  is  toward 
religion.  If  it  make  any  progress,  its  progress 
is  to  that  holy  end.  Look  at  its  ancient  land- 
marks, its  sublime  ceremonies,  its  profound 
symbols  and  allegories — all  inculcating  re- 
hgious  doctrine,  commanding  religious  ob- 
servance, and  teaching  religious  truths  and 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  eminently  a  rehgioua 
institution? 

But,  besides.  Masonry  is,  in  aU  its  forms, 
thorough^  tinctured  with  a  true  devotional 
spirit.  We  open  and  close  our  Lodges  with 
prayer;  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Moft 
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BI^  upon  an  our  labora;  we  demand  of  our 
neoph^^tes  a  profession  of  trusting  belief  in 
the  existence  and  the  superintending  care  of 
God;  and  we  teach  them  to  bow  witn  humil- 
ity and  reverence  at  his  awful  name,  while  his 
holy  law  is  widely  opened  upon  our  altars. 
Freemasoniy  is  thus  identified  with  religion; 
and  ahhou^  a  man  may  be  eminently  reli^ 
ious  without  being  a  Mason,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  Mason  can  oe  "true  and  trusty''  to  his 
Order  unless  he  is  a  respecter  of  religion  and 
an  observer  of  religious  principle. 

But  the  religion  of  Masonry  is  not  secta- 
rian. It  admits  men  of  every  creed  within  its 
hospitable  bosoin,  rejecting  none  and  approv- 
ing none  for  his  peciiliar  faith.  It  is  not 
Judaism,  thou^  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  of- 
fend a  Jewj  it  IS  not  Christianity,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Its  reli^on  is  that  f^eral  one  of  na- 
ture and  primitive  revelation — ^handed  down 
to  us  from  some  ancient  and  patriarchal  priest- 
hood— ^in  which  all  men  may  agree  and  in 
which  no  men  can  differ.  It  inculcates  the 
practise  of  virtue,  but  it  supplies  no  scheme  of 
redemption  for  sm.  It  pomts  its  disciples  to 
the  path  of  righteousness,  but  it  does  not 
daim  to  be  "the  way^  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
In  so  far,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity,  but  its  tendency  is 
thitherward;  and,  as  tne  handmaid  of  relig- 
ion, it  may,  and  often  does,  act  as  the  porcn 
that  introduces  its  votaries  mto  the  temple  of 
Divine  truth. 

Masonry,  then,  is^  indeed,  a  religious  in- 
stitution; and  on  this  ground  mainly,  if  not 
alone,  should  the  religious  Mason  defend  it. 

Rellgloiis  Quallflcatloiis.  See  Qualifica^ 
tuma. 

Removal  of  Lodges.  On  January  25, 
1738.  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  adopted  a 
rejsulation  that  no  Lodge  should  be  removed 
without  the  Master's  Knowledge;  that  no 
motion  for  removing  it  should  be  made  in  his 
absence:  and  that  if  he  was  opposed  to  the 
removal,  it  should  not  be  removed  imless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  (Constittdions,  1738,  p.  157.) 
But  as  this  rule  was  adopted  subsequent  to  the 
General  Regulations  of  1722,  it  is  not  obliga- 
tory as  a  law  of  Masonry  at  present.  The 
Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  of  New  York 
have  substantially  the  same  rule.  But  unless 
there  be  a  local  regulation  in  the  Constitution 
of  any  particular  Grand  Lodge  to  that  effect, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  principle  of  Masonic 
law  set  forth  in  the  Ancient  Landmarks  or  R^- 
ulations  which  forbids  a  Lodge,  upon  the  mere 
vote  of  the  majority,  from  removing  from  one 
house  to  another  m  the  same  town  or  city; 
and  unless  the  Grand  Lodge  of  any  particular 
jurisdiction  has  adopted  a  regulation  forbid- 
ding the  removal  of  a  Lodge  from  one  house  to 
another  without  its  consent,  there  is  no  law  in 
Maaonry  of  universal  force  which  would  pro- 
hibit such  a  removal  at  the  mere  option  ofthe 
Lodffe. 

Twa  refers,  of  oourse,  only  to  the  removal 
from  one  house  to  another;  but  as  the  town  or 


village  in  which  the  Lodos  is  situated  is  desig- 
nated in  its  Warrant  of  Constitution,  no  sucn 
removal  can  be  made  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or,  auring  the  recess  of 
that  body,  by  the  I>ispensation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  to  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Benounclng  Masons.  During  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  in  the  United  States, 
which  began  in  1828.  and  lasted  for  a  few 
years,  many  Maaons  left  the  Order,  actuated 
by  various  motives  (seldom  good  ones),  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  anti-Masonio 
party.  It  is  not  singular  that  these  deserters, 
who  called  themselves  "Renouncing  Masons,'^ 
were  the  bitterest  in  their  hatred  and  the  loud- 
est in  their  vituperations  of  the  Order.  But, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  JnddtbUUyf  a 
renunciation  of  the  name  cannot  absolve  any- 
one from  the  obligations  of  a  Mason. 

Repeal.  As  a  Lodge  cannot  enact  a  new 
by-law  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  neither  can  it  repeal  an  old  one  without 
the  same  consent;  nor  can  anjrthing  done  at  a 
stated  meeting  be  repealed  at  a  subsequent 
extra  or  emergent  one. 

Report  of  a  Committee.  When  a  com- 
mittee, to  which  a  subject  had  been  referred, 
has  completed  its  investigation  and  come  to 
an  opinion,  it  directs  its  chairman,  or  some 
other  memoer,  to  prepare  an  expression  of  its 
views,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lodge.  The 
paper  containing  this  expression  of  views  is 
called  its  report,  which  may  be  framed  in 
three  different  forms:  It  may  contain  only  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  had 
been  referred;  or  it  may  contam,  in  addition 
to  this,  an  express  resolution  or  series  of  res- 
olutions, the  adoption  of  which  by  the  assem- 
bly is  recommended ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  contain 
one  or  more  resolutions^  without  any  prelim* 
inary  expression  of  opimon. 

The  report,  when  prepared,  is  read  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and,  if  it  meets 
with  their  final  sanction,  the  chairman,  or  one 
of  the  members,  is  directed  to  present  it  to  the 
Lodge. 

The  reading  of  the  report  is  its  reception, 
and  the  next  question  wul  be  on  its  adoption. 
If  it  contains  a  recommendation  of  resolu' 
tions,  the  adoption  of  the  report  will  be  equiv- 
fdent  to  an  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  but  the 

Xrt  may.  on  the  question  of  adoption,  be 
rwise  oieposed  of  by  being  laid  on  the 
table,  postponed,  or  recommitted.  (See  the 
subject  (}my  discussed  in  Dr.  Mack^'s  trea- 
tise on  Parliamentary  Law  as  applied  to  the 
OcvemmerU  of  Masonic  Bodies^  ch.  xxxL) 

Reportorlal  Corps.  A  name  recently 
given  in  the  United  States  to  that  useful  and 
mtelligent  body  of  Masons  who  write,  in  their 
respective  Grand  LodgM.  the  reports  on  For- 
eig;n  Correspondence.  Through  the  exertions 
ofDr.  Corson,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreifpi  Correspondence  of  New  Jers^,  a 
convention  of  this  body  was  held  at  Baltimore 
in  1871,  during  the  session  kA  the  General 
Grand  Cluwter,  and  measures  were  then  taken 
to  establish  a  triennial  convention.    Such  a 
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(Convention  would  assume  no  legislative  pow- 
ers, but  would  simply  meet  for  the  intercom- 
munication of  ideas  and  the  interchange  of 
fraternal  greetings. 

Ecpresentative  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  A 
brother  appointed  b3r  one  Grand  Lodge  to  rep- 
resent its  interest  in  another.  The  repre- 
sentative is  generally,  although  not  necessar- 
ily, a  member  of  the  Grand  L<xlge  to  whom  he 
is  accredited,  and  receives  his  appointment  on 
its  nomination,  but  he  wearc  the  clothing  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  which  he  represents.  He 
is  reauired  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and 
to  commimicate  to  his  constituents  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedings,  and  other  matters  of  Ma- 
sonic interest.  But  it  ic  doubtful  whether  these 
duties  are  jjenerally  perfonu'ni.  The  office  of 
representative  appears  to  be  .^ather  one  of 
honor  than  of  service.  In  the  French  system, 
a  repi*esentative  is  called  a  "gage  d'amitiiS." 

Kepresentatlfes  of  Lodges.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  of  1721  it  was  enacted  that 
**  The  Grand  Lodge  consists  of  and  is  formed  by 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  the  regular 
particular  Lodges  upon  record*';  and  also  that 

The  majority  of  every  particular  Lodge, 
when  con^egated,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  giving  instructions  to  their  Master  and 
Wardens  before  the  assembling  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  or  Lodge,  at  the  three  quarterly  com- 
munications hereafter  mention^  and  of  the 
Annual  Grand  Lodge  too ;  because  their  Master 
and  Wardens  are  their  Representatives  and 
are  supposed  to  speak  their  mind."  (Con- 
siifjdionSf  1723j  p.  61.)  A  few  modem  Grand 
Lodges  have  disfranchised  the  Wardens  also, 
and  confined  the  representation  to  the  Masters 
only.  But  this  is  evidently  an  innovation, 
having  no  color  of  authority  in  the  Old  Reg- 
ulations. [E.  L.  H.] 

Eepresentatlve  System.  The  system  of 
appointing  representatives  of  Grand  Lodges 
originated  some  years  ago  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York.  It  at  first  met  with 
much  opposition,  but  has  gradually  gained 
favor,  and  there  are  now  but  few  Grand 
Lodges  in  Europe  or  America  that  have  not 
adopted  it.  Although  the  original  plan  in- 
tenaed  by  the  founders  of  the  system  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  eflfectually  carried  out  in 
all  its  details,  it  has  at  least  been  successful  as 
a  means  of  more  closely  cementing  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  bodies  mutually  rep- 
resented. 

Reprimand.  A  reproof  formally  com- 
municated to  the  offender  for  some  fault  com- 
mitted, and  the  lowest  grade,  above  censure, 
of  Masonic  punishment.  It  can  be  inflicted 
only  on  charges  made,  and  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Lodge.  It  may  be  private  or  public. 
Private  reprimand  is  generally  communi- 
cated to  the  offender  by  a  letter  from  the  Mas- 
ter. Public  reprimand  is  given  orally  in  the 
Lodge  and  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren.  A 
reprimand  does  not  affect  the  Masonic  stand- 
ing of  the  person  reprimanded. 

Reputation.  In  the  technical  language  of 
Masonry,  a  man  of  good  reputation  is  said  to 


'  be  one  who  is  "imder  the  tongue  of  good  re» 
port";  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  in- 
itiation. 

Residence.  It  is  the  general  usage  in 
America,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  Ma- 
sonic law  of  custom,  that  the  application  of  a 
candidate  for  initiation  must  be  made  to  the 
Lodge  nearest  his  place  of  residence.  There 
is,  however,  no  express  law  upon  this  subject 
either  in  the  ancient  landmarks  or  the  Old 
Constitutions,  and  its  positive  sanction  as  a 
law  in  any  jurisdiction  must  be  found  in  the 
local  enactments  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that 
jurisdiction.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
expediency  and  justice  to  the  Order  make  such 
a  regulation  necessary,  and  accordingly  many 
Grand  Lodges  have  incorporated  such  a  regu- 
lation in  their  Constitutions;  and  of  course, 
whenever  this  has  been  done,  it  becomes  a 
positive  law  in  that  jurisdiction. 

It  has  also  been  contended  by  some  Amer- 
ican Masonic  jurists  that  a  non-resident  of  a 
State  is  not  entitled,  on  a  temporary  visit  to 
that  State,  to  apply  for  initiation.  There  is, 
however,  no  landmark  nor  written  law  in  the 
ancient  Constitutions  which  forbids  the  initia- 
tion of  non-residents.  Stilly  as  there  can  be 
no  quest Jon  that  the  conferring  of  the  degrees 
of  Masonry  on  a  stranger  is  always  inexpedi- 
ent, and  frequently  productive  of  injury  and 
injustice,  by  foisting  on  the  Lodges  near  the 
candidate's  residence  imworthy  and  unac- 
ceptable persons,  there  has  been  a  very  general 
disposition  among  the  Grand  Lodges  of  this 
country  to  discountenance  the  initiation  of 
non-residents.  Many  of  them  have  adopted 
a  specific  regulation  to  this  effect,  and  in  all 
jurisdictions  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
law  becomes  imperative;  for.  as  the  land- 
marks are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  the 
local  regulation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
jurisdiction.  But  no  such  rule  has  ever  ex- 
isted among  European  Lodges. 

Resignation  of  Membersliip.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Masonry  does  not  recognize  the 
right  of  any  member  of  a  Lodge  to  resign  his 
membership,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  another  Lodge.  This  mode  of 
resignation  is  called  a  demission.  (See 
Demit.) 

Resignation  of  OflBce.  Every  officer  of  a 
Lod^e,  or  rather  Masonic  organization,  being 
required  at  the  time  of  his  installation  into 
office  to  enter  into  an  obligation  that  he  will 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  speci- 
fied time  and  until  his  successor  is  installed, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  Masonic 
jurists  of  this  country  that  an  officer  once 
elected  and  installed  cannot  resign  his  office; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  well-estab- 
lished law  of  American  Masonry. 

Resolution.  In  parliamentary  law,  a 
proposition,  when  first  presented,  is  called  a 
motion:  if  adopted,  it  oecomes  a  resolution. 
Many  Grand  Lodges  adopt,  from  time  to  time, 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  their  Consti- 
tution, certain  resolutions  on  important  sub- 
jects^  whichi   giving   them   an   apparently 
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greater  weight  of  authority  than  ordinaiy 
enactments,  are  frequently  appended  to  then* 
Constitution,  or  their  transaction,  under  the 
imposing  title  of  "Standing  Regulations." 
But  this  weight  of  authority  is  only  apparent. 
These  standing  resolutions^  having  been 
adopted,  like  all  other  resolutions,  by  a  mere 
majority  vote,  are  subject,  like  them,  to  be 
repealed  or  rescinded  by  the  same  vote, 

Aespectable.  A  title  given  by  the  French, 
as  Worshipful  is  by  the  English,  to  a  Lodge. 
Thus,  La  Respectable  Loge  de  la  Candewr  is 
equivalent  to  "The  Worshipful  Lodge  of 
Catidor."  It  is  generally  abbreviated  as 
R.'.  L.'.  or  R.*.  [ZZ3»'» 

jResponse*  In  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
church  an  answer  made  by  the  people  speaking 
alternately  with  the  clergyman.  In  the  cere- 
monial observances  of  Freemasonry  there  are 
many  responses,  the  Master  and  the  brethren 
taking  alteniate  parts,  especially  in  the  funer- 
al service  as  laid  down  first  by  Preston,  and 
now  very  generally  adopted.  In  all  Masonic 
pra^yers  the  proper  response,  never  to  be 
omitted,  is,  "So  mote  it  be." 

Restoration*  The  restoration,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  reinstatement  of  a  Mason  who 
had  been  excluded,  suspended,  or  expeUed,  may 
be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Lodge,  or  that  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  on  appeal,  when  the  sentence 
of  the  Lodge  has  been  reversed  on  account  of 
illegality  in  the  trial,  or  injustice,  or  undue 
severity  in  the  sentence.  It  may  also,  as  in 
the  instance  of  definite  suspension,  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  termination  of  the  period  of  sus- 
pension, when  the  suspended  member  is,  ipso 
JadOy  restored  without  any  further  action  of 
the  Lodge. 

The  restoration  from  indefinite  suspension 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  reinstatement  in  mem- 
bership,because  the  suspension  being  removed, 
the  offender  is  at  once  invested  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  which  he  had  never  been  di- 
vested, but  onljr  temporarily  deprived. 

But  restoration  from  expulsion  may  be 
either  to  membeiship  in  the  Lodge  or  simply 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Order. 

It  may  also  be  ex  gratia,  or  an  act  of  mercy, 
the  past  offense  being  condoned;  or  ex  dehUo 
justitice,  by  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  for  ille- 
gality of  trial  or  injustice  in  the  verdict. 

The  restoration  ex  gratia  may  be  either  by 
the  Lodge  or  the  Grand  Lodge  on  appeal.  U 
by  the  Lodge,  it  Tnay  be  to  membership,  or 
only  to  good  standing  in  the  Order.  But  if  by 
the  Grand  Lodge,  the  restoration  can  only  be 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Order.  The 
Mason  having  been  justly  and  legally  ex- 
pelled from  the  Lodge,  the  Grand  Lodge  pos- 
sesses no  prerogative  by  which  it  could  en- 
force a  Lodge  to  admit  one  legally  expelled 
any  more  than  it  could  a  profane  who  had 
never  been  initiated. 

But  if  the  restoration  be  ex  dehito  jitstUioe,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  because  the  trial  or  verdict 
had  been  illegal,  then  the  brother,  never  hav- 
ing been  lawifully  expelled  from  the  Lodge  or 
the  Order,  but  being  at  the  very  time  of  his 
appeal  a  member  of  the  Lodge,  unjustly  or  il- 


legally deprived  of  his  rights,  the  restoration 
in  this  case  by  the  Grand  Lodge  must  be  to 
membership  in  the  Lodge.  Any  other  course, 
such  as  to  restore  him  to  the  Order  but  not 
to  membership,  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 
The  Grand  Lodge  having  reversed  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  the  subordinate  Lodge,  that 
trial  and  sentence  become  null  and  void,  and 
the  Mason  who  had  been  unjustly  expelled  is 
at  once  restored  to  his  original  status.  (See 
this  subject  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Mackey*s 
Text  Book  of  Masonic  J  urisprudencey  Book  VI., 
chap,  iii.) 

Resurrection.  The  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection to  a  future  and  eternal  life  constitutes 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  religious  faith 
of  Masonry.  It  is  not  authoritatively  incul- 
cated as  a  point  of  dogmatic  creed^  but  is  im- 
pressively taught  by  the  symbchsm  of  tie 
Third  Degree.  This  dogma  has  existed  among 
almost  all  nations  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  Egyptians,  in  their  mysteries,  taught  a 
final  resurrection  of  the  soul.  Although  the 
Jews,  in  escaping  from  their  Egyptian  thral- 
dom, did  not  carry  this  doctrine  with  them 
into  the  desert — for  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  theology — yet  thejr  subsequentlj', 
after  the  captivity,  borrowed  it  from  the  Zoro- 
astrians.  The  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  of 
the  East,  the  Etruscans  of  the  South,  and  the 
Druids  and  the  Scandinavian  Skalos  of  the 
West,  nursed  the  faith  of  a  resurrection  to 
future  life.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
subscribed  to  it;  and  it  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  their  mysteries  to  teach  it.  It  is, 
as  we  all  know,  an  essential  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  exemph'fied,  in  his  own  res- 
urrection, by  Christ  to  his  followers.  In  Free- 
masonry, a  particular  degree,  the  Master's, 
has  been  appropriated  to  teach  it  by  an  im- 
pressive symbolism.  "Thus."  says  Hutchin- 
son (Spirit  of  Masonry,  p.  164),  "our  Order  is  a 
positive  contradiction  to  Judaic  blindness  and 
infidelity,  and  testifies  our  faith  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  body." 

We  may  deny  that  there  has  been  a  regular 
descent  of  Freemasonry,  as  a  secret  organiza- 
tion, from  the  mystical  association  of  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  the  Samothracians,  or  the  Dionysians. 
No  one,  however,  who  carefully  examines  the 
mode  in  which  the  resurrection  or  restoration 
to  life  was  taught  by  a  symbol  and  a  ceremony 
in  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  and  how  the  same 
dogma  is  now  taught  in  the  Masonic  initia- 
tion, can,  without  absolutely  rejecting  the 
evident  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
lies  patent  before  him.  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  latter  was  derived  from 
the  former.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Dionysiac  legend,  for  instance,  and  the 
HiramiCj  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental. 
The  chain  that  connects  them  is  easily  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Pagan  mysteries  lasted 
until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  lamented,  ex- 
ercised an  influence  over  the  secret  societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Returns  of  Lodges.  Everv  subordinate 
Lodge  is  required  to  make  annua)  Iv  to  tiie 
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Grand  Lodge  a  statement  of  the  names  of  Its 
membersi  ttod  the  number  of  admissionsi  de- 
missbnSy  and  expulsions  or  rejections  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  year.  This  state- 
ment is  called  a  reiitm,  A  n^ect  to  make  the 
annual  return  causes  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 
of  representation  in  tiie  Grand  Lodge.  The 
sum  due  by  the  Lodge  is  based  on  the  return, 
as  a  tax  is  levied  for  each  member  and  each 
initiation.  The  Grand  Lodge  is  also,  by  this 
means,  made  acauainted  with  the  state  of  its 
subordinates  ana  the  condition  of  the  Order 
in  its  jurisdiction. 

Reuben.  The  eldest  son  of  Jacob.  Among 
the  Royal  Arch  banners,  that  of  Reuben  is 
purple,  and  bears  a  man  as  the  device.  It 
IS  appropriated  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Second  Veil. 

Reyelatloii*  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Mackenzie's  Roj^  Masonic  CycUh- 
posdia  upon  this  subject:  "With  inmiite 
learning  and  patience  the  author  of  The  Book 
cf  Ood,  who  preserves  strict  anonymity,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  work  (Apoca- 
lypse) was  originally  revealed  to  a  primsval 
Jonn,  otherwise  Osuones,  and  identical  with 
the  nrst  messenger  of  God  to  man.  This 
theory  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  messengers,  twelve  in 
nvunber,  are  supposed  by  the  author  to 
appear  at  intervab  of  600  years.  Thus: 
1,  Adam,  a.  ii.  3000;  2,  Enoch,  a.  m.  3600; 
3,  Fohi,  A.  M.  4200;  4,  Brigoo,  A.  M.  4800; 
5,  Zaratusht,  a.  m.  5400;  6,  Thoth,  a.  m. 
6000;  7,  Amosis  or  Moses,  a.  m.  6600;  8, 
Laotseu.  a.  m.  7200;  %  Jesus,  a.  ii.  7800; 
10,  Mohammed,  a.  m.  8400;  11,  Chengis- 
Khan,  a.  ii.  9000;  and,  12,  the  twelfth  mes- 
senger vet  to  be  revealed,  a.  m.  9600.  With 
the  aid  of  this  theory,  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  down  to  our  own  days,  is  shown 
to  be  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  ana  although 
it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  accomplished 
writer's  conclusions,  supported  by  him  with 
an  array  of  learning  ana  a  sincere  belief  in 
what  is  stated,  no  one  with  anv  taste  for 
these  studies  should  be  without  this  wonder- 
ful series  of  books.  The  same  author  has 
published,  in  two  volumes,  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Enochs  with  a  commentary, 
and  he  promises  to  continue,  and,  if  possible, 
complete  his  design.'' 

Bevelatlons  of  Masonry.  See  Expo^ 
ntions. 

Bevels,  Master  of  the.  An  officer  at- 
tached to  the  royal  or  other  eminent  house- 
hold, whose  function  it  was  to  preside  when 
itie  members  and  suests  were  at  refresh- 
ment, physical  anof  intellectual,  to  have 
charge  of  the  amusements  of  th6  court  or  of 
the  nobleman  to  whose  house  he  was  at- 
tached during  the  twelve  Christmas  holidays. 
In  Masonic  language,  the  Junior  Warden. 

Beverend.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the 
chaplain  of  a  Masonic  body. 

Beverentlal  Sign.  The  second  sign  in  the 
English  Roval  Arch  svstem,  and  thus  ex- 
l>lained.  We  are  taught  by  the  reverential 
ncn  to  bend  with  ■uhmisston  and  liiigDaF 


tion  beneath  the  chastening  hand  of  the 
Aknight^,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engraft 
his  law  m  our  hearts.  This  expressive  form, 
in  which  the  Father  of  the  human  race  first 

S resented  himself  before  the  face  of  tiie 
lost  Hi|^,  to  receive  the  denunciation  and 
terrible  judgment,  was  adopted  by  our 
Grand  Master  Moses,  who,  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush  on 
Mount  Hord).  covered  his  face  from  the 
brightness  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Bevestiary.  The  waixirobe^  or  place  for 
keeping  sacred  vestments.  Distinctive  cos- 
tumes m  public  worship  formed  a  part  not 
only  of  the  Jewish,  but  of  almost  all  the 
ancient  religions.  The  revestiary  was  com- 
mon to  them  all.  The  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
became  a  necessity. 

BevlvaL  The  occurrences  which  took 
place  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year 
1717,  when  that  important  body,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  was  organized,  have  been  al- 
ways Known  in  Masonic  history  as  the 
"Revival  of  Masonry."  Anderson,  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  ConatiiutiorUf  published 
in  1723  (p.  47),  speaks  of  the  freebom  British 
nations  having  revived  the  droopinsr  Lodges 
of  London;  out  he  makes  no  other  ref- 
erence to  the  transaction.  In  his  second 
edition,  published  in  1738,  he  is  more  dif- 
fuse, and  the  account  there  given  is  the 
only  authority  we  possess  of  the  organiza- 
tion made  in  1717:  Preston  and  all  subse- 
quent writers  have  of  course  derived  their 
authority  from  Anderson.  The  transac- 
tions are  thus  detailed  by  Preston  (Illusl., 
ed.  1792,  p.  246),  whose  account  is  preferred, 
as  containing  in  a  more  succinct  form  all 
that  Anderson  has  more  profusely  detailed. 

"On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  Ma- 
sons in  London  and  its  environs,  finding 
themselves  deprived  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  their  annual  meetings  discon- 
tinued, resolved  to  cement  themselves  under 
a  new  Grand  Master,  and  to  revive  the 
conmiunications  and  annual  festivals  of 
the  Society.  WiUi  this  view^  the  Lodges 
at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  m  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard:  the  Crown,  in  Parker's  Lane, 
near  Drury  Lane;  the  Apple-Tree  Tavern, 
in  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  the 
Rummer  and  Grapes  Tavern,  in  Channel 
Row,  Westminster,  the  only  four  Lodges 
in  being  in  the  South  of  England  at  that 
tUne,  with  some  other  old  brethren,  met 
at  the  Apple-Tree  Tavern,  above  mentioned, 
in  February,  1717;  and,  having  voted  the 
oldest  Master  Mason  then  present  into 
the  chair,  constituted  themselves  a  Grand 
Lod^,  pro  tempore,  in  due  form.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  Quar- 
terly Communications  of  the  Fraternity,  and 
to  hold  the  next  annual  assembly  and  feast 
on  tiie  24th  of  June  at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron, 
in  St.  Paul's  Chwch-Yard,  (in  compliment 
to  Uie  oldest  Lodke,  which  then  met  there,) 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Grand  Master 
among  tLimselvef,  till  they  should  have  tha 
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honor  of  a  noble  brother  at  their  head.  Ao- 
oordin^yi  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 
1717,  m  the  third  year  of  the  reign  oi 
King  George  I.,  the  assembly  and  feast  were 
heldat  the  said  house;  when  uie  oldest  Master 
Mason  and  the  Master  of  a  Lodge  having 
taken  the  chair,  a  list  of  proper  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Grand  Master  was  pro- 
duced; and  the  names  being  separatdy 
proposed,  the  brethren,  by  a  great  majority 
of  hands,  elected  Mr.  Anthony  Sa^rer  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  for  the  ensuing  year: 
who  was  forthwith  invested  by  the  said 
oldest  Master,  installed  by  the  Master  of 
the  oldest  Lodge,  and  duly  congratulated 
by  the  assembly,  who  paid  him  homage. 
The  Grand  Master  then  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  appointed  his  Wardens,  and 
commanded  the  brethren  of  the  four  Lodges 
to  meet  him  and  his  Wardens  quarterly  in 
communication;  enioining  them  at  the  same 
time  to  recommend  to  all  the  Fraternity  a 
punctual  attendance  on  the  next  annual 
assembly  and  feast." 

Recentlv,  this  claim,  that  Masonry  was 
not  for  the  first  time  organised,  but  only 
revived  in  1717,  has  been  attacked  by  some 
of  those  modem  iconoclasts  who  refuse 
credence  to  anything  traditional,  or  even 
to  any  record  which  is  not  suppK>rted  by 
other  contemporary  authority.  Chief  among 
these  is  Bro.  W.  P.  Buchan,  of  England, 
who,  in  his  numerous  articles  in  the  L<m' 
den  Freemason  (1871  and  1872),  has  attacked 
the  antiquity  of  Freemasonry,  and  refuses 
to  give  it  an  existence  anterior  to  the  year 
1717.  His  exact  theory  is  that  "our  sys- 
tem of  degrees,  words,  grips,  affia,  etc.. 
was  not  in  existence  imtil  about  a.  d.  1717." 
He  admits,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
"elements  or  groundwork"  of  the  degrees 
existed  before  that  year,  but  not  confinra  to 
the  Masons,  being  common  to  all  the  gilds. 
He  thinks  that  the  present  system  was 
indebted  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Anderson 
and  Desaguliers.  And  he  supposes  that  it 
was  simply  "a  reconstruction  of  an  ancient 
society,  viz.,  of  some  form  of  old  Pagan 
philosophy."  Hence,  he  contends  that  it 
was  not  a  "  revival/'  but  only  a  "  renaissance," 
and  he  explains  his  meaning  in  the  following 
language: 

'^Before  the  eighteenth  century  we  had  a 
renaissance  of  Pagan  architecture;  then,  to 
follow  suit,  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  had 
a  renaissance  in  a  new  dress  of  Pagan  mys- 
ticism; but  for  neither  are  we  indebted  to 
the  Operative  Masons,  althou^  the  Opera- 
tive Masons  were  made  use  of  m  both  cases." 
Qxmdon  Freemason,  September  23, 1871.) 

Buchan's  theory^  has  been  attacked  by 
Bros.  William  J.  Hushan  and  Chalmers  I. 
Paton.  That  he  is  right  in  his  theory,  that  the 
three  degrees  of  Master,  Fellow-Craft,  and 
Apprentice  were  unknown  to  the  Masons  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  these  classes 
existed  only  as  {pradations  of  rank,  will  be  very 
generaUy  admitted.  But  there  is  unques- 
tionable evidence  that  the  modes  of  recog- 


nition, the  method  of  government,  the  legends, 
and  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation,  were 
in  existence  among  the  Operative  Masons  ol 
the  Middle  Aces,  and  were  transmitted  to  the 
Speculative  Masons  of  the  eidbteenth  centuiy . 
The  work  of  Anderson,  of  Desaguliers,  and 
their  cont-emporaries,  was  to  improve  and  to 
enlarge,  but  not  to  invent.  The  Masonic 
system  of  the  present  day  has  been  the  result 
of  a  slow  but  steady  growth.  Just  as  the  lec- 
tures of  Anderson,  known  to  us  from  their 
Sublication  in  1725,  were  subsequently  modi- 
ed  and  enlarged  by  the  successive  labors  of 
Clare,  of  Dunckerley,  of  Preston,  and  of  Hem- 
ming, did  he  and  Desaguliers  submit  the  sim- 
ple ceremonial,  which  they  found  at  the  re- 
organisation ot  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1717,  to  a 
similar  modification  and  enlargement. 

Revoke*  When  a  Dispensation  is  issued 
by  a  Grand  Master  for  the  organization  of  a 
Lodge,  it  is  granted  "  to  continue  of  force  until 
the  Grand  Lodge  shall  grant  a  Warrant,  or 
until  the  Dispensation  is  revoked  by  the 
Grand  Master  or  the  Grand  Lodge."  A  Dis- 
I>ensation  may  therefore  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  authority  which  issued  it,  or  by 
a  hi|;her  authority.  Charters  are  arrested, 
fofrfeUed,  or  detlared  nvU  and  void;  Dispensa- 
tions are  revoked. 

Bhetorlc.  The  art  of  embeUishinj^  lan- 
guage with  the  ornaments  of  construction,  so 
as  to  enable  the  speaker  to  persuade  or  affect 
his  hearers.  It  supposes  and  requires  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  libertu  aits; 
for  the  first  step  toward  adorning  a  discourse 
is  for  the  speaker  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  subject,  and  hence  tiie  an- 
cient rule  that  the  orator  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Its  importance 
as  a  branch  of  liberal  education  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Mason  in  the  FeUow-Cralt's 
Degree.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
ami  sciences,  the  second  in  order,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  ancient  Constitutions  as  ''ret- 
oricke  that  teacheth  a  man  to  speake  f  aire  and 
in  subtill  termes."    (Harleian  Af5.,  No.  1 942.) 

Bhode  Island.  Masonry  was  introduced 
into  Rhode  Island  in  1750  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lodge  at  Newport,  the  Charter  for 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  of  Boston  on  December  27, 
1749.  The  same  Grand  Lodge  established  a 
second  Lodge  at  Providence  on  January  18, 
1757.  On  April  6,  1791.  these  two  Lodges 
organised  a  Grand  Lodge  at  Providence, 
Christopher  Champlin  being  elected  the  first 
Grand  Master.  This  is  the  first  instance 
known  in  Masonic  history  of  the  organisation 
of  a  Grand  Lodge  by  only  two  subordinates. 
The  act  was  irr^;ular,  and  the  precedent  has 
never  subsequently  been  followed.  It  was 
not  until  1799  that  the  new  Grand  Lodge 
granted  its  first  Charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  third  Lodge  at  Warren.  The  Grand 
Chapter  was  organised  in  March,  1798,  and 
the  Grand  Council  in  October,  1860.  The 
Grand  Commandery  forms  a  part  of  a  common 
body  known  as  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.    It  wa< 
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formed  in  1805,  and  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Smith  Webb  was  its  first  presiding  officer. 

Bhodes.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which,  although  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  in  1308  in  the  possession  of  iSaracen 
pirates.  In  that  year,  Fulke  de  Villaret, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Hospitalers, 
having  landed  with  a  large  force,  drove  out  the 
Saracens  and  took  possession  of  the  island, 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  Order,  who  re- 
moved to  it  from  Cyprus  and  continued  to 
occupy  it  until  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens 
in  1522,  when  the  knights  were  transferred  to 
the  island  of  Malta.  Their  residence  for  over 
two  hundred  years  at  Rhodes  caused  them 
sometimes  to  receive  the  title  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes. 

Rhodes,  KEilght  of.  See  Knight  of 
Rhodes. 

Ribbon.  The  use  of  a  ribbon,  with  the 
official  jewel  suspended  and  attached  to  a 
buttonhole  instead  of  the  collar,  recently 
adopted  by  a  few  American  Lodges,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Order. 
The  collar  cut  in  a  triangular  shape,  with  the 
jewel  suspended  from  the  apex,  dates  from  the 
earhest  time  of  the  revival,  and  is  perhaps  as 
old  as  the  apron  itself.     (See  Collar.) 

Ridel,  Cornelius  Johann  Rudolph. 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  25,  1759,  and  died  at 
Weimar,  January  16, 1821.  He  was  an  active 
and  learned  Mason,  and  for  many  years  the 
Master  of  the  Lodge  Amalia  at  Weimar.  In 
1817,  he  published  in  four  volumes  an  elab- 
orate ana  valuable  work  entitled  Versuch 
eines  Alphabelischen  Verzeichnisses,  u,  8.  w., 
i.  e.,  "An  essay  toward  an  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue of  important  events,  for  the  knowledge 
and  history  of  Freemasonry,  and  especially 
for  a  critical  examination  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  various  rituals  and  systems 
from  1717  to  1817." 

Right  Angle.  A  right  angle  is  the  meeting 
of  two  lines  in  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  Each  of  its 
lines  is  perpendicular  to  the  other:  and  as 
the  perpendicular  line  is  a  symbol  of  upright- 
ness of  conduct,  the  right  angle  has  been 
adopted  by  Masons  as  an  emblem  of  virtue. 
Such  was  also  its  sigTiification  among  the 
Pythagoreans.  The  right  angle  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Lodges  by  the  square,  as  the 
horizontal  is  by  the  level,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular by  the  plumb. 

Rl.^ht  Eminent.  An  epithet  prefixed  to 
the  title  of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Commander  of  a  State  Grand  Commandery. 

RUht  Excellent.  The  epithet  prefixed  to 
the  title  of  all  superior  officers  of  a  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  below  the 
dignity  of  a  Grand  High  Priest. 

Rii^ht  Hand.  The  right  hand  has  in  all 
ages  been  deemed  an  important  symbol  to 
represent  the  virtue  of  fidelity.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  right  hand  and  fi(ieli\y  to  an  ob- 
ligation  were   almost   deemed   syi.ouymous 


terms.  Thus,  among  the  Romans,  the  ex- 
pression *'faliere  dextram,"  to  betray  the  right 
handy  also  signified  to  violate  J ailh;  and  "jun- 
gere  dextras,"  to  join  right  hands,  meant  to 
give  a  mutucd  pledge.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
'j*?D*,  iamin,  the  right  hand,  was  derived  from 
]?2K,  aman,  to  be  faithful. 

The  practise  of  the  ancients  was  con- 
formable to  these  peculiarities  of  idiom. 
Among  the  Jews,  to  give  the  right  hand 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  friendship  and 
fidelity.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  "when  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars, 
perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto 
me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
liands  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto 
the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision." (Gal.  ii.  9.)  The  same  expression, 
also,  occurs  in  Maccabees.  We  meet,  in- 
dcedj  continually^  in  the  Scriptures  with 
allusions  to  the  right  hand  as  an  emblem  of 
truth  and  fidelity.  Thus  in  Psalm  cxliv. 
it  is  said,  "their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood.''  that  is  to  say,  they  lift  up 
their  right  hand  to  swear  to  what  is  not 
true.  This  lifting  up  of  the  right  hand 
was,  in  fact,  the  imiversal  mode  adopted 
among  both  Jews  and  Pagans  in  taking  an 
oath.  The  custom  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Abraham,  who  said  to  the  King  of 
Salem,  "I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto 
the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take 
anything  that  is  thine.' '  Sometimes  among 
the  Gentile  nations,  the  right  hand,  in  taking 
an  oath,  was  laid  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  upon  the  hand  of  the 
person  administering  the  obligation.  But  in 
all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  to  the 
validity  and  solemnity  of  the  attestation, 
that  the  right  hand  should  be  enaployed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  use  of  the  right  hand  in  contracting 
an  oath  has  been  continued,  but  instead  ol 
extending  it  to  heaven,  or  seizing  with  it  a 
horn  of  the  altar,  it  is  now  directed  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is 
the  universal  mode  at  this  day  in  aU  Chris- 
tian countries.  The  antiquity  of  this  usage 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
code  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  adopted 
about  the  year  438,  the  placing  of  the  right 
hand  on  tne  Gospels  is  alluded  to;  and  in 
the  code  of  Justinian  (lib.  ii.,  tit.  53,  lex. 
i.),  whose  date  is  the  year  529,  the  ceremony 
is  distinctly  laid  down  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  formality  of  the  oath,  in  the  words 
"tactis  sacrosanctis  Evangeliis" — the  Holy 
Gospels  being  touched. 

Tnis  constant  use  of  the  right  hand  in  the 
most  sacred  attestations  and  solemn  com- 
pacts, was  either  the  cause  or  the  conseiicMi  e 
of  its  being  deemed  an  emblem  of  fiddi'v. 
Dr.  Potter  (Arch.  Grrtc,  p.  229)  thinks  it 
was  the  cause,  and  he  supposes  thnt  the  rij^i'u 
hand  was  naturally  used  instead  of  the  left, 
because  it  was  more  honorable,  as  being 
the  instrument  by  which  superiors  give  com- 
mands to  those  below  them.     Be  this  as  it 
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may,  it  is  well  known  that  the  custom  existed 
universally,  and  that  there  are  abundant 
allusions  in  the  most  ancient  writers  to  the 
junction  of  right  hands  in  making  compacts. 

The  Romans  had  a  goddess  whose  name 
was  Fides,  or  Fidelity,  whose  temple  was 
first  consecrated  by  Nimia.  Her  symbol 
was  two  right  hands  ioined,  or  sometimes 
two  human  figures  holding  each  other  by 
the  right  hands,  whence,  m  all  agreements 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  usual 
for  the  parties  to  take  each  other  by  the 
right  hand,  in  token  of  their  intention  to  ad* 
here  to  the  compact. 

By  a  strange  error  for  so  learned  a  man, 
Oliver  mistakes  the  name  of  this  goddess, 
and  calls  her  Faith.  "The  spurious  Free- 
roasonry.'^  he  remarks,  ''had  a  goddess 
called  Faith."  No  such  thing.  Fviea,  or. 
as  Horace  calls  her,  ''incorrupta  Fides,'' 
incorruptible  Fidelity,  is  very  different  from 
the  theological  virtue  of  Faith. 

The  joining  of  the  ri^t  hands  was  es- 
teemed among  the  Persians  and  Parthians 
as  conve3ring  a  most  inviolable  obligation 
of  fidelity.  Hence,  when  King  Artabanus 
desired  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  re- 
volted subject,  Asineus,  who  was  in  arms 
against  him,  he  despatched  a  messen^^er  to 
him  with  the  request,  who  said  to  Asmeus, 
''the  king  hath  sent  me  to  give  you  his 
right  hand  and  security,"  that  is^  a  prom- 
ise of  safety  in  goin^  and  commg.  And 
when  Asineus  sent  his  brother  Asueus  to 
the  proposed  conference,  the  king  met  him 
and  gave  him  his  right  hand,  upon  which 
Josepnus  (Ant,  Jttd,,  lib.  xviii.,  cap.  ix.) 
remarks:  "This  is  of  the  greatest  force  there 
with  all  these  barbarians,  and  affords  a  firm 
security  to  those  who  hold  intercourse  with 
them;  for  none  of  them  will  deceive,  when 
once  they  have  given  you  their  ri^t  hands, 
nor  will  any  one  doubt  of  their  fidelity, 
when  that  is  once  given,  even  though  they 
wa*e  before  suspected  of  injustice." 

Stephens  (TraveU  in  Yucatan,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
474)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  use 
of  the  right  hand  as  a  symbol  among  the 
Indian  tribes: 

"In  the  course  of  many  years'  residence 
on  the  frontiers  including  vanous  joumeyings 
amonj;  the  tribes,  I  have  had  freauent 
occasion  to  remark  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
as  a  symbol;  and  it  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  naked  body  after  its  preparation  and 
decoration  for  sacred  or  festive  dances. 
And  the  fact  deserves  further  consideration 
from  these  preparations  being  generally 
made  in  the  arcanum  of  the  secret  Lodge, 
or  some  other  private  place,  and  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  adept's  art.  The  mode  of 
applying  it  in  these  cases  is  by  smearing 
the  hand  of  the  operator  with  white  or 
colored  clay,  and  impressing  it  on  the  breast, 
the  shoulder,  or  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
idea  is  thus  conveyed  that  a  secret  influence, 
a  charm,  a  mystical  power  is  ^ven,  arising 
from  his  sanctity,  or  his  proficiency  in  the 
occult  arts.    Tms  use  of  the  hand  is  not 
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confined  to  a  single  tribe  or  people.  I  have 
noticed  it  alike  among  the  Dacotahs,  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  other  Western  tribes,  as 
among  the  numerous  branches  of  tiie  red 
race  still  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
above  the  latitude  of  42  degrees,  who  spef^ 
dialects  of  the  Algonquin  language." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  use  of  the 
right  hand  as  a  token  of  sincerity  and  a 
pledge  of  fidelity^  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  uni- 
versal; a  fact  which  will  account  for  the  im- 
portant station  which  it  occupies  among 
the  symbols  of  Freemasonry. 

Bight  Side.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  right  side 
was  considered  superior  to  the  left;  and  as 
the  right  was  the  side  of  good,  so  was  the  left 
of  bad  omen.  Dexter,  or  right,  signified  also 
propitious,  and  sinister,  or  left,  unlucky. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  find  frequent  allusions 
to  this  superiority  of  the  right.  Jacob,  for 
instance,  called  his  youngest  and  favorite 
child,  Ben-;;amin,  the  son  of  his  right  hand, 
and  Bathsheba,  as  the  king's  mother,  was 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  Solomon.  (See 
L^t  Side,) 

Eight  Worsliipflil*  An  epithet  applied 
in  most  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
to  all  Grand  Officers  below  the  dignity  of  a 
Grand  Master. 

Etngy  Luminous.  See  Academy  of  Sub' 
lime  Masters  of  the  Luminous  Ring, 

Ulngf  Masonic*  The  ring,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  covenant  entered  into  with  the  Order, 
as  the  wedding  ring  is  the  symbol  of  the 
covenant  of  marriage,  is  worn  in  some  of  the 
high  degrees  of  Masonry.  It  is  not  used  in 
Ancient  Craft  Masonry.  In  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  the  "ring  of  profession,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  gold,  having  on  it  the  cross  of  the  Order 
and  the  lett-ers  r.  D.  E.  P.,  being  the  initials 
of  **Pro  Deo  et  Patria."  It  is  worn  on  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  In- 
spectors-(jreneral  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  lUte  wear  a  ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Inside 
is  the  motto  of  the  Order,  ''Deus  meum  qus 
JUS."  In  the  Fourteenth  Degree  of  the 
same  Rite  a  ring  is  worn,  which  is  described 
as  "a  plain  gold  ring,"  having  inside  the 
motto,  ^'Virtus  junxU,  mors  non  separdbit.** 
It  is  worn  in  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  on  the 
fourth  or  rin^  finger  of  the  left  hand.  In  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  it  is  worn  on  the  same 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  use  of  the  ring  as  a  symbol  of  a  cov- 
enant may  be  traced  very  far  back  into  an* 
tiquity.  The  Romans  had  a  marriage  ring, 
but  according  to  Swinburne,  the  great  can- 
onist, it  was  of  iron,  with  a  jewel  of  adamant, 
"to  signify  the  durance  and  perpetuity  of  the 
contract.'' 

In  reference  to  the  rings  worn  in  the  high 
degrees  of  Masonry,  it  may  be  said  tnkt 
they  partake  of  the  double  symbolism  of 
power  and  affection.  The  ring,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  power  and  dignity,  was  worn  in  an- 
cient times  by  kings  ana  men  of  elevated 
rank  and  office.    Thus  Pharaoh  bestowed 
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a  ring  opon  Joseph  as  a  mark  or  token  of 
the  power  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  for 
whion  reason  the  people  bowed  the  knee  to 
him.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  ring  is 
worn  by  the  lospeotors  of  Scottish  Ma- 
sonry as  representmg  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Rite.  But  those  who  receive  only  the  Four- 
teenth Degree,  in  the  same  Rite,  wear  the 
ring  as  a  symbol  of  the  covenant  of  affection 
ana  fidelity  into  which  they  have  entered. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  ring  as  a  sym* 
bol  of  Masonic  meaning,  it  will  not  be  ir- 
relevant to  refer  to  the  magic  ring  of  King 
Solomon,  of  which  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Mohammedans  have  abundant  traditions. 
The  latter^  indeed,  have  a  book  on  magic 
rings,  entitled  Scalculhal,  in  which  they 
trace  the  ring  of  Solomon  from  Jared,  the 
father  of  Enoch.  It  was  by  means  of  this 
ring,  as  a  talisman  of  wisdom  and  power,  that 
Solomon  was,  they  say,  enabled  to  perform 
those  wonderful  acts  and  accom{)lisn  those 
vast  enterprises  that  have  made  his  name  so 
celebrated  as  the  wisest  monarch  of  the  earth. 

Btslng  Sunu  The  rising  sun  is  represented 
by  the  Master,  because  as  the  sun  by  his  rising 
opens  and  governs  the  day,  so  the  Master  is 
taught  to  oi>en  and  govern  his  Lodge  with 
equal  regularity  and  precision. 

Bite*  The  Latin  word  rituSf  whence  we 
get  the  English  rite,  signifies  an  approved 
usage  or  custom,  or  an  external  observance. 
Vossius  derives  it  by  metathesis  from  the 
Greek  rptfituf,  whence  literall^r  it  signifies  a 
trodden  path,  and,  metaphorically,  a  long- 
followed  custom.  As  a  Masonic  term  its 
apphcation  is  therefore  apparent.  It  signifies 
a  method  of  conferring  Masonic  light  by  a 
collection  and  distribution  of  degrees.  It  is. 
in  other  words,  the  method  and  oraer  observed 
in  the  government  of  a  Masonic  system. 

The  original  system  of  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry consisted  of  only  the  tL*^e  Sym- 
bolic degrees,  call^,  therefore,  Ancitat  Craft 
Masonry.  Such  was  the  condition  o^  Free- 
masonry at  the  time  of  what  is  called  the 
revival  m  1717.  Hence,  this  was  the  original 
Rite  or  approved  usage,  and  so  it  continued 
in  England  imtil  the  year  1813,  when  at  the 
union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  the  "Holy 
Royal  Arch''  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
system;  and  thus  the  English  Rite  was  made 
legitimately  to  consist  of  four  d^Krees. 

But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
orgflinization  of  new  systems  began  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  by  the  invention  of  what 
are  known  as  the  high  degrees  a  multitude 
of  Rites  was  established.  All  of  these  agreed 
in  one  important  essential.  They  were  ouilt 
upon  the  three  Symbolic  degrees,  which, 
in  every  instance,  constituted  the  fundamental 
basis  upon  which  they  were  erected.  They 
were  intended  as  an  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Masonic  ideas  contained  in  these 
degrees.  The  Apprentice.  Fellow-Craft,  and 
Master's  degrees^  were  the  porch  through 
which  every  initiate  was  required  to  pass 
before  he  could  gain  entrance  into  the  inner 
temple  which  haobeen  erected  by  the  founders 


of  the  Rite.  They  were  the  text,  and  the 
hifl^  degrees  the  commentary. 

Hence  arises  the  law,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  constitution  and  teachings  of  any 
Rite  as  to  the  hia^er  degrees  peculiar  to  it, 
the  three  Symbolic  degrees  being  common 
to  all  the  Rites,  a  Master  Mason,  in  any 
one  of  the  Rites,  may  visit  and  la!bor  in  a 
Master's  Lodge  of  every  other  Rite.  It  is 
onlv  after  that  degree  is  passed  that  the 
exclusiveness  of  each  Rite  begins  to  operate. 

There  has  been  a  multitude  of  these  J^tes. 
Some  of  them  have  lived  only  with  their 
authors,  and  died  when  their  parental  energy 
in  fostering  them  ceased  to  exert  itseu. 
Others  have  had  a  more  permanent  existence, 
and  still  continue  to  divide  the  Masonic 
family,  furnishing,  however,  only  diverse 
methods  of  attaining  to  the  same  great  end, 
the  acquisition  of  Divine  Truth  by  Masonic 
Hght.  Ragon,  in  his  TuilierGSn^al,  supplies 
us  with  the  names  of  a  hundred  and  eight, 
under  the  different  titles  of  Rites,  Orders, 
and  Academies.  But  many  of  these  are 
unmasonic,  being  merely  of  a  political,  social, 
or  hterary  character.  The  following  cata- 
logue embraces  the  most  important  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  or  still  continue  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  Masonic  student. 

1.  York  Rite. 

2.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

3.  French  or  Modem  Rite. 

4.  American  Rite. 

5.  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

6.  Primitive  Scottish  Rite. 

7.  Reformed  Rite. 

8.  Reformed  Helvetic  Rite. 

9.  Fessler's  Rite. 

10.  Schroder's  Rite. 

11.  Rite  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Three 
Globes. 

12.  Rite  of  the  Elect  of  Truth. 

13.  Rite  of  the  Vielle  Bru. 

14.  Rite  of  the  Chapter  of  Clermont. 

15.  Pemetty's  Rite. 

16.  Rite  of  the  Blazing  Star. 

17.  Chastanier's  Rite. 

18.  Rite  of  the  Philalethes. 

19.  Primitive  Rite  of  the  Philadelphians 

20.  Rite  of  Martinism. 

21.  Rite  of  Brother  Henoch. 

22.  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

23.  Rite  of  Memphis. 

24.  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

25.  Rite  of  Lax  Observance. 
20.  Rite  of  African  Architects. 

27.  Rite  of  Brothers  of  Asia. 

28.  Rite  of  Perfection. 

29.  Rite  of  Elected  Cohens. 

30.  Rite  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West. 

31.  Primitive  Rite  of  Narbonne. 

32.  Rite  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 

33.  Swedish  Rite. 

34.  Rite  of  Swedenborg. 

35.  Rite  of  Zinnendorf . 

36.  E^syptian  Rite  of  Cagliostro. 

37.  Rite  of  the  Beneficent  Knights  of  th« 
Holy  City. 
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Tlwse  Rites  are  not  here  given  in  eithflr 
the  order  of  date  or  of  importanoe.  The 
distinct  history  of  each  will  be  found  under 
its  appropriate  title. 

Bile  aes  Elas  Coeiis»  on  Pr^tres.  A  sys- 
tem adopted  in  1750,  but  which  did  not 
attain  its  full  vigor  until  twenty-five  years 
thereaf ter,  when  Lodges  were  opened  in  Paris, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  The 
devotees  of  Martines  Pasqualis,  the  founder, 
were  caUed  Martinistes,  and  were  partly 
Hermetic  and  partly  Swedenborgian  in  their 
teachings.  Martines  was  a  rdigious  man, 
and  based  his  teachings  partly  on  the  Jewish 
Kabbala  and  partly  on  Hermetic  supemat- 
uralism.  The  grades  were  as  follows:  1. 
Apprenti:  2.  Compa^on;  3.  Mattre;  4. 
Grand  Elu;  5.  Apprenti  Coen;  6.  Compagnon 
Coen;  7.  Mattre  Coen;  8.  Grand  Architecte; 
9.  Grand  Commandeur. 

Bitter.  German  for  knight^  as  "Der 
Preussische  Ritter,''  the  Prussian  Knight. 
The  word  is  not,  however,  applied  to  a 
Knight  Templar,  who  is  more  usually  called 
''Tempelherr'';  although,  when  spoken  of  as 
a  Knight  of  the  Temptif  he  would  be  styled 
Ritter  vom  Tempd, 

Bitoal*  The  mode  of  opening  and  closing 
a  Lodge,  of  conferring  the  degrees,  of  installa- 
tion, and  other  duties,  constitute  a  system 
of  ceremonies  which  are  called  the  Ritual. 
Much  of  this  ritual  is  esoteric,  and,  not  being 
permitted  to  be  committed  to  writing,  is  com- 
municated only  hyr  oral  instruction.  In  each 
Masonic  jurisdiction  it  is  required,  bv  the 
superintending  authority,  that  the  ritual  shall 
be  the  same;  but  it  more  or  less  differs  in  tiie 
different  Rites  and  jurisdictions.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  universalitv  of  Masoniy. 
The  ritual  is  onl^  the  external  and  extrinsic 
form.  The  doctrine  of  Freemasonry  is  every- 
where the  same.  It  is  the  body  which  is 
unchangeable — remaining  always  and  every- 
where the  same.  The  ritual  is  but  the  outer 
garment  which  covers  this  body,  which  is 
subject  to  continual  variation.  It  is  right 
and  desirable  that  the  ritual  should  be  made 
perfect,  and  everywhere  alike.  But  if  this 
be  impossible,  as  it  is,  this  at  least  will  console 
us,  that  while  the  ceremonies,  or  ritual,  have 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  still  vary  in 
different  countries,  the  science  and  philosophy, 
the  symbolism  and  the  religion,  of  Fre^a- 
sonry  continue,  and  will  continue,  to  be  the 
same  wherever  true  Masonry  is  practised. 

Bobelot.  Formerly  an  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Dijon,  a  distinguished  French 
Mason,  and  the  author  of  several  Masonic 
discourses,  especially  of  one  delivered  before 
the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite,  of  which  he  was  Grand  Orator,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1808,  at  the  reception  of  Askeri  Khan, 
the  Persian  Ambassador,  as  a  Master  Mason. 
This  address  gave  so  much  sati^action  to  the 
Lodge,  that  it  decreed  a  medal  to  M.  Robelot. 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  bust  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  which 
reooimted  the  valuable  services  rendered  to 
the  society  by  M.  Robelot  as  its  Orator, 


and  as  a  Masonic  author.  Robelot  held 
the  theory  that  Freemasonry  owed  its  origm 
to  the  East,  and  was  the  invention  of  Zoro- 
aster. 

Bobertl.  Commonly  called  Robert  Bruce. 
He  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland  in  1306. 
and  died  in  1329.  After  the  turbulence  ot 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  had  ceased^  and 
peace  hiui  been  restored,  ne  devoted  himself 
to  the  encouragement  of  architecture  in  his 
kii^om.  His  connection  with  Masonry, 
and  especially  with  the  high  degrees,  is  thus 
given  oy  Dr.  Oliver  (Jjanam,,  ii.,  12):  "The 
only  high  degree  to  which  an  early  date  can 
be  safely  assigned  is  the  Royal  Order  of  H.  R. 
D.  M.,  founded  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 
Its  history  in  brief  refers  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Some  of  those 
persecuted  individuals  took  rdfuge  in  Scot- 
land, and  placed  themselves  imder  the  pro* 
tection  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  assisted  nim 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  which  was 
fought  on  St.  John's  day,  1314.  After 
this  battle  the  Royal  Order  was  foimded; 
and  from  the  fact  of  the  Templars  having 
contributed  to  the  victory,  and  the  subse- 
quent ^ants  to  their  Order  by  King  Robert, 
for  which  they  were  formally  excommuni- 
cated by  the  churchy  it  has,  by  some  persons, 
been  identified  witn  that  ancient  military 
Order.  But  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
beUeving  that  the  two  systems  were  imcon- 
nected  with  each  other."  Thory  (Act.  Lai,, 
i.,  6).  quoting  from  a  manuscript  ritual  in 
the  ubrary  of  the  Mother  Lod^e  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Rite,  gives  the  following  statement: 
"Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  under 
the  name  of  Robert  I.,  created  on  the  24th 
June,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  Thistle,  to  which 
he  afterwards  united  that  of  H.  R.  D.,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Scottish  Masons  who  made  a 

Eart  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  with  whom 
e  had  fought  an  army  of  one  himdred 
thousand  English.  He  reserved  forever  to 
himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  Grand 
Master.  He  founded  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  D.  at  Kilwinnmg,  and 
died,  covered  with  glory  and  honor,  on  the 
9th  July,  1320."  Both  of  these  statements 
or  legends  require  for  all  their  details  authenti- 
cation.   (See  Royal  Order  of  Scotland.) 

Bobwts  Manuseript.  This  is  the  first  of 
those  manuscripts  the  originals  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  recovered,  and  which  are  known 
to  us  only  in  a  printed  copy.  The  Roberts 
Manuscript,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
printer,  J.  Roberts,  was  published  by  him  at 
London,  m  1722,  under  the  title  of  The  Old 
ConslUuHons  belonging  to  the  Ancient  and 
Honor ^le  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
Taken  from  a  Manuscript  wrote  above  fwe  hur^ 
dred  years  since.  Of  this  work,  which  had 
passed  out  of  the  notice  and  knowledge  of 
the  Masonic  world,  Richard  Spencer,  of 
London,  being  in  possession  of  a  copy,  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  in  1871.  Gfn  a  col- 
lation of  this  woric  with  the  Harleian  MS., 
it  is  evident  that  either  both  were  derived 
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from  one  and  the  same  older  manuscript, 
or  that  one  of  them  has  been  copied  from 
the  other;  although,  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
has  been  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber.  If  the  one  was  transcribed 
from  the  other,  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  the  Harleian  is  the  older  exemplar. 
The  statement  on  the  title-page  of  Roberts's 
book,  that  it  was  ''taken  from  a  manuscript 
wrote  over  five  hundred  years  since,"  is 
contradicted  bv  the  simple  fact  that,  like 
the  Harleian  MS.,  it  contains  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  tne  Creneral  Assembly  neld 
in  1663. 

Bobes.  A  proposition  was  made  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on  April  8,  1778. 
Uiat  the  Grand  Master  and  his  officers  should 
be  distinguished  in  future  at  all  public  meet- 
ings by  robes.  This  measure,  Preston  says 
{lUustrations,  ed.  1792,  p.  332),  was  at  first 
favorably  received;  but  it  was,  on  investiga- 
tion, found  to  be  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  that  it 
was  very  properly  laid  aside.  In  no  juris- 
diction are  robes  used  in  Symbolic  Masonry. 
In  many  of  the  high  degrees,  however,  they 
are  emploved.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
England  they  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
(See  Royal  Arch  Robes.) 

Bobln,  Abb^  Claude.  A  French  littera- 
teur, and  curate  of  St.  Pierre  d' Anders.  In 
1776  he  advanced  his  views  on  the  origin 
of  Freemasonry  in  a  lecture  before  the  Lodge 
of  Nine  Sisters  at  Paris.  This  he  subse- 
quently enlarged,  and  his  interesting  work 
was  published  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  in 
1779,  under  the  title  of  Recherches  mr  les 
Initiations  Anciennes  et  Modernes,  A  German 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  1782,  and  an 
e^diaustive  review,  or,  rather,  an  extensive 
gmopsis  of  it,  was  made  b^  Chemin  des 
Pont^  in  the  nrst  volume  of  his  Encydovidie 
Ma^onnique,  In  this  work  the  Abb6  deauces 
from  the  ancient  initiations  in  the  Pagan 
Mysteries  the  orders  of  chivahyj  whose 
branches,  he  says,  produced  the  imtiation  of 
Freemasonry. 

Boblson,  John.  He  was  Professor  of  Nat'- 
ural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  that  city.  He  was  bom  at  Boghall,  in 
Scotland,  in  1739,  and  died  in  1805.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Philos- 
ophy,  which  possessed  some  merit;  but  he  is 
better  known  in  Masonic  literature  by  his 
anti-Masonic  labors.  He  published  in  1797, 
at  Edinbiurcdi  and  London,  a  work  entitled 
Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions 
and  Chvemments  of  Swrope^  carried  on  in  the 
Secret  Meetings  of  the  Freemasons,  lUuminaii, 
and  Reading  Societies,  collected  from  Good 
Authorities,  In  consequence  of  the  anti- 
Jacobin  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  the  work  on  its  first 
appearance  produced  a  great  sensation.  It 
was  not,  however,  pK>pular  with  all  readers. 
A  contemporary  critic  (Month,  Rev,,  xxv., 
815)  said  of  it,  m  a  very  unfavorable  review: 


"On  the  present  occasion,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  felt  something  like  regret  that  a 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy,  of  whom 
his  coimtry  is  so  justly  proud,  should  pro- 
duce any  work  of  lit^ature  by  which  his 
high  character  for  knowledge  and  for  judg- 
ment is  liable  to  be  at  all  depreciated. '  It 
was  intended  for  a  heavy  blow  against  Ma- 
sonry; the  more  heavy  because  the  author 
himself  was  a  Mason,  having  been  initiated 
at  Liege  in  early  life,  and  for  some  time  a 
working  Mason.  The  work  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Masonry  on  the  Continent,  and  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  chiefly  to  a  violent  attack  on 
the  lUuminati.  But  while  recommending 
that  the  Lodges  in  England  should  be  sus- 
pended, he  makes  no  charge  of  corruption 
against  them,  but  admits  the  charities  of  the 
(Sder,  and  its  respectability  of  character. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  on  the  history  of 
Masonry  on  the  Continent  that  is  interest- 
ing, but  many  of  his  statements  are  imtrue 
and  his  arguments  illo^cal,  nor  was  his 
crusade  against  the  Institution  followed  by 
any  practical  results.  The  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  to  which  Robison  had  contrib- 
uted many  valuable  articles  on  science, 
says  of  his  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  that  "it 
betrays  a  degree  of  credulity  extremely  re- 
markable in  a  person  used  to  calm  reason- 
ing and  philosophical  demonstration,"  giving 
as  an  example  his  belief  in  the  story  of  an 
anonymous  German  writer,  that  the  minister 
Turgot  was  the  protector  of  a  society  that 
met  at  Baron  d^olbach's  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  living  children  in  order  to 
discover  the  principle  of  vitality.  What 
Robison  has  said  of  Masonrv  in  the  531  pages 
of  his  book  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  (p.  522)  near  its  close:  "While 
the  Freemasonry  of  the  continent  was  tricked 
up  with  all  the  frippery  of  stars  and  ribands, 
or  was  perverted  to  the  most  profligate  and 
impious  purposes,  and  the  Lodges  became 
seminaries  of  foppery,  of  sedition,  and  impiety, 
it  has  retained  in  Britain  its  original  form, 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  the  Lodges  have 
remained  the  scenes  of  innocent  merriment 
or  meetings  of  charity  and  beneficence."  So 
that,  after  all,  his  charges  are  not  against 
Freemasonry  in  its  original  constitution, 
but  against  its  corruption  in  a  time  of  great 
politi^  excitement. 

Rockwell,  William  Spencw.  A  distin- 
guished Mason  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
bom  at  Albany,  in  New  York,  in  1804,  and 
died  in  Maryland  in  1865.  He  had  been 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil 
of  the  Ancient  and  Acceptea  Rite  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  having  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  many  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  was  well  vereea 
in  the  sciences.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and 
occupied  a  high  position  at  the  bar  of  Georgia, 
his  adopted  State.       Archeology  was  hit 
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favorite  study.  In  184S,  he  was  induced  by 
the  great  Egyptologist,  George  R.  Gliddon, 
to  direct  his  attention  {)articularly  to  the  study 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Ahreadv  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  and  science  of 
Masonry,  he  api>hed  his  ES^ptian  studies 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Masonic  symbols 
to  an  extent  that  led  him  to  the  formation 
of  erroneous  views.  His  investigations,  how- 
ever, and  their  results,  were  often  interesting, 
if  not  always  correct.  Mr.  Rockwell  was  the 
author  of  an  Ahiman  Rezon  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia,  published  in  1859,  which 
displays  abundant  evidences  of  his  learning 
ana  research.  He  also  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  various  Masonic  peri- 
odicals, and  was  one  of  the  collaborators  of 
Mackey's  Quarterly  Review  of  Freemasonry. 
Before  his  death  he  had  translated  Portal  8 
Treatise  on  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  Symbols^ 
and  had  written  an  Exposition  of  the  Pillars 
of  the  Porch f  and  &n  Essay  on  iheFellov^CrafVs 
Degree,  The  manuscripts  of  these  works, 
in  a  completed  form,  are  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  but  have  never  been  published. 

Bod.  The  rod  or  staff  is  an  emblem  of 
power  either  inherent,  as  with  a  king^  where 
it  is  called  a  scepter,  or  with  an  inferior 
officer,  where  it  becomes  a  rod,  verge,  or 
staff.  The  Deacons,  Stewards,  and  Mar^ 
shal  of  a  Lodge  carry  rods.  The  rods  of 
the  Deacons,  who  are  the  messengers  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens,  as  Mercury  was  of 
the  gods,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  caduceus,  which  was  the  insignia 
of  that  deity,  and  hence  the  Deacon's  rod 
is  often  surmoimted  hy  a  pine-cone.  The 
Steward's  rod  is  in  imitation  of  the  white 
staff  borne  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
the  king's  household.  The  Grand  Treas- 
urer also  formerly  bore  a  white  staff  like 
that  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The 
Marshal's  baton  is  only  an  abbreviated  or 
short  rod.  It  is  in  matters  of  state  the  en- 
sign of  a  Marshal  of  the  army.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  bears  two  batons  crossed  in  his 
arms.  Mr.  Thynne,  the  antiquarv,  says 
{AnHq,  Disc,  ii.,  113)  that  the  rod  ^'did  m 
all  ages,  ana  yet  doth  amongst  all  nations 
and  amongst  all  officers,  signify  correction 
and  peace;  for  by  correction  follows  peace, 
wherefore  the  verge  or  rod  was  the  ensign 
of  him  which  had  authority  to  reform  evil 
in  war  and  in  peace,  and  to  see  quiet  and 
order  observed  amongst  the  people;  for 
therefore  beareth  the  king  his  sceptre. 
The  church  hath  her  pastoral  staff;  and 
other  ina^;istratee  which  have  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  or  correction,  as  have  the 
judges  of  the  law  and  the  sreat  officers  of 
the  prince's  house,  have  also  a  verge  or 
staff  assigned  to  them."  We  thus  r«Eidily 
see  the  origin  of  the  official  rods  or  staves 
used  in  Masonry. 

Rod,  Deacon's.  The  proper  badge  or 
ensign  of  office  of  a  Deacon,  which  he  snould 
fJways  carry  when  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  is  a  blue  rod  surmoimted 


by  a  pine-oone,  in  imitation  of  the  caduceus, 
or  rod  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  messen^ 
of  the  gods  as  is  the  Deacon  of  the  supenor 
officers  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  beginnmg  of 
this  century  columns  were  prescribed  as  the 
proper  badges  of  these  officers,  and  we  find  the 
fact  so  stated  in  Webb's  Monitory  which  was 
published  in  1797,  and  in  an  edition  of  Pres- 
ton's lUustrationSf  published  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1804.  In  the 
installation  of  the  Deacons,  it  is  said  ''these 
columns,  as  badges  of  your  office,  I  intrust  to 
your  care."  A  short  time  afterward,  how- 
ever, the  columns  were  transferred  to  the 
Wardens  as  their  appropriate  badges,  and 
then  we  find  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Deacon 
thev  were  replaced  by  the  rods.  Thus  in 
Dalcho's  Ahiman  Rezony  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1807,  the  words  of  the 
charge  are  altered  to  ''those  staves  the  badges 
of  vour  office."  In  the  Masons^  Manual,  pub- 
lished in  1822,  by  the  Lodge  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  the  badges  are  said  to  be 
"wands,"  and  in  Cole's  Li&rory  they  are  said 
to  carry  "rods."  All  the  subsequent  Moni- 
tors a^ee  in  assigning  the  rods  to  the  Deacons 
as  insignia  of  their  office,  while  the  columns 
are  appropriated  to  the  Wardens. 

In  rennsylvania,  however,  as  far  back 
as  1778,  "the  proper  pillars  '  were  carried 
in  procession  bv  the  Wardens,  and  "wands 
tipped  with  gold"  were  borne  by  the  Dear 
cons.  This  appears  from  the  accoimt  of  a 
procession  in  that  year,  which  is  appended 
to  Smith's  edition  of  the  Ahiman  Rezon  of 
Penn^lvania.  The  rod  or  wand  is  now  uni- 
versallyrecognized  in  America  and  in  England 
as  the  Deacon's  badge  of  office. 

Rod»  Marshal's*    See  BaUm. 

Rod  of  Iron.  The  Master  is  charged  in 
the  ritual  not  to  rule  his  Lodge  with  "a 
rod  of  iron,"  that  is  to  say,  not  with  cruelty 
or  oppression.  The  expression  is  Scriptural. 
Thus  in  Psalm  ii.  9,  "Thou  shalt  break  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,"  and  in  Revelation  ii. 
27,  "He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron." 

Rod,  Steward's*  The  badge  or  ensign  of 
office  of  the  Stewards  of  a  Lodge,  or  of  the 
Grand  Stewards  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  is  a  white 
rod  or  staff.  It  is  an  old  custom.  In  the 
first  formal  accoimt  of  a  procession  in  the 
Book  of  Constitutions,  on  June  24,  1724,  the 
Stewards  are  described  as  walking  "two  and 
two  abreast  with  white  rods. "  (Constitutions, 
1738,  p.  117.)  This  use  of  a  white  rod  comes 
from  the  political  usages  of  England,  where 
the  Steward  of  the  King's  household  was 
appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a  staff,  the  break- 
ing of  which  dissolved  the  office.  Thus  an 
old  book  quoted  by  Th3mne  says  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV..  the  creation  of  the 
Steward  of  the  household  "only  consisteth 
by  the  king's  deHvering  to  him  the  house- 
hold staffs,  with  these  words,  SeneschaU,  tenez 
le  hastone  de  notre  Maison"  When  the  Lord 
High  Steward  presides  over  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  trial  of  a  Peer,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial  he  breaks  the  white  staff  which 
thus  terminates  his  office. 
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Rody  Treasurer's.    See  Staff. 

Boessler,  Carl.  A  Gennan  Masonic  wri- 
ter, who  translated  from  French  into  German 
the  work  of  R^hellini  on  Masonry  in  its 
relations  to  the  E^/ptiaiij  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian religions,  and  published  it  at  Leipsic 
in  1834  and  1835,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
R.  S.  Aceirellos.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
other  less  important  Masonic  works. 

Boll.  In  the  Prestonian  ritual  of  the 
funeral  service,  it  is  directed  that  the  Master, 
while  the  brethren  are  standing  around  the 
coffin,  shall  take  "  the  sacred  roll  in  his  hand, 
and,  after  an  invocation,  shall  '^put  the  roll 
into  the  chest."  (Ilhistrations,  ed.  1792,  p. 
123.)  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, a  procession  being  formed,  consisting 
of  the  members  of  visiting  Lodges  and  of  the 
Lodge  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  it 
is  stated  that  aU  the  Secretaries  of  the 
former  Lodges  carry  rolls,  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  latter  has  none,  because,  of 
course,  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  Master 
in  the  coffin.  From  the  use  of  the  words 
"sacred  roll,"  we  presiune  that  the  rolls 
borne  by  the  Secretaries  in  funeral  proces- 
sions are  intended  to  represent  the  roll  of  the 
law,  that  being  the  form  still  used  by  the  Jews 
for  inscribing  the  Sacred  Books. 

Boman  Colleges  of  Artificers.  It  was 
the  German  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  such  as  Krause,  Heldmann,  and 
some  others  of  lees  repute,  who  first  discovered, 
or  at  least  first  announced  to  the  world,  the 
connection  that  existed  between  the  Roman 
CoU^es  of  Architects  and  tb«^  Society  of 
Freemasons. 

The  theory  of  Krause  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  found  principally  in  his  weU-known 
work  entitled  Die  arei  dUesten  Kunsterkun' 
den.  He  there  advances  the  doctrine  that 
Freemasonry  as  it  now  exists  is  indebted 
for  all  its  characteristics,  reli^ous  and 
social,  political  and  professional,  its  interior 
organization,  its  modes  of  tnought  and 
action,  and  its  very  design  and  object,  to 
the  Collegia  Artificum  of  the  Romans,  pass- 
ing with  but  httle  characteristic  cnimges 
through  the  Corporationen  von  BaykHnsllemf 
or  "Architectural  Gilds,"  of  the  Middle 
Ages  up  to  the  English  organization  of  the 
year  1717;  so  that  ne  claims  an  almost  ab- 
solute identity  between  the  Roman  Colle|;e8 
of  Numa,  seven  hundred  years  before  Chnst, 
and  the  Lodges  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  need  not,  according  to  his  view,  go 
any  farther  back  in  history,  nor  Iook  to 
any  other  series  of  events,  nor  trouble  our- 
selves with  any  other  influences  for  the 
origin  and  the  character  of  Fre^nasonry. 

This  theory,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  one  on  the  subject,  requires  careful 
examination;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
an  inquiry  the  first  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  mvestigate,  so  far  as  authentic  history 
affords  us  the  means,  the  true  character  and 
condition  of  these  Roman  Colleges. 

It  is  to  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
that    historians,    following    after    Plutarchi 


aseribe  the  first  organisation  of  the  Roman 
CoUeges;  although^  as  Newman  reasonably 
conjectures,  it  is  probable  that  similar  or- 
ganizations previously  existed  among  the 
Alban  population,  and  embraced  the  resi- 
dent Tuscan  artificers.  But  it  is  admitted 
that  Numa  gave  to  them  that  form  which 
they  always  subsequently  maintained. 

Numa,  on  ascending  the  throne,  found 
the  citizens  divided  into  various  nationali- 
ties, derived  from  the  Romans,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  smaller 
and  weaker  towns,  who,  by  choice  or  by 
compulsion,  had  removed  their  residence  to 
the  i>anks  of  the  Tiber.  Hence  resulted  a 
disseverance  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and 
a  constant  tendency  to  disunion.  Now  the 
object  of  Numa  was  to  obliterate  these 
contending  elements  and  to  establish  a  p&~ 
feet  identity  of  national  feeling,  so  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  Plutarch,  ''the  distri- 
bution of  the  people  mi^t  become  a  har- 
monious mingling  of  all  with  all.'' 

For  this  purpose  he  established  one  com- 
mon religion,  and  divided  the  citizens  into 
cunse  and  tnbes,  each  curia  and  tribe  being 
composed  of  an  admixture  indifferently  of 
Romans,  Sabines,  and  the  other  denizens  of 
Rome. 

Directed  by  the  same  political  sagacity,  he 
distributed  the  artisans  into  various  gflda 
or  corporations,  under  the  name  of  Collegia^ 
or  "Colleges."  To  each  collegium  was 
assigned  the  artisans  of  a  particular  pro- 
fession, and  each  had  its  own  regulations, 
both  secular  and  religious.  These  colleges 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  republic:  and 
although  Numa  had  originally  established 
but  nine,  namely,  the  College  of  Musicians, 
of  Goldfflniths,  of  Carpenters,  of  Ejyers,  of 
Shoemakers,  of  Tanners,  of  Smiths,  of 
Potters,  and  a  ninth  composed  of  all  artisans 
not  embraced  under  either  of  the  preceding 
heads,  they  were  subsequently  greatly  in- 
creased in  number.  Eighty  years  before 
the  Christian  era  they  were,  it  is  true,  abol- 
ished, or  sought  to  be  abolished,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  who  looked  with  j^ousy  on 
their  political  influence,  but  twenty  years 
afterward  they  were  revived,  and  new  ones 
established  by  a  law  of  the  tribune  Clodius, 
whidi  rei>ealed  the  Senatus  Consultum. 
They  continued  to  exist  under  the  empire, 
were  extended  into  the  provinces,  and  even 
outlasted  the  dechne  ana  fall  of  the  Roman 
power. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  form  and 
oi'^anization  of  these  Colleges,  and,  in  so 
doinff,  trace  the  analog  between  them  and 
the  Masonic  Lodges,  if  any  such  analogy 
exists. 

The  first  regulation,  which  was  an  indis- 
pensable one,  was  that  no  College  could 
consist  of  less  than  three  members.  So  in- 
dispensable was  this  rule  that  the  expression 
treafadunt  colU^um,  "three  make  a  ooUe^j'' 
became  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law.  So  n0d 
too  was  the  application  of  this  rule,  that  the 
body  of  Consuls,  although  calling  each  other 
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''ooDeagaes,"  and  poflsesBing  and  exerdsing 
all  collegiate  rights,  were,  because  thev  con- 
sisted only  of  two  members,  never  lewdly 
recognized  as  a  College.  The  reader  will 
v^  readily  be  struck  with  the  identity  of 
this  regulation  of  the  Colleges  and  that  of 
Freemasonry,  which  with  equal  rigor  requires 
three  Masons  to  constitute  a  Lodge.  The 
College  and  the  Lodge  each  demanded  three 
members  to  make  it  legaL  A  greater  number 
might  give  it  more  efficiency,  but  it  could 
not  rena^  it  more  legitimate.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  analogy  between  the  Lodges  of 
Freemasons  ana  the  Roman  Colleges. 

These  Colleges  had  their  appropriate 
officers,  who  very  singularly  were  assimi- 
lated in  stations  and  duties  to  the  officers 
of  a  Masonic  Lodse.  Each  College  was 
presided  over  by  a  chief  or  president,  whose 
title  of  M agister  is  exactly  translated  by  the 
English  word  ''Master.''  The  next  officers 
were  the  Deciarumes,  They  were  analogous 
to  the  Masonic  ''Wardens,"  for  each  De- 
curio  presided  over  a  section  or  division  of 
the  College,  just  as  in  the  most  ancient 
English  and  in  the  present  continental  ritual 
we  find  the  Lodge  divided  into  two  sections 
or  "columns,"  over  each  of  which  one  of  the 
Wardens  presided,  through  whom  the  com- 
mands of  the  Master  were  extended  to 
"the  brethren  of  his  column."  There  was 
also  in  the  Colleges  a  Scriba,  or  "secretary," 
who  recorded  its  proceedings;  a  TheaaurensUf 
or  "treasurer,"  who  had  chiu^  of  the  common 
chest;  a  Tabulariua,  or  keeper  of  the  archives, 
equivalent  to  the  ipodem  "Archivist";  ana 
lastly,  as  these  CoU^es  combined  a  peculiar 
religious  worship  with  their  operative  labors, 
there  was  in  eadi  of  them  a  sacerdoSf  or  priest, 
who  conducted  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
was  thus  exactly  equivalent  to  the  "chaplain" 
of  a  Masonic  Lodge.  In  all  this  we  find 
another  analogy  between  these  ancient  insti- 
tutions and  our  Masonic  bodies. 

Ajiother  analog  will  be  foimd  in  the 
distribution  or  division  of  classes  in  the 
Roman  Collies.  As  the  Masonic  Lodges 
have  their  Mast^  Masons,  their  Fellow- 
Crafts,  and  their  Apprentices,  so  the  Col- 
leges nad  their  Semoresj  "Elders,"  or  chief 
men  of  the  trade,  and  their  journeymen 
and  apprentices.  The  members  did  not,  it 
is  true,  like  the  Freemasons,  call  themselves 
"Brothers,"  because  this  term,  first  adopted 
in  the  g^ds  or  corporations  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  the  offspnng  of  a  Christian  senti- 
ment; but,  as  I^use  remarks,  these  Col- 
leges were,  in  seneral,  conducted  after  the 
pattern  or  moael  of  a  family:  and  hence 
the  appellation  of  brother  would  now  and 
then  be  found  among  the  family  appellations. 

The  partly  religious  character  of  the 
Roman  Colleges  of  Artificers  constitutes  a 
very  peculiar  analogy  between  them  and 
the  li&sonic  Lodges.  The  history  of  these 
Colleges  shows  that  an  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter was  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  very 
time  of  their  organisation  by  Numa.  Many 
of  the  workshops  oi  these  artificers  were 


erected  in  the  vicinity  of  temples,  and  their 
ciariaf  or  place  of  meeting,  was  generally 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  temple.  The 
deity  to  whom  such  temple  was  consecrated 
was  peculiarly  worshiped  by  the  membov 
of  the  adjacent  College,  and  became  the 
patron  god  of  their  trade  or  art.  In  time, 
when  the  Pagan  religion  was  abolished  ana 
the  relisiious  character  of  these  Colleges  was 
changed,  the  Pagan  gods  gave  way,  through 
the  influences  of  the  new  religion,  to  Christian 
saints,  one  of  whom  was  always  adopted  as 
the  patron  of  the  modem  gilds,  which,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  took  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Colleges;  and  hence  the  Freemasons  derive 
the  dedication  of  their  Lodges  to  Saint 
John  from  a  similar  custom  among  the  Cor- 
porations of  Builders. 

These  CoUe^  held  secret  meetings,  in 
which  the  busmess  transacted  consisted  of 
the  initiations  of  neophytes  into  their  fra- 
ternity, and  of  m3rstical  and  esoteric  in- 
structions to  tiieir  apprentices  and  journey- 
men. They  were,  m  this  respect,  secret 
societies  like  the  Masonic  Lodges. 

There  were  monthly  or  other  periodical 
contributions  by  the  members  for  the  sup- 
port of  tJie  College,  by  which  means  a  common 
fund  was  accumulated  for  the  maintenance 
of  indigent  members  or  the  relief  of  destitute 
strangers  belonging  to  the  same  society. 

They  were  permitted  by  the  government 
to  frame  a  constitution  and  to  enact  laws 
and  regulations  for  their  own  government. 
These  privileges  were  gradually  enlarged 
and  their  provisions  extended,  so  that  in 
the  latter  oays  of  the  empire  the  Colleges 
of  Architects  especially  were  invested  with 
extraordinary  powers  in  reference  to  the 
control  of  builders.  Even  the  distinction 
so  wdl  known  in  Masonic  jurisprudence 
between  "l^ally  constituted"  ana  "clan- 
destine "  Lodges,  seems  to  find  a  similitude 
or  imalogy  here:  for  the  Colleges  which  had 
been  esUblishea  by  lawful  authority,  and 
were,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tne  privileges  accorded  to  those  insti- 
tutions, were  said  to  be  collegia  Ztctto,  or 
"lawful  colleges,"  while  those  which  were 
voluntary  associations,  not  authorized  by 
the  express  decree  of  the  senate  or  the  em- 
peror, were  called  collegia  iUicitaf  or  "unlaw- 
ful colleges."  The  terms  lidta  and  iUicila 
were  exactly  equivalent  in  their  import  to  the 
legally  constiiiUed  and  the  dandesttne  Lodges 
of  Freemasonry. 

In  the  Colleges  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion were  elected,  as  in  the  Masonic  Lodg^es, 
by  the  voice  of  the  members.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  Latin  word  which 
was  used  to  express  the  art  of  admission 
or  reception  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
When  a  person  was  admitted  into  the  fra- 
ternity ot  a  CoUege,  he  was  said  to  be  coop' 
tatus  in  collegium.  Now,  the  verb  coop- 
tare,  almost  exclusively  emplo3red  by  the 
Romans  to  signify  an  election  into  a  Col- 
lege, comes  from  the  root  "op"  which  also 
oocurs   in   the   Greek   $|«/«ai,    "to   see.  to 
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behold.''  This  same  word  gives  origin,  in 
Greek,  to  epoptes^  a  spectator  or  beholder, 
one  who  has  attained  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
Eleusinian  myeteriea;  in  other  words,  an 
initiate.  So  that^  without  much  stretch 
of  etymological  mgenuity,  we  might  say 
that  cooptatue  in  collegium  meant  ''to  be 
initiated  into  a  CoUege."  This  is,  at  least, 
sin^lar.  But  the  more  general  interpre- 
tation of  cooptaitie  is  ''adnutted  or  accepted 
in  a  fratermty,''  and  so  ''made  free  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  pld  or  corporation." 
And  hence  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that 
conveyed  among  the  Masons  by  the  title 
"Free  and  Accepted." 

Finally,  it  is  said  by  Krause  that  these 
CJoUeges  of  workmen  made  a  symbolic  use 
of  the  implements  of  their  art  or  profession, 
in  other  words,  that  th^  cultivated  the 
science  of  symbolism^  and.  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  more  than  m  any  other,  is  uiere 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  Collegiate 
and  the  Masonic  institutions.  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  doubted;  for  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Colleges  partook,  as  has  alr^ul  v 
been  shown,  of  a  religious  character^  and. 
as  it  is  admitted,  that  all  the  religion  ot 
Paganism  was  eminently  and  almost  entirely 
symbolic,  it  must  follow  that  anjr  associa- 
tion which  was  based  upon  or  cultivated  the 
reli^pous  or  mythological  sentiment,  must 
cultivate  also  the  principle  of  symbolism. 

I  have  thus  briefly  but  succinctly  shown 
that  in  the  form,  the  organization,  tne  mode 
of  government,  and  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
OoOegee,  there  is  an  analonr  between  them 
and  the  modem  Masonic  Lodges  which  is 
evidently  more  than  accidental.  It  may 
be  that  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Colleges,  Freemasonry,  in  the  establishment 
of  its  Lodges,  designedly  adopted  the  col- 
legiate organization  as  a  model  after  which 
to  frame  its  own  system,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  resemblance  has  been  the  result  of  a 
slow  but  inevitable  growth  of  a  succession 
of  associations  arising  out  of  each  other,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  Roman  Col- 
leg^. 

This  problem  can  only  be  determined  by 
an  investigation  of  the  history  of  these 
Colleges,  and  of  the  other  similar  institu- 
tions which  finally  succeeded  them  in  the 
progress  of  architecture  in  Europe.  We 
shaU  then  be  prepared  to  investigate  with 
understanding  the  theory  of  Krause,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  Lodges  are  in- 
debted to  the  Colleges  for  their  form  alone, 
or  for  both  form  and  substance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  time 
of  Numa  the  Roman  Colleges  amounted  to 
only  nine.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  the 
Republic  the  number  was  gradually  aug- 
mented, so  that  almost  every  trade  or  pro- 
fession had  its  peculiar  College.  With  the 
advance  of  the  empire,  their  numbers  were 
still  further  increased  and  their  privileges 
greatly  extended,  so  that  they  became  an 
miportant  element  in  the  body  politic. 
Leaving  untouched   the  other  Collies,   I 


shall  confine  myself  to  the  Collegia  ArtUl* 
cum,  "the  Colleges  of  Architects/'  as  the 
only  one  whose  condition  and  history  are 
relevant  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Romans  were  early  distinguished 
for  a  spirit  of  colonization.  Their  victorious 
arms  had  scarcely  subdued  a  people,  before 
a  portion  of  the  army  was  deputed  to  form 
a  colony.  Here  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance of  the  native  population  were  replaced 
by  the  civilization  and  the  refinement  of 
their  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Colleges  of  Architects,  occupied  in 
the  construction  of  secular  and  religious 
edifices,  spread  from  the  great  city  to  munici- 
palities and  the  provinces.  Whenever  a 
new  city,  a  temple,  or  a  palace  was  to  be 
built,  the  members  of  these  corporations 
were  convoked  by  the  Emperor  from  the 
most  distant  points,  that  with  a  community 
of  labor  they  might  engage  in  the  construc- 
tion. Laborers  might  be  employed,  like 
the  "bearers  of  burdens"  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  in  the  humbler  and  coarser  tasks, 
but  the  conduct  and  the  direction  of  the 
works  were  entrusted  only  to  the  "accepted 
members" — ^the  cooptati — of  the  Colleges. 

The  colonizations  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  conducted  through  the  legionary  soloiers 
of  the  army.  Now.  to  each  legion  there 
was  attached  a  College  or  corporation  of 
artificers,  which  was  organizea  with  the 
legion  at  Rome,  and  passed  with  it  through 
all  its  campaigns,  encamped  with  it  where 
it  encamped,  marched  with  it  where  it 
marched,  and  when  it  colonized,  remained 
in  the  colony  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Roman 
civilization,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of 
Roman  art.  The  members  of  the  College 
erected  fortifications  for  the  legion  in  times 
of  war,  and  in  times  of  peace,  or  when  the 
legion  became  stationary,  constructed  tem- 
ples and  dwelling  houses. 

When  England  was  subdued  by  the  Roman 
arms,  the  legions  which  went  there  to  secure 
and  to  extend  the  conquest,  carried  with 
them,  of  course,  their  Colleges  oKArchitects. 
One  of  these  legions^  for  instance,  \mdcr 
Julius  Caosar,  advancing  into  the  northern 
limits  of  the  coimtry,  established  a  colony, 
which,  imder  the  name  of  Eboracum,  gave 
birth  to  the  city  of  York,  afterward  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Masonry.  Ex- 
isting inscriptions  and  architectural  remains 
attest  how  much  was  done  in  the  island  of 
Britain  by  these  associations  of  builders. 

Druidism  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  ancient  Britons.  But  the 
toleration  of  Paganism  soon  led  to  an  har- 
monious admixture  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  Roman  builders  with  those  of  the 
Druid  priests.  Long  anterior  to  this  Chris- 
tianity nad  dawned  upon  the  British  islands; 
for.  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Ter- 
tullian,  "Britain,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans, 
was  subdued  by  Christ.''  The  influences 
of  the  new  faith  were  not  long  in  being  felt 
by  the  Colleges,  and  the  next  phase  in  their 
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tustory  Is  the  record  of  their  assumption 
of  the  Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

But  the  incursions  of  the  northern  ba]> 
barians  into  Italy  demanded  the  entire  force 
of  the  Roman  armies  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Empire  at  home.  Britain  was 
abandoned^  and  the  natives,  with  the  Ro- 
man colonists  who  had  settled  among  them, 
were  left  to  defend  themselves.  These  were 
soon  driven,  first  by  the  Picts,  their  savage 
neighbors,  and  then  by  the  Saxon  sea-robbers, 
whom  the  Engliah  had  incautiously  sum- 
moned to  their  aid,  into  the  piountains  of 
Wales  and  the  islands  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  architects  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  had  remained  when  the 
legions  left  the  country,  went  with  them, 
and  haying  lost  their  connection  with  the 
mother  institution,  they  became  thenceforth 
simply  corporations  or  societies  of  builders, 
the  organization  which  had  always  worked 
so  well  being  still  retained. 

Subsequently,  when  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saxon 
invaders,  the  Britons,  headed  by  the  monks 
and  priestSj  and  accompanied  by  their  archi- 
tects, fled  mto  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 
countries  they  civilized  and  converted,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  instructed  in  the 
art  of  building  by  the  corporations  of  archi- 
tects. 

Whenever  we  read  of  the  extension  in 
barbarous  or  Pagan  countries  of ^  Christian- 
ity, and  the  conversion  of  their  inhabitants 
to  the  true  faith,  we  also  hear  of  the  propa- 

fation  of  the  art  of  building  in  the  same  places 
y  the  corporations  of  architects,  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  l^onary  Col- 
leges, for  the  new  religion  required  churches, 
and  in  time  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  speedily 
suggested  improvements  in  the  civil. 

m  time  all  the  religious  knowledge  and 
all  the  ardiitectural  skill  of  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  were  concentrated  in  the 
remote  reg^ions  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
whence  missionaries  were  sent  back  to 
England  to  convert  the  Pagan  Saxons. 
Thus  the  Venerable  Bede  telLs  us  {Ecd. 
Hist.,  Hb.  iii.,  cap.  4,  7)  that  West  Saxony 
was  converted  by  A^^bert,  an  Irish  bishop, 
and  East  Anglia,  by  Fursey,  a  Scotch  mis- 
sionary. From  England  these  energetic 
missionaries,  accompanied  by  their  pious 
architects,  passed  over  into  Europe,  and 
effectually  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  introducing  into 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even  Ire- 
land, the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the 
refinements  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  early 
records  the  word  Scotland  is  veiy  generally 
used  as  a  generic  term  to  indicate  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  error  arose 
most  probably  from  the  very  intimate  geo- 
mphical  and  social  connections  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  northern  Irish,  and  per- 
haps, also,  from  the  general  inaccuracy  of 
Ahe  histonans  of  that  period.    Thus  has 


arisen  the  very  common  opinion,  that  Scot« 
land  was  the  germ  whence  apranjg  all  the 
Christianity  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
that  the  same  country  was  the  craole  a1 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  Operative 
Masonry. 

This  historical  error,  by  which  the  glory 
of  Ireland  has  been  mereed  in  that  of  her 
sister  country.  Scotland,  has  been  preserved 
in  much  of  the  language  and  many  of  the 
traditions  of  modem  freemasonry.  Hence 
the  story  of  the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning  as 
the  birthplace  of  Masonry,  a  story  whidi  is 
still  the  favorite  of  the  freemasons  of  Scot- 
land. Hence  the  tradition  of  the  apocry- 
phal moimtain  of  Heroden,  situated  m  tne 
northwest  of  Scotland,  where  the  first  or 
metropolitan  Lodge  of  Europe  was  held; 
hence  the  high  degrees  of  Ecossais,  or  Scot- 
tish Master,  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  modem  philosophical  Masonry;  and 
hence  the  title  of  ''Scottish  Masonry,"  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  leading  Kites  of  Free- 
masonry, which  has,  however,  no  other  con- 
nection with  Scotland  than  that  historical 
one,  through  the  corporations  of  builders, 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  Institution. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  religious 
contests  between  the  original  Christians 
of  Britain  and  the  Papal  power,  which  after 
years  of  controversy  terminated  in  the 
submission  of  the  British  Bishops  to  the 
Pope.  As  soon  as  the  Papal  authority  was 
firmly  established  over  Europe,  the  Aoman 
Catholic  hierarchy  secured  the  services  of 
the  builders'  corporations,  and  these,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops, 
were  everywhere  engaged  as  ''travelling  free- 
masons,'*  m  the  construction  of  ecclesiastical 
and  regal  edifices. 

Henceforth  we  find  these  corporations  of 
builders  exercisinjg  their  art  in  all  countries, 
everywhere  proving,  as  Mr.  Hope  says,  by 
the  identity  of  their  designs,  that  they  were 
controlled  by  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciples, and  showing  in  every  other  way  the 
characteristics  of  a  corporation  or  gild.  So 
far  the  chain  of  connection  between  them 
and  the  Collegia  Artificum  at  Home  has  not 
been  broken. 

In  the  year  926  a  general  assembly  of 
these  builders  was  held  at  the  dty  of  York, 
in  England. 

Four  years  after,  in  930,  according  to 
Heboid,  Henry  the  Fowler  brought  these 
builders,  now  called  Masons,  from  England 
into  Germany,  and  employed  them  in  the 
construction  of  various  edifices,  such  as  the 
cathedrals  of  Magdeburg,  Meissen,  and 
Merseburg.  But  Krause,  who  is  better 
and  more  accurate  as  a  historian  than  Heboid, 
says  tliat,  as  respects  Germany,  the  first 
accotmt  that  we  nnd  of  these  corporations 
of  builders  is  at  the  epoch  when,  tmder  the 
direction  of  Edwin  of  Steinbach,  the  most 
distinguished  architects  had  conapregated 
from  all  parts  at  Strasburg  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
There   they   h^   their   general   assembly. 
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like  that  of  their  English  brethren  st  Ycnrk, 
enacted  Constitutions,  and  established,  at 
lengthy  a  Grand  Lodge,  to  whose  decisions 
numerous  Lodges  or  huttenf  subsequently 
organized  in  Germany,  Bohemia^  Hunsaiy, 
rauioe,  and  other  oountries,  yielded  obecu- 
enoe.  George  Eloes,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  entiUttl  Die  Freimawrerei  in  ihrer 
wakren  Bedeuiung,  has  supplied  us  with  a 
full  collation  of  the  statutes  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  these  Btrasburg  Masons. 
(See  Stone^Masons  of  Germany.) 

We  have  now  reached  recent  historical 
gpround,  and  can  readily  trace  these  asso- 
ciations of  buikiers  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  at  London, 
in  1717,  when  me  Lodges  abandoned  their 
operative  charters  and  became  exclusively 
speculative.  The  record  of  the  continued 
existence  of  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  from  that  day  to  this,  in  every 
civilised  country  of  the  world,  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  Masonic  student.  To  repeat 
it  would  be  a  tedious  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  history^  and  now  what  is 
the  necessary  deduction?  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Krause  is  correct  in  his  theory 
that  the  incunabula — ^the  cradle  or  birth- 
place— of  the  modem  Masonic  Lodges  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Colleges  of  Archi- 
tects. That  theory  is  correct,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  outward  form  and  mode  of 
working  of  the  Lodges.  To  the  Colleges  are 
they  indebted  for  everything  that  distin- 
guished them  as  a  gild  or  corporation, 
and  especially  are  they  indebtea  to  the 
architectural  character  of  these  Colleges  for 
the  fact^  so  singular  in  Freemasonry^  that 
its  religious  symbolism — ^that  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  institutions — 
is  fotmded  on  the  elements,  the  working- 
tools,  and  the  technical  language  of  the 
stone-masons'  art. 

But  when  we  view  Freemasonry  in  a 
higher  aspect,  when  we  look  at  it  as  a  science 
of  symbolism,  the  whole  of  which  sym- 
bolism is  directed  to  but  one  point,  namely, 
the  elucidation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  two  lives,  the  present  and  the  future, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  Colleges  of  Rome, 
which  were  only  operative  associations, 
the  speculative  Craft  has  borrowed  from  the 
older  type  to  be  found  in  the  Ancient  Mys- 
terieSi  where  the  same  doctrine  was  taught 
in  a  similar  manner.  Krause  does  not,  it 
is  true,  altogether  omit  a  reference  to  the 
priests  of  Greece,  who,  he  thinks,  were  in 
some  way  the  original  whence  the  Roman 
CoUeges  derived  their  existence;  but  he 
has  not  pressed  the  point.  He  nves  in  his 
theory  a  preeminence  to  Uie  UoUegee  to 
which  they  are  not  in  truth  entitled. 

Romvel*  In  the  Hiramic  legend  of  some  of 
the  hkh  degrees,  this  is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  assassins  of  the  Hiird  Deeree. 
This  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  wonung 
of  Stuart  Masonry,  in  giving  names  of  infamy 


m  the  legends  of  the  Order  to  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Bro.  Albert  Pike's  sugges- 
ticm,  that  this  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
Cromwell.  If  with  them  Hiram  was  but  a 
symbol  of  Charles  I.,  then  the  assassin  of 
£uram  waspn^ierly  ratibolised  by  CromwelL 

Eosaic  System*  The  system  of  Masonry 
tani^t  by  Rosa  in  the  Lodges  which  he  estab- 
lished in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  which 
were  hence  sometimes  called  **  Rosiuc  Lodges." 
Althoufdi  he  professed  that  it  was  the  system 
gI  the  Qermont  Chapter,  for  the  propanition 
of  whidi  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Baron 
Von  Printsen,  he  had  mixed  with  that  system 
many  alchemical  and  theosophic  notions  of 
his  own.  The  system  was  at  first  popular, 
but  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  greater  attrac- 
tions of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Obs^ance,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Germany  by  the 
Baron  von  Hund. 

Rosa,  Phlllpp  Samud*  Bom  at  Ysen- 
berg:  at  one  time  a  Lutheran  derflprman,  and 
in  1757  rector  of  the  Cathedral  <m  St.  James 
at  Berlin.  He  was  initiated  into  Masonry  in 
the  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes,  and  Von 
Printsen  naving  established  a  Chapter  of  the 
hi^  degrees  at  Berlin  on  the  system  of  the 
French  Chwter  of  Clermont,  Kosa  was  ap- 
pointed his  aqHity,  and  sent  by  him  to  propa- 
flBLie  the  system.  He  visited  various  places 
m  Germany.  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  Denman:  and  Sweden,  althougjh  well  re- 
ceived personally  on  account  of  his  pleasing 
mannoB,  he  made  no  progress  in  the  estab- 
lidunent  ci  the  Rite;  but  his  success  was  far 
better  in  Germany  and  Holland,  where  he 
organised  many  Lodges  of  the  In^  degrees, 
engraf  tins  them  on  the  English  system,  which 
alone  had  been  theretofore  known  in  those 
countries.  Rosa  was  a  mystic  and  a  pre- 
tended alchemist,  and  as  a  Masonic  charlatan 
accumulated  large  sums  of  money  by  the  sale 
of  degrees  and  decorations.  Lenning  does  not 
speak  well  of  his  moral  conduct,  but  some  ccMi- 
temporary  writers  describe  him  as  a  man  of 
very  attractive  manners,  to  which  indeed  may 
be  ascribed  his  popularity  as  a  Masonic  leader. 
While  residing  at  Halle,  he,  in  1765,  issued  a 
protestation  a^unst  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Jena,  which  had  been  convoked  in 
that  year  by  the  impostor  Johnson.  But  it 
met  with  no  success,  and  thenceforth  Rosa 
faded  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Ma- 
sonic worki.  We  can  leam  nothing  of  his 
subsequent  life,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his 
death. 

Base.  The  symbolism  of  the  rose  among 
the  ancients  was  twofold.  First,  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  love.  It 
becnune  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  hence 
came  the  expression  ''under  the  rose,''  to  in- 
dicate that  whidi  was  spoken  in  confidence. 
Again,  as  it  was  dedicatea  to  Venus  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  generative  energy  of  nature, 
it  became  the  symbol  of  immortality.  In 
this  latter  and  more  recondite  sense  it  was,  in 
Christian  symbologyr,  transferred  to  Christ, 
through  whom  "lue  and  immortality  were 
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brought  to  light."  The  "rose  of  Sharon"  of 
the  Book  of  Cantides  is  alwavB  applied  to 
Christ,  and  hence  Fuller  (Pisgah  Sight  of  Pal- 
estine) calls  him  "that  prime  rose  and  lily." 
Thus  we  see  the  significance  of  the  rose  on  the 
cross  as  a  part  of  the  jewel  of  the  Rose  Croix 
Degree.  Keghellini  (vol.  i.,  p.  358),  after 
showing  that  anciently  the  rose  was  the  sym- 
bol of  secrecy,  and  the  cross  of  immortality, 
eays  that  the  two  united  symbols  of  a  rose 
resting  on  a  cross  always  indicate  the  secret 


cfimmorialiiy,  Ragon  agreeswith  him  in  this 
opinion,  and  says  that  it  is  the  simplest  mode 
01  writing  that  dogma.  But  he  subsequently 
gives  a  different  explanation,  namely,  that  as 
the  rose  was  the  emblem  of  the  female  prind* 
pie,  and  the  cross  or  triple  phallus  of  the  male, 
the  two  together,  like  the  Indian  lingam,  sjrm- 
bolized  universal  generation.  But  Ragon, 
who  has  adopted  the  theory  of  the  astronom- 
ical origin  of  Freemasoniy,  like  all  theorists, 
often  carries  his  speculations  on  this  subject 
to  an  extreme  point.  A  simpler  allusion  will 
better  suit  the  character  and  teaching  of  the 
degree  in  its  modem  organization.  The  rose 
is  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  the  cross,  the  S3rm- 
bol  of  his  death — ^the  two  united,  the  rose  sus- 
pended on  the  cross — signify  his  death  on  the 
cross,  whereby  the  secret  d  immortality  was 
taught  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  rose  on 
the  cross  is  Christ  crucified. 

Kose  Mid  Triple  Cross.  A  degree  con- 
tained in  the  Arddvee  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint 
Louis  des  Amis  R^unis  at  Calais. 

Rose  Croix*  French.  lAteanJfy,  BoaeCrasa. 

1.  The  Seventh  Deacee  of  the  French 
Rite;  2.  The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Philar 
lethes;  3.  The  Eighth  D^ree  of  the  Mother 
Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite;  4. 
The  Twelfth  Degree  of  the  Elect  of  Truth; 


5.  The  Eighteenth  Degree  of  the  Mother 
Scottish  Lodge  of  Marseilles;  6.  The  Eight- 
eenth D^ree  of  the  Rite  of  Heredom,  or  of 
Perfection. 

Kose  Croix,  Bretiiren  of  tlie.  Thory 
says  (Fondat,  du  G.  Or,,  p.  163)  that  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic 
Scottish  Rite  at  Paris  contain  the  manuscripts 
and  books  of  a  secret  sodety  which  existed  at 
The  Hague  in  1622,  where  it  was  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Freres  de  la  Rose  Croix,  which 
metended  to  have  emanated  from  the  original 
Kodcrudan  orginization  of  Christian  R^n- 
kruz.  Hence  Thorv  thinks  that  the  Philo- 
sophic Rite  was  only  a  continuation  of  this 
sodety  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Rose  Croix. 

Kose  Croix,  Jacobite*  The  original  Rose 
Croix  conferred  in  the  Chapter  of  Arras, 
whose  Charter  was  said  to  have  been  granted 
bv  the  Pretender,  was  so  called  with  a  political 
auudon  to  King  James  III.,  whose  adherents 
were  known  as  Jacobites. 

Kose  Croix,  Jewel  of  tlie.  Although 
there  are  six  well-known  Rose  Croix  degrees, 
bdon^g  to  as  many  systems,  the  \emeL  has 
invariably  remained  the  same,  while  the  in- 
terpretation has  somewhat  differed.  The 
usual  jewd  of  a  Rose  Croix  Knight  and 
also  that  of  the  M.  Wise  Sov.  of  an  En^ish 
Chapter  are  presented  in  opposite  column. 

Kose  Croix,  Knight.  (Chevalier  Rose 
Croix.)  The  Ekhteenth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Perfection.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Prince  of 
Rose  Croix  of  the  Andent  and  Accepted  Rite. 

Kose  Croix,  Blafnetic.  The  Thirty- 
eid^th  Dttzree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Kose  Croix  of  Germany*  A  Hermetic 
degree,  which  Ragon  says  belongs  rather  to 
the  class  of  Elus  than  to  that  of  Kose  Ooix. 

Kose  Croix  of  Gold,  Bretbren  of  tlie. 
{Frhree  de  la  Roee  Croix  (TOr,)  An  alchemical 
and  Hermetic  society,  which  was  founded  in 
Germany  in  1777.  It  promised  to  its  disdples 
the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and 
the  panacea  or  art  of  prolonging  life.  The 
Baron  Gldchen,  who  was  Seo^tary  for  the 
German  language  of  the  Philalethan  Congress 
at  Paris  in  1785,  gives  the  following  history  of 
the  organization  of  this  sodety: 

"The  members  of  the  Rose  Croix  affirm 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  authors  and  su- 
periors of  Freemasonry,  to  all  of  whose  sym- 
bols they  give  a  hermetical  interpretation. 
The  Masons,  they  say,  came  into  Eng^land 
tmder  King  Arthur.  Raymond  Lully  initi- 
ated Henry  IV.  The  Grand  Mastm  were 
formerly  dedsnated,  as  now,  by  the  titles  of 
John  I.,  II.,  ITI.^  IV.,  etc. 

"Their  jewd  is  a  golden  compass  attached 
to  a  blue  ribbon,  the  83nnbol  of  purity  and 
^risdom.  The  prindpal  emblems  on  the  an- 
dent tracing-b<Mu:d  were  the  sun^  the  moon, 
aaad  the  double  trian^,  havine  m  its  centre 
the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  amhabet.  The 
brethren  wore  a  silver  rin^  on  wnidi  were  the 
letters  I.  A.  A.  T.,  the  imtials  of  Ignis,  Aer, 
Amia,  Terra, 

^'The  Andent  Rose  Croix  recognized  only 
three  degrees;  the  third  d^^ree,  as  we  now 
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know  it,  has  been  substituted  for  another  more 
si^ficant  one." 

The  Baron  de  Weeterode,  in  a  letter  dated 
1784,  and  quoted  bjr  Thory  (Act.  Lot.,  i.,  336), 
gives  another  mytmcal  account.    He  says: 

''The  disciples  of  the  Rose  Croix  came,  in 
1188,  from  the  East  into  Europe,  for  the  propa- 
^tion  of  Christianity  after  the  troubles  in 
Palestine.  Three  of  them  founded  in  Scot- 
land the  Order  of  the  Masons  of  the  East 
(Knights  of  the  East,)  to  serve  as  a  seminary 
for  instruction  in  the  most  sublime  sciences. 
This  Order  was  in  existence  in  1 196.  Edward, 
the  son  of  Henry  III.,  was  received  into  the 
society  of  the  Rose  Croix  by  Raymond  Lully. 
At  that  time  only  learned  men  and  persons  of 
high  rank  were  admitted. 

"  Their  founder  was  a  seraphic  priest  of  Alex- 
andria, a  magus  of  Egypt  named  Ormesius, 
or  Ormus.  who  with  six  of  his  companions  was 
convertea  in  the  year  96  by  St.  Mark.  He 
purified  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  accord- 
mg  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
founded  the  society  of  Ormus.  that  is  to  say, 
the  Sages  of  Light,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
gave  a  red  cross  as  a  decoration.  About  the 
same  time  the  Essenes  and  other  Jews  founded 
a  school  of  Solomonic  wisdom,  to  which  the 
disciples  of  Ormus  united  themselves.  Then 
the  society  was  divided  into  various  Orders 
known  as  the  Conservators  of  Mosaic  Secrets, 
of  Hermetic  ScM^ets,  etc. 

''Several  members  of  the  association  having 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  pride,  seven 
Masters  united,  effected  a  reform,  adopted  a 
modem  constitution,  and  collected  together 
on  their  tracing-board  all  the  allegories  of  the 
hermetic  work." 

In  this  almost  altogether  fabulous  narrative 
we  find  an  inextricable  confusion  of  the  Rose 
Croix  Masons  and  the  Rosicrucian  philoso- 
phers. 

Rose  Croix  of  Heredom.  The  First  De- 
gree of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  the  Eight- 
eenth of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  the 
Eighteenth  of  the  Rite  of  Flection,  the  Nine- 
tieth of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim,  and  some  others 
affix  to  the  title  of  Rose  Croix  that  of  Heredom, 
for  the  signification  of  which  see  the  word. 

Bose  Croix  of  the  Dames*  (Rose  Croix 
dee  Dames.)  This  degree,  c^ed  also  the  Ladies 
of  Beneficence  (Chevalieres  de  laBienfaisance), 
is  the  Sixth  Capitular  or  Ninth  Degree  of  the 
French  Rite  of  Adoption.  It  is  not  only 
Christian,  but  Roman  Catholic  in  its  chuuc- 
ter,  and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Jesuitical 
svstem  as  first  promulgated  in  the  Rose  Croix 
Chapter  of  Arras. 

Bose  Croix  of  the  Grand  Bosary*  (Rose 
Croix  du  Grand  Rosaire.)  The  Fourth  and 
hi^est  Rose  Croix  Chapter  of  the  Primitive 
Rite. 

Bose  Croix,  Phflosophlc*  A  German 
Hermetic  dej^ee  foimd  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Pyron,  and  m  the  Archives  of  the  Philosophic 
Scottish  Rite.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Rose  Croix,  of  whom  Thory 
thinks  that  that  Rite  is  only  a  continuation. 

Bose  CrolXy  Prince  of.    French,  Souverain 


Prince  Rose  Croix.  German,  Prim  vom 
Rosenkruz,  This  important  degree  is^  of  all 
the  high  grades,  the  most  widely  diffused, 
being  found  in  numerous  Rites.  It  is  the 
Eiehteentb  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  the  Seventh  of  the  French  or  Mod- 
em, the  Eighteenth  of  the  Council  of  Emper- 
ors of  the  East  and  West,  the  Third  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  the  Twelfth  of  the 
Elect  of  Truth,  and  the  Seventh  of  the  Phila- 
lethes.  It  was  also  given,  formerly,  in  some 
Encampments  of  Knights  Templars,  and  was 
the  Sixth  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  En- 
campment of  Baldwyn  at  Bristol,  in  England. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
Rosicrucians,  who,  however,  similar  in  name, 
were  only  a  Hermetic  and  mystical  Order. 

The  degree  is  known  by  various  names: 
sometimes  its  possessors  are  called  ''Sov- 
erei^  Princes  of  Rose  Croix,"  sometimes 
"Prmces  of  Rose  Croix  de  Heroden,"  and 
sometimes  ''Kni^ts  of  the  Ea^le  and  Pel- 
ican." In  relation  to  its  origm.  Masonic 
writers  have  made  many  conffictine  state- 
ments, some  giving  it  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity than  others;  but  all  a^eeing  in 
supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  earhest  of  the 
higher  degrees.  The  name  has,  undoubt- 
edly, been  the  cause  of  much  of  this  confu- 
sion in  relation  to  its  history;  and  the  Masonic 
Degree  of  Rose  Croix  lias,  perhaps,  often 
been  oonfoimded  with  the  Kabbalistical 
and  alchemical  sect  of  ''Rosicrucians,"  or 
"Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross,"  among  whose 
adepts  the  names  of  such  men  as  Roger 
Bacon,  Paracelsus,  and  Elias  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary^  are  to  be  found.  Not- 
withstanding the  invidious  attempts  of 
Barruel  and  other  foes  of  Masonry  to  con- 
found the  two  Orders,  tiiere  is  a  ^eat  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Even  their  names, 
although  somewhat  similar  in  soimd,  are 
totally  different  in  signification.  The  Rosi- 
crucians, who  were  alchemists,  did  not 
derive  their  name,  like  the  Rose  Croix 
Masons^  from  the  emblems  of  the  rose  and 
cross — for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rose— but  from  the  Latin  ros,  signifying 
dew^  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  all  natural 
bodies  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  gold, 
and  cruXf  the  cross,  a  chemical  hieroglyphic 
of  Ught. 

Baron  de  Westerode,  who  wrote  in  1784^  in 
the  Acta  Latomorum  (i.,  336),  gives  the  earhest 
origin  of  any  Masonic  writer  to  the  degree  of 
Rose  Croix.  He  supposes  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted among  the  Knights  Templars  in  Pal- 
estine, in  the  vear  1188,  and  he  adds  that 
Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  III.  of 
Enghmd,  was  admitted  into  the  Order  by 
Raymond  LuUy  in  1196.  De  Westerode  names 
Ormesius.  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  had  been 
convertea  to  Christianity,  as  its  foimder. 

Some  have  sought  to  find  its  origin  in 
the  labors  of  Valentine  Andre&,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity.  But 
the  Rose  Croix  of  Masonry  and  the  Her- 
metic Rosicrucianism  of  Andre&  were  two 
entirely  different  things;  and  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between 
them,  at  least  any  sudi  connection  as  would 
make  one  the  legitimate  successor  of  ike 
other.  J.  G.  Bunle,  in  a  work,  published 
in  Gdttingen  in  1804,  under  the  title  of 
Ueber  den  UrsvrTmg  und  die  vomehmsten 
Schickeale  der  (Men  der  RosenkreiUzer  und 
FreimaureTf  reverses  this  theory,  and  sup- 
poses the  Rosicrucians  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Freemasons;  and  Higdns,  in  his  Ana- 
ealypsis  (ii.,  388),  thinks  uiat  the  ''modem 
Templars,  the  Rosicrucians,  and  the  Masons 
are  uttle  more  than  different  Lodges  of  one 
Order,"  all  of  which  is  only  a  confusion  of 
history  in  conseauence  of  a  confounding 
of  names.  It  is  tnus  that  Inge  has  written 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Origine  de  la  Rose 
Croix  (Globe,  vol.  iii.);  but  as  he  has,  with 
true  Gallic  insouciance  of  names,  spoken 
indifferently  of  the  Rose  Croix  Masons  and 
the  Rosicrucian  Adepts,  his  statements  sup- 
ply no  facts  available  lor  historv. 

The  Baron  de  Gleichen,  who  was^  in 
1785,  the  German  secretary  of  the  Philale- 
than  Congress  at  Paris,  says  that  the  Rose 
Croix  and  the  Masons  were  united  in  Eng- 
land under  King  Arthur.  (Acla  Lot,,  i.,  336.) 
But  he  has,  undoubtedly,  mixed  up  Rosi- 
crucianism  with  the  Masonic  legends  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  his  asser- 
tions must  go  for  nothing. 

Others,  again,  have  looked  for  the  origin 
of  the  Rose  Croix  Degree,  or,  at  least,  of 
its  emblems,  in  the  Symbola  divina  et  hvr 
mana  vontificum,  imperaloTum,  regum  of 
James  Typot,  or  Typotius,  the  historiogra- 
pher of  the  £mperor  Rudolph  11.^  a  work 
which  was  published  in  1601:  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  of  it  wnich  is  devoted 
to  the  "sjrmbol  of  the  holy  cross"  that  the 
allusions  are  supposed  to  be  found  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  author's  knowl- 
edge of  this  degree.  But  Ragon  refutes 
the  idea  of  any  connection  between  the 
mnbok  of  Typotius  and  those  of  the  Rose 
Croix.  Robison  {Proofs^  p.  72)  also  charges 
Von  Hund  with  borrowing  his  symbols  from 
the  same  work,  in  which,  however,  he  de- 
dares  "  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  Masonry 
or  Templars." 

Clavel,  with  his  usual  boldness  of  asser- 
tion, which  is  too  often  independent  of 
facts,  declares  that  the  degree  was  invented 
b}r  tne  Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
mining the  insidious  attacks  of  the  free- 
thinkers upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  that  the  philosophers  parried  the  at- 
tempt by  seizing  upon  the  degree  and  giving 
to  all  its  s3rmbols  an  astronomical  significi^ 
tion.  Clavel's  opinion  is  probably  derived 
from  one  of  those  sweeping  charges  of  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  in  which  that  systematic 
enemy  of  our  Institution  declares  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv,  the  Jesuits  interfered  considerably 
with  Masonry,  '' insinuating  themselves  into 
the  Lodges,  and  contributing  to  increase 
that  religious  mysticism  that  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order." 


But  there  is  no  better  evidence  than  these 
mere  vague  assertions  of  the  connection 
of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Rose  Croix  Degree. 

Oliver  (Zxzndm.,  ii.,  81)  savs  that  the  ear- 
liest notice  that  he  finds  of  this  degree  is 
in  a  publication  of  1613,  entitled  La  Ri* 
formation  universelle  du  monde  eniier  avec  la 
fama  fratemilatis  de  VOrdre  respectable  de 
la  Rose  Croix,  But  he  adds,  that  '4t  was 
known  much  sooner,  although  not  probably 
as  a  decree  in  Masonry;  for  it  existed  as  a 
cabalistic  science  from  the  earliest  times 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  Jews  and  Moors  in  times  more 
recent." 

Oliver,  however,  undoubtedly,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  paragraph,  confounds  the 
Masonic  Rose  Croix  with  the  alchemical 
Rosicrucians;  and  the  former  is  singularly 
inconsistent  with  the  details  that  he  gives 
in  reference  to  the  Rosy  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland. 

There  is  a  tradition,  into  whose  authen- 
ticity I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Order,  many  of  the 
Knights  repaired  to  Scotland  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Bruce;  and  that  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  which  took  place  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day.  in  the  year  1314,  this  mon- 
arch instituted  the  Royal  Order  of  Here- 
dom  and  Knight  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and 
established  the  chief  seat  of  the  Order  at 
Kilwinning.  From  that  Order,  it  seems  to 
us  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  present 
degree  of  Rose  Croix  de  Heroden  may 
have  taken  its  origin.  In  two  respects,  at 
least,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  systems:  they 
both  claim  the  kin^om  of  Scotland  and 
the  Abbey  of  Kilwmning  as  having  been 
at  one  time  their  chief  seat  of  government, 
and  they  both  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
to  give  a  Christian  explanation  to  Ancient 
Crsat  Masonry.  There  is,  besides,  a  simi- 
larity in  the  names  of  the  de^^ees  of  ''Rose 
Croix  de  Heroden,"  and  ''Heredom  and 
Rosy  Cross,"  amounting  almost  to  an  iden- 
tity, which  appears  to  indicate  a  very  intimate 
relation  of  one  to  the  other. 

The  subject,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable confusion,  and  I  confess  that, 
after  all  my  researches,  I  am  still  unable 
distinctly  to  point  to  the  period  when,  and 
to  the  place  where,  the  present  degree  of 
Rose  Croix  received  its  organization  as  a 
Masonic  grade. 

We  have  this  much  of  history  to  guide 
us.  In  the  year  1747,  the  Pretender,  fiince 
Charles  Edward,  is  said  to  have  established  a 
Chapter  in  the  town  of  Arras,  in  France,  with 
the  title  of  the  '^Chapitre  Primordial  de 
Rose  Croix."  The  Charter  of  this  body  is 
now  extant  in  an  authenticated  copy  de- 
posited in  the  departmental  archives  of  Arras. 
In  it  the  Pretender  styles  himself  "King 
of  England}  France,  Scotland,  and  Irelanoj 
and,  by  virtue  of  this.  Sovereign  Grand 
Master  of  the  Chapter  of  H.  known  under 
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the  title  of  the  Eagle  and  Pelican,  and, 
since  our  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  under 
that  (d  Rose  Croix."  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  title  of  "Rose  Croix''  was 
first  known  in  1747;  and  that  the  degree  had 
been  formerly  known  as  ''Kni^t  of  the 
Eagle  and  Pelican^"  a  title  which  it  still 
retains.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Rose 
Oroix  Degree  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Rosy  Cross  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Order  of 
Heredom^  but  in  passing  from  Scotland  to 
France  it  greatly  chan|red  its  form  and 
organization,  as  it  resembles  in  no  respect 
its  archetype,  except  that  both  are  eminently 
Christian  m  their  design.  But  in  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  its 
organization  has  been  so  changed  that,  by 
a  more  Hberal  interpretation  of  its  s^on- 
holism,  it  has  been  rendered  less  sectarian 
and  more  tolerant  in  its  design.  For  while 
the  Christian  reference  is  preserved,  no 
peculiar  theologioil  dogma  is  retained,  and 
the  degree  is  made  cosmopolite  in  its  char- 
acter. 

It  was,  indeed^  on  its  first  inception,  an 
attempt  to  Christianize  Freemasonry;  to 
apply  the  rites,  and  symbols,  and  tracutions 
01  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  to  the  last  and 
greatest  dispensation;  to  add  to  the  first 
Temple  of  Solomon  and  the  second  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  a  third,  that  to  which  Christ  al- 
luded when  he  said,  ''Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  will  I  raise  it  up."  The 
great  discovery  which  was  made  in  the 
Koyal  Arch  ceases  to  be  of  value  in  this 
degree^  for  it  another  is  substituted  of  more 
Clmstian  application;  the  Wisdom,  Stren|;th, 
and  Beauty  which  supported  the  ancient 
Temple  are  replaced  by  the  Christian  pillars 
of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  great  lights, 
of  course,  remain,  because  they  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  Masonry  {  but  the  three 
lesser  give  way  to  the  thirty-three,  which 
allude  to  the  years  of  the  Messiah's  sojourn- 
ing on  earth.  Everylliing,  in  short,  about 
the  degree^  is  Christian;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  Christian  teachings  of 
the  decree  hiave  been  applied  to  the  sub- 
lime prmciples  of  a  univ^^  system,  and  an 
interpretation  and  iUustxation  of  me  doc- 
trines of  the  '^  Master  of  Nazareth,"  so 
adapted  to  the  Masonic  dogma  of  tolerance, 
that  men  of  every  faith  may  embrace  ana 
respect  them.  It  thus  penorms  a  noble 
mission.  It  obliterates^  alike,  the  intol- 
erance of  those  Christians  who  soudit  to 
erect  an  impassable  barrier  around  the 
sheepfold,  ana  the  eoual  intolerance  of  those 
of  other  religions  who  would  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  ''Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?" 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,  whence  the  Rose  Croix  Masons  of  the 
United  States  have  received  the  degree,  it  is 
placed  as  the  eighteenth  on  the  list.  It  is 
confeixed  in  a  body  called  a  "Chapter." 
which  derives  its  authority  immediately 
from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty- 
third,  and  wnich  confers  with  it  only  one 


other  and  inferior  degree,  that  of  "Knights 
of  the  East  and  West.  Its  principal  officers 
are  a  Most  Wise  Master  and  two  Wardens. 
Maundv  Thursday  and  Easter  Sunday  are 
two  obligatory  days  of  meeting. 

The  aspirant  for  the  degree  makes  the 
usual  application  duly  recommended;  and 
if  accepted,  is  reauired,  before  initiation,  to 
make  certain  declarations  which  shall  show 
his  competency  for  the  honor  which  he 
BeekB,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  high 
estimation  ^itertained  of  the  degree  by 
those  who  alreadv  possess  it. 

The  jewel  of  the  Rose  Croix  is  a  golden 
compass,  extended  on  an  arc  to  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  circle,  or  twenty-two  and  a 
half  degrees.  The  h^Ml  of  the  compass  is 
surmounted  by  a  triple  crown,  consisting 
of  three  series  of  points  arranged  by  three, 
five,  and  seven.  Between  the  legs  of  the 
compass  is  a  cross  resting  on  the  arc;  its 
center  is  occupied  by  a  full-blown  rose, 
whose  stem  twmes  around  the  lower  limb 
of  the  cross:  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  on 
the  same  side  on  whidi  the  rose  is  exhib- 
ited, is  the  figure  of  a  pelican  wounding  its 
breast  to  feed  its  young  which  are  in  a  nest 
surroimding  it,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  jewel  is  the  fisure  of  an  eagle  with  wings 
displayed.  On  the  arc  of  t£e  circle,  the 
P .  * .  W .  * .  of  the  degree  is  engraved  in  the 
cipher  of  the  Order. 

In  this  jewel  are  included  the  most  im- 
portant s3rmbols  of  the  degree.  The  Cross, 
the  Rose,  the  PeUcan,  and  the  Eaglt  are  all 
important  symbols,  the  explanations  of  which 
win  go  far  to  a  coniprehension  of  what  is  the 
true  design  of  the  Rose  Croix  Order.  They 
may  be  se«i  in  this  work  under  their  respec- 
tive titles. 

Rose  €rolx»  Rectified*  The  name  given 
by  F.  J.  W.  Sclu^er  to  his  Rite  of  seven  magi- 
cal, theosophical,  and  alchemical  degrees. 
(See  SchroeaeTf  Friederich  Joseph  WUhdm,) 

Rose  Croix,  Sovereign  Prinee  oi.  Be- 
cause of  its  great  importance  in  the  Masonic 
system,  and  of  the  many  privileges  possessed 
by  its  possessors,  the  epithet  of  ''"Sovereign" 
has  been  almost  universally  bestowed  upon 
the  degree  of  Prince  of  Rose  Croix.  Recently, 
however,  the  Mother  Council  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston  has 
discarded  this  title,  and  directed  that  the  word 
"Sovereign"  shall  oi^y  be  applied  to  the 
Thirty-tmrd  Degree  of  the  Rite;  and  this  is 
now  the  usage  in  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

Rose,  Kniglits  and  Ladles  of  the.  See 
Knight  of  the  Rose. 

Rose,  Order  of  the.  A  Masonic  adven- 
turer, Franz  Rudolph  Van  Grossing,  but 
whose  proper  name,  Wadzeck  says,  was  Frans 
Matth&us  Grossinger,  established^as  a  finan- 
cial speculation,  at  Berlin,  in  1778.  an  an- 
drogynous society,  which  he  callea  Rosen^ 
Order,  or  the  Order  of  the  Rose.  It  consisted 
of  two  degrees:  1.  Female  Friends,  and  2. 
Confidants;  and  the  meetings  of  the  society 
were  designated  as  "holding  the  rose."    The 
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■oGMty  had  but  a  brief  duration,  and  the  life 
and  adyentures  of  the  founder  and  the  secrets 
of  the  Older  were  published  in  1789,  by 
Friederioh  Wadceok,  in  a  work  entitled  Le6en 
und  Schiduale  det  berHehHgUn  F.  B.  Van 
GroBsvng, 

Iloseiikreiis,  Chrlstfam*  An  assumed 
name,  invented,  it  is  supposed,  by  John  Val- 
entine Andreil,  by  which  he  designated  a  fic- 
titious person,  to  whom  he  has  attributed  the 
invention  of  i^osurucianwrn,  which  see. 

Rostemclaiilsm*  Many  writers  have 
sought  to  discover  a  dose  connection  between 
the  Rosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons,  and 
some,  indeed,  have  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  latter  are  only  the  successors  of  the  former. 
Whether  this  opmion  be  correct  or  not,  there 
are  sufficient  coincidences  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  to  render  the  history  of  Rosi- 
crudanism  highly  interesting  to  the  Masonic 
student. 

There  appeared  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1614, 
a  work  befuing  the  title  of  AUgmeine  una 
GenerdURrformaHon  der  gcmzen  vmien  Well, 
Benthen  der  Fama  FratemUatU  des  LMichen 
Ordens  des  Bosencreitzes  an  aUe  QeUhrie  vnd 
HOupier  Euroj)d  ffeachruben,  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1615,  and  several  subsequent 
ones^  and  in  1652  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Ens^ish  public  in  a  translation  by  the  cele- 
brated adept,  Thomas  Vaughan,  under  the 
tiUe  of  Fame  and  Confession  of  Rosie-Cross. 

This  work  has  been  attributed,  although  not 
without  question,  to  the  philosopher  and 
theologian,  John  Valentine  Andre&,  who  is  re- 
ported, on  the  authority  of  the  preacher,  M.  C. 
Hirschen.  to  have  confessed  that  he,  with 
thirty  others  in  Wurtemberg,  had  sent  forth 
the  Fama  FratemiiaHs:  that  under  this  veil 
they  might  discover  who  were  the  true  lovers 
of  wisdom,  and  induce  them  to  come  forward. 

In  this  work  Andre&gives  an  account  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Qiristian  Roeenkreus.  a 
fictitious  personage,  whom  he  makes  the 
founder  of  the  pretended  Society  of  Rosi- 
crucians. 

According  to  Andre&'s  tale,  Rosenkreux  was 
of  good  birth,  but,  being  poor,  was  compelled 
to  enter  a  monastery  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  Hfe.  At  the  age  of  100  years,  he  started 
with  one  of  the  monks  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hobr  Sepulcher.  On  their  arrival  at  the  island 
ci  Cyprus,  the  monk  was  taken  sick  and  died, 
but  Kosenkreua  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
At  Damascus  he  remained  for  three  years,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sci- 
enoes,  tausht  by  the  sases  of  that  city.  He 
then  sailed;  for  Egypt,  where  he  continued  his 
studies;  and,  having  traversed  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  at  length  arrived  at  Fes,  in 
Morocco,  as  he  had  been  directed  by  his  maa- 
ters  of  Damascus.  He  passed  two  years  in 
acquiring  further  information  from  the  phi- 
losophers of  Africa,  and  then  crossed  over  mto 
%>am.  There,  however,  he  met  with  an  un- 
favorable reception,  ana  then  determined  to 
return  to  Qermany,  and  give  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen the  ben^t  of  his  studies  and  re« 
■carches,  and  to  establish  there  a  society  for 


the  cultivation  of  the  sdenoes  which  he  haa 
acquired  during  his  travels.  Accordingly,  he 
selected  three  of  the  monks  of  the  old  convent 
in  which  he  was  educated.  To  them  he  im- 
parted his  knowledge,  imder  a  solemn  vow  of 
secrecy.  He  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of 
committing  his  instructions  to  writing,  and 
forming  a  magic  vocabulary  for  the  benefit  of 
future  students.  Th^  were  also  taught  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  prescribed  gratui- 
tously for  all  the  sick  who  applied  to  them. 
But  the  number  of  their  patients  soon  ma- 
teriallv  interfering  with  their  other  labors, 
and  the  new  edifice,  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  being  now  finished,  Father  Christian, 
as  he  was  <^ed,  resolved  to  enlarge  his  soci- 
ety by  the  initiation  of  four  new  members. 

The  eight  brethren  bemg  now  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  m3rsterie8^  they  agreeato 
separate — ^two  to  remain  with  Father  Chris- 
tian, and  the  others  to  travel,  but  to  return  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  and  mutually  to  com- 
municate the  resmts  of  their  experience.  The 
two  who  had  remained  at  home  were  then  re* 
lieved  by  two  of  the  others,  and  they  again 
separated  for  another  year. 

The  society  thus  formed  was  governed  by  a 
code  of  laws,  by  which  they  agreed  that  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  no  occupation 
except  that  of  physic^  which  they  were  to  prac- 
tise without  pecuniary  reward;  that  they 
would  not  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  any  peculiar  costume: 
that  each  one  should  annually  present  himselr 
at  the  House  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  or  send  an 
excuse  for  his  absence;  that  each  one  should, 
during  his  life,  appoint  somebody  to  suc- 
ceed him  at  his  death;  that  the  letters  R.  C. 
were  to  be  their  title  and  watchword;  and 
that  the  brotherhood  should  be  kept  a  secret 
for  one  hundred  years. 

At  the  age  of  106  years  Father  Christian 
Rosenkreus  died,  and  was  buried  by  the  two 
brethren  who  had  remained  with  him;  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  remained  a  secret  to  all  of 
the  rest — the  two  carrying  the  mysteiy  with 
them  to  the  grave.  The  societv,  however, 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
founder,  to  exist,  but  unknown  to  the  world, 
always  consisting  of  eight  members.  There 
was  a  tradition  among  them,  that  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  grave  of 
Father  Roeenkreus  was  to  be  discovered,  and 
the  brotherhood  no  longer  remain  a  secret. 
About  that  time  the  brethren  b^an  to  make 
some  alterations  in  their  buildmg,  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  to  a  more  fittii^;  situation 
the  memorial  table  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  members  of 
the  fraternity.  The  plate  was  of  brass,  and 
was  afBxed  to  the  wall  oy  a  nail  driven  through 
its  center;  but  so  firmly  was  it  attached,  that 
in  tearing  it  away,  a  portion  of  the  plaster 
came  off  and  exposed  a  secret  door.  Upon 
removing  the  incrustation  on  the  door,  there 
appeared  written  in  large  letters,  ''Post  cxx 
.^jmos  Patbbo" — after  one  nundred  and 
twenty  years  I  wiU  open.  Returning  the  next 
morning  to   «'«^new    their  researches,   they 
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opened  the  door  and  discovered  a  heptagonal 
vault,  each  of  its  seven  sides  beingfive  feet 
wide,  and  in  height  ei^t  feet.  The  light 
was  received  from  an  artificial  sun  in  the  roof, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tiie  floor  there  stood,  in- 
stead of  a  tomb,  a  circular  altar,  on  which  was 
an  inscription,  importing  that  this  apart- 
ment, as  a  compenoiimi  of  the  universe,  had 
been  erected  by  Christian  Rosenkreuz.  Other 
later  inscriptions  about  the  apartment — such 
as  Je8ii8  mihi  omnia;  Leais  jugum;  lAbertas 
Evangdii:  Jesus  is  my  aU;  the  yoke  of  the 
law;  the  liberty  of  the  Goi^el — vindicated  the 
Chnstian  character  of  the  Duilder.  In  each 
of  the  sides  was  a  door  opening  into  a  closet . 
and  in  these  closets  they  found  many  rare  ana 
valuable  articles,  such  as  the  life  of  the  founder, 
the  vocabulary  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  Order,  together  with  bells^  mirrors, 
burning  lamp6,ana  other  curious  articles.  On 
removing  the  altar  and  a  brass  plate  beneath 
it,  they  came  upon  the  body  of  Kosenkreuz  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians  given  by  Andre&  in  his  Fama  Fra^ 
temitaiia.  It  is  evidently  a  romance;  and 
scholars  now  generally  assent  to  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Nicolai,  that  Andre&,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  his  book,  was  a 
young  man  full  of  excitement,  seeing  the  de- 
fects of  the  sciences,  the  theology,  and  the 
manners  of  his  time,  sought  to  purify  them; 
and,  to  accomplish  this  design,  imagmed  the 
union  into  one  Dody  of  all  those  who,  like  him- 
self, were  the  admirers  of  true  virtue;  in  other 
words,  that  he  wrote  this  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Rosicrucianism  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing,  by  a  poetical  fiction,  his 
peculiar  views  of  moraJs  and  rehgion. 

But  the  fiction  was  readily  accepted  as  a 
truth  by  most  people,  and  the  invisible  society 
of  Ros^ikreus  was  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
many  who  wished  to  unite  with  it.  The  sen- 
sation produced  in  Germany  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Andre&'s  book  was  great;  letters 
poured  in  on  all  sides  from  those  who  desired 
to  become  members  of  the  Order,  and  who,  as 
proofs  of  their  qualifications,  presented  their 
claims  to  skill  m  Alchemy  and  Kabbalism. 
No  answers,  of  course,  having  been  received 
to  these  petitions  for  initiation,  most  of  the 
applicants  were  discouraged  and  retired;  but 
some  were  bold,  became  impostors,  and  pro- 
claimed that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the 
society,  and  exercised  their  fraud  upon  those 
who  were  credulous  enough  to  beheve  them. 
There  are  records  that  some  of  these  charla- 
tans, who  extorted  money  from  their  dupes, 
were  punished  for  their  offense  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  some 
otJier  German  cities.  There  was,  too,  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  year  1722,  a  Society  of  Alchemists, 
who  called  themselves  Rosicrucians,  ana 
who  claimed  that  Christian  Rosenkreuz  was 
their  foimder,  and  that  they  had  afl&liated  so- 
cieties in  many  of  the  German  cities.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  self-created 
society,  and  that  it  had  nothing  in  common, 
except  the  name,  with  the  imaginary  brother- 


hood inv^ited  by  Andre&.  Des  Cartes,  in- 
deed,  says  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  Rosi- 
crudan  Lodge  in  Germany. 

But  although  the  brotherhood  of  Rosen- 
kreuz, as  described  by  Andrea  in  his  Fama 
Fratemitatis,  his  Chemical  Nwptuah,  and 
other  works,  never  had  a  real  tangible  exist- 
ence as  an  organized  society,  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Andre&  took  root,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  philosophic  sect  of  the  Rosicrucians,  many 
of  whom  were  to  be  foimd,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
Engluid.  Among  these  were  such  men  as 
Michael  Maier,  Richard  Fludd,  and  Elias 
Ashmole.  Nicolai  even  thinks  that  he  has 
found  some  evidence  that  the  Fama  Fratemi" 
talis  suggested  to  Lord  Bacon  the  notion  of  his 
Instawratio  Magna,  But,  as  Vaughan  says 
{Hours  with  the  Mystics,  ii.,  104),  the  name 
Rosicrucian  became  by  degrees  a  generic  term, 
embracing  every  species  of  doubt,  pretension, 
arcana,  elixirs,  the  philosopher's  stone,  theur- 
gic  ritual,  symbols,  or  initiations. 

Higgins,  Sloane,  Vaughan,  and  several 
oth^  writers  have  asserted  that  Freemasonry 
sprang  out  of  Rosicrucianism.  But  this  is  a 
peat  error.  Between  the  two  there  is  no  simi- 
krity  of  ori^,  of  design,  or  of  organization. 
The  symbolism  of  Rosicrucianism  is  derived 
from  a  Hermetic  philosophy;  that  of  Free- 
masonry from  an  operative  art.  The  latter 
had  its  cradle  in  the  Stone-Masons  of  Stras- 
burg  and  the  Masters  of  Como  long  before  the 
former  had  its  birth  in  the  inventive  brain  of 
John  Valentine  AndreH. 

It  is  true,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  period  fertile  in  the  inven- 
tion of  high  degr^,  a  Masonic  Rite  was  es- 
tablished which  assumed  the  name  of  Rose 
Croix  Masonry,  and  adopted  the  symbol  of  the 
Rose  and  Cross.  But  this  was  a  coincidence, 
and  not  a  consequence.  There  was  nothing 
in  common  between  them  and  the  Rosicru- 
cians, except  the  name,  the  s3rmbol,  and  the 
Christian  character.  Doubtless  the  symbol 
was  suggested  to  the  Masonic  Order  from  the 
use  of  it  by  the  philosophic  sect;  but  the 
Masons  modified  the  interpretation,  and  the 
symbol,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  tne  name. 
But  here  the  connection  ends.  A  Rose  Croix 
Mason  and  a  Rosicrucian  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent persons. 

The  Rosicrucians  had  a  large  number  of 
symbols,  some  of  which  were  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Freemasons^  and  some  peculiar  to 
themselves.    The  principal  of  these  were  the 

Sobe,  the  circle^  the  compasses,  the  square 
K)th  the  workmg-tool  and  the  geometrical 
figure) /the  triangle,  the  level,  and  the  plum- 
met. These  are,  however,  interpretea,  not 
like  the  Masonic,  as  symbols  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues, but  of  the  properties  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Thus,  the  twenty-first  emblem  of 
Michael  Maier's  Atlanta  Fugiens  gives  the  fol- 
lowing collection  of  the  most  important  S3rm- 
bols:  A  philosopher  is  measuring  with  a  pair 
of  compasses  a  circle  which  surmounts  a  tri- 
angle. ^  The  triangle  encloses  a  square,  within 
which  is  another  circle,  and  inside  of  the  circle 
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a  nude  man  and  woman,  representing,  it  may 
be  supposed,  the  first  step  of  the  experiment. 
Over  lul  is  this  epigraph:  ^'Fac  ex  mare  et 
femina  drculum,  inde  quadrangulum,  hinc 
triangulum,  fac  circulum  et  habebis  lapidem 
Philosophorum."  That  is,  "  Make  of  man  and 
woman  a  cirde;  thence  a  square j  thence  a 
triangle;  form  a  circle,  and  you  will  have  the 
Philosopher's  stone."  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tnat  Hitdicock,  and  some  other  recent 
writers,  have  very  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  labors  of  the  real  Hermetic  philosophers 
(outside  of  the  charlatans)  were  rather  of  a 
spiritual  than  a  material  character;  and  that 
their  "great  work"  symbolized  not  the  ae- 
Guisition  of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  the  in- 
nnite  prolongation  of  life,  but  the  regenera- 
tion of  man  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Rosicn^ 
ciaUf  several  derivations  have  been  given. 
Peter  Gassendi  (Exam.  Phil,  Fludd,  sect.  15), 
first,  and  then  Mosheim  {Hist.  Ecdea,,  iv.,  i.) 
deduce  it  from  the  two  words  roSf  dew,  and 
crux,  a  cross,  and  thus  define  it:  Dew,  accord- 
ing to  the  Alchemists,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  all  substances  to  dissolve  gold;  and  the 
croes^  in  the  lan^age  of  the  samephilosophers, 
was  identical  with  li^t,  or  LVX,  because  the 
figure  of  a  cross  exhibits  the  three  letters  of 
that  word.  But  the  word  lux  was  referred  to 
the  seed  or  menstruum  of  the  Red  Dragoon, 
which  was  that  crude  and  material  light  which, 
being  properly  concocted  and  digested,  pro- 
duces gola.  Hence,  says  Mosheim,  a  Rosi- 
crucian  is  a  philosopher,  who  by  means  of  dew 
seeks  for  Uahtf  that  is,  for  the  substance  of 
the  philosophers  stone.  But  notwithstanding 
the  nigh  authority  for  this  etymolo^,  I  think 
it  imtenable,  and  alto^ther  at  vanance  with 
the  history  of  the  origm  of  the  Order,  as  will 
be  presently  seen. 

Another  and  more  reasonable  derivation  is 
from  rose  and  cross.  This  was  undoubtedly 
in  accordaaoe  with  the  notions  of  AndreS, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Order,  and  gave  it 
its  name,  for  in  his  writings  he  constantly  calls 
it  the  "Pratemitas  Rosea  Cruds,"  or  "the 
Fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Cross."  If  the  idea  of 
dew  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Andre&  in  giving 
a  name  to  the  society,  he  would  have  called 
it  the  "IVatemity  of  the  Dewy  Cross,"  not 
that  of  the  "Rosy  Cross."  " Pratemitas  Roe- 
cid»  Oucis,"  not  "Rose©  Crucis."  This 
ought  to  settle  the  Question.  The  man  who 
invents  a  thing  has  tne  best  right  to  give  it  a 
name. 

The  origin  and  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
have  been  variously  ^ven.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  denved  from  the  Christian 
svmbolism  of  the  rose  and  the  cross.  This  is 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Rose  Croix  Order  of  the  MasoDic  system; 
but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the  same  in- 
teipretation  was  adopted  by  the  Roeicrucifms. 
Others  say  that  the  rose  meant  the  generative 
principle  of  nature,  a  symbolism  borrowed 
nx>m  the  Pagan  mytholoeers,  and  not  likely 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  Andre&.  Oth- 
013,  again,  contend  that  he  derived  the  symbol 
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from  his  own  arms,  which  were  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  between  four  roses^  and  that  he  alluded 
to  Luther's  weU-known  hnes: 

"Des  Christen  Hen  auf  Rosen  geht. 
Wenn's  mitten  unter'n  Kreutse  stent," 

i.  e.,  "The  heart  of  the  Christian  eoes  upon 
roses  when  it  stands  dose  beneath  the  cross." 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of 
Luther's  lines  in  begetting  an  idea,  the  sug- 
^stion  of  Andre&'s  arms  must  be  rejected. 
The  symbol  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  a  single 
rose  upon  a  passion  cross,  very  different  from 
four  roses  surrounding  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

Another  derivation  may  be  suggested, 
namely:  That,  the  rose  being  a  symbol  of 
secrecy,  and  tne  cross  of  light,  the  rose  and 
cross  were  intended  to  S3anbolize  the  secret 
of  the  true  li^t,  or  the  true  knowledge,  which 
the  Rosicrucian  brotherhood  were  to  give  to 
the  world  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  years  of 
their  silence,  and  for  which  purpose  of  moral 
and  religious  reform  Andre&  wrote  his  books 
and  sousht  to  establish  his  sect.  But  the 
whole  suDJect  of  Rosicrucian  etymology  is  in- 
volved in  confusion. 

*  The  Rosicrucian  Society,  instituted  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  an  extraordinarv 
Brotherhood,  excitmg  curiosity  and  command^ 
ing  attention  and  scrutiny.  The  members 
delved  in  abstruse  studies;  many  became  An- 
chorites, and  were  engrossed  in  mystic  philos- 
ophy and  theosophy.  This  strange  Frater- 
nity, asserted  by  some  autiiorities  to  have 
be^  instituted  by  Roger  Bacon  near  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  filled  the  world  with 
renown  as  to  their  incomprehensible  doctrines 
and  presumed  abilities.  Th^  claimed  to  be 
the  exponents  of  the  true  Kabbala,  as  em- 
bracing theosophy  as  well  as  the  science  of 
numbers.  They  were  said  to  delve  in  strange 
things  and  deep  mysteries;  to  be  enwrapt 
in  the  occult  sciences,  sometimes  vulgarly 
termed  the  "Black  Art"j  and  in  the  secrets 
of  magic  and  sorcery,  which  are  looked  upon 
by  the  critical  eyes  of  the  world  as  tending 
to  the  supernatural,  and  a  class  of  studies  to 
be  avoided. 

These  mystics,  for  whom  great  philan- 
thropy is  claimed,  and  not  without  reason,  arc 
heard  of  as  early  as  the  commencement  ol  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  person  of  Raymond 
Lully.  the  renowned  scholiast  and  metaphys- 
ical cnemist,  who  proved  to  be  an  adept  m  the 
doctrines  taught  at  tlic  German  seat  of  Her- 
metic learning  in  1302,  and  who  died  in  1315. 
Fidelity  and  secrecy  were  the  first  care  of  the 
Brotherhood.  They  claimed  a  kinship  to  the 
ancient  philosophies  of  EgyDt,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Msm  of  Persia,  and  even  the  Gyinnoso- 
phists  of  Lidia.  Tney  were  unobtrusive  and 
retiring  in  the  extreme.  They  were  learned 
in  the  principles  and  sciences  of  chemistry, 
hermeticism,  magnetism,  astrology,  astron- 
omy, and  theosophy,  by  which  they  obtained 
great  powers  through  their  discoveries,  and 

*From  this  point  the  article  is  by  C.  T.  Mo- 

Cleoacban. 
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i^med  at  the  uniTeraal  Bolreiit— the  Phi- 
loMpher'a  Stone — thereby  striving  to  acquire 
the  power  of  transmutiii^  baser  metals  into 
silver  and  gold,  and  of  mdefinitely  prolong' 
ing  human  life.  As  a  Fraternity  they  were 
distinct  from  the  Kabbalists,  lUuminati,  and 
Carbonari,  and  in  this  relation  they  have 
been  largely  and  unpleasantly  misrepresented. 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
i«tmed  aa  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  Rosi* 
crucians,  and  as  to  the  beneficence  of  that 
Fraternity^  haa  wrought  them  great  injustice. 
Science  is  mfinitely  indebted  to  this  CMer. 
The  renowned  reviver  of  Ofiental  literature, 
John  Reuchlin,  who  died  in  1522;  the  famous 
philosopher  and  classic  scholar,  John  Ficus 
di  Mirandola,  who  died  in  149*:  the  cele- 
brated divine  and  diatinipuBhed  philosopher, 
Comelnu  Henry  Agrippa,  who  died  in  1535; 
the  remarkable  chemist  and  pbyucian,  John 
Baptist  Von  Helmont,  who  died  m  1644 ;  and 
the  famous  physician  and  philosopher,  Robert 
Fludd,  who  died  in  1637,  all  attest  the  power 
and  unquestioned  prominence  of  the  famous 
Brotherhood.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
HiaHain  the  Astrological  and  Hermetic  Associ- 
ation of  Elias  Ashmole,  author  of  the  Waj/  to 
Btit*.  All  Europe  wae  permeated  bv  this  secret 
organisation,  and  the  renown  of  the  Brother- 
hood  was  preeminent  about  the  year  1615. 
Weeeel's  Pama  FratemitatU,  the  curious  work 
SeatUorii  Philotophia  Conttderatit,  and  Cum 
Cimftttione  FratemUoHt,  by  P.  A.  Gabella, 
witn  Fludd's  A'poUma,  the  Chemitdte  Hoch- 
teii  of  ChrUlian  Roeenkreui,  by  Valentine 
Andrei;  and  the  endless  number  of  volumes, 
such  as  the  Fama  ifomuia,  eetablish  the  high 
rank  in  which  the  Brotherhood  was  held.  Its 
curious,  unique,  and  attractive  Roeaic  doc- 
trines interested  the  mnoew  of  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.    With  the  Rod- 


elavation.  They  were 
simple  in  their  attire,  and 
passed  individually 
through  the  world  un- 
noticed and  unremarked, 
save  by  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence a!nd  humanity. 

The  Modern  Socittif  of 
Roeicrucians    was    given 
its  preaent  definite  form 
by     Robert     Wentworth 
L  Little,    of     England,    in 
^  1866;  it  IB  founded  upon 
the  remains  or   the   em- 
bers of  an  old   German 
association     whioh     had 
.  come  under  his  dbaervar 
'  tion  during  some  of  his 
researches.       Bro.    Little 
Anglicised    it,    giving    it 
more      perfect      system. 
The    purpose   of    Robert 
Wentworth  Little  was  to 
create  a  literary  organiEation,  having  in  view 
Kbaae  for  the  oollec&on  and  deposit  u  aroheo- 
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lofjcal  and  hiitcoical  sub^ecta  pertaining  to 
Freemasonry,  secret  societies  in  general,  and 
interesting  provincial  matter;  to  inspire  a 
greater  disposition  to  obtain  historical  truth 
and  to  displace  error^  to  briiu;  to  light  much 
in  relation  to  a  certam  class  of  edentists  sjid 
scholars,  and  the  results  of  their  life-labors, 
that  were  gradually  dying  awa}^  in  the  memo- 
ries of  men.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  called 
about  him  some  of  his  most  prominent  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Masonic  friends  inclined  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  they  awarded  their  ap- 
proval siid  hearty  cooperation. 

Bogtondsiu  In  AngUa,  SodetM.  A 
society  whoee  objects  are  of  a  purely  Uterary 
character,  and  connected  with  the  sect  of  the 
Roeicrucians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  secret, 
butnot  Masonic,  initsoi^anization;  although 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Masons  of 
England  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  are  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society.  (See  the  pre- 
ceding article.) 

Rogf  Cross.  One  of  the  degrees  conferred 
in  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  which  see. 

Bougb  AsliUr.    See  A»hlar. 

Boimd  Table,  King  Arthur's.  The  old 
English  l^ends,  derived  from  the  celebrated 
chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century  known  as  the 
Brut  of  Erigland,  say  that  the  mythical  King 
Arthur,  who  died  in  542,  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  instituted  a  company  of  twenty-four 
(or,  according  to  some,  twelve)  of  his  principal 
knights,  bound  to  appear  at  his  court  on  cer- 
tain solemn  days,  and  meet  around  a  circular 
table,  whence  they  were  caiied  "Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inatitutor  of  those  military  and  re- 
hgious  orders  of  chivali?  which  titerward 
became  so  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Into 
the  Order  which  he  established  none  were  ad- 
mitted but  those  who  had  given  proofs  of  their 
valor;  and  the  knights  were  bound  to  defend 
widows,  maidens,  and  children;  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  maintain  the  Christian  religion, 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church,  pro. 


soldiers  wounded  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  bury  those  who  died,  to  ransom  cap- 
tives, deliver  prisoners,  and  record  alt  noble 
entetprisee  for  the  honor  and  renown  of  the 
noble  Order.  King  Arthur  and  his  knighta 
have  been  very  generally  considered  by  scnoU 
an  B8  mythical;  notwithstanding  that,  many 
years  ago  Whittaker,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Man- 
ehetler,  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  of  hia 
existence,  ana  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
fabulous  in  hia  histor;.  The  legmd  has  been 
used  by  some  <rf  the  fabricators  of  irregular 
d^rees  in  Masonry. 

KoDDd  Towers  of  bdutd.  Edifices, 
sixty-two  in  number,  varying  in  height  from 
80  lo  120  feet,  which  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape, 
with  a  single  door  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
mund,  and  a  small  apature  near  the  top. 
The  question  of  their  origin  and  design  haa 
been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  antiqua> 
lies.    They  have  been  supposed  by  Mont- 
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euu  turn  iiiuuu,  luid  more  recently,  by  Petrie, 
simply  aa  bell-towers,  snd  of  very  modem 
date.    This  last  theory  has  been  adopted  by 


was  their  lat«r  apptopriatioa,  the^ 

their  origm,  of  a  pbaUtc  character,  m 

with  the  towers  of  simiUr  construction  in  the 
East.  O'Brien's  work  On  the  Round  Towers 
oflrdand,  which  was  somewhat  extravagant  in 
its  arguments  and  hypotheeee,  led  eome  Ma- 
sons to  adopt,  forty  yeus  ago,  the  opinion 
that  they  were  originally  the  places  of  a  prim- 
itive Masonic  initiation.  But  this  theory  is 
no  long^  maintained  aa  tenable. 

Bowcn.    See  Knight  Roaer. 

Boyal  utd  Select  Hasten.  See  Covneil 
of  Sj^/idimdStUti  Matten. 

B4V«I  Arcb,  Andent.  See  KnigU  of  the 
Ninth  Areh. 

Koral  Arch  Apron.  At  the  triennial 
meeting  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States  at  Chicafo,  in  1869,  a  Boval 
Ardi  i^tron  was  preecriDeid,  oonaistiog  of  a 


lambskin  (silk  or  satin  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited), to  be  lined  and  bound  with  scarlet, 
on  the  flap  of  which  should  be  placed  a  triple 
tau  cross  within  a  triangle,  and  all  within  a 

Boyal  Arch  Badge.  The  triple  tau,  con- 
sisting  of  three  tau  crooeee  coniomed  at  their 
feet,  constitutcB  the  Roval  Arch  badge.  The 
English  Masons  call  it  tne  "emblem  of  all  em- 
bl^>s,"  and  the  "grand  emblem  of  Royal 

_^  Arch  Masonry."  The  Engfish 
I  ^^^  I  IWalArdi  lecture  thus  defines  it: 
I^^^^J  "Ine  triple  tau  forms  two  right 
I  I    angles  on  each  of  the  exterior  linen, 

*  ana  another  at  the  centre,  by  their 
unkm;  for  the  three  angles  of  each  trian^ 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  This,  bemg 
triplified,  illustrates  the  jewel  worn  bv  the 
companions  of  the  Royal  Arch,  which,  oy  its 
intersection,  fohns  a  givoi  number  of  a^es 
that  may  be  taken  in  five  several  combma- 
tions."  It  is  used  in  the  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry of  Scotland,  and  has,  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  yeaia,  been  adopted  offitoally  in  the 
United  States. 

Boyal  Arch  Banners.  Bee  Batmen, 
Rcntai  Arch. 

Moral  Arch  Captahi.  The  sixth  officer  in 
a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican system.      He  represents   the  tar   hata- 


hahim,  or  Captain  of  the  King's  Guards.  He 
sits  in  front  ot  the  Council  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  fourth  veil,  to  guard  the  approaches  to 
which  is  his  duty.  He  wears  a  white  robe  and 
cap,  is  armed  with  a  sword,  and  bears  a  white 
baimer  on  which  is  inscribed  a  lion,  the  em- 
blem of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  His  jewel  is  & 
triangular  plate  of  gold  inscribed  with  a  eword. 
In  the  preliniinBry  Lodges  of  the  Chapter  hff 
acts  as  Junior  Deacon. 

Koyal  Arch  CIothhiB:.  The  clothing  oi 
regalia  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  consists  of  an  apron  (already  de- 
scribed), a  scarf  of  scarlet  velvet  or  ailk.  OD 
which  is  embroidered  or  painted,  on  a  blue' 
pound,  the  words,  "Holiness  to  theLord"; 
and  if  an  officer,  a  scarlet  collar,  to  which  is 
attached  the  jewel  of  his  office.  The  scarf, 
once  universaJly  used,  has,  within  a  few  years 
past,  been  very  much  abandoned.  Every 
Royal  Arch  Mason  should  also  wear  at  his 
buttonhole,  attached  by  a  scarlet  ribbon,  the 
jewel  of  the  Order. 

Koral  Arch  Colors.  The  peculiar  coltn-  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Ih^cree  is  red  or  scarlet,  which 
is  symSolic  of  fervency  and  seal,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  degree.  The  colors  also  used 
symbolically  in  the  decorations  of  a  Chapter 
are  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white,  each  of 
which  has  a  symboUc  meaning.  (See  VeiU, 
Symboli*m  of  Uie.) 

Boyal  Arch  Dtigne.  The  early  history 
of  Urn  degree  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughon  ita 
origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  earUest  known 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  a  Lodge  (No.  21)  at 
Youghal.  in  Ireland,  in  1743,  when  the  mem- 
bers wallted  in  procession  and  the  Master  was 
preceded  by  "the  Royal  Arch  carried  by  two 
Excellent  Masons."     (See  Excellent  Master.) 

The  next  mention  of  it  is  in  Dr.  Dassigny's 
A  SerioxLi  and  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the 
eatiM  of  (A<  prtterU  Decay  of  Freemasonry  in 
lAs  Kingdom  of  Irelavul,  published  in  1744,  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  he  is  informed  ti.at 
in  York  "is  held  an  assembly  of  Master  Ma- 
sons  under  the  title  ot  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
who,  as  their  qualifications  and  excellencies 
are  superior  to  others,  receive  a  larger  pay  than 
working  Masons."  He  also  speaks  ot  "a 
certain  propagator  of  a  false  Bystem,  some  few 
years  ago,  m  this  city  (Dublin),  who  imposed 
upon  several  very  worthy  men,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  being  Master  of  the  Royal  Arch, 
which  he  ass»ied  be  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  city  of  York,  and  that  the  beauties  of 
the  Craft  did  principally  consist  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  valuable  piece  ot  Masonry.  How- 
ever, he  carried  on  his  scheme  for  several 
months,  and  many  of  the  learned  and  wise 
were  his  followera.  till,  at  length,  his  fallacious 
art  was  discoverea  by  a  Brother  of  probity  and 
wisdom,  who  had  some  small  space  before  at- 
tained that  excellent  part  of  Masonry  in  Lon- 
don, and  plainly  proved  that  bis  doctrine  was 
false:  whereupon  the  Brethren  justly  de- 
d  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  excluded 
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from  all  benefits  of  the  Craft,  and  although 
some  of  the  fraternity  have  expressed  an  un- 
easiness at  this  matter  being  kept  a  secret 
from  them  (since  they  had  already  passed 
through  the  usual  degrees  of  probation),  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  they  have 
no  right  to  any  such  benefit  until  they  make  a 
proper  application,  and  are  received  with  due 
ormality,  and  as  it  is  an  organised  bod]r  of 
men  who  have  passed  the  chair,  and  given 
undeniable  proofs  of  their  skill  in  architecture, 
it  cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  reverence, 
and  more  especially  since  the  character  of  the 
present  members  of  that  particular  Lodge  are 
untainted,  and  their  behaviour  judicious  and 
unexceptionable,  so  that  there  cannot  be  the 
least  hmge  to  hang  a  doubt  on,  but  that  they 
are  most  excellent  Masons." 

This  passage  makes  it  plain  that  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  was  conferred  in  London  before 
1744  (say  dbout  1740),  and  would  suggest  that 
York  was  considered  to  be  its  place  of  origin. 
Also  as  Laurence  Dermott  became  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  1746  it  is  clear  that  he  could 
not  have  been,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  the 
inventor  of  the  Rite. 

The  next  mention  of  the  degree  occurs  in 
the  minutes  of  the  "Ancients"  Grand  Lodge 
for  March  4, 1752,  when  "A  formal  complaint 
was  made  bv  several  brethren  against  Thos. 
Phealon  ana  John  Macky,  better  known  as 
'leg  of  mutton  Masons'  for  clandestinely  mak- 
ing Masons  for  the  mean  consideration  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  for  dinner  or  supper.  Upon 
examining  some  brothers  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  have  made  Royal  Arch  men,  the 
parties  had  not  the  least  idea  of  that  secret. 
The  Grand  Secretary  had  examined  Macky, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  or 
knowledge  of  Roval  Arch  Masonry,  but  in- 
stead thereof  he  had  told  the  people  he  had 
deceived,  a  long  story  about  twelve  white  mar- 
ble stones.  ^..  &c,j  and  that  the  rainbow  was 
the  Royal  Arch,  with  many  other  absurdities 
equally  foreign  and  ridiculous." 

The  earliest  known  record  of  the  degree 
being  actually  conferred  is  a  minute  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Lodge,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A., 
stating  that  on  December  22,  1753,  three 
brethren  were  raised  to  the  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason  (for  a  facsimile  of  this  entry  see 
Ara  Quatuor  CorancUontm.  iv.M>.  222);  while 
the  earliest  records  traced  in  England  are  of 
the  year  1758,  during  which  year  several  breth- 
ren were  ''raised  to  the  degree  of  Royal  Arch  " 
in  a  Lodge  meeting  at  The  Crown  at  Bristol. 

This  Lodge  was  a  "Modem"  one  and  its 
records  therefore  make  it  abundantlv  clear 
that  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  "Ancients,"  though  it 
was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  "Modems,"  whose  Secretary 
wrote  in  1750,  "Gur  Society  is  neither  Arch, 
Roval  Ardi  or  Ancient." 

However,  at  the  Union  of  "Ancients"  and 
"Modems,"  in  1813,  it  was  declared  that 
"pure  Ancient  Masonry  consists  of  three  de- 
crees, and  no  more,  viz,,  those  of  the  Entered 
Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master 


Mason,  including  the  Supreme  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ro>ral  Arch." 

Aiid  this  lends  color  to  the  idea  that  at  some 
time  or  other  the  Royal  Arch  had  formed  part 
of  the  Master  Mason's  Degree,  though  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  separated  from  it  no  one 
has  yet  discovered,  for  we  may  dismiss  as  ut- 
terly uncorroborated  by  any  proof  the  asser- 
tion that  Ramsay  was  the  fabricator  of  the 
Royal  Arch  D^ree,  and  equally  unsupported 
is  the  often  made  assertion  that  Dunckerley 
invented  it,  though  he  undoubtedly  played  a 
verv  active  part  in  extending  it. 

The  late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan,  in  his  Origin  of 
the  English  RUe  of  Free  Maaanry  (ed.  1909,  p. 
90),  favors  "the  theory  that  a  xoord  was  placed 
in  tne  Royal  Arch  promiTtenUy  which  was  pre- 
viously eiven  in  the  sections  of  the  Third  De- 
gree and  known  'as  the  ancient  word  of  a 
Master  Mason^'"  and  considers  that  "ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  that  which  was  once  lost, 
and  then  found f  in  the  Third  Degree  (in  one  of 
the  sections),  was  subsequently  \mder  the  new 
regime  discovered  in  the  'Royal  Arch,'  only 
much  extendedf  and  under  most  exalted  and  dig^ 
nified  surroundings" 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States, 
the  legend  of  the  degree  is  the  same,  though 
varying  in  some  of  the  details,  but  the  cere- 
mony m  Lreland  differs  much,  for  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
as  narrated  by  Ezra,  but  with  the  repainng 
of  the  Temple  by  Josiah,  the  three  chidr 
Officers,  or  Principals,  being  the  King  (Josiah), 
the  Priest  (Hilkiah).  and  the  Scribe  (Shap- 
han),  not  as  in  England  Zerubbabel.  Ha^gai, 
and  Jeshua.  or  as  m  America,  High  Pnest, 
King,  and  Scribe. 

At  one  time  in  England  only  Past  Masters 
were  eligible  for  the  degree,  and  this  led  to  a 
system  called  "passing  the  chair,"  by  which  a 
sort  of  degree  of  Past  Master  was  conferred 
upon  brethren  who  had  never  really  served  in 
the  chair  of  a  Lodge:  now  a  Master  Mason 
who  has  been  so  for  lour  weeks  is  eligible  for 
exaltation. 

In  Scotland,  Royal  Arch  Masonry  is  not 
officially  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
though  the  Grand  Cliapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  for  Scotland  was  formed  in  1817. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley,  in  his  CcBtnen- 
taria  Hibemica,  Fasciculus  /.,  says,  "It  (the 
Royal  Arch  Degree)  is  not  a  separate  entity, 
but  the  completing  part  of  a  Masonic  legend, 
a  constituent  ever  present  in  the  compound 
body,  even  before  it  developed  into  a  Degree 
.  .  .  if  the  Royal  Arch  fell  into  desuetude, 
the  cope-stone  would  be  removed,  and  the 
building  left  obviously  incomplete." 

[E.  L.  H.l 

Royil  Arch,  Grand.  The  Thirty^rst 
Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Thirteenth  Dc^sree  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Soyal  Arch  Grand  Bodies  tn  America. 
The  first  meeting  of  delegates  out  of  which 
arose  the  GoieralGrand  Cnapter  was  at  Bos- 
ton, October  24,  1797.  The  convention  ad- 
journed to  assemble  at  Hartford,  in  January^ 
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_  „  ,  1  the  9Ui  of  JBatary,  1799,  an  ad- 
iourned  meeting  was  held,  whereat  it  waa  re- 
solved to  change  its  name  to  that  ctf  "Genoal 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Ncurthem 
etatM  of  Amcnca."    On  Januai?  9, 1806,  the 


jauunry  Oj  lout 

prceeot  dedsnation  waa  adoirt«d,  to 
"Tba  Genoal  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arcn 
MBBonry  for  the  U.  S.  of  America."  New 
York  was  determined  upon  as  the  place  for 
the  first  convocation,  September.  1812,  and 
the  Bessions  to  be  made  Beptennial.  It  failed 
to  meet  at  the  appointed  time,  but  an  impor- 
tant convocation  was  held  in  New  York  Ci^, 
on  June  6, 1816. 

Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  G.  Secretair,  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Recorda  ofCapitiaar  Maatmry 
in  tilt  Stale  of  Conneciicut,  saya,  after  men- 
tioning the  namea  of  the  Chapters  repreaented 
at  the  oi^EBnization  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
1798;  "In  tracing  their  history  it  will  be  ob- 
■erved  that  all  of  these  Chapters  obtained 
their  authority  from  a  Washington  Chapter 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
Vauderbroonk,  No.  5,"  chartered  at  an  eariy 
date,  by  the  G.  Chapter  of  New  York,  after 
whidi  no  more  Chapters  were  established  by 
any  authority  outaide  the  iuriadiction  of 
Connecticut  except  Lynch  Cnaptcr.  No.  8, 
located  at  Reading  and  Weeton,  wnich  was 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York, 
August  23,  1801,  which  charter  was  signed  by 
Prandfl  Lynch,  H.  P.  Grand  Chapter  of  R.  A. 
Maaona:  James  Woods,  King;  and  Samuel 
Clark^  Scribe;  whioh  waa  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  G.  Chapter  of  Connecticut,  May 
19,1808 

It  is  of  intarest  here  to  note  that  the  oldest 
Chapter  in  New  York  State  is  Ancient,  No.  1, 
whose  date  of  origin  is  lost,  iu  records  up  to 
1804  having  been  destroyed  by  fircj  but  tra- 
dition fixes  the  year  1763.  For  yeaiB  It  wielded 
the  powers  of  a  Grand  Chapter,  and  until 
1799  waa  known  as  the  Old  Grand  Chapter. 
It  granted  chartos  for  Chapters  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  In  this  last 
named  Stat«  it  issued  a  charter  to  Lynch 
Chapter  (see  above),  which  was  received  into 
full  fellowship  by  the  G.  Chapter  of  Connecti- 
cut although  the  G.  Chapter  of  New  York 
had  been  in  existence  some  time  before  the 
chartei  was  issued. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  niunbers  1  and  2 
were  left  vacant  for  the  acceptance  of  Old  and 
Washington  Chapters  (which  latter  was  an 
{^spring  of  the  former),  who  at  that  time  i 
fused  to  place  themselves  under  its  jurisdi 
tion.  In  1806,  Old  Chapter  enrolled  itself  as 
"Ancient"  under  the  State  Grand  Body,  ac- 
cepted the  number  one,  and  was  further  hon- 
ored by  having  its  H.  Priest,  James  Woods, 
elected  Dep.  0.  H.  Priest.  (See  Penntyl- 
ooma.)  [C.  T.  McClenaohan.' 

Royal  ArcbJewd.   The  jewel  which  evi 
Royal  Arch  Mason  is  permitted  to  wear  a 
token  of  his  connection  with  the  Order. 
America  it  is  usually  suspended  by  a  scarlet 


with  the  rank  of  the  wearer.    It  is  of  gold,  a 


conriats  of  a  triple  tau  crass  within  a  triaMde, 
the  wbtdfl  oircumBcribed  by  a  circle,  "niii 
jewd  b  eminently  symbouc.  the  tau  being 
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the  mark  mentioned  py  Eiwiel  (ix.  4),  by 
whioh  thom  were  distinguished  who  were  to 
be  saved  from  the  wickedwho  were  to  be  slain: 
the  Iriple  tau  is  symbolic  of  the  peculiar  and 
more  eminent  separation  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons from  the  nrofane;  the  brianglt,  or  delta,  is 
a  symbol  of  tne  sacred  name  of  God,  known 


only  to  those  who  are  thus  separated;  and  the 
cireu  is  a  symbol  of  the  eteiWl  Ufe,  which  is 
the  great  dogma  taught  by  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry. Henoe,  by  this  jewel,  the  Royal  Arch 
Mason  maken  the  profession  of  his  separation 
from  the  unholy  and  profane,  his  reverence  for 
God,  and  his  beuef  in  the  future  and  et^nal  life. 

In  America,  the  emblem  worn  by  Royal 
Arch  Masons  without  the  Chapter  is  a  Eey- 
Btone,  on  which  are  the  letters  H.  T-  W.  iB, 
S.  T.  K.  S.  arranged  in  a  circle  and  within  the 
circle  may  or  should  be  his  mark. 

KontI  Arcb  Huonry .  That  division  of 
Speculative  Masonry  which  is  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  mystcriee  connected  with 
the  Royal  Arch,  no  matter  under  what  name 
or  in  wnat  Rite.  Thus  the  mysteries  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Ninth  Arch  constitute  the  Roy^ 
Arch  Masonry  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  just  aa  much  as  those  of^  the 
Royal  Arch  of  Zerubbabel  do  the  Royal  Arch 
of  the  American  Rite. 

Koyal  Arch  Hasonir,  HasMChiuetts. 
A  statement  of  the  origin  and  record  of  St. 


Andrew's  Chapter  in  Boston  is  to  trace  ei 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  MaaBachusetts.    'I'be 
following  is  extracted  from  Comp.  Thomas 


Waterman'a  admirable  history  of  St.  Andrew's 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  the  result  of  much  ear- 
neat  research:  The  first  meeting  recorded  of 
this  Chapter  was  held  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1769,  and  was  then  s^led  the  Royal  Arch 
Lodge,  of  which  R.  W.  James  Brown  was 
Master."  It  is  presumable  this  Lodge  de- 
rived its  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
(Ancients)  of  England,  as  did  that  of  the  same 
name  in  Philadelphia,  whereby  it  was  au- 
thorised  to  confer  the  Holy  Royal  Arch  D^ 

naa  also  did  Independent  Royal  Arch.  No. 
tfewYcwk,  but  lurrendsed  the  right  to 
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confer  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  when  it  joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

Comp.  Waterman  adds:  "It  appears  by  the 
record  that  the  Degrees  of  'Excellent,  Supeiv 
Excellent.  and  Royal  Arch*  were  conferred  in 
the  Royal  Arch  Lodge."  Winthrop  Gray,  on 
April  17,  1770,  was  elected  Master.  On  the 
succeeding  May  14th,  "Most  Worshipful  Jo- 
Beph  Warren,  Esq.,"  was  made  a  Royal  Arch 
Miaaon,  No  record  appears  between  March 
26,  1773,  and  March  20,  1789.  In  an  old 
register-book,  dated  April  1,  1789,  is  found 
"Original  members,  April  1, 1789,  M.  E.  Will- 
iam McKeen,  H.  r.  The  next  recorded 
election,  October  21,  1790,  gives  William  Mc- 
Keen, R.  A.  Master.  *'0n  November  28. 
1793,the  De^sree  of  Mark  Master  was  connected 
with  the  other  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Chap- 
ter." "January  30,  1794,  the  words  'Royal 
Arch  Chapter'  are  used  for  the  first  timie  in 
recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Chapter." 

"The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  organized  by  del^ates  from  St. 
Andrew's  Chapter,  Boston,  and  King  Cyrus' 
Chapter,  Newburyport,  who  asseinbled  at 
Masons'  Hall,  in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d. 
1798." 

Boyal  Arch  of  Enoch*  The  Royal  Arch 
system  which  is  foimded  upon  the  legend  of 
Enoch.     (See  Enoch,) 

Royal  Arch  of  Solomon.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Ninth 
Arch,  or  Thirteenth  D^free  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Royal  Arch  of  Zenibbabel.  The  Roval 
Arch  Degree  of  the  American  Rite  is  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Royal  Arch  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite. 

Royal  Arch  Robes*  In  the  working  of  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  the  United  States, 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  robes  of  the  sev- 
eral officers.  The  High  Priest  wears,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  a  robe  of 
blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  hnen,  and  is 
decorated  with  the  breastplate  and  miter. 
The  King  wears  a  scarlet  robe,  and  has  a  crown 
and  scepter.  The  Scribe  wears  a  purple  robe 
and  turbmi.  The  Captain  of  the  Host  wears 
a  white  robe  and  cap,  and  is  armed  with  a 
sword.  The  FWncipal  Sojourner  wears  a  dark 
robe,  with  tessellated  border,  a  slouched  hat, 
and  pilgrim's  staff.  The  Royal  Arch  Captain 
wears  a  white  robe  and  cap,  and  is  armed  with 
a  sword.  The  three  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Veils  wear,  respectively,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  third  veil  a  scarlet  robe  and  cap,  of  the 
second  vdl  a  purple  robe  and  cap,  of  the  first 
veil  a  blue  robe  and  cap.  Each  is  armed 
with  a  sword.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
Sentinel  wear  no  robes  nor  peculiar  drees.  Ail 
of  these  robes  have  either  an  historical  or 
symbolical  allusion. 

Royal  Arch  Tracing-Board.  The  oldest 
Royal  Arch  tracing4)oi^  extant  is  one  which 
was  formerly  the  property  of  a  Chapter  in  the 
city  of  Chester,  and  which  Dr.  Oliver  thinks 
was  ''used  only  a  very  few  years  after  the 


degree  was  admitted  into  the  system  of  con- 
stitutional Masonry.''  He  has  given  a  copy 
of  it  in  his  work  On  the  Origin  of  the  English 
Royal  Ardi,  The  symbols  which  it  displays 
are,  in  the  center  of  the  top  an  arch  scroll, 
with  the  words  in  Greek,  EN  APXH  HN  O 
AOrOS.  L  e,,  In  the  beginning  xjxu  the  Word; 
beneath,  the  word  JEHOVAH  written  in 
Kabbalistic  letters;  on  the  ri^ht  side  an  arch 
and  keystone^  a  rope  ffdling  m  it,  and  a  sun 
darting  its  rays  obliquely:  on  the  left  a 
pot  of  mcense  beneath  a  rainoow;  in  the  center 
of  the  tracing-board,  two  interlaced  triangles 
and  a  sun  in  the  center,  all  surrounded  by  a 
circle:  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew- 
bread.  Beneath  all,  on  three  scrolls,  are  the 
words,  "Solomon,  King  of  Israel;  Hiram, 
King  (rf  T3rre;  Hiram,  the  Widow's  Son,"  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  Dr.  Oliver  finds  in  these 
emblems  a  proof  that  the  Royal  Arch  was 
originally  taken  from  the  Master's  Degree, 
because  they  properly  belong  to  that  degree, 
according  to  the  English  lecture,  and  were 
afterward  restored  to  it.  But  the  American 
Mason  will  find  in  this  board  how  little  his 
system  has  varied  from  the  primitive  one 
practised  at  Chester,  since  all  the  emblems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  three,  are 
still  recognized  as  Royal  Arch  symbols  ac- 
cording to  the  American  system. 

Royal  Arch  Word.    See  Tetragrammaton. 

Royal  Arch  Working-Tools.  See  Work- 
ing-Tools. 

Royal  Ark  Ifarlners.  A  side  degree  in 
Enghmd  which  is  conferred  on  Mark  Master 
Masons,  and  worked  under  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  Mark  Masons,  assisted 
by  a  Royal  Ark  Council.  The  language  of 
the  Order  is  peculiar.  The  Supreme  bodv  is 
called  a  ''Grand  Ark";  subordinate  Lodges 
are  ''vessels";  organizing  a  Lodge  is  "launch- 
ing a  vessel";  to  open  a  Liodge  is  "to  float  an 
ark";  to  close  the  Lodge  is  "to  moor." 
All  its  references  are  nautical,  and  allude 
to  the  deluge  and  the  ark  of  Noah.  The 
degree  is  useless  for  any  light  that  it  sheds  on 
Masonry.  The  degree  seems  to  have  been 
invented  in  England  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  A  corre8jK)ndent  of  the  Lon- 
don Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1798 
(voL  vi.,  p.  424),  calls  it  "one  of  the  new 
degrees  m  Freemasonry,"  and  thus  describes 
the  organization: 

"They  profess  to  be  followers  of  Noah, 
and  therefore  call  themselves  Noachids,  or 
Sons  of  Noah.  Hence  their  President,  who 
at  present  is  Thomas  Boothby  Parkins,  Lord 
Rancliffe,  is  dignified  with  the  venerable  title 
of  Grand  Noah,  and  the  Lodge  where  they 
assemble  is  called  the  Royal  Ark  Vessel. 

"These  brother  mariners  wear  in  Lodge 
time  a  broad  sash  ribbon^  representing  a 
rainbow,  with  an  apron  fancifully  embel- 
lished with  an  ark,  dove,  etc. 

"Among  other  rules  of  this  society  is 
one  that  no  brother  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  as  a  mariner  on  board  a  Royal  Ark 
vessel  (or  any  lees  sum  than  ten  Bhillingw 
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and  sixpence,  of  which  sum  sixpence  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Grand  and  Royal  Ark  veaaeL 
for  nis  registry,  and  the  residue  be  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel.'' 

Their  principal  place  of  meeting  in  Lon- 
don was  at  the  Suiry  Tavern,  Surry  Street, 
in  the  Strand. 

The  writer  gives  the  following  verse  from 
one  of  their  songs  written  by  Dr.  Ebeneser 
Sibl^,  which  does  not  speak  much  for  the 

E)etical    taste    of   the    Mariners   or   their 
ureate: 

"  They  entered  safe — lo!  the  deluge  came 

And  none  were  protected  but  Masons  and 
wivee; 
The  crafty  and  knavish  came  floating  along. 
The  rich  and  the  bc^sgar  of  profligate  lives: 
It  was  now  in  woe. 

For  mercy  they  call 
To  old  Father  Noah, 
And  loudly  did  bawL 
But  Heaven  shut  the  door  and  the  ark  was 

afloat. 
To  perish  they  must,  for  they  were  found  out.*' 

Boyil  Art*  The  earliest  writers  speak 
of  Freemasonry  as  a  ''Royal  Art.''  Ander- 
son used  the  expression  in  1723,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  even  then 
no  new  epithet.  (ConsHtutionB,  1723,  p.  5.) 
The  term  has  become  common  in  all  languages 
as  an  appellative  of  the  Institution,  and  yet 
but  few  perhaps  have  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
amine into  its  real  signification  or  have  asked 
what  would  seem  to  be  questions  readily 
suggested.  ''Whv  is  Freemasonry  called  an 
artf^*  ana  next,  "Why  is  it  said  to  be  a  Royal 
Artr' 

The  answer  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  sufficient  one  for  the  latter  inquiry, 
is  that  it  is  so  called  because  many  mon- 
archs  have  been  its  disciples  and  its  patrons, 
and  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
particularize,  and  to  sav  that  Freemasonry 
was  first  called  a  ''Royal  Art"  in  1693,  when 
William  III.,  of  England,  was  initiated  into 
its  rites;  and  G&dicke,  in  his  Preimavrer 
Lexicon^  states  that  some  have  derived  the 
title  from  the  fact  that  in  the  times  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,  the  members  of 
the  Enjdish  Lodges  had  joined  the  party  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  labored  for  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  He  himself, 
however,  seems  to  think  that  Freemasonry 
is  called  a  Royal  Art  because  its  object  is  to 
erect  stately  edifices,  and  especially  palaces, 
the  residences  of  kings. 

Such  an  answer  may  serve  for  the  pro- 
fane, who  can  have  no  appreciation  of  a 
better  reason,  but  it  will  hardly  meet  the 
demands  of  the  intelligent  imtiate,  who 
wants  some  more  philosophic  explsuoation 
— something  more  consistent  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  to  determine  why  Freemasonry  is  called 
an  art  at  all:  and  why,  above  all  others, 
it  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a 
Royal  Art.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  find 
a  reply  to  the  former  question. 


An  art  is  distinguished  from  a  handi* 
craft  in  this,  that  the  former  consists  of  and 
supplies  the  principles  which  govern  and 
direct  the  latter.  The  stone-mason,  for 
instance,  is  guided  in  his  construction  of  the 
building  on  which  he  is  engaged  by  the 
principles  which  are  furnished  to  him  by  the 
architect.  Hence  stone-masonry  is  a  trade, 
a  handicraft,  or,  as  the  German  significantly 
oxproosos  it,  a  handtoerk,  somethmg  which 
only  requires  the  skill  ana  labor  (A  the  hands 
to  accomplish.  But  architecture  is  an  art. 
because  it  is  engaged  in  the  establishment  of 
principles  and  scientific  tenets  which  the 
''handwork"  of  the  Mason  is  to  cany  into 
practical  effect. 

The  handicraftsman^  the  handworker,  of 
course,  is  employed  m  manual  labor.  It 
is  the  work  of  his  hands  that  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  his  trade.  But  the  artist 
)ises  no  such  means.  He  deals  only  in 
principles,  and  his  work  is  of  the  head.  He 
prepares  nis  designs  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  and  the  workman  ODe3rs 
and  executes  them^  often  without  under- 
standing their  ulterior  object. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  distinction  to  Free- 
masonry. Eighteen  hundred  years  aeo  many 
thousand  men  were  enp^ed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Temple  m  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem.^ They  felled  and  prepared  the 
timbers  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  they 
hewed  and  cut  and  squared  the  stones  in 
the  quarries  of  Judea;  and  then  they  put 
them  togeth^  under  the  direction  oi  a 
skilful  architect,  and  formed  a  good^  edi- 
fice, worthy  to  be  called,  as  tne  Kabbis 
named  it,  ''the  chosen  house  of  the  Lord." 
For  there,  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual, 
in  preference  to  all  other  places,  was  the 
God  of  Hosts  to  be  worshiped  in  Oriental 
splendor.  Something  like  this  has  been 
done  thousands  of  times  since.  But  the 
men  who  wrought  with  the  stone-hammer 
and  trowel  at  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  men  who  afterward  wrought  at  the 
temples  and  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  no  artists.  They  were  simply  handi- 
craftsmen— ^men  raising  an  edifice  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands — ^men  who,  in  doing 
their  work,  were  instructed  by  others  skil- 
ful in  art,  but  which  art  looked  only  to 
the  totality,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operative  details.  The  Giblemites,  or 
stone-squarers,  gave  form  to  the  stones  and 
laid  them  in  their  proper  places.  But  in 
what  form  they  should  be  cut.  and  in  what 
spots  they  should  be  laid  so  that  the  build- 
ing might  assume  a  proposed  appearance, 
were  matters  left  entirely  to  the  superin- 
tending architect,  the  artist,  who,  in  giving 
his  instructions,  was  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art. 

Hence  Operative  Masonry  is  not  an  art. 
But  after  these  handicraftmnen  came  other 
men,  who,  simulatiog,  or,  rather,  symbol- 
izing, their  labors,  converted  the  operative 
pursuit  into  a  speoulative  system,  and  thus 
made  of  a  handicraft  an  art.    And  it  was 
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in  this  wise  that  the  change  was  aooom- 
plished. 

The  building  of  a  temple  Is  the  result 
of  a  reUgbus  sentiment.  Now.  the  Free- 
masons intended  to  or^mise  a  religious  insti- 
tution. I  am  not  going  into  any  discus- 
sion, at  this  timop  of  its  history.  When 
Freemasonry  was  founded  is  immaterial  to 
the  theory,  provided  that  the  foundation  is 
made  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  building 
of  King  Solomon's  Temple.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  be  admitted  that  in  its  foundation 
as  an  esoteric  institution  the  religious  idea 
prevailed,  and  that  the  development  of  this 
idea  was  the  predominating  object  of  its 
first  organizers. 

Borrowing,  then,  the  name  of  their  Insti- 
tution from  the  operative  masons  who  con- 
structed the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  very 
natural  process  they  borrowed  also  the 
technical  language  and  implements  of  the 
same  handicntftonen.  But  these  they  did 
not  use  for  any  manual  puipose.  They 
did  not  erect  with  them  temples  of  stone, 
but  were  occupied  solelv  in  developing  the 
religious  idea  which  the  construction  of 
the  material  temple  had  first  suggested; 
they  symbolized  this  languay  ana  these 
implements,  and  thus  established  an  art 
whose  province  and  object  it  was  to  elicit 
religious  thought,  and  to  teach  religious 
trutn  by  a  system  of  symbolism.  And  this 
symbolism — ^just  as  peculiar  to  Freema- 
sonry as  the  doctrine  of  lines  and  surfaces 
is  to  geometry,  or  of  numbers  is  to  arith- 
metic— constitutes  the  art  of  Freemasonry. 

If  I  were  to  define  Freemasonry  as  an 
art,  I  should  say  that  it  was  an  art  which 
taught  the  construction  of  a  spiritual  tem- 
ple, just  as  the  art  of  architecture  teaches 
the  construction  of  a  material  temple.  And 
I  should  illustrate  the  train  of  ideas  bv 
which  the  Freemasons  were  led  to  sjrmbol- 
ize  the  Temple  of  Solomon  as  a  spiritual 
temple  of  man's  nature,  by  borrowing  the 
langua^  of  St.  Peter,  who  says  to  his  Chris- 
tian imtiates:  "Ye  also,  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  And  with 
greater  emphasis,  and  as  still  more  illus- 
trative, would  I  cite  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles — ^tnat  Apostle 
who,  of  all  others,  most  delighted  in  sym- 
bolism, and  who  says:  "Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?" 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  Freemasonry 
is  called  an  art. 

Having  thus  determined  the  conditions 
under  which  Freemasonry  becomes  an  art, 
the  next  inquiry  will  be  why  it  has  been 
distinguished  from  all  other  arts  in  being 
designated,  tmt  exceHenoe,  the  Royal  Art, 
Ana  here  we  must  abandon  all  thought 
Uiat  this  title  comes  in  any  way  from  the 
connection  of  Freemasonry  with  earthly 
monarchs — from  the  patronage  or  the  mem- 
bmhip  of  kings.  Freemasonry  obtains  no 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  value  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  political  heads  of  states. 


JQngs,  when  they  enter  withhi  its  sacred 
portals,  are  no  longer  kings,  but  brethren, 
in  the  Lodge  all  men  are  on  an  eouality, 
and  there  can  be  no  distinction  or  preference, 
except  that  which  is  derived  from  virtue 
and  intelligence.  Although  a  great  king 
once  said  that  Freemasons  made  the  best 
and  truest  subjects,  yet  in  the  Lodge  is 
there  no  subjection  save  to  the  law  of  love — 
that  law  wmch,  for  its  excellence  above  all 
other  law^  has  been  called  by  an  Apostle 
the  "royal  law,"  just  as  freemasonry,  for 
its  excellence  above  all  other  arts,  has  been 
called  the  "Royal  Art." 

St.  James  says,  in  his  general  Epistle: 
"If  ye  fulfil  the  myal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  ye  do  welL"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  his  commentaiy  on  this  passage — which 
19  so  appropriate  to  the  subject  we  are  in- 
vesti^ting,  and  so  thoroughly  explanatory 
of  this  expression  in  its  application  to  Free- 
masonry, that  it  is  well  worth  a  citation- 
uses  the  following  language: 

Speaking  of  the  e]q)ression  of  St.  James, 
nomon  baiuicon,  "the  royal  law,"  he  says: 
"This  epithet,  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writers,  is  peculiar  to  James;  but  it  is  fre- 
(luent  among  the  Greek  writers  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  appears  St.  James  uses  it.  Basili- 
kos,  royal,  is  used  to  signify  anythin|r  that 
is  of  general  concern,  is  suitable  to  aO,  and 
necessary  for  all,  as  brotherly  love  is.  Tliis 
commandment,  Thau  ahalt  lave  thy  neighbor 
08  thyself,  is  a  roval  lav*;  not  only  because 
it  is  ordained  of  God,  proceeds  from  his 
kingly  authority  over  men,  but  because  it  is 
so  useful,  suitable,  and  necessary  to  the 
present  state  of  man:  and  as  it  was  given 
us  particularly  by  Christ  himself,  who  is 
our  king,  as  well  as  prophet  and  priest,  it 
should  ever  put  us  in  mind  of  his  authority 
over  us,  and  our  subjection  to  him.  As  the 
rejgal  stale  is  the  most  excellent  for  secular 
dignity  and  civil  utility  that  exists  among 
men,  hence  we  give  uie  epithet  ntyal  to 
whatever  is  excellent,  noble,  grand,  or 
usefuL" 

How  beautifully  and  appropriately  does 
all  this  definition  apply  to  Freemasonry  as 
a  Royal  Art.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  art  of  Freemasonry  consisted  in 
a  symbolization  of  the  technical  language 
and  implements  and  labors  of  an  operative 
society  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose. 
The  Temple  which  was  constructed  by  the 
builders  at  Jerusalem  was  taken  as  the 
groundwork.  Out  of  this  the  Freemasons 
nave  developed  an  admirable  science  of 
symbolism,  which  on  account  of  its  design, 
and  on  account  of  the  means  by  which  that 
design  is  accomplished,  is  well  entitled,  for 
its  "excellence,  nobility,  grandeur,  and  util- 
ity" to  be  c^ed  the  "Royal  Art." 

The  stone-masons  at  Jerusalem  were  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  materia] 
temple.  But  the  Freemasons  who  succeeded 
them  are  occupied  in  the  construction  of  a 
moral    and    spiritual    t^nple,    man    being 
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considered,  through  the  process  of  the  act 
of  symboliFmy  that  holy  house.  And  in 
this  symboUsm  the  Fre^nasons  have  only 
developed  the  same  idea  that  was  present 
to  St.  Taul  when  he  said  to  the  Corinthians 
that  they  were  ''God's  building,"  of  which 
building  he,  ''as  a  wise  master^uilder,  had 
laid  the  foundation";  and  when,  still  fur- 
ther extending  the  metaphor,  he  told  the 
Ephesians  that  they  were  "built  upon  the 
foimdation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chidT  corner- 
stone, in  whom  all  the  buildins  fitly  framed 
togetn^,  ip*oweth  unto  a  hoqr  temple  in 
the  Lord;  m  whom  also  ye  are  builded  to- 
gether for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
spirit." 

This,  then,  is  the  true  art  of  Freemasonry. 
It  is  an  art  which  teaches  the  right  method 
of  symbolizing  the  technical  language  and 
the  material  labors  of  a  handicraft,  so  as 
to  build  up  in  man  a  holy  house  for  the 
habitation  of  God's  spirit;  to  give  perfection 
to  man's  nature;  to  give  purity  to  humanity, 
and  to  unite  mankind  in  one  common  bond. 

It  is  singular,  and  well  worthy  of  notice, 
how  this  symbolism  of  building  up  man's 
body  into  a  holy  temple,  so  common  with 
the  New  Testament  writers,  and  even  with 
Christ  himself — ^for  he  speaks  of  man  as  a 
temple  which,  beine  destroyed,  he  could 
raise  up  in  uiree  da3rs:  in  wluch.  as  St. 
John  sa3rs,  "he  spake  oi  the  temple  of  his 
body" — gave  rise  to  a  new  word  or  to  a  word 
with  a  new  meaning  in  all  the  languages 
over  which  Christiamty  exercises  any  influ- 
ence, llie  old  Greeks  had  from  the  two 
words  dkoBf  "a  house,"  and  darnem,  "to 
build,"  constructed  the  word  cikodomein, 
which  of  course  signified  "to  build  a  house." 
In  this  plain  and  exclusive  sense  it  is  used 
by  the  Attic  writers.  In  like  manner, 
the  Romans,  out  of  the  two  words  cedes,  "a 
house,"  and  facere,  "to  make,"  constructed 
their  word  wdificare,  which  alwa3rs  meant 
simply  "to  build  a  house,"  and  in  this  plain 
sense  it  is  used  by  Horace,  Cicero,  and  all 
the  old  writers.  But  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  began  to  ssnnbolize  man  as  a 
temple  or  holy  house  for  the  habitation 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  spoke  of  build- 
ing up  this  symbolic  house,  although  it 
was  a  moral  and  spiritual  growth  to  which 
they  idluded,  they  used  the  Greek  word 
cikodomein,  and  their  first  translators,  the 
Latin  word  cedificare  in  a  new  sense,  meaning 
"to  build  up  morally,"  that  is,  to  educate, 
to  instruct.  And  as  modem  nations  learned 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  they  imbibed  this 
symbolic  idea  of  a  moral  building,  and 
adapted  for  its  expression  a  new  word  or 
^ve  to  an  old  word  a  new  meaning,  so  that 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  French  edifier, 
in  Italian  edificiarey  in  Spanish  edificar,  in 
Germcm  erbauen,  and  in  English  edtfy,  each 
of  which  literally  and  etsrmologically  means 
"to  build  a  house,"  has  also  the  other  sig- 
nification, "to  instruct,  to  improve,  to  edu- 
cate." And  thus  we  speak  of  a  marble 


building  as  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  of  a 
wholesome  doctrine  as  something  that  will 
edify  its  hearers.  There  are  but  few 
who,  when  using  the  word  in  this  latter 
sense,  think  of  that  grand  science  of  s^- 
bolism  which  gave  birth  to  this  new  meanmg. 
and  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  oi 
the  Royal  Art  of  Freemasonry. 

For  when  this  temple  is  built  up,  it  is  to 
be  held  together  only  by  the  cement  of  love. 
Brotherly  love,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  as 
ourself — ^that  love  which  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,  which  b  not  easily  provoked,  and 
thinketh  no  evil — ^that  love  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  Freemasonry,  not  only 
binding  all  the  moral  parts  of  man's  nature 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  building 
being  thus,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
"fitly  framed  together,"  but  binding  man 
to  man.  and  man  to  God. 

And  nence  Freemasonry  is  called  a  "Royal 
Art,"  because  it  is  of  all  arts  the  most  noble; 
the  art  which  teaches  man  how  to  perfect 
his  temple  of  virtue  by  pursuing  the  ^' royal 
law"  of  universal  love,  and  not  because  kings 
have  been  its  patrons  and  encouragers. 

A  similar  idea  is  advanced  in  a  Catechism 
published  by^  the  celebrated  Lodge  "Wall- 
reit  imd  Einigkeit,"  at  Prague,  in  the  year 
1800,  where  the  following  questions  and 
answers  occur! 

0.  "What  do  Freemasons  build? 

A.  "An  invisible  temple,  of  which  King 
Solomon's  Temple  is  the  i^rmboL 

Q.  "By  what  name  is  the  instruction 
how  to  drect  this  mystic  building  called? 

A.  **The  Royal  Art;  because  it  teaches 
man  how  to  govern  himself." 

Appositely  may  these  thoughts  be  closed 
with  a  fine  cocpression  of  Ludwig  Bechstein, 
a  German  writer,  in  the  Aetrcea, 

"Everv  king  will  be  a  Freemason,  even 
though  he  wears  no  Mason's  apron,  if  he 
shall  be  God-fearing,  eincere,  good,  and 
kind;  if  he  shall  be  true  aad  fearless,  obedient 
to  the  law,  his  heart  abounding  in  reverence 
for  religion  and  full  of  love  Tor  mankind; 
if  he  shall  be  a  ruler  of  himself,  and  if  his 
kingdom  be  founded  on  justice.  And  every 
Freemason  is  a  king,  in  ^niatsoever  condition 
God  may  have  placed  him  hm,  with  rank 
equal  to  that  of  a  king  and  with  sentiments 
that  become  a  king,  for  his  kingdom  is  love, 
the  love  of  his  f  ellow-miuL  a  love  which  is  long* 
suffering  and  kind,  which  beareth  all  thingSy 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  thmgs." 

And  this  is  why  Freemasonry  is  an  art. 
and  of  all  arts,  being  the  most  noble,  is  well 
called  the  "RoyaO^&t." 

Boyil  Ax.    See  KniM  of  (he  Royal  Ax. 

Royal  Lodge.  The  Koyal  Arch  lectures 
in  the  Engliw  system  e&y  that  the  Royal 
Lodge  was  held  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  return  of  the  Babylonish  captives, 
in  the  first  year  in  the  reign  of  Ojrrus;  over 
it  presided  Zerubbabel  the  prince  of  the  Jews, 
Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Joshua  the  high 
priest. 
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Royal  Master.  The  Eighth  Degree  of 
the  American  Rite,  and  the  first  of  the  degrees 
conferred  in  a  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters.  Its  officers  are  a  Thrice  Illustrious 
Grand  Master,  representing  King  Solomon; 
Illustrious  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Principal  Con- 
ductor of  the  Works,  representing  Hiram  Abif; 
Master  of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  Finances, 
Captain  of  the  Guards,  Conductor  of  the 
Coimcil  and  Steward.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  called  the  "Council  Chamber, "  and  repre- 
sents the  private  apartment  of  King  Solomon, 
in  which  lie  is  said  to  have  met  tor  consul- 
tation with  his  two  colleagues  during  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  Temple.  Candidates  who 
receive  this  degree  are  said  to  be  ''honored 
with  the  degree  of  Royal  Master."  Its 
symboUc  colors  are  black  and  red — ^the  former 
significant  of  grief,  and  the  latter  of  martyr- 
dom, and  both  referring  to  the  chief  builaer 
erf  the  Temple. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  degree^  look- 
ing at  them  in  a  legendary  point  or  view, 
must  have  occurred  at  the  building  of  the 
first  Temple,  and  during  that  bridt  period 
of  time  after  the  death  of  the  builder  which 
is  embraced  between  the  discovery  of  his 
body  and  its  ''Masonic  interment.''  In  all 
the  initiations  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  world,  there  was,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  scholars,  a  legend  of  the  violent  death 
of  some  distinguished  personage,  to  whose 
memory  the  particular  mystery  was  conse- 
crated, of  the  concealment  of  the  body,  and 
of  its  subsequent  discovery.  That  part  of 
the  initiation  which  refeired  to  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body  was  called  the  Aphor 
msntf  from  a  Greek  verb  which  signifies  "to 
conceal,"  and  that  part  which  referred  to 
the  subsequent  finding  was  called  the  ture^ 
818 f  from  another  Gredc  Verb  which  signifies 
"to  discover."  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  the  coincidences  between  the  system 
of  imtiation  and  that  practised  in  the  Ma- 
sonry of  the  Third  Degree.  But  the  ancient 
initiation  was  not  terminated  by  the  ewre8i8 
or  discovery.  Up  to  that  point,  the  cere- 
monies had  been  funereal  and  lugubrious 
in  their  character.  But  now  they  were 
changed  from  wailine  to  rejoicing.^  Other 
ceremonies  were  performed  by  which  the 
restoration  of  the  personage  to  life,  or  his 
apotheosis  or  change  to  immortality,  was 
represented,  and  then  came  the  auUyp8y  or 
illumination  of  the  neophyte,  when  he  was 
invested  with  a  full  knowledge  of  aU  the 
religious  doctrines  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  ancient  mysteries  to  teach — ^when, 
in  a  word,  he  was  instructed  in  Divine 
truth. 

Now,  a  similar  course  is  pursued  in  Ma- 
sonry. Here  also  there  is  an  illumination, 
a  symbolic  teaching,  or,  as  we  call  it,  an  inr 
vestiture  with  that  which  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Divine  truth.  The  communication 
to  the  candidate,  in  the  Master's  Degree,  of 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  merely  a  repre- 
sentation of  or  a  substitution  for  that  ssrmbol 
of  Divine  truth  (the  search  for  which,  under 


the  name  of  the  true  word,  makes  so  lm« 
portant  a  part  of  the  degree),  how  imperfect 
it  may  be  in  comparison  with  that  more 
thorough  knowledge  which  only  future  re- 
searches can  enable  the  Master  Mason  to 
attain,  constitutes  the  avUypsy  of  the  Third 
Degree.  Now,  the  principal  event  recorded 
in  the  legend  of  the  Royal  Master,  the  in- 
terview between  Adoniram  and  nis  two 
Royal  Masters,  is  to  be  placed  precisely  at 
that  juncture  of  time  which  is  between  the 
ewre8i8  or  discovery  in  the  Mast^  Mason's 
Degree  and  the  autopsy,  or  investiture  with 
the  great  secret.  It  occurred  between  the 
discovery  by  means  of  the  sprig  of  acacia 
and  the  final  interment.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Solomon  and  his  colleague,  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  were  in  profound  consultation  as 
to  the  mode  of  r^airing  the  loss  which  they 
then  supposed  had  befallen  them. 

We  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  be- 
cause there  is  abundant  reference,  both  in 
the  organized  form  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  ritual  of  the  decree,  to  the  death  as 
an  event  that  had  already  occurred;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  failure  to  recover,  on  the  person  of  the 
builder,  that  which  had  been  lost,  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  weU-lmown 
8vh8titvXion  which  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  interment. 

If,  therefore,  as  is  admitted  by  aU  Ma- 
sonic ritualists,  the  8ub8tUnUion  was  prece- 
dent and  prehminary  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Master  Mason's  Degree,  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  that  the  degree  of  Royal 
Master  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
ancient  Temple,  by  our  "first  Most  Excel- 
lent Grand  Master,"  all  persons  present, 
except  the  first  and  second  officers,  must 
have  been  merely  Fellow-Craft  Masons. 
In  compliance  with  this  tradition,  therefore, 
a  Royal  Master  is,  at  this  day,  supposed  to 
represent  a  Fellow-Craft  in  the  search,  and 
making  his  demand  for  that  reward  which 
was  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Master 
Mason. 

If  from  the  legendary  history  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  symbolism  of  the  degree,  we 
shall  find  that,  brief  and  simple  as  are  the 
ceremonies,  they  present  the  great  Masonio 
idea  of  the  laborer  seeking  for  his  reward. 
Throughout  all  the  symbolism  of  Masonry, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  degree,  the  search 
for  the  WORD  has  been  considered  but  as 
a  eymbolic  expression  for  the  search  after 
TRUTH.  The  attainment  of  this  truth 
has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
^eat  object  and  desirai  of  all  Masonic  labor. 
Divine  truth — the  knowledge  of  God — 
concealed  in  the  old  Kabb^jstio  doctrine, 
under  the  S3rmbol  of  his  ine£fable  name — 
and  typified  in  the  Masonic  system  under 
the  mystical  expression  of  the  True  Word, 
is  the  reward  proposed  to  every  Mason  who 
has  faithfully  wrought  his  task.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  "Mast^s  wages." 

Now,  aU  this  is  beautifully  symbdEaed 
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in  the  degree  of  Royal  Master.  The  re- 
ward has  been  promised,  and  the  time  had 
now  come,  as  Adoniram  thought,  when  the 
promise  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  true 
word — Divine  truth — ^was  to  be  imparted. 
Hence,  in  the  person  of  Adoniram,  or  the 
Royal  Master,  we  see  syinbolised  the  Specu^ 
lative  Mason^  who,  having  lalxNred  to  oom- 

flete  his  spiritual  temple,  comes  to  the 
Mvine  Master  that  he  may  receive  his  re- 
ward, and  that  his  labor  may  be  consum- 
mated bv  the  acquisition  of  truth.  But  the 
temple  that  he  had  been  building  is  the  tem- 

Ele  of  this  life;  that  first  temple  which  must 
e  destroyed  b^  death  that  the  second  temple 
of  the  future  life  may  be  built  on  its  foundar 
tioDS.  And  in  this  first  temple  the  truth 
cannot  be  fotmd.  We  must  oe  contented 
with  its  substitute. 

Royal  Order  of  Scotland.  This  is  an 
Order  of  Freemasonry  confined  exclusively 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  which, 
formerly  conferred  on  Master  Masons,  is  now 
restricted  to  those  who  have  been  exalted  to 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree.  It  consists  of  two 
degrees,  name^,  that  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  and  R.  S. 
Y.  C.  S.,  or,  in  full,  Heredam  and  Rosy  Cross. 
The  first  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  Chris- 
tianized  form  of  the  Third  D^ree,  purified 
from  the  dross  of  Paganism,  and  even  of  Ju- 
daism, by  the  Guldees.  who  introduced 
Christianity  into  Scotland  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  church.  The  Second  Degree  is 
an  Order  of  dvil  knighthood,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Kobert  oruce  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  conferred  by 
him  upon  certain  Masons  who  had  assisted 
him  on  that  memorable  occasion.  He,  so 
the  tradition  goes,  gave  power  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  for  the  time  being  to 
confer  this  honor,  which  is  not  inherent  in 
the  general  body  itself,  but  is  specially  given 
by  the  Grand  Master  and  his  Deputy^  and 
can  be  conferred  only  by  them,  or  Provmdal 
Grand  Masters  appointed  by  them.  The 
number  of  knights  is  limited,  and  formerly 
only  sixty-three  could  be  appomted,  and  they 
Scotchmen;  now,  however,  that  number  haiB 
been  much  increased,  and  distinguished 
Masons  of  all  countries  are  admitted  to  its 
ranks.  In  1747,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  in  his  celebrated  Charter  to  Arras  is 
said  to  have  claimed  to  be  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  Order,  ''Nous 
Charles  Edouard  Stewart,  Roi  d'Angleterre, 
de  France^  de  FEcosse,  et  d'Irlande,  et  en 
cette  quaht6,  S.  G.  M.  du  Chapitre  de  H.'' 
Prince  Charles  goes  on  to  say  that  H.  O.  or 
H.  R.  M.  is  Imown  as  the  "Pelican  and 
Eade."  "Connu  sous  le  titre  de  Chevalier 
de  P  Ai^e  et  de  Pelican,  et  d^uis  nos  malheurs 
et  nos  infortunes,  sous  celm  de  Rose  Croix." 
Now.  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that 
the  Hose  Croix,  says  Bro.  Reitam,  was  ever 
known  in  England  till  twentj  years  after 
1747;  and  in  Ireland  it  was  mtroduced  by 
a  French  chevalier,  M.  L'Aurent,  about 
1782  or  1783.  The  Chapter  at  Arras  was 
the  first  constituted  in  France — "Chapitre 


ixrimordial  de  Rose  Croix";  and  from  other 
circumstances  (the  very  name  Rose  Croix 
being  a  translation  of  K.  S.  Y.  C.  S.)some 
writers  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  dmree  chartered  by  Prince  Charles 
EdwardT  Stuart  was,  if  not  the  actual  Royal 
Order  in  both  points,  a  Masonic  ceremony 
founded  on  and  pirated  from  that  moet 
ancient  and  venerable  (ihrder. 

This,  however,  is  an  error;  because,  except 
in  name,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  connection  between  the  Iloee  Croix 
and  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  ceremonial  is  different, 
and  different  in  essentials.  Most  of  the 
langua^  used  in  the  Royal  Order  is  couched 
in  quamt  old  rime,  modernized,  no  doubt, 
to  make  it  "understanded  oi  the  vulgar," 
but  still  retaining  sufilcient  about  it  to  stamp 
its  genuine  antiquity.  The  Rose  Croix 
Degree  is  most  probably  the  genuine  descend- 
ant of  the  old  KosiGrucians,  and  no  doubt  it 
has  always  had  a  more  or  less  dose  connection 
with  the  Templars. 

Qavel  says  that  the  Royal  Order  of 
Heredom  of  Ealwinning  is  a  Rosicrucian 
degree,  having  many  different  (fradations 
in  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  The 
kings  of  England  are  de  jure,  if  not  de  Jado, 
Grand  Masters;  each  member  has  a  name 
siven  him,  denoting  some  moral  attribute. 
In  the  initiation  the  sacrifice  of  the  Messiidi 
is  had  in  remembrance,  who  shed  his  blood 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  neophyte 
is  in  a  figure  sent  forth  to  seek  the  lost  word. 
The  ritual  states  that  the  Order  was  first 
established  at  Icomkill,  and  afterward  at 
Kilwinning,  where  the  King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce,  took  the  chair  in  person;  ana 
oral  tradition  a£Srms  that,  in  1314,  this 
monarch  again  reinstated  the  Order,  admit- 
ting into  it  the  Knights  Templar  who  were 
still  Mt.  The  Royal  Order^  according  to 
this  ritual,  which  is  written  m  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  boasts  of  ^reat  antiquity. 

Findel  disbeheves  in  the  Royal  Order, 
as  he  does  in  all  the  Christian  deffrees.  He 
remarks  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
formerly  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
existence  of  this  Order  oi  Heredom,  as  a  proof 
of  which  he  adduces  the  fact  that  Laurie, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  has  not  mentioned  it. 
Oliver,  however,  as  it  will  be  seen,  had  a  hi^h 
opinion  ol  the  Order,  and  expressed  no  douot 
of  its  antiauity. 

As  to  the  ori^  of  the  Order,  we  have 
abundant  authonty  both  m3rthicad  and  his- 
toricaL 

Thory  (Ad,  Lot,,  L,  6)  thus  traces  its 
establishment: 

"On  the  24th  of  June,  1314,  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Sootluid,  instituted,  after 
the  brittle  of  Bannockbum,  the  Order  of 
St.  Andrew  of  the  Thistle,  to  which  was 
afterward  united  that  of  H.  D.  M.,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Scottish  Masons  who  had  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  thirty  thousand  men 
with  whom  he  had  fought  the  English  army, 
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ooosistinff  of  one  hundred  thousand.  He 
formed  the  Royal  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order 
of  H.  D.  M.  at  Kilwinning,  reserving  to 
himself  and  his  successors  forever  the  title 
of  Grand  Masters." 

Oliver,  in  his  Historical  Landmarks  QL,  15), 
defines  the  Order  more  precisely,  thus: 

"The  Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  had 
formerly  its  chief  seat  at  Kilwinning,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  and 
St.  John's  Masonry  were  then  governed  by 
the  same  Grand  Lodge.  But  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Ma- 
sonry was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
St.  John's  Masonry  was  preserved.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  resumed  its 
functions  about  tiie  middle  of  the  last  century 
at  Edinbur^;  and.  in  ord^  to  preserve  a 
marked  distmction  between  the  Royal  Order 
and  Craft  Masonry, — ^which  had  formed  a 
Grand  Lodge  there  in  1736, — the  form^  con- 
fined itself  solely  to  the  two  degrees  of  H.  R. 
D.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S." 

A^ain,  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Order, 
officially  printed  in  Scotland,  the  following 
details  are  found: 

"It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  H.  R.  M.  and 
R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.  The  former  took  its  rise  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  last  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
the  same  as  the  most  ancient  Order  of  the 
Thistle^  and  to  contain  the  ceremonial  of 
admission  f  ormerlypractised  in  it. 

"The  Order  of  H.  R.  M.  had  formerly  its 
seat  at  Kilwinning,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  ana  the  Grand  Lodge  of  St. 
John's  Masonry  were  governed  by  the  same 
Grand  Master.  The  introduction  of  this 
Order  into  Kilwinning  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  tune,  or  nearly  the 
same  period,  as  the  introduction  of  Free- 
masonry into  Scotland.  The  Chaldees,  as 
is  weU  knowm  introduced  Christianitv  into 
Scotland;  ana,  from  their  known  habits, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
preserved  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
ceremonies  and  precautions  adopted  for  tbeir 

Srotection  in  Judea.  Li  establishing  the 
egree  in  Scotland,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  done  with  the  view  to  explain, 
in  a  correct  Christian  manner,  the  symbols 
and  rites  employed  by  the  Christian  archi- 
tects and  builders;  and  this  will  also  e^rolain 
how  the  Royal  Order  is  purely  catholic, — 
not  Roman  Catholic,-4>ut  adapted  to  all  who 
acknowledge  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  the  same  wav  that  Craft  or  Symbolic  Ma- 
sonry is  intended  for  all,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  who  acknowledge  a  supreme  God. 
The  second  part,  or  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.,  is  an  Order 
of  Knighthood,  and^  perhaps,  the  onj^  gen- 
uine one  in  connection  with  Masonry,  t£ere 
being  in  it  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  trowel  and  the  sword,  which  others  try 
to  show.  The  lecture  consists  of  a  figura- 
tive description  of  the  ceremonial,  boUi  of 
H.  R.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.,   in  simple 


rfa^rme,  modernized^  of  course,  by  oral  tra- 
dition, and  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Those  two  desrees  consti- 
tute, as  has  already  been  saia,  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland.  Lodges  or  Chapters  cannot  legally 
meet  elsewhere,  unless  possessed  of  a  Charter 
from  it  or  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  d^uty. 
The  office  of  Grand  Master  is  vested  in  the 
person  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  (now  of  Great 
Britain,)  and  one  seat  is  invariably  kept 
vacant  for  him  in  whatever  countrjr  a  Chapter 
is  opened,  and  cannot  be  occupied  b3r  any 
oth^  member.  Those  who  are  in  possession  dF 
this  degree,  and  the  so-called  higher  degrees, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  concocted  from  the  Royal 
Order,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  craving  for  distinc- 
tion which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  conti- 
nent during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centiuy. 

"There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Masons 
of  Scotland  that,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Templars,  many  of  the  Knights  repaired 
to  Scotland  and  placed  themaelves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  which  took 
place  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1314, 
this  monarch  instituted  the  Royal  Order 
of  H.  R.  M.  and  Knights  of  the  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S., 
and  established  the  chief  seat  at  Kilwinning. 
From  that  Order  it  seems  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  present  degree  of  Rose 
Croix  de  Heredom  may  have  taken  its  origin. 
In  two  respects,  at  least,  thare  seems  to  be  a 
very  dose  connection  between  the  two  sjrs- 
tems.  They  both  claim  the  kin^om  of  Scot** 
land  and  the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning  as  having 
been  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  government, 
and  they  both  seem  to  have  been  institutea 
to  give  a  Christian  e^lanation  to  Ancient 
Crsut  Masonry.  There  is,  besides,  a  similar- 
ity in  the  name  of  the  degrees  of  Kose  Croix 
de  Heredom  and  H.  R.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S. 
amounting  almost  to  an  identity,  which 
appears  to  indicate  a  very  intimate  relation 
of  one  to  the  other." 

And  now  recently  there  comes  Bro.  Ran- 
dolph Hay,  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  the  London 
Freemason,  gives  us  this  legend,  which  be  is 
pleased  to  call  "the  real  history  of  the  Royal 
Order,"  and  which  he,  at  least,  religioiisly 
believes  to  be  true: 

"Among  the  many  precious  things  which 
were  caratdly  preserved  in  a  sacred  vault 
of  King  Solomon's  Temple  was  a  portrait 
of  the  monarch,  painted  by  Adoniram,  the 
son  of  Elkanah,  priest  of  the  second  court. 
This  vault  remamed  undiscovered  till  the 
time  of  Herod,  although  the  secret  of  its 
existence  and  a  description  of  its  localitv 
were  retained  by  the  descendants  of  El- 
kanah. During  the  war  of  the  Maccabees, 
certain  Jews,  fleeing  from  their  native 
coimtry,  took  refu^,  first  in  Spain  and 
afterward  in  Britain,  and  amongst  them 
was  one  Aholiab,  the  then  possessor  of  the 
document  necessary  to  find  the  hidden 
treasure.  As  is  weU  known,  buildings  were 
th^i   in   progress   in   Edinburgh,   or   Dun 
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Edwin,  as  the  city  was  then  called,  and  thither 
Aholiao  wended  his  way  to  find  employment. 
His  skill  in  architecture  speedily  raised  him 
to  a  prominent  position  in  the  Crafty  but  his 
premature  death  prevented  his  realizing  the 
dream  of  his  life,  which  was  to  fetch  the 
portrait  from  Jerusalem  and  place  it  in  the 
custody  of  the  Craft.  However,  prior  to  his 
dissolution,  he  confided  the  secret  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Fraternity  under  the  bond  of 
secrecy,  and  these  formed  a  dass  known  as 
*The  Order  of  the  King,'  cmp  'The  Royal 
Order.'  Time  sped  on;  the  Romans  in- 
vaded Britain;  and,  previous  to  the  cruci- 
fixioiL  certain  members  of  the  old  town 
guara  of  Edinbiurgh.  among  whom  ware 
several  of  the  Royal  Order,  proceeded  to 
Rome  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
sovereign.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  and  were  present  at  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  the  crucifixion.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  portrait,  and  also 
the  blue  veil  of  the  Temple  rent  upon  the 
temble  occasion.  I  may  dismiss  these  two 
venerable  reUcs  in  a  few  words.  Wilson, 
m  his  MemoridU  of  Edinburgh^  (2  vols.,  pub- 
lished by  Hugh  Patton,)  in  a  note  to  Masonic 
Lodges,  writes  that  this  portrait  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge 
8t.  David.  This  is  an  error,  and  arose  from 
the  fact  of  the  Royal  Order  then  meeting  in 
the  LodjB»  St.  I^vid's  room  in  Hindford's 
Close.  The  blue  veil  was  converted  into  a 
standard  for  the  trades  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  celebrated  on  many  a  battle-field, 
notably  in  the  First  Crusade  as  'The  Blue 
Blanket.'  From  the  presence  of  certain  of 
their  number  in  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard  were 
often  called  Pontius  Filate's  Prsetorians. 
Now.  these  are  facts  well  known  to  many 
Edinburghers  still  alive.  Let '  X.  Y.  Z.'  go  to 
Edinburgh  and  inquire  for  himself. 

''The  orethren,  in  addition,  brought  with 
them  the  teachings  of  the  Christians,  and 
in  their  meetings  they  celebrated  the  death 
of  the  Captain  and  Builder  of  our  Salva- 
tion. The  oath  of  the  Order  seals  my  lips 
further  as  to  the  peculiar  m3rsteries  of  the 
brethren.  I  may,  however,  state  that  the 
RituaL  in  verse,  as  in  present  use,  was  com- 
posed by  the  venerable  Abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
the  same  who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
passed  along  the  Scots'  line,  blessing  the 
soldiers  and  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  Thus  the  Order  states  justly  that  it 
was  revived,  that  is,  a  profounder  spirit  of 
devotion  infused  into  it,  by  King  Robert,  by 
whose  directions  the  Abbot  reorganized  it." 

In  this  accotmt,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  there  is  far  more  of  myth  than 
of  legitimate  history. 

The  King  of  Scotland  is  hereditary  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  and  at  all  assemblies 
a  chur  is  kept  vacant  for  him. 

Provincial  Grand  Lodges  are  held  at 
Glasgow.  Rouen  in  France,  in  Sardinia, 
Qpain,  the  Netherlands,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 


China,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  Provin- 
cial Grand  Lodge  of  London  was  established 
in  July,  1872,  and  there  the  membership  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  previously  taken 
the  Rose  Croix,  or  Eighteenth  D^^ree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Soyal  Priest.  The  Fifth  Degree  of  the 
Initiated  Brothers  of  Asia,  also  called  the 
True  Rose  Croix. 

Royal  Secret,  Sublime  Prince  of  the. 
See  Svblime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 

B«  S«  T«  C«  S«  An  abbreviation  of  Rosy 
Cross  in  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 

Buclil^*  In  the  old  Jewish  Angelology. 
the  name  of  the  angel  who  ruled  the  air  and 
the  winds.  The  angel  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  four  tests  in  Philosophic  Masonry. 

Bufflaiis.  The  traitors  of  the  Third  De- 
aree  are  called  Assassins  in  continental 
Masonry  and  in  the  high  degrees.  Tlie 
English  and  American  Masons  have  adopted 
in  their  ritual  the  more  homely  appellation 
of  Ruffians.  The  fabricators  of  the  high 
degrees  adopted  a  variety  of  names  for 
these  Assassins  (see  Assassins  of  the  Third 
Degree)  ^  but  the  original  names  are  pre- 
served m  the  rituals  of  the  York  and  Ameri- 
can Rites.  There  is  no  question  that  has 
so  much  perplexed  Masomc  antiquaries  as 
the  true  denvation  and  meaning  of  these 
three  names.  In  their  present  u>rm,  tl  e^^ 
are  confessedly  uncouth  and  without  ap- 
parent signification.  Yet  it  is  certain  tlat 
we  can  trace  them  in  that  form  to  the  ear- 
liest appearance  of  the  legend  of  the  Third 
Degree,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  at  the 
time  or  their  adoption  some  meaning  must 
have  been  attached  to  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  must  have  been  a  very 
simple  one,  and  one  that  would  have  been 
easuy  comprehended  by  the  whole  of  the 
Craft,  who  were  in  the  constant  use  of  them. 
Attempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  find 
the  root  of  these  three  names  in  some  recon- 
dite reference  to  the  Hebrew  names  of  God. 
But  there  is,  I  think,  no  valid  authority  for 
any  such  derivation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  these  names  preclude  the  idea  of 
any  congruity  and  appropriateness  between 
them  and  any  of  the  Divine  names.  And 
again,  the  Uterary  condition  of  the  Oaft  at 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  names 
equally  precludes  the  probability  that  any 
names  would  have  been  fabricated  of  a 
recondite  signification,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  ordinan^  class  of  Masons  who 
were  to  use  them.  The  names  must  natu- 
ndly  have  been  of  a  construction  that  would 
convey  a  familiar  idei^  would  be  suitable 
to  the  incidents  in  which  th^  we!^  to  be 
employed,  and  would  be  congruous  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  upon  whom 
th^  were  to  be  bestowed.  Now  all  these 
requisites  meet  in  a  word  which  was  entirely 
familiar  to  the  Craft  at  the  time  when  these 
names  were  probably  invented.  The  Ohiblim 
are  spoken  of  by  ^derson,  meaning  Qiblim^ 
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as  stone-cutters  or  Masons;  and  the  eariy 
rituals  show  us  very  clearly  that  the  Fra- 
ternity in  that  day  considered  Oiblim  as  the 
name  of  a  Mason;  not  only  of  a  Mason  g«i- 
erally,  but  especiallv  of  that  class  of  Masons 
who,  as  Drummond  B&ya,  ||put  the  finishing 
hand  to  King  Solomon's  Temple" — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  Fellow-Crafts.  Anderson  also 
plac^es  the  Okiblim  among  the  Fellow-Crafts; 
and  so,  very  naturally,  the  early  Freemasons, 
not  imbued  with  any  amoimt  of  Hebrew 
learning,  and  not  maJdng  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  singular  and  pmral  forms  of  that 
language,  soon  got  to  calling  a  Fellow-Craft 
a  Uibliin.  The  steps  of  corruption  between 
GtbUm  and  Jvbdum  were  not  very  gradual; 
nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  such  corruptions 
of  spelling  and  pronunciation  were  common 
among  these  illiterate  Masons,  when  he  reads 
the  Old  Manuscripts,  and  finds  such  verbal 
distortions  as  Nembroch  for  Nimrod,  Euglet 
for  EucUd,  and  Aymon  for  Hiram.  Thus, 
the  first  corruption  was  from  GtbUm  to 
Oibalim,  which  Drought  the  word  to  three 
syllables,  making  it  thus  nearer  to  its  eventual 
change.  Tlien  we  find  in  the  early  rituals 
another  transformation  into  Chibbdum,  The 
FVench  Masons  also  took  the  work  of  corrup- 
tion in  hand^  and  from  Oiblim  they  manu- 
factured Jibhme  and  Jibidum  and  Jabidttm, 
Some  of  these  French  corruptions  came  back 
to  English  Masonry  about  the  time  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  high  degrees,  and  even 
the  French  words  were  distorted.  Thus  in 
the  Leland  Manuscript,  the  English  Masons 
made  out  of  Pytagorey  the  French  for  PythafO" 
nu,  the  unknown  name  Peter  Gower^  which 
is  said  so  much  to  have  puzzled  Mr.  Locke. 
And  so  we  may  through  these  mingled  English 
and  French  corruptions  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  word  Jubelum;  thus,  Ghiblim,  Giblim, 
Gibalim,  Chibbelum.  Jiblime,  Jibelum,  Jabe- 
lum,  and,  finally,  Jubelum.  It  meant  shnply 
a  Fellow-Craft,  and  was  appropriately  given 
as  a  common  name  to  a  particular  Fellow- 
Craft  who  was  distinguished  for  his  treachery. 
In  other  words,  he  was  designated,  not  by  a 
special  and  distinctive  name,  but  by  the  title 
of  his  condition  and  rank  at  the  Temple.  He 
was  the  FeUow^rafl,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy.  As  for  the  names  of  the  other 
two  Ruffians,  they  were  readily  constiruoted 
out  of  that  of  the  greatest  one  by  a  simple 
change  of  the  termination  of  the  word  from 
vm  to  a  in  one,  and  from  um  to  o  in  the 
other,  thus  preserving,  by  a  similarity  of 
names,  the  idea  of  their  relationship,  for 
the  old  rituals  said  that  they  were  brothers 
who  had  come  together  out  of  Tyre.  This 
derivation  seems  to  me  to  be  easy,  natural, 
and  comprehensible.  The  chanse  from  Oib' 
lim,  or  rather  from  OibaUm  to  Jvbelum,  is  one 
that  is  far  less  extraordinary  than  that  which 
one-half  of  the  Masonic  words  have  under- 
gone in  their  transformation  from  their 
original  to  their  present  form. 

Bule.  An  instrument  with  which  straight 
lines  are  drawn,  and  therefore  used  in  the 
Past  Master's  Degree  as  an  emblem  ad- 


monishing the  Master  punctually  to  observe 
his  duty,  to  press  forward  in  the  patJi  of 
virtue,  and,  neither  inclining  to  the  ri^ht 
nor  the  left,  in  all  his  actions  to  have  eternity 
in  view.  The  twenty-lour-inch  gage  is 
often  used  in  pving  the  instruction  as  a 
substitute  for  this  woildng-tool.  But  they  are 
entirely  different;  the  twenty-four-inch  gage 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  and  requires  to  have  the  twenty- 
four  inches  marked  upon  its  surface;  the  rule 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Past  Master, 
and  is  without  the  twenty-four  divisions. 
The  rule  is  appropriated  to  the  Past  or  Present 
Master,  because,  by  its  assistance,  he  is  en- 
abled to  lay  down  on  the  trestle-board  the 
designs  for  the  Craft  to  work  by. 

Eule  of  the  Templars*  The  code  of  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  Kni^ts 
Templars,  called  their  "Rule,"  was  drawn  up 
by  St.  BemarcL  and  by  him  submitted  to 
Pope  Honorius  U.  and  the  Council  of  Troyes. 
by  Doth  of  whom  it  was  approved.  It  is  still 
in  existence,  and  consists  of  seventy-two 
articles,  partly  monastic  and  partly  muitaiy 
in  character,  the  former  being  formed  upon 
the  Rule  of  the  Benedictines.  The  nrst 
articles  of  the  Rule  are  ecclesiastical  in  design, 
and  require  from  the  Knights  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  their  religious  duties.  Article 
twenty  defines  the  costume  to  be  worn  by  the 
brotherhood.  The  professed  soldiers  were 
to  wear  a  white  costume,  and  the  serving 
brethren  were  prohibited  from  wearing  wy- 
thing  but  a  bkdc  or  brown  cassock.  The 
Rule  is  very  particular  in  reference  to  the  fit 
and  shape  of  the  dress  of  the  Kmghts,  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity.  The  brethren  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  and  open  letters  from  their 
friends  without  first  submitting  them  to  the 
inspection  of  their  superiors.  The  pastime 
of  nawkin^  is  prohibited,  but  the  nobler 
sport  of  lion-hunting  is  permitted,  because 
the  lion,  like  the  deviL  goes  about  contin- 
ually roaring,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
Article  fifty-five  relates  to  the  reception  of 
married  members,  who  are  reauirea  to  be- 
queath the  greater  portion  of  their  property 
to  the  Order.  The  fifty-ei^^hth  article  regu- 
lates the  reception  ai  aspirants,  or  secular 
pmons,  who  are  not  to  be  received  imme- 
diately on  their  application  into  the  society, 
but  are  required  first  to  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination as  to  sincerity  and  fitness.  The 
seventy-second  and  concluding  article  refers 
to  the  mtercourse  of  the  Knights  with  females. 
No  brother  was  allowed  to  kiss  a  woman, 
though  she  w&e  his  mother  or  sister.  ''Let 
the  soldier  of  the  cross,"  says  St.  Bernard, 
"shim  all  ladies'  Ups."  At  first  this  rule  was 
rigidly  enforced,  but  in  time  it  was  greatly 
rdaxed,  and  the  picture  of  the  interior  of  a 
house  of  the  Temple,  as  portrayed  by  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  would  scarcely  have 
been  appropriate  a  century  or  two  later. 

Bulers*  Obedience  to  constituted  authOT- 
ity  has  alwa3rs  been  inculcated  by  the  laws 
of  Masonry.  Thus,  in  the  installation 
charges  as  prefixed  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
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Grand  Lodge  of  £n|^d,  the  Innmnfng  Mas- 
ter 18  requirod  to  promiae  ''to  bold  in  venera- 
tion the  original  rvlen  and  patrons  of  the 
Order  of  Fre^nasonry,  and  their  regular 
successors,  supreme  and  subordinate,  aooord- 
ingto  tiieir  stations." 

Jitusslju  In  1731  Capt.  John  Philips  was 
apiK>inted  to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Russia  by  Lord  Lovd,  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land {ConsHtuHoru,  17ZS,  p.  194),  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  were  any  Lodges  in 
Russia  at  that  time.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  a  Lodge  in  St.  Petensburg  as  early  as 
1732;  but  its  meetings  must  have  been 
private,  as  the  first  notice  that  we  have  of 
a  Lodge  openly  assembling  in  the  empire 
IS  that  of  ''Silence,"  established  at  St.  Peters- 
burs,  and  the  "North  Star"  at  Rica,  both 
in  the  year  1750.  Thory  says  that  Masonry 
made  but  little  progress  in  Russia  until  1763. 
when  the  Empress  Catherine  U.  dedared 
herself  the  Protectress  of  the  Order. 

In  1765  the  Rite  of  Melesino,  a  Rite  un- 
known in  any  other  country,  was  intro- 
duced by  a  Greek  of  that  name:  and  there 
were  at  the  same  time  the  York,  Swedish, 
and  Strict  Observance  Rites  practised  by 
other  Lod^.  In  1783  twelve  of  these 
Lodges  umted  and  formed  the  National 
Grand  Lodge,  which,  rejecting  the  other 
Rites,  adopted  the  Swedii^  system.  For  a 
time  Masonry  flourished  with  unalloyed  pros- 
perity and  popularity.  But  about  the  year 
1794,  the  Empress,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  political  condition  of  France,  and  being 
persuaded  that  the  members  of  some  of  the 
Ixxlges  were  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
witiidrew  her  protection  from  the  Order. 
She  did  not,  however,  direct  the  Lodges  to 
be  dosed,  but  most  of  them,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  ceased  to  meet, 
llie  few  that  continued  to  work  were  placed 
under  the  surveOlanoe  of  the  police^  and 


soon  languished,  holding  their  communica- 
tions on^  at  distant  mtervals.  In  1797, 
Paul  L,  instig^kted  by  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
had  recalled^  interdicted  the  meetings  of  all 
secret  societies,  and  especially  the  Masonic 
Lodges.  Alexander  succeeded  Paul  in  1801, 
and  renewed  the  interdict  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1803,  M.  Bodber.  counsdor  of  state  and 
director  of  the  school  of  cadets  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor, 
and  succeeded  in  removing  his  prejudices 
against  Freemasonry.  In  that  year,  the 
edict  was  revoked,  the  Emperor  himself  was 
initiated  in  one  of  the  revived  Lodges,  and 
the  Grand  Orient  of  all  the  Russias  was 
established,  of  which  M.  Boeber  was  de- 
servedly elected  Grand  Master.  {Ada  LatO' 
morum,  L,  218.)  Freemasonry  now  again 
flourished,  although  in  1817  there  were  two 
Grand  Lodges,  that  of  Astrea,  which  worked 
on  the  system  of  tolerating  all  Rites,  and  a 
Provincial  Lodge,  which  practised  the  Swedish 
system. 

But  suddenly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1822, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  the  political  condition  of  Foland, 
issued  a  decree  ordering  all  the  Lodges  to  be 
closed,  and  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  new 
ones.  The  order  was  quietly  obeyed  by  the 
Fre^nasons  of  Russia,  and  is  still  in  force. 

BussUy  Secret  Societies  of.  First,  the 
Skopzis,  foimded  about  1740,  by  Seliwanoff, 
on  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  sect,  the  Chl3r8ty. 
which  was  originated  by  a  peasant  named 
Philippoff,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Skopzis  practise  self-mutilation  and  other 
horrors.  They  are  rich,  and  aboimd  through- 
out Russia  and  in  Bulgaria.  Second,  the 
Montainists,  who  declare  that  they  have  a 
"Uvinif  Christ,"  a  "hving  Mother  of  God," 
a  '' living  Holy  Spirit,"  and  twelve  "living 
Apostles?'  Their  ceremonies  are  peculiar 
and  but  little  i^esembling  those  of  Masonry. 
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S*  (Heb.  D,  Sameeh,)  The  nineteenth 
letter  in  the  Finglish  alphabet.  Its  numeri- 
cal value  is  60.  The  sacred  application  to 
the  Ddty  is  in  the  name  Somech,  yM, 
Fvlcieiu  or  Firmas,  The  Hebrew  letter 
Shin  (a  tooth,  from  its  formation,  V)  is  of 
the  numerical  value  of  300. 

Saadli*  One  of  a  certain  Indian  sect,  who 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  Quakers  in  their  doc- 
trine and  mode  of  life.  Sometimes  written 
aaud. 

Satalsm*  The  worship  of  the  son,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  D^T^Vn  K2^.  Tbaba 
Hashmaim^  'Hhe  host  of  heaven.''  It  was 
practised   m   Peraiay   Chaldea,   India*   and 


other  Oriental  countries,  at  an  eariy  period 
of  the  world's  history.  (See  BUmng  Star 
and  Sun  Worship.) 

Sabaoth.  niK3^  Tt^rC',  Jehovah  Tio- 
booth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  a  very  usual  ap- 
pellation for  the  Most  High  in  the  ptrophetical 
books,  espedallv  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zedi- 
ariah,  and  Msiachi,  but  not  found  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

Sabbal.  ("The  Burthen.")  The  name 
of  the  sixth  step  of  the  injnstic  ladder  of 
Kadosh  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Kite. 

Sabbath.  In  the  lecture  ol  ihe  Second 
or  Fdlow-Craft's  Degree,  it  ia  said.  In  six 
days  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day; 
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the  seventh,  therefore,  our  ancient  brethr^ 
consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  from  their 
labors,  thereby  enjoying  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  contemplate  the  glorious  works 
of  creation,  and  to  adore  their  great  Creator. 

Sabianlsm*    See  Sabaism. 

Sacellum.  A  walled  enclosure  without 
roof.    An  ornamental  chapel  within  a  church. 

Sackdoth*  In  the  Kose  Croix  ritual, 
sackcloth  is  a  enrmbol  of  ^ef  and  hiuniliation 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  degree  to  recover. 

Saered  Asylum  of  Hlf h  Bfasonry.  In 
the  InstibuteSj  StatuUa^  and  BegvlabUms^ 
signed  by  Admgton,  Chancellor,  which  are 
given  in  the  Recueil  des  AcUs  du  Suprhme 
Comeil  du  France,  as  a  sequence  to  the 
Constitutions  of  1762,  this  title  is  given  to 
any  subordinate  body  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 
Thus  in  Article  XVI.:  "At  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  a  Sacred  Asylum  of  High 
Masonry,  the  members  composing  it  shall 
all  make  and  sign  their  pledge  of  obedience 
to  the  Institutes,  Statutes,  and  General 
Regulations  of  High  Masonry.''  In  this 
document  the  Rite  is  always  called  "High 
Masonry,"  and  any  body,  whether  a  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  a  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  or  a 
Council  of  Kadosh,  is  styled  a  "Sacred 
Asylum." 

Sacred  Law.  The  first  Tables  of  Stone. 
or  Commandments,  which  were  deliverea 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  are  referred  to 
in  a  preface  to  the  MishnOf  bearins  this 
tradition:  "God  not  only  deliverea  the 
Law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  the 
explanation  of  it  likewise.  When  Moses 
came  down  from  the  Mount  and  entered 
into  his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and 
Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the  Laws  he 
had  received  from  God,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  them.  After  this  Aaron 
placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (the  sons  of  Aaron) 
were  admitted,  to  whom  Moses  repeated 
what  he  had  just  before  told  to  Aaron. 
These  being  seated,  the  one  on  the  right 
hand,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  Moses, 
the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who  compose 
the  Sanhedrim,  came  in,  and  Moses  asain 
declared  the  same  laws  to  them,  as  he  had 
done  before  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Lastly, 
all  who  pleased  of  the  common  people  were 
invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  instructed  them 
likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  So 
that  Aaron  heard  four  times  what  Moses 
had  been  taught  by  God  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  three  tunes,  the  seventy 
elders  twice,  and  the  people  once.  Moses 
afterward  reduced  the  laws  which  he  had 
received  into  writing,  but  not  the  explanation 
of  them.  These  he  thought  it  sumcient  to 
trust  to  the  memories  of  the  above-men- 
tioned persons,  who,  being  perfectly  in- 
structed in  them,  ddivered  them  to  their 
children,  and  these  again  to  theirs,  from 
age  to  age." 

The  Sacred  Law  is  repeated  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Fourteenth  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 


Sacred  Lodge*  In  the  lectures  according 
to  the  Engh'sh  ^stem,  we  find  this  defiiiitio& 
of  the  "Sacred  Lodge."  The  symbol  has  not 
been  preserved  in  the  American  ritual.  Over 
the  Sacred  Lodge  presided  Solomon,  thegreat- 
est  of  kings,  and  the  wisest  of  men;  mram, 
the  sreat  and  learned  Eling  of  Tyre;  and  Hiram 
Abif,  the  widow's  son,  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali.  It  was  held  in  the  bowels  of  the  sacred 
Mount  Moriah,  under  the  part  whereon 
was  erected  the  Holv  of  Holies.  On  this 
mount  it  was  where  Abraham  confirmed  his 
faith  by  his  readiness  to  offer  up  his  only 
son,  iB&ac.  Here  it  was  where  David  offered 
that  acceptable  sacrifice  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  bv  which  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  appeased,  and  the  plague  stayed 
from  his  people.  Here  it  was  where  the 
Lord  deliv^^  to  David,  in  a  dream,  the  plan 
of  the  glorious  Temple,  afterward  erected  by 
our  noble  Grand  Master,  King  Solomon. 
And  lastly,  here  it  was  where  he  declared  he 
would  establish  his  sacred  name  and  word, 
which  should  never  pass  away;  and  for  these 
reasons  this  was  justly  styled  the  Sacred 
Lodge. 

Sacrtflcant.  (^acrifiant,)  A  degree  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint  Louis  des 
Amis  R^unis  at  Calais. 

Sacrifice,  Altar  of.    See  Altar. 

Sacrlficer*  (Sacrificateur.)  1.  A  degree 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint  Louis  des 
Amis  R^unis  at  Calais.  2.  A  degree  in  the 
collection  of  Pyron. 

Sadda*  (Persian  SaddoTf  the  himdred 
gates.)  A  work  in  the  Persian  tongue,  being 
a  summary  of  the  A  vesta,  or  sacred  books. 

Sadduoees.  (Zedukim,)  A  sect  called 
from  its  founder  Sadoc,  who  lived  about  250 
years  b.c.  They  denied  the  resurrection,  a 
future  state,  and  the  existence  of  angels.  The 
Sadducees  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash. 
The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  are  noticed  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Pharisees.  While 
Jesus  condemned  the  Sadducees  and  Phari- 
sees, he  is  nowhere  found  criticizing  the  acts, 
words,  or  doctrines  of  the  third  sect  of  the 
Jews,  the  Essenes;  wherefore,  it  has  been 
strongly  favored  that  Jesus  was  himself  one 
of  the  last-named  sect,  who  in  many  excellent 
qualities  resembled  Freemasons. 

Sadler,  Henry.  (Bom  1840^  died  1911.) 
Gne  of  the  most  painstaking,  patient,  and  per- 
severing of  Masonic  students.  He  was  initi- 
ated in  1862  in  the  Lodge  of  Justice,  No.  147, 
beinjs  at  the  time  an  A.  B.  in  the  mercantile 
manne.  He  became  W.  M.  of  this  Lodge  in 
1872.  Inl882hewasafounderof  theSouthgate 
Lodge,  No.  1950,  and  in  1886  he  was  a  founder 
and  first  Master  of  the  Walaingham  Lodge,  No. 
2148;  in  1869  he  was  exalted  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  in  the  Royal  York  Chapter, 
No.  7;  in  1872  he  joined  the  Tempenmce 
Chapter,  No.  169^  and  became  its  First  Prin- 
cipal in  1880.  in  1879  he  was  appointed 
Grand  Tiler  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
and  held  the  post  until  1910,  when  he  retired 
on  a  pension.    In  1887  he  was  appointed  Sub- 
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liSnrarian  to  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  England  and 
was  promoted  to  be  its  Librarian  in  1910. 
His  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  Library  gave 
him  access  to  all  the  old  records  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  enabled  him  to  write 
most  valuable  books  on  various  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  English  Freema- 
sonry. In  1887  appeared  his  principal  work. 
MaaonicFacU  andYicHona,  in  which  he  proved 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  '^ Ancients"  was 
formed  in  London  by  some  Lrish  Freemasons, 
who  had  not  seceded  (as  had  been  supposed) 
from  the  Regular  Grand  Lodge.  In  1889  he 
published  Notes  on  the  Ceremony  ^  IntUjUor 
lion;  in  1891,  the  Life  of  Thomas  Dunckerley; 
in  1898,  Masonic  Rejjrinls  and  Historical  ReV' 
eloHons;  in  1904,  Some  Memorials  of  the  Globe 
Lodge,  No,  BS,  also  the  lUustraUd  History  of 
Emulation  Lodqe  of  Improvement,  No,  266; 
and  in  1906,  the  History  and  Records  of  the 
Lodge  of EmuLation,  No,  Si,  [E.  L.  fij 

^MPtta*  The  keystone  of  an  arch.  The 
abscissa  of  a  curve. 

Saint  Adhabell.  Introduced  into  the 
Cooke  MS.  Q.  603),  where  the  allusion  evi- 
doitlv  is  to  St,  Amphtbalust  which  see. 

Saint  Alban.  St.  Alban,  or  Albanus,  the 
proto-martyr  of  England,  was  bom  in  the 
third  century,  at  Venilam,  now  St.  Albans,  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  his  youth  he  visited  Rome, 
and  served  seven  years  as  a  soldier  under  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.  On  his  retiun  to  Brit- 
ain he  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  the 
first  who  suffered  martvrdom  m  the  great  per- 
secution which  raged  dming  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  The  Freemasons  of  En^^and  have 
clamied  St.  Alban  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Frater- 
nity in  that  island.  Anderson  (ConstiltUionSf 
1738,  p.  57)  says,  ''This  is  asserted  by  all  the 
old  copies  of  the  Constitutions,  and  the  old 
Englisn  Masons  finnlv  believed  it,''  and  he 
quotes  from  the  Old  Cionstitutions: 

''St.  Alban  loved  Masons  well  and  cher- 
ished them  much,  and  he  made  their  pay  right 
good;  viz,,  two  Rhillings  per  week  and  three 
I>ence  to  their  cheer:  whereas  before  that 
time,  throueh  all  the  land,  a  Mason  had  but 
a  penny  a  day  and  his  meat,  until  St.  Alban 
amended  it.  He  also  obtained  of  the  King  a 
Charter  for  the  Free  Masons,  for  to  hold  a 
general  council,  and  gave  it  tne  name  of  As- 
sembly, and  was  thereat  himself  as  Grand 
Master  and  helped  to  make  Masons  and  gave 
them  good  charges.'' 

We  have  another  tradition  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: for  in  a  little  work  iiublished  about  1764, 
at  London,  under  the  title  of  The  Complete 
Free  Mason  or  MvUa  Paucis  for  the  Lovers  of 
Secrets,  we  find  the  following  statement  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Masonic  chaiacter  and  position 
of  St.  Alban  (p.  47): 

"In  the  following  (the  third)  century,  Gor- 
dian  sent  many  architects  over  [into  Eng- 
land], who  constituted  themselves  into 
Lodges,  and  instructed  the  Craftsmen  in  the 
true  principles  of  Freemasonry;  and  a  few 
years  later,  Carausius  was  made  emperor  of 
the  British  Isles,  and,  being  a  great  lover  of 
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art  and  science,  appointed  Albanus  Grand 
Master  of  Masons,  who  emploved  the  Fra- 
ternity in  building  the  palace  of  Verulam.  or 
St.  Albans." 

Both  of  these  statements  are  simply  legends, 
or  traditions  of  the  not  unusual  cna^cter,  in 
which  historical  facts  are  destroyed  by  legend- 
ary additions.  The  fact  that  St.  Albui lived 
at  Verulam  ma^  be  true — ^most  probably  is  so. 
It  is  another  tact  that  a  splendid  Episcopal 
palace  was  built  there,  whether  in  the  time  of 
St.  Alban  or  not  is  not  so  certain;  but  the 
affirmative  has  been  assumed;  and  hence  it 
easily  followed  that,  if  built  m  his  time,  he 
must  have  superintended  the  building  of  the 
edifice.  He  would,  of  course,  employ  the 
workmen,  give  them  his  patronage,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  his  supenor  abilities,  direct 
their  labors.  Nothing  was  easier,  then,  than 
to  make  him^  after  all  this,  a  Grand  Master. 
The  assumption  that  St.  Alban  built  the  pal- 
ace at  Verulam  was  very  natural,  because 
when  the  true  builder's  name  was  lost — sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  so— St.  Alban  was  there 
read^  to  take  his  place,  Verulam  having  been 
his  birthplace. 

The  increase  of  pay  for  labor  and  the  an- 
nual oongreeation  of  the  Masons  in  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  having  been  subsequent 
events,  the  exact  date  of  whose  first  occur- 
rence had  been  lost,  by  a  process  common  in 
the  development  of  traditions,  they  were  read- 
ilv  transferred  to  the  same  era  as  the  building 
of  the  palace  at  Verulam.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  suppose,  by  way  of  explanation,  as 
Preston  does,  tnat  St.  Alban  was  a  celebrated 
architect,  and  a  real  encourager  of  able  work- 
men. Tne  whole  of  the  tradition  is  worked 
out  of  these  simple  facts:  that  architecture 
began  to  be  encouraged  in  England  about  the 
thud  century;  that  St.  Alban  lived  at  that 
time  at  Verulam;  that  a  palace  was  erected 
then,  or  at  some  subseouent  period,  in 
the  same  place;  and  in  tne  lapse  of  time, 
Verulam,  St.  Alban,  and  the  Freemasons  be- 
came mingled  together  in  one  tradition.  The 
inquiring  student  of  history  will  neither 
assert  nor  deny  that  St.  Alban  built  the  palace 
of  Verulam.  He  will  be  content  with  taking 
him  as  the  representative  of  that  builder,  if  he 
was  not  the  builder  himself;  and  he  will  thus 
recognize  the  proto-martyr  as  the  type  of  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Masonry  of  his 
age,  or,  perhaps,  only  of  the  age  in  which  the 
tradition  received  its  form. 

Saint  Albans,  Earl  of.  Anderson  {Con^ 
stitutions,  1738,  d.  101)  says,  and,  after  him, 
Preston,  that  a  General  Assemblv  of  the  Craft 
was  held  on  December  27, 1 663,  dv  Henry  Jer- 
myn.  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  Grand  Master,  who 
appointed  Sir  John  Dennam  his  Deputyi  and 
mr  Christopher  Wren  and  John  W^  his 
Wardens.  Several  useful  regulations  were 
made  at  this  assembly,  known  as  the  "Regula- 
tions of  1663."  These  regulations  are  given 
by  Anderson  and  by  Preston,  and  also  in  the 
Koberts  MS.,  with  the  addition  of  the  oath  of 
secrecy.  The  Roberts  MS.  says  that  the  aa> 
sembly  was  held  on  the  8th  of  December. 
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Skint  Amphlbalas.  The  eocksustical 
l^end  is  that  St.  AmphibaJua  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  converted  St.  Albon,  who  was  the 
great  patron  of  Masonry.  The  Old  Consti- 
tutions do  not  speak  of  him,  except  the  Cooke 
MS.,  which  has  the  following  passage  (1-  602): 
"And  Bone  after  that  came  Seynt  Adhabell 
into  Eaglond,  and  be  converted  Seynt  Albon 
to  Cristendoma  " ;  where,  evidently,  St,  Ad- 
habell is  meant  for  Bt.  AmphJbalus.  But  am-- 
■phiboiM  ia  the  Latin  name  of  a  cloak  worn  by 
priests  over  their  other  garmenta;  and  Hig- 
gine  (CeUic  Dnad»,  p.  201)  has  shown  that 
there  was  no  such  saint,  but  that  the  "  Sanctus 
Amphibalus"  was  merely  the  holy  cloak 
brou^t  by  St.  Augustine  to  England.  His 
connection  with  the  history  of  thp  origia  of 
Maaoniy  in  England  is,  therefor^  altogether 
apociyphal. 

Skint  Andrew. 
Brother  of  St.  Peter 
and  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,    He  is  held 
in  high  reverence  by 
the    Scotch,    Swedes, 
and    Russians.     Tra- 
dition   saya    he    was 
crucified    on    a    cross 
thus  shaped,  X.     Or- 
dera     of     knighthood 
have  been  est&liahed 
in    bis    name.      (See 
Knight  of  St.  Anlrew.) 
Saint  Andrew, 
Knlgbt   of.     See 
Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 
Saint  Andrew's  Daf.    The  30th  of  No- 
vember, adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
lajid  as  the  day  of  its  Annual  CommunicatioQ. 
Saint  AugUBtlDe.     St.  Augustine,  or  Bt. 
Austin,  was  sent  with  forty  monks  into  Eng- 
land, ^>out  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
evangelize  the  country.     Lenning  says  that, 
according  to  a  tradition,  he  placed  hunself  at 
the  bead  of  the  corporations  of  builders,  and 
was  recognized  as  their  Grand  Master.    No 
such  tradition,  nor,  indeed,  even  the  name  of 
St,  Augustine,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Old 
Constitutions  which  contain  the  "  L^end  of 
the  Craft." 

Saint  Bernard.  Saint  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  of 
the  church  in  the  Middle  Arcs.  In  1128  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Troyea,  where, 
thnmsb  his  influence,  the  Order  of  Knights 
Tempur  was  confirmed;  and  he  himBcU  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Rule  or  consti- 
tution by  which  thev  were  afterward  gov- 
erned. Throughout  his  life  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Tem- 
?lar8,  and  "rarely,"  says  Burnes  (Sketch  of 
:.  T.,  p.  12)  "  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  he  did  not  praise  them,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  p«at,"  To  his  influence,  untiringiy  ex- 
erted m  their  behalf,  has  always  been  attrib- 
uted the  rapid  increase  of  the  Order  in  wealth 
and  popularity. 
Saint    Constantltie,   Order    oT.    Fre- 
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sumed  to  have  been  founded  by  th«  Empaw 
Isaac  Angelus  Comnenus,  in  1190. 

Saint  Domingo.  One  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Freemasonry  was 
introduced  there  at  an  early  period  in  the  last 
century.  Rebold  (ffirf.  dea  Trout  0.  L., 
p.  687)  says  in  1746.  It  must  certainly  have 
been  in  an  active  condition  there  at  a  time  not 
long  after,  for  in  1761  Stephen  Morin,  who  had 
been  deputed  by  the  Council  of  Emperors  (rf 
the  East  and  West  to  |>ropaffate  the  high 
degrees,  selected  St.  Domingo  for  the  seat  d 
his  Grand  East,  and  thence  disBeminated  the 
system,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  at  about  the  same 
period,  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  tbe  prt^ress  <A 
Masonry  in  St.  Domingo.  Subsequently,  tbe 
island  was  divided  into  two  independent  rot- 
enunents — that  of  Dominica,  inbabitea  by 
whites,  and  that  of  Hayti,  inhabited  by  blacks. 
In  eacn  of  these  a  Masonic  obedience  nas  been 
organized.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Hayti  has 
been  charged  with  irregularity  in  it«  forma. 
1  has  not  been  recogniied  by  the 
odges  of  tbe  United  States.  It  has 
been,  however,  by  those  of  Europe  genially, 
and  a  representative  from  it  was  accredited 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held  in  1856.  Ma. 
sonry  was  revived  in  Dominica,  Rebold  aays 
(jind.),  in  1822;  other  authorities  say  in  1855. 
A  Grand  Lodge  was  organised  at  tee  city  of 
St.   Domingo,   December   U,   1858,     At   tbe 

E resent  time  Dominican  Masonry  is  estab- 
shed  under  tbe  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  and  the  National  Grand  Orient  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  namely,  a  Grand  Lodge,  Grand 
Chapter  General,  Grand  Consistory  General, 
and  Supreme  Council.  The  last  body  has  not 
been  recognized  by  tbe  Mother  Council  at 
Charleston,  aince  its  establishment  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Scottish  Constitutions,  which 
prescribe  one  Supreme  Council  only  for  all  the 
West  India  Islands. 

Salnte  Croli,  Emanuel  Joseph  Gnllhem 
de  Clermont-Lodeve  de.  A.  French  anti* 
quary,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  who  was 
bom  at  Mormoiron.  in  1746,  and  died  in  IS09. 
His  work,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1784, 
and  entitled  BecherchM  HUtorijuet  et  Crit- 
iguai  our  let  Mygtires  du  Paganisme,  is  one  of 
ttie  most  valuable  and  instructive  essays  that 
hare  in  any  language  on  the  ancient  mjrs. 
iea — those  religious  associations  whose  his- 
tory and  design  so  closely  connect  them  with 
Freemasonrv.  Tbe  later  editions  were  en- 
riched by  the  valuable  notes  of  Silveatre  de 
Tracy. 

Saint  George's  Day.  The  twenty-third 
of  April.  Being  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
bis  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 
The  Constitution  requires  that "  there  shall  oe 
a  Grand  Masonic  festival  annually  on  tbe 
Wednesday  next  following  St.  George'a  Day." 
Saint  Germain.  A  town  in  France,  about 
ten  miles  from  Paris,  where  James  II.  estab> 
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fished  his  court  after  his  expulsion  from  Eng- 
land, and  where  he  died.  Ouver  says  (Landin. , 
ii.,  28),  and  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly 
made  by  others,  that  the  followers  of  the  de- 
throned monarch  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile,  carried  Freemasonry  into  France,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  innova- 
tion which  subsequently  threw  the  Order  into 
confusion  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  de- 
gree, which  thev  called  the  Chevalier  Ma^on 
Ekx>8sais.  and  which  they  worked  in  the  Lodge 
of  St.  Germain.  But  Oliver  has  here  ante- 
dated history.  James  II.  died  in  1701,  and 
Freemasonry  was  not  introduced  into  France 
from  England  until  1725.  The  exiled  house  of 
Stuart  undoubtedly  made  use  of  Masonry  as 
an  instrument  to  aid  in  their  attempted  res- 
toration; but  their  connection  with  the  In- 
stitution must  have  been  after  the  time  of 
James  II.,  and  most  probably  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  grandson,  the  Young  Pretender, 
Charles  Eldward. 

Saint  Jolm,  Favorite  Brother  of.  The 
Eighth  Degree  of  the  Swedish  Rite. 

Saint  John,  Lodge  of.  See  Lodge  cf  St 
John. 

St.  John  <tf  Jemsalem,  Knight  <tf.  See 
Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 

Saint  John's  Masonry.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  (ed. 
1848,  chap,  ii.)  declare  that  that  body  "prac- 
tises and  recognizes  no  d^ees  of  Masonry 
but  those  of  Apprentice,  Fellow  Craft,  and 
Master  Mason,  aenominated  St.  John's  Mor 
sonry.** 

Saint  John's  Order.  In  a  system  of  Ma- 
sonry which  Oliver  says  (Mirror  for  the  Jo- 
hannites,  p.  58)  was  "used,  as  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  m  the  fourteenth  century  "  (but  it  is 
doubtfm  if  it  could  be  traced  farther  back  than 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth),  this  appel- 
lation occurs  in  the  obligation: 

"That  you  will  always  keep»  guard,  and  conceal, 
And  from  this  time  you  never  will  reveal* 
Either  to  M.  M.,  F.  C,  or  Apprentice, 
Of  jS^  John's  Obdbb,  what  our  grand  intent  is." 

The  same  title  of ''  Joannis  Ordo  "  is  given  in 
the  document  of  uncertain  date  known  as  the 
"Charter  of  Cologne." 

St.  John  the  Almoner.  The  son  of  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  and  bom  in  that  island  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  elected  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  has  been  canonized  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  his  festival 
among  the  former  occurring  on  the  11th  of 
November,  and  among  the  hitter  on  the  23d 
of  January.    Bazot  iJdO'''^'  du  Franc-Ma^on., 

5. 144)  thmks  that  it  is  this  saint,  and  not  St. 
ohn  the  Evangelist  or  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
who  is  meant  as  the  true  patron  of  our  Order. 
"He  quitted  his  country  and  the  hope  of  a 
throne,"  says  this  author,  "to  ^o  to  Jerusa- 
lem, that  he  might  generously  aid  and  assist 
the  knights  and  pilgnms.  He  founded  a  hos- 
pital and  organized  a  fraternity  to  attend 
upon  sick  and  wounded  Christians^  and  to  be- 
stow pecuniary  aid  upon  the  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  St.  JohUi  who  was 


worthy  to  become  the  patron  of  a  society 
whose  only  object  is  chanty,  exposed  his  life  a 
thousand  times  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  Nei- 
ther war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  the  fury  of  the 
infidels,  could  deter  him  from  pursuits  of  be- 
nevolence. But  death,  at  length,  arrested 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Yet  ne  left  the 
example  of  his  virtues  to  the  brethren,  who 
have  made  it  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate them.  Rome  canonized  ^i"i  under  the 
name  of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  or  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  Masons — ^whose  temples, 
overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  he  had  caused 
to  be  rebuilt--selected  him  with  one  accord  as 
their  patron."  Oliver,  however  (Mirror  for 
the  Jonannite  Masons,  p.  39),  veiy  properly 
shows  the  error  of  appropriating  the  patron- 
age of  Masonry  to  this  saint,  since  the  festivals 
of  the  Order  are  Jime  24th  and  December 
27th,  while  those  of  St.  John  the  Almoner  are 
January  23d  and  November  11th.  He  has, 
however,  been  selected  as  the  patron  of  the 
Masonic  Order  of  the  Templars,  and  their 
Commanderies  are  dedicated  to  his  honor  on 
accoimt  of  his  charitv  to  the  poor,  whom  he 
called  his  "Masters,"  because  he  owed  them 
all  service,  and  on  account  of  his  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  succor  of  pilgprims  in 
the  East. 

Saint  John  the  Baptist.  One  of  the  pa- 
tron saints  of  Freemasonry,  and  at  one  time, 
indeed,  the  only  one,  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  having  been  introduced  subse- 
quent to  the  sixteenth  century.  His  festival 
occurs  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  is  very  gener^ 
ally  celebrated  by  the  Masonic  R^temity. 
Daicho  (Ahim.  Rez.,  p.  150)  says  that  "the 
stem  inte^ty  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
induced  him  to  forego  every  minor  consider- 
ation in  discharging  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
Grod;  the  unshaken  firmness  with  which  he 
met  martyrdom  rather  than  betray  his  duty 
to  his  Master;  his  steady  reproval  of  vice^  and 
continued  preaching  of  repentance  and  virtue, 
make  him  a  fit  patron  of  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion." 

The  Charter  of  Cologne  says:  "We  cele- 
brate, annually,  the  memory  of  St.  John,  the 
Forerunner  of  Christ  and  the  Patron  of  our 
Community."  The  Knights  Hospitalers  also 
dedicated  their  Order  to  him;  ana  the  ancient 
expression  of  our  ritual,  which  speaks  of  a 
"Lodge  of  the  Holy  St.  John  of  Jerusalem," 
probaJbly  refers  to  the  same  saint. 

Krause,  in  his  Kunslurkunden  (p.  295-305), 
gives  abundant  historical  proofs  that  the  ear- 
liest Masons  adopted  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  not  St.  John  the  Evangelist  as  their  pa- 
tron. It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  was  revived  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day,  1717  (Constitutions,  1738,  p 
109),  and  that  the  annual  feast  was  kept  on 
that  day  until  1725,  when  it  was  held  for  the 
first  time  on  the  festival  of  the  Evangelist. 
(Ibid.,  p.  119.)  Lawrie  says  that  the  Scottish 
Masons  tdways  kept  the  festival  of  the  Baptist 
until  1737,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  changed  the 
time  of  tne  annual  election  to  St.  Andrew's 
Day.    (,Hist.QfF.M..j>.l52.) 
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Saint  John  the  Erangellst.    One  of  the 

patron  saints  of  Freemasonry,  whose  festival 
IS  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  December.  His 
constant  admonition,  in  his  Epistles,  to  the 
cultivation  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  mystical 
nature  of  his  Apocalyptic  visions,  have  been, 
perhapsj  the  prmcipal  reasons  for  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  him  by  the  Craft.  Notwith-* 
standmjg  a  well-known  tradition,  all  documen- 
tary evidence  shows  that  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  the  Evangelist  with  the  Masonic 
Order  is  to  be  dated  long  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  before  which  time  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  exclusively  the  patron  saint  of  Ma- 
sonry. The  two  are,  however,  now  always 
united,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  article  on 
the  DedicaHon  of  Lodges,  which  see. 

Saint  Leger.    See  AldworOtj  Mrs. 

Saint  Martin,  Louis  Claude.  A  mysti- 
cal writer  and  Masonic  leader  of  considerable 
reputation  in  the  last  century,  smd  the  founder 
of  the  Rite  of  Martimsm.  He  was  bom  at 
Amboise,  in  France,  on  January  18,  1743. 
being  descended  from  a  family  distinguishea 
in  the  military  service  of  the  kingdom.  Saint 
Martin  when  a  youth  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  became  the  master  of  several 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  After  leaving 
school,  he  entered  the  army,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  his  famil^r,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  regiment  of  Foix.  But  after 
six  years  of  service;  he  retired  from  a  profes- 
sion which  he  found  uncongenial  with  his 
fondness  for  metaphysical  pursuits.  He  then 
traveled  in  Switaerland,  Germany,  England, 
and  Italy,  and  finally  retired  to  Lyons, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years  in  a  state 
of  almost  absolute  seclusion,  known  to  but  few 
persons,  and  pursuing  his  pniloeophic  studies. 
He  then  repaired  to  Pans,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  working  around,  he  re« 
mained  unmoved  by  the  terrible  events  of  the 
day,  and  intent  only  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
theoeophic  studies.  Attracted  by  the  mysti- 
cal systems  of  Boehme  and  Swedenborg,  he 
became  himself  a  mystic  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, and  attracted  around  him  a  crowd  of 
disciples,  who  were  content,  as  they  said,  to 
hear,  without  understanding,  the  teachings  of 
their  leader.  In  1775  appeared  his  first  and 
most  important  work,  entitled  Des  Erreurs  et 
de  la  VSrUS,  ou  les  Hommea  rappelis  au  'prinn 
cipe  univeraid  de  la  Science,  This  work,  which 
contained  an  exposition  of  the  ideology  of 
Saint  Martin,  acquired  for  its  author,  bv  its 
unintelligible  transcendentalism,  the  title  of 
the  "Kant  of  Grermany."  Saint  Martin  had 
published  this  work  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  "Unknown  Philosopher"  (te  PhUosophe 
inconnu);  whence  he  was  subsequently  known 
bv  this  name,  which  was  also  assumed  by  some 
of  his  Masonic  adherents;  and  even  a  degree 
bearing  that  title  was  invented  and  inserted 
in  the  Rite  of  Philalethes.  The  treatise  Dea 
Erreurs  etdela  VMU  was  in  fact  made  a  sort 
of  text-book  by  the  Philalethans,  and  highly 
recommended  by  the  Order  of  the  Initiated 
iCnights  and  Brothers  of  Asia,  whose  system 


was  in  fact  a  compound  of  theoeophy  and  m3^ 
ticism.  It  was  so  popular,  that  between  1775 
and  1784  it  had  been  through  five  editions. 

Saint  Martin,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
Masonic  career,  attached  himself  to  Martinez 
Paschalis,  of  wnom  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  disciples.  But  he  subsequently 
attempted  a  reform  of  the  system  of  Pas- 
chalis, and  established  what  he  called  a  Rec- 
tified Rite,  but  which  is  better  known  as  the 
Rite  or  ffjrstem  of  Martinism,  which  consisted 
of  ten  aegrees.  It  was  itself  subsequently 
reformed,  and,  being  reduced  to  seven  degrees, 
was  introduced  into  some  of  the  Lodges  of 
Germany  imder  the  name  of  the  Reformed 
Ekx)ssism  of  Saint  Martin. 

The  theoeophic  doctrines  of  Saint  Martin 
were  introduced  into  the  Masonic  Lodges  of 
Russia  by  Coimt  Gabriuiko  and  A&ural 
Pleshcheyeff,  and  soon  became  popular. 
Under  them  the  Martinist  Lodges  oi  Russia 
became  distinguished  not  only  lor  their  Ma- 
sonic and  religious  spirit — although  too  much 
tinged  with  the  mysticism  of  Jacob  Boehme 
and  their  foimder---but  for  an  active  zeal  in 
practical  works  of  charity  of  both  a  private 
and  public  character. 

The  character  of  Saint  Martin  has  been 
much  mistaken,  especially  by  Masonic  wri- 
ters. Those  who,  like  Voltaire,  have  derided 
his  metaphysical  theories^  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  excellence  of  his  private  character, 
his  kindness  of  heart,  his  amiable  manners, 
and  his  varied  and  extensive  erudition.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  tme  object  of 
all  his  Masonic  labors  was  to  introduce  into  the 
Lodges  of  France  a  spirit  of  pure  religion. 
His  theory  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry  was 
not,  however,  based  on  any  historical  research, 
and  is  of  no  value,  for  he  believed  that  it  was 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  and  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  very  beginning  ot  the  world. 

Saint  Nlcalse.  A  considerable  sensation 
was  produced  in  Masonic  circles  by  the  ap- 
pearance at  Frankfort,  in  1755,  of  a  work  en- 
titled SairU  Nicaise,  oaer  eine  Sammlung  merh' 
totbrdiger  Maurerischer  Brief  e,  filr  Freimattrer 
und  die  ea  nichi.  A  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1786.  Its  title-page  asserts  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  but  it  was  really  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Starck.  It  professes  to  contain  the 
letters  of  a  French  Freemason  who  was  trav- 
eling on  account  of  Freemasonrv,  and  having 
learned  the  mode  of  work  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, had  become  dissatisfied  with  both,  and 
had  reti]:ed  into  a  cloister  in  France.  It  was 
really  intended,  although  Starck  had  aban- 
doned Masonry,  to  defend  his  system  of  Spir- 
itual Templarism,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Baron  Von  Hund.  Accordingly,  it  was  an- 
swered in  1786  by  Von  Sprengseisen,  who  was 
an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  Von  Hund,  in 
a  work  entitled  AnU  SairU  Nicaiae,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  two  other  eeaays  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  Archimedea,  and 
Scaia  Algebraica  (Economica.  These  three 
works  have  become  exceedingly  rare. 

Saint  Paul's  Church.  As  St.  Paul's,  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  London,  was  rebuilt  by 
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Christopher  Wren — ^who  is  called,  m  the 
Book  ofConatUuHans  (1738,  p.  107),  the  Grand 
Master  of  Masons — and  some  writers  have  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Freemasonrv  took  its 
origin  at  the  construction  of  that  emfice.  In 
the  Fourth  Degree  of  Fessler's  Rite — ^which 
is  occupied  in  the  critical  examination  of  the 
various  theories  on  the  origin  of  Freemasoxiry 
— among  the  seven  sources  that  are  consid- 
ered, the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Church  is  one. 
Nicolai  does  not  positively  assert  the  theory: 
but  he  thinks  it  not  an  improbable  one,  ana 
believes  that  a  new  system  of  svmbols  was  at 
that  time  invented.  It  is  said  that  there  was, 
before  the  revival  in  1717.  an  old  Lodge  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Operative  Masons  engaged  upon  the  build- 
ing were  united  with  the  architects  and  men 
of  other  professions  in  the  formation  of  a 
Lodf^,  imder  the  regulation  which  no  longer 
restncted  the  Institution  to  Operative  Ma- 
sonry. But  there  is  no  authentic  historical 
evidence  that  Freemasonry  first  took  its  rise 
at  the  building  of  St.  Paurs  Church. 

Saints  John.  The  ''Holy  Saints  John,'' 
so  freouently  mentioned  in  the  ritual  of  Sym- 
bolic Masoniv,  are  St.  John  the  Bctptiat  and 
St,  John  the  EvangeUet,  which  see.  The  origi- 
nal dedication  of  Lodges  was  to  the  ''Holy 
St.  John,"  meaning  the  Baptist. 

Saints  Jolin,  Festivals  <tf.    See  Festivals. 

Saint  Victor,  Lonis  Gulllemaln  de.  A 
French  Masonic  writer,  who  published,  in 
1781,  a  work  in  Adonhiramite  Masonry,  en- 
titled ReceuU  Prideux  de  la  Mc^onnerie  Adon^ 
hxramiU.  This  volume  contained  the  ritual 
of  the  first  four  degrees,  and  was  followed,  in 
1787,  by  another,  which  contained  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  Rite.  If  St.  Victor  was  not  the 
inventor  of  this  Rite,  he  at  least  modified  and 
established  it  as  a  working  system,  and,  by  his 
writings  and  his  labors,  gave  to  it  whatever 
popularity  it  at  one  time  possessed.  Subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  his  ReceuU  Pri- 
deux, he  wrote  his  Origine  de  la  Ma^onnerie 
AdoTihiramite,  a  learned  and  interesting  work, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
Masonic  initiation  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
E^m^tian  priesthood. 

Saldnat.  The  Divine  presence.  The  She- 
kinah,  which  see. 

SaktL  The  female  energy  of  Brahma,  of 
Vishnu,  or  especially  of  Siva.  This  lasciv- 
ious woi^p  was  inci'icated  in  theTANTRA 
("Instrument  of  Faith"),  a  Sanskrit  work, 
foimd  under  various  forms,  and  regarded  by 
its  numerous  Brahmanical  and  other  follow- 
ers as  a  "fifth  Veda." 

Salaam*  The  name  of  the  Arabic  form  of 
salutation,  wiach  is  bv  bowins  the  head  and 
bringing  the  extended  arms  from  the  sides 
untilthe  thumbs  touch,  the  palms  being  down. 

Saladin.  More  properly  Salah-ed-din. 
Yussuf  ibn  A^rub,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  ana 
Syria,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty.  As 
the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  Crusade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  characters  presented 


to  us  by  the  history  of  that  period.  Bom  at 
Takreit,  1137;  died  at  Damascus,  1193.  In 
his  manhood  he  had  entered  the  service  of 
Nomreddin.  He  became  Grand  Vizier  of  the 
Fatimite  Calif,  and  received  the  title  of  "the 
Victorious  Prince."  At  Nom*eddin's  death, 
Salah-ed-din  combated  the  succession  and  b€>- 
came  the  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  For  ten 
succeeding  years  he  was  in  petty  warfare  with 
the  Christians,  imtil  at  Tiberias,  in  1187,  the 
Christians  were  terribly  punished  for  plun- 
dering a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  I^ecca. 
The  King  of  Jerusalem,  two  Grand  Masters, 
and  many  warriors  were  taken  captive,  Je- 
rusalem stormed,  and  many  fortifications  re- 
duced. This  roused  Western  Europe;  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  with  a  niighty 
host,  soon  made  their  appearance;  they  cap- 
tured Acre  in  1191.  ana  Richard  Cceurnde- 
Lion,  with  an  invamng  force,  twice  defeated 
the  Sultan,  and  obtained  a  treaty  in  1192,  by 
which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded 
to  the  Christians. 

Salah-ed-din  becomes  a  prominent  charac- 
ter in  two  of  the  Consistorial  degrees  of  the 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  mainly  exemplifying  the 
universality  of  Masonry. 

Salfly  Francesco*  An  Italian  philosopher 
and  litterateur,  who  was  bom  at  Cozenza,  in 
Calabria,  January  1,  1759,  and  died  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  September,  1832.  He  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  histonr  and  philosophy  at 
Milan.  He  was  a  proline  writer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  many  works  on  history  and  political 
economy.  He  published,  also,  several  poems 
and  dr^nas,  and  received,  in  1811,  the  prize 
given  by  the  Lodge  at  Leniom  for  a  Masonic 
essay  entitled  Delia  utilM  deUa  PrancoF-Mas- 
soneria  sotto  il  rapvorto  filaniropico  h  morale. 

Salix.  A  signincant  word  m  the  hiffh  de- 
grees, invented,  most  probably,  at  first  tor  the 
system  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  transferred  to  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  It  is  derived,  say  the 
old  French  rituals,  from  the  initials  of  a  part  of 
a  sentence,  and  has,  therefore,  no  other  mean- 
ing. 

Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  (The  HaU  of  the 
Lost  Steps,)  The  French  thus  call  the  ante- 
room in  wnich  visitors  are  placed  before  their 
admission  into  the  Lodge.  The  Germans  call 
it  the  fore-court  (yorhqf)t  and  sometimes,  like 
the  French,  der  Saal  der  verlomen  SchrUie. 
Lenning  says  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  every  step  taken  before  entrance  into 
the  Fraternity,  or  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Order,  is  considered  as 
lost. 

Salomonis  Sanctlfleatns  Illnminatnsy 
Magnus  Jehova*  The  title  of  the  reigning 
Master  or  third  class  of  the  Illuminated  Chap- 
ter according  to  the  Swedish  ^^stem. 

Salsette.  An  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bombay, 
celebrated  for  stupendous  caverns  excavated 
artificially  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  a  labor 
which  must,  says  Mr.  Grose,  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  erecting  the  Pyramids,  and  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  initiations  in  the  An- 
cient Mysteries  of  India. 
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Salt.  In  the  Helvetian  ritual  salt  is  added 
to  com,  wine,  and  oil  as  one  of  the  elements  oT 
consecration,  because  it  ia  a  symbol  of  the  wis- 
dom and  learning  which  should  characteriEC 


that  it  snaJl  be  rorinkled  with  salt,  and  this 
fonnula  be  used:  '' May  this  iindertaitiD^  con- 
trived by  wisdom,  be  executed  in  strengui  and 
adorned  with  beautv,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
house  where  peace,  narmonv,  and  brotherly 
love  shall  perpetually  reign." 

SilDtenon.  LennioB  aavs,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  Operative  Masons, 
it  was  tannaly  the  custom  for  a  strange 
brother,  when  he  visited  a  Lodge,  to  bring  to  it 
such  a  salutation  as  thia:  "From  the  Right 
Worahipful  Brethren  and  Fellows  of  a  Right 
Wonhipful  and  Holy  Lodge  of  St.  Job^." 
The  En^ish  salutation,  at  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was;  "I^m  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Brothers  and  Fellows  of  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful and  Holy  Lodge  of  St.  John,  from 


though  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the ._ 

to  the  question,  "Whence  come  youT"  in  the 
modem  catechism  of  the  Entered  Apprentice's 
Degree.  But  Lenning  is  incorrect  m  saying 
that  the  aalutation  went  out  of  use  after  the 
iutttiduction  of  certificates.  The  salutation 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  use  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  o^tificatea  were  required  as  far 
back  at  least  as  the  year  1683. 

Salntem.  iLat.  Health.)  When  the  Ro- 
mans wrote  friendly  letters,  they  prefixed 
the  letter  S  as  the  initial  of  Salutem,  or  health, 
and  thus  the  writer  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
healUi  of  his  correspondent.  At  the  head  of 
Masonic  docuroento  we  often  find  this  initial 
letter  thrice  repeated,  thus:  S.'.  S.'.  S.\,  with 
the  some  sigiufication  of  Health,  Health, 
Health.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  cac- 
presmon,  "Thrice  Greeting." 

Salute  HuoD.    Among  the  Stone-Masons 
of  Germany,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  Gruaamavrer  or  Wort- 
matiTer,  the  Saiule  Maton  or  Word  Maaon,  and 
the  Schiflmaurer  or  LeUer  Mason.     The  Sa- 
lute Masons  had  signs,   words,   and  other 
modes  of  reoognition  by  which  they  could 
make  themselves  known  to  each  other;  while 
the  Letter  Masons,  who  were  also  called  Brie/- 
(rdper  or  Letter  Bearerg,  had  no  mode,  when 
they  visited  strange  Lodges,  ot  proving  them- 
selves, except  by  the  certificates  or  written 
testimonials  which  they  brought  with  them, 
"^hus,  in  the  "  examination  of  a  German  Stone- 
isoD,"  which  has  been  publisl^ed  in  Fallou's 
yiterien  der  Freimaurerei  (p.  25),  and  copied 
enoe  by  Findel,  we  find  these  questions  pro- 
sed to  a  visitii^  brother,  and  the  answers 

"Warden.    Stranger,    are    you    a    Letter 
oaon  or  a  Salute  Mason? 
"StraaqBr.     I  am  a  Salute  Mason. 
"Warden.  How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  such? 
"StnauMT.    By  my  salute  and  words  of  my 
)uth."     (flirt.  ciP.  St.,  p.  659.) 


A  diy  situated  near  the  orata 
of  Palestine,  and  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel, 
about  925  b.c.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
was,  during  the  exile,  peopled  by  many  Pagan 
foreigners  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
deported  inhabitants.  Hence  it  became  a 
seat  of  idolatry,  and  was  frequently  de- 
nounoed  by  the  prophets.     (See  Samaritara.) 

Samaritui,  Good.    See  Good  Samaritan. 

SamMfltans.  The  Samaritans  were  orig- 
inally the  descendants  of  the  ten  revoltwj 
trib^  who  had  chosen  Samaria  for  their  me- 
tropolis. Subsequently,  the  Samaritans  were 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneser,  who  carried  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity,  and  mtroduced 
colonies  in  their  place  from  Babylon,  Cultah, 
Ava,  Hamath,  and  Bepharvaim.  These  col- 
onists, who  assumed  the  name  of  Samaritans, 
brought  with  them  of  course  the  idolatrous 
creed  and  practises  of  the  r^on  from  which 
they  emigrated.  The  Samaritans,  therefore. 
at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  second 
Temple,  were  an  idolatrous  race,  and  as  such 


.  .  ssist  in  the  pious  i  _ 
of  rebuilding  the  Temple,  Zerubbabel,  with  the 
rest  of  the  leaders,  replied,  "Ye  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us  to  build  a  house  unto  our  God; 
but  we  ourselves  together  will  build  unto  the 
Lord  Godof  Israel,  as  KingCyrus,  the  king  of 
Persia,  has  commanded  us." 

Hence  it  was  that,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  these  idolatrous  Samaritans  polluting  the 
holy  work  by  their  cooperation,  Zerubbabel 
found  it  necessary  to  demand  of  every  one  who 
offered  himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  under- 
taking that  he  should  give  an  accurat«  account 
of  his  lineage,  and  prove  himself  to  have  been 
a  descendant  (which  no  Samaritan  could  be) 
of  those  faithful  Giblemi  tea  who  worked  at  the 
building  of  the  first  Temple. 

There  were  many  points  of  reliidoua  differ- 
ence  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 
One  was,  that  they  denied  the  authority  of 
any  of  the  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch; 
another  was  that  they  asserted  that  it  was  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  not  on  Mount  Moriah, 
that  Melchisedek  met  Abraham  when  return- 
ing from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  that 
here  also  he  came  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  whence 
they  paid  no  reverence  to  Moriah  as  the  site  of 
the  "Holy  House  of  tho  Lord."  A  few  of  the 
sect  still  remain  at  Natiulus.  They  do  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  a 
high  priest,  and  observe  all  the  feaste  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  especially  that  of  the  Pas&< 
over,  which  th^  keep  on  Mount  Gerium  with 
all  the  forroaiitiee  of  the  ancient  rites. 

SamoUmcUn  Mysteries.  The  Myster- 
ies c^  the  Csbiri  are  sometimes  so  called  be- 
cause the  principal  seat  of  their  celebration 
was  in  the  island  of  Samothrace.  "I  ask," 
B^  Voltaire  (Wd.  PhU.),  "who  were  these 
Hierophants,  these  sacred  Freemasons,  who 
celebrated  their  Ancient  Mysteries  ot  Samo- 
thracia,  and  whence  came  they  and  th&ii  gods 
Cabin?"     (See  Cabirv:  Myttene*.) 
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Sanetnary.  The  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.    (See  Holy  of  HoUea,) 

Sanctum  Sanctonun.  Latin  for  Holy  of 
Bolus,  which  see. 

Sandalphon*  In  the  Rabbinical  system 
ci  Angeloiogy,  one  of  the  three  angels  who  re- 
oeive  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  and  weave 
erowns  from  them.  Longfellow  availed  him- 
self of  this  idea  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
poems. 

Sandwich  Islands.  F^^emasoniy  was 
first  introduced  into  those  far  islands  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  which 
issued  a  Dispensation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Lodge  about  1848|  or  perhaps  earlier;  but 
it  was  not  pit^sperous,  and  soon  became  dor- 
mant. In  1852,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Califor^ 
nia  granted  a  Warrant  to  Hawaiian  Lodge. 
No.  21,  on  its  register  at  Honolulu.  Royal 
Arch  and  Tempkur  Masonry  have  both  been 
since  introduced.  Honolulu  Chapter  was  es- 
tablished in  1859|  and  Honolulu  Commandery 
in  1871. 

San  Graal*  Derived,  probably,  from  the 
old  French,  9anq  real,  the  tnie  blood ;  although 
other  etymologies  have  been  proposed.  The 
San  Graal  is  represented,  in  legenaary  history, 
as  bdng  an  emerald  dish  in  which  our  Lord 
had  partaken  of  the  last  supper.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  having  further  sanctified  it  by  re- 
ceiving into  it  the  blood  issuing  from  the  five 
womuu,  afterward  carried  it  to  England. 
Subsequentlv  it  disappeared  in  consequence 
of  the  sins  of  the  land,  and  was  long  lost  sight 
of.  When  Merlin  established  thelCnights  of 
the  Round  Table,  he  told  them  that  the  San 
Graal  should  be  discovered  by  one  of  them, 
but  that  he  only  could  see  it  who  was  without 
sin.  One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a 
high  feast  with  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  Uie  San  Graal  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  and  to  all  his  chivahT^,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly disapp^u^.  The  consequence  was 
that  all  the  knights  took  upon  them  a  solemn 
vow  to  sedc  the  Holy  Dish.  "The  quest  of 
the  San  Graal "  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent myths  of  what  has  been  called  the  Ar- 
thuric  ^cle.  The  old  French  romance  of  the 
Morte  a  Arthur,  which  was  published  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1485,  contains  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Galahad  in  search  of  the  San  GraaL  ^  There 
are  several  other  romances  of  which  this  won- 
d^ul  vessel,  invested  with  the  most  marvel- 
ous properties,  is  the  subject.  The  quesi  of  the 
San  Ontal  vmr  forcibly  reminds  us  of  <^ 
MecNTch  for  the  Lost  Word,  The  symbolism  is 
precisely  the  same — ^the  loss  and  the  reoovory 
being  but  the  lesson  of  death  and  eternal  life 
— so  that  the  San  Graal  in  the  Arthurian 
myth,  and  the  Lost  Word  in  the  Masonic 
k^end,  seem  to  be  identical  in  object  and  de- 
si^.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  French 
writer,  M,  de  Caumont,  should  have  said 
(fivUekn  Monvment,  p.  129)  that  ''the  poets 
^  the  twdf th  and  fourteenth  centuries,  who 
composed  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table, 
made  Joseph  of  Arimathea  the  chief  of  a 
military  and  religious  Freemasonry." 

Sannedilm*   The  highest  judicial  tribunal 


among  the  Jews.  It  consisted  ol  seventy- 
two  persons  besides  the  high  priest.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  originated  witn  Moses,  who  in- 
stituted a  coundlof  seventy  on  the  occasion 
of  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
The  room  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  met  was  a 
rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built  wiUiout  the 
Temple  and  half  within,  the  latter  part  being 
that  m  which  the  judges  sat.  The  Nasi,  or 
prince,  who  was  generally  the  higjn  priest,  sat 
on  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  his  deputy, 
called  Ab-beth-din,  at  his  ri^t  hand;  and  the 
subdeputy,  or  Cha»ui,  at  ms  left;  the  other 
senators  being  ranged  in  order  on  each  side. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  council  were 
priests  or  Levites,  though  men  in  private  sta- 
tions of  life  were  not  excluded. 

According  to  the  Engh'sh  system  of  the 
Royal  Arch,  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
represents  the  Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
rule  that  it  shall  never  consist  of  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  although  a  smaller 
numb^  is  competent  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness. This  theory  is  an  erroneous  one,  for 
in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  no  Sanhe- 
drim, that  tribunal  having  been  first  estab- 
lished after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The 
place  in  the  Temple  where  the  Sannedrim  met 
was  called  "Gaboatha,"  or  the  "Pavement"; 
it  was  a  room  whose  floor  was  formed  of  orna- 
mental square  stones,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  Masonic  idea  has  probably  arisen  that  the 
floor  of  the  Lodge  is  a  tessellated  or  mosaic 
pavement. 

Sapleole,  The.  Thory  (Ada  Lai.,  i.^  339) 
says  that  a  degree  by  this  name  is  cited  m  the 
nomenclature  of  Fustier,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  collection  of  Viany. 

Sapphire*  Hebrew,  I'^CD.  The  second 
stone  m  the  second  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe 
of  NaphtalL  The  chieif  priest  of  the  Egyp- 
tians wore  round  his  neck  an  image  oi  truth 
and  justice  made  of  sapphire. 

Safracens*  Although  originally  only  an 
Arab  tribe,  the  word  Saracens  was  afterward 
applied  to  all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Mohammed.  The  Crusaders  espe- 
cially designated  as  Saracens  those  Moham- 
medans who  had  invaded  Europe^  and  whose 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land  gave  nse  not  only 
to  the  Crusades,  but  to  the  organisation  of  the 
military  and  religious  orders  of  Templars  and 
Hospitalers,  whose  continual  wars  with  ^e 
Saracens  constitute  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  the  history  of  those  times. 

Sardinia.  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  this  kingdom  in  1737.  (Heboid,  Hist,  dot 
Troia  Grandee  Logee,  p.  686.) 

Sardlus.  Hebrew,  DnK,  Odem.  The  first 
stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.  It  is  a  species  of  camelian  of  a 
blood-red  color,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

Sarsena*  A  pretended  exposition  of  Free- 
masonry, published  at  Baumberg,  Germany, 
in  1816,  under  the  title  of  **  Sarsena,  or  the  Per- 
fect Architect,"  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time  among  the  initiated  and  the  profane. 
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It  prof  eseed  to  contam  the  history  of  the  origiii 
of  the  Order,  and  the  various  opinions  upon 
what  it  should  be,  "faithfully  described  by  a 
true  and  perfect  brother,  and  extracted  from 
the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him."  Like 
all  other  expositions,  it  contained,  as  GSdicke 
remarks,  v^  Uttle  that  was  true,  and  of  that 
which  was  true  nothing  that  had  not  been  said 
before. 

Sash.  The  old  regulation  on  the  subject 
of  wearing  sashes  in  a  procession  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "None  but  officers,  who  must 
always  be  Master  Masons,  are  permitted  to 
wear  sashes;  and  this  decoration  is  only  for 
particular  officers."  In  this  country  the  wear- 
mg  of  the  sash  appears,  very  properly^  to  be 
confined  to  the  W.'.  Master,  as  a  distmctive 
badge  of  his  office. 

Tne  sash  is  worn  by  all  the  companions  of 
ihe  Rosral  Arch  Degree,  and  is  oi  a  scarlet 
color,  with  the  words  "Holiness  to  the  Lord" 
inscribed  upon  it.  These  were  the  words  placed 
upon  the  miter  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite, 
the  white  sash  is  a  decoration  of  the  Thirty- 
thml  Degree.  A  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  confines 
its  use  to  honorary  members,  while  active 
members  only  wear  the  collar. 

The  sash,  or  scarf,  is  analogous  to  the  Zen- 
nar,  or  sacred  cord,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
candidate  in  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  India,  and  which  every  Brahman  was  com- 
pelled to  wear.  This  cord  was  woven  with 
great  solenmity,  and  being  put  upon  the  left 
Sioulder,  passed  over  to  the  right  side  and 
hung  down  as  low  as  the  fing^  could  reach. 

Saskatchewan.  The  Brethren  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  assembled  at  Re- 
gina  on  the  10th  day  of  Augiist,  1906,  and  for- 
mally resolved  themselves  into  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Saskatchewan."  Twenty-five  lodges 
out  of  twenty-eight  located  in  the  Province 
were  represented.  M.  W.  Bro.  H.  H.  Camp- 
kin  was  elected  Grand  Master  and  was  in- 
stidled  by  M.  W.  Bro.  McKenzie,  Grand 
Master  of  Manitoba. 

Sastra.  One  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindu  law. 

Sat  B'hal,  Royal  Oriental  Order  of  the. 
Said  to  have  orinnated  in  India,  and  so 
named  after  a  bird  neld  sacred  by  the  Hindus, 
whose  flight,  invariably  in  sevens,  has  obtained 
for  the  Society  the  appellation  of  the  "Seven 
Brethren,"  hence  the  name.  It  embosoms 
seven  dej^p^es — ^Arch  Censor,  Arch  Courier, 
Arch  Mmister,  Arch  Herald,  Arch  Scribe, 
Arch  Auditor,  and  Arch  Mute.  It  promises 
overmuch. 

The  figure  in  opposite  column  is  tenned  the 
Mystery  of  the  Apex. 

Satarap.  The  title  given  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  Persian  governors  of  provinces 
before  Alexander's  conquest.  It  is  from  the 
Persian  word  scUrab,  The  authorized  version 
calls  them  the  "kings  lieutenants";  the 
Hebrew,  achaahdarpenim,  which  is  doubtless  a 
Persian  word  Hebraized.  It  was  these  satraps 
who  gave  the  Jews  so  much  trouble  in  the 


rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  They  are  alluded 
to  in  the  oongeneric  degrees  of  Companion  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

Savalette  de  Langes.  Foundo-  of  the 
Bite  of  Philalethes  at  Paris,  in  1773.  He 
was  also  the  President  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  Masonic  Congress  at  Paris,  which  met 
in  1785  and  1787  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
many  important  points  m  roference  to  Free- 
masonry. The  zeal  and  energy  of  Savalette 
de  Langes  had  succeeded  in  collecting  for  the 
Lodge  of  the  Philalethes  a  valuable  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  a  library  containing 
many  manuscripts  and  dociunents  of  great 
importance.    His  death,  which  occurred  soon 


after  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  political  troubles  that  ensued,  causea 
the  dispersion  of  the  members  and  the  loss  of 
a  great  part  of  the  collection.  The  remnant 
Buosequentlv  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lodges  of  St.  Alexander  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Social  Contrat,  which  constituted  the 
Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Saxony.  The  first  Masonic  Lodge  in 
Saxony  appeared  at  Dresden,  in  1738: 
within  four  years  thereafter  two  others  haa 
been  established  in  Leipzig  and  AJtenburg. 
The  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  1811. 

Sayer*  Anthony.  At  the  revival  in  1717. 
"Mr.  Antony  Sayer,  gentleman,"  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  (ConstitiUiona,  1738,  p.  110.) 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  next  year  by  George 
Pa3rne,  Esq.  In  1719,  he  was  appointed 
Senior  Grand  Warden  by  Grand  Master 
Desaguliers.  Afterward  he  fell  into  bad 
circumstances  and  in  1730  a  sum  of  £15  was 
granted  to  him  by  Grand  Lodge,  followed 
by  a  further  grant  of  £2.2.0  in  1741.  In 
December,  1730.  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Grand  Lodge  ot  some  irregular  conduct  on 
his  part,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
whatever  it  was,  but  told  to  do  nothing  so 
irregular  for  the  future.  When  he  <ued, 
either  late  in  1741  or  early  in  1742,  he  was 
Tiler  of  what  is  now  the  Old  Sling's  Arms 
Lodge,  No.  28.  A  portrait  of  him  b^  High- 
more,  the  celebratea  painter,  is  in  existence, 
mezzotinto  copies  of  which  aro  not  uncom- 
mon. [E.  L.  H.] 

Scald  MIstfables.  A  name  given  to  a 
set  of  persons  who,  in  1741,  formed  a  mock 
procession  in  derision  of  the  Freemasons. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  speaking,  in  his  Life  cf 
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Johnmm  (p,  336),  of  Paul  Whitehead,  says: 
''In  concert  with  one  Car^,  a  surgeon,  he 

Slanned  and  exhibited  a  procession  along  the 
trand  of  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  canying  mock  en- 
signs and  the  symbols  of  Freemasonry;  the 
design  of  which  was  to  expose  to  laught^  the 
insiyiia  and  ceremonies  of  that  mysterious 
institution;  and  it  was  not  until  thirty  years 
afterward  that  the  Fraternity  recovered  from 
the  disgrace  which  so  ludicrous  a  representa- 
tion had  brought  on  it."  The  incorrectness 
of  this  last  statement  will  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  successful  prog- 
ress made  bvFreemasonry  between  the  years 
1741  and  1771.  during  which  time  Sir  John 
Hawkins  thinks  that  it  was  languishing 
under  the  blow  dealt  by  the  mock  procession 
of  the  Scald  Miserables. 

A  better  and  fuller  account  is  contained 
in  the  London  Daily  Po9t  of  March  20, 
1741.  "Yesterday,  some  mock  Freemasons 
marched  through  JPall  Mall  and  the  Strand 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar  in  procession;  first 
went  fellows  qp.  jackasses,  with  cows'  horns 
in  their  hands;  then  a  kettle-drummer  on 
a  jackass,  having  two  butter  firkins  for 
kettle-drums;  then  followed  two  carts  drawn 
h^  jackasses,  having  in  them  the  stewards 
with  several  badges  of  their  order;  then  came 
a  mouming-coadb  drawn  by  six  horses,  each 
of  a  different  color  and  size,  in  which  were 
the  Grand  Master  and  Wardens;  the  whole 
attended  by  a  vast  mob.  They  stayed  with- 
out Temple  Bar  till  the  Masons  came  by, 
and  paia  their  compliments  to  them,  who 
returned  the  same  with  an  agreeable  humor 
that  possiblv  disappointed  the  witty  contriver 
of  this  mock  scene,  whose  misfortune  is  that, 
though  he  has  some  wit,  his  subjects  are  gener- 
ally so  ill  chosen  that  he  loses  by  it  as  manv 
friends  as  otherpeople  of  more  judgmentgain.'' 

April  27th,  being  ^e  day  of  the  annual 
feast,  ''a  number  of  shoe-cleaners,  chim- 
ney-sweepers, etc.,  on  foot  and  in  carts,  with 
ric&culous  pageants  carried  before  them, 
went  in  procession  to  Temple  Bar,  by  way 
of  jest  on  the  Freemasons.''  A  few  days 
afterward,  says  the  same  journal,  "several 
of  the  Mode  Masons  were  taken  up  by  the 
constable  empowered  to  impress  men  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  confined  until 
they  can  be  examined  by  the  justices." 

It  was,  as  Hone  remarks  (Anc.  Myst,, 
p.  242),  very  common  to  indulge  in  satirical 
pageants,  whidi  were  accommodated  to  the 
amusement  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  mentions 
this  procession  as  one  of  the  kind.  A  plate 
ol  tne  mock  procession  was  engraved  by 
A.  Benoist,  a  drawing-master,  under  the 
title  c^  "A  Geometrical  View  of  the  Grand 
Procession  of  tiie  Scald  Miserable  Masons, 
designed  as  they  were  drawn  up  over  against 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  27th 
day  of  April,  Anno  1742."  Of  this  plate 
there  is  a  cop^  in  Clavel's  Histoire  PiUoruqut. 
With  the  original  plate  Benoist  published  a 
key,  as  follows,  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  oopy  ol  the  plate  in  Clavel: 


**No.  1.  The  grand  Sword-Bearer,  or  Ty- 
ler, carrving  the  Swoard  of  State,  (a  me* 
ent  of  Tshmael  AbifF  to  old  Hyram,  &ng 
of  the  Saracens,)  to  his  Grace  of  Wattin, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  Lodge  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerkenwell.  2.  Ty- 
lers or  Guarders.  3.  Grand  Chorus  of  Instru- 
ments. 4.  The  Stewards,  in  three  Gutt- 
carts  drawn  by  Asses.  5.  Two  famous 
Pillars.  6.  Three  great  LL^ts:  the  Sun, 
Hieroglyphical,  to  rule  the  Day;  the  Moon, 
Emblematical,  to  rule  the  Ni^t;  a  Master 
Mason,  Political,  to  rule  his  Lodge.  7. 
The  Entered  Prentice's  Token.  8.  The  let- 
ter G,  famous  in  Masonry  for  differencing 
the  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge  from  that  of 
Prentices.  9.  The  Funeral  of  a  Grand 
Master  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Order, 
with  the  Fifteen  loving  Brethren.  10.  A 
Master  Mason's  Lodge.  11.  Grand  Band 
of  Musick.  12.  Two  Trophies;  one  being 
that  of  a  Black-shoe  Boy  and  a  Sink  Boy, 
the  other  that  of  a  Chimney-Sweeper.  13. 
The  Equipage  of  the  Grand  Master,  all  the 
Attendants  wearing  Mystical  Jewells." 

The  historicdl  mock  procession  of  the  Scald 
Miserables  was,  it  thus  appears,  that  which 
occurred  on  April  27thj  and  not  the  preceding 
one  of  March  ZOth^  which  may  have  been  only 
a  feeler,  and  having  been  wdl  received  by 
the  populace  there  might  have  been  an  en- 
couragement for  its  repetition.  But  it  was 
not  so  popular  with  the  higher  classes,  who 
felt  a  respect  for  Freemasonry,  and  were 
unwilling  to  see  an  indignity  put  upon  it. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Freenuuona*  Magazine 
(1858,  I.,  875)  says:  ''The  contrivers  of  the 
mock  procession  were  at  that  time  said  to 
be  Paul  Whitehead.  Esq.,  and  his  intimate 
friend  (whose  real  Christian  name  was 
E8quire)Caxey,  of  Pall  MalLsurgeon  to  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales.  The  city  officers 
did  not  suffer  this  procession  to  go  through 
Temple  Bar^  the  common  report  then  being 
that  its  real  mterest  was  to  affront  the  annual 
procession  of  the  Freemasons.  The  Prince 
was  so  much  offended  at  this  piece  of  ridicule, 
that  he  immediatelv  remo'ved  Carey  from 
the  office  he  held  imder  him." 

Smith  ( Use  arid  Abuse  of  Freemae.t  p.  78) 
says  that  "about  this  time  (1742)  an  order 
was  issued  to  discontinue  all  public  proces- 
sions on  feast  days,  on  account  of  a  mock 
procession  which  had  been  planned^  at  a 
considerable  expense,  by  some  prejudiced 
persons,  with  a  view  to  ridicule  these  pub- 
lic cavalcades."  Smith  is  not  altogether 
accurate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  mock  procession  was  to 
put  an  end  to  what  was  called  "the  march 
of  procession"  on  the  feast  day^  but  that 
effect  did  not  show  itself  until  1747,  in 
which  vear  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  in 
future  be  discontinued.  (CorutUutums,  1756, 
p.  248.)* 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  mook  procesoions 
there  is  an  artiole  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwode 
Crawley  in  An  QuOtuer  CcronaUmtm^  vol.  18, 
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8cales»  Pair  of.  "Let  me  be  weighed 
in  an  even  balance/'  said  Job,  "that  God 
may  know  mine  integrity";  and  Solomon 
says  that  "a  false  bcdance  is  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight." 
80  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  a  balance, 
or  pair  of  scales^  was  a  well-known  recognized 
symbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  This  symbolism  is  also  recog- 
nized in  Masonry,  and  hence  in  the  degree  of 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  dut^r  of  which 
is  to  administer  justice  in  the  inferior  de- 
grees, a  pair  of  scales  is  the  most  important 
symbol. 

Seallop-Shell.  The  scallop-shell,  the  staff . 
and  sandals  form  a  part  of  the  costume  01 
a  Masonic  Knights  Templar  in  his  character 
as  a  Pilgrim  Penitent.  Shakespeaxe  makes 
Ophelia  sing — 

"And  how  shall  I  my  true  love  know 
From  any  other  one? 
O,  by  his  scallop-shell  and  staff. 
And  by  his  sandal  shoont" 

The  scallop-shell  was  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  recognized  badge  of  a  pilgrim:  so  much 
BO,  that  Dr.  Clarke  (!rrai»ete,ii. ,  638)  has  been 
led  to  say:  "It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  shell  as  a  badge  worn  by  the 
pilgrims,  but  it  decidedly  refers  to  much 
earlier  Oriental  customs  than  the  journeys  of 
Christians  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  history 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  mythology  of 
eastern  nations."  He  is  right  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  antiquity,  for  the  shell  was  an  ancient 
symbol  of  tne  byrian  goddess  Astarte,  Venus 
Pelagia,  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  its  use  by  pilgrims  is 
to  be  traced  to  so  old  or  so  Pagan  an  au- 
thority. Strictly,  the  scallop-shdl  was  the 
badge  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella,  and  hence  it  is  called 
by  naturalists  the  peden  Jacohostts — the 
comb  shell  of  St.  James.  Fuller  (CA.  HisL^ 
ii.,  228)  says:  "All  pilgrims  that  visit  St. 
James  of  Compostella  in  Spain  returned 
thence  obsiti  conchiSf  'all  beshelled  about' 
on  their  clothes,  as  a  religious  donative 
there  bestowed  upon  them."  Pilgrims  were, 
in  fact,  in  Medieval  times  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  bad^e  which  they  wore^  as 
designating  the  shrme  which  they  had  visited. 
Thus  pilgrims  from  Rome  wore  the  keys, 
those  from  St.  James  the  scallop-shell,  and 
those  from  the  Holy  Land  palm  branches, 
whence  such  a  pilgrim  was  sometimes  called 
a  palmer.  But  this  distinction  was  not  always 
rigidlv  adhered  to,  and  pilmms  from  Pales- 
tine frequently  wore  the  shell.  At  first  the 
shell  was  sewn  on  the  cloak,  but  afterward 
transferred  to  the  hat;  and  while,  in  the 
beginning,  the  badge  was  not  assumed  until 
the  pilgrimage  was  accomplished,  eventually 
pilgnms  began  to  wear  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  their  vow  of  pilgrimage,  and  before  they 
had  commenced  their  journey. 

Both  of  these  changes  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Templar  ritual.  The  pilgrim,  although 
symbolically  making  his  pugnmage  to  the 


Holy  Sepulcher  in  Palestine,  adopts  the  shell 
more  properlv  belonging  to  the  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella;  and  adopts  it,  too,  not  after 
his  visit  to  the  shrine,  but  as  soon  as 
he  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  pilgrim, 
which;  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
said,  is  historically  correct,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  later  practise  of  Medieval  pU- 
gnms. 

Scarlet.    See  Red, 

Scenic  Representatlonsu  In  the  Ancient 
Mysteries  scenic  representations  were  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  doctrines  d  the 
resurrection,  which  it  was  their  object  to 
inculcate.  Thus  the  allegory  of  the  initia- 
tion was  more  deeply  impressed,  by  being 
brought  vividly  to  tne  sight  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  of  the  aspirant.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
religious  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  lessons  of  Scripture  were  drsmmtized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  beheld 
them.  The  Christian  virtues  and  graces 
often  assumed  the  form  of  personages  in  these 
religious  plays,  and  fortitude,  prudence, 
temperance,  and  justice  appeared  before  the 
spectators  as  living  and  acting  beings,  in- 
culcating by  their  actions  and  by  the  plot 
of  the  drama  those  lessons  wmch  would 
not  have  been  so  well  received  or  so  thoroughly 
understood,  if  given  merely  in  a  didactic 
form.  ^  The  advantage  of  these  scenic  repre- 
sentations, consecrated  by  antiquity  and 
tested  by  long  experience,  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Third  Degree  of  Masonry, 
where  the  dramatization  of  the  great  legend 
gives  to  the  initiation  a  singular  force  and 
beauty.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
English  system  never  adopted,  or,  if  adopted, 
speedily  discarded,  the  drama  of  the  Thira 
Degree,  but  gives  only  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive what  the  American  S3rstem  more  wisely 
and  more  usefully  presents  by  living  action. 
Throughout  America,  in  every  State  except* 
ing  Pennsylvania,  the  initiation  into  the  Third 
Degree  constitutes  a  scenic  representation. 
The  latter  State  alone  preserves  the  less  im- 
pressive didactic  method  of  the  Tgngliah 
grstem.  The  rituals  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  pursue  the  same  scenic  form  of  in- 
itiation, and  it  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  this  was  the  ancient  usage,  and  that 
the  present  English  ritual  is  01  compara* 
tively  recent  date. 

Scepter.  An  ensign  of  sovereign  au- 
thorit^r,  and  hence  carried  in  several  of 
the  high  degrees  by  officers  who  represent 
kings. 

Schaw  Manuscript.  This  is  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Op^tive 
Masons  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by  William 
Schaw,  the  Master  of  the  Work  to  James  VL 
It  bears  the  following  title:  ''The  Statutis 
and  Ordinanceis  to  be  obseruit  be  all  the 
Maister-Maissounis  within  this  realme  sett 
down  beWilliame  Schaw,  Maister  of  Wark 
to  his  Maieste  and  generall  Wardene  of  the 
said  Craft,  with  the  consent  of  the  Maisteris 
efter  specifeit."  As  will  be  perceived  by  this 
title,  it  is  in  the  Scottish  dialect.    It  is  written 
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on  paper,  and  dated  XXVIII  December, 
1598.  Althou^  containing  substantially  the 
general  regulations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  manuscripts,  it  differs  materially 
from  them  in  many  particulars.  Masters, 
Fellow-Crafts,  and  Apprentices  are  spoken 
of,  but  simply  as  gradations  of  rank,  not  as 
degrees,  and  the  word  "Ludge"  or  Lodge 
is  constantly  used  to  define  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  government  of  the  Lodge 
was  vested  in  the  Warden,  Deacons,  anU 
Masters,  and  these  the  Fellow-Crafts  and 
Apprentices  were  to  obey.  The  highest 
officer  of  the  Craft  is  called  the  General 
Warden.  The  Manuscript  is  in  possession 
of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  but  has  several 
times  been  published — ^first  in  the  Laws  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland^ 
in  1848;  then  in  the  American  edition  of  that 
work,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Universal  Masonic 
Library;  afterward  by  W.  A.  Laurie,  in  1859, 
in  his  History  of  Freemasonry  and  the  Orana 
Lodge  of  Scotland;  D.  Murray  Lyon  in  Hist, 
of  ike  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  gives  a  transcript 
and  the  last  part  in  facsimile;  and  lastly,  bv 
W.  J.  Hughan,  in  his  Unpublished  Records 
of  the  Craft. 

SchaWy  William.  A  name  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  Scotland.  For  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  life,  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  writer  (said  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster.  Lyon*s  Hist,  of  Lodge  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  55)  of  "Appendix  Q.  2,"  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  (1848). 

William  Schaw  was  bom  in  the  year 
1550.  and  was  probably  a  son  of  Schaw  of 
Saucnie,  in  the  shire  of  Clackmannon.  He 
appears  from  an  early  period  of  life  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  royal  household. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  his  signature 
attached  to  the  ori^nal  parchment  deed 
of  the  National  Covenant,  which  was  signed 
by  King  James  VI.  and  his  household  at  the 
Palace  of  Hol3nrood,  28th  January.  1580-1. 
In  1584,  Schaw  became  successor  to  Sir  Robert 
Drummond,  of  Camock,  as  Master  of  Works. 
This  high  official  appointment  placed  under 
his  superintendence  all  the  royal  buildings 
and  palaces  in  Scotland;  and  in  the  Treasarers 
accounts  of  a  subsequent  period  various  sums 
are  entered  as  havmg  been  paid  to  him  in 
connection  with  these  buildings  for  im- 
provements, repairs,  and  additions.  Thus, 
m  September,  1585,  the  sum  of  £315  was 
paid  ''to  WiUiam  Schaw,  his  Majestic* s 
Maister  of  Work,  for  the  reparation  and 
mending  of  the  (Jastell  of  Stnueling,"  and 
in  May,  1590,  £400^  by  his  Majesty's  precept, 
was  "  aelyverit  to  Wilfiam  Schaw,  the  Maister 
of  Wark,  for  reparation  of  the  hous  of  Dum- 
fermling.  befoir  the  Queen's  Majestic  passing 
thdrto?' 

Sir  James  Melville,  in  his  Memoirs,  men- 
tions that^  being  appointed  to  receive  the 
three  Danish  Ainbassadors  who  came  to  Soot- 
luid  in  1585  (with  overtures  for  an  alliance 
with  one  c^  the  daughters  of  Frederick  II.), 


he  requested  the  king  that  two  other  persons 
might  be  joined  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  named  Schaw  and  James  Meldrum,  of 
Seggie,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session.  It  further 
appears  that  Schaw  had  been  employed  in 
various  missions  to  France.  He  accompanied 
James  VI.  to  Denmark  in  the  winter  of  1589, 
previous  to  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anna  of  Denmark,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  Upslo,  in  Norway,  on  the  23d  of 
November.  The  king  and  his  attendants 
remained  diu-ing  the  winter  season  in  Den- 
mark, but  Schaw  returned  to  Scotland  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1589-90,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  wedding-party.  Schaw 
brought  with  him  a  paper  subscrioed  by  the 
king,  containing  the  Ordour  set  down  be 
his  Majestic  to  be  effectuat  be  his  Hienes 
Secreit  Counsall,  and  preparit  agane  his 
Majestie's  retume  in  Scotland,"  dated  in 
February  J  158^90.  The  king  and  his  royal 
bride  arrived  in  Leith  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  remained  there  six  days,  in  a  building 
called  "The  King's  Work,''^  until  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Extensive  alterations  had  evidently  been  made 
at  this  time  at  Holyrood,  as  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  the  Provost  and  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh to  deliver  to  William  Schaw,  Maister 
of  Wark,  the  sum  of  £1000,  "restand  of  the 
last  taxation  of  £20,000''  granted  by  the 
Royal  Burou^s  in  Scotland,  the  sum  to  dc 


>eex- 


g ended  "in  biggin  and  repau*ing  of  his  Hienes 
alice  of  Halyrud-house,*^  14th  March,  1589- 
90.  Subsequent  pa3rments  to  Schaw  occur 
in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  broad  scarlet 
cloth  and  other  stuff  for  "burde  cla3rthes 
and  coverings  to  forms  and  windows  bayth 
in  the  Kirk  and  Ptdace  of  Halyrud-house." 
On  this  occasion  various  sums  were  also  paid 
by  a  precept  from  the  king  for  dresses,  etc., 
to  the  ministers  and  others  connected  with 
the  royal  household.  On  this  occasion 
William  Schaw,  Maister  of  Wark,  received 
£133  6d.  2td.  The  queen  was  crowned  on 
the  17th  of  May,  and  two  days  following 
she  made  her  first  public  entrance  into 
Edinburgh.  The  inscription  on  Schaw's 
monument  states  that  he  was,  in  addition 
to  his  oflSce  of  Master  of  the  Works,  "Sacris 
ceremoniis  prsepositus"  and  "HeginsB  Quss- 
tor,"  which  Monteith  has  translated  "Sacrist 
and  Queen's  Chamberlain."  This  appoint- 
ment of  Chamberlain  evinces  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  queen  held  him;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  former  words  relate 
to  his  holding  tiie  office  of  General  Warden 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic  Craft,  an 
office  analogous  to  that  of  Substitute  Grand 
Master  as  now  existing  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland. 

William  Schaw  died  April  18,  1602,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dun- 
fermline, where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  grateful  mistress,  the 
queen.  On  this  monument  is  his  name 
and  monogram  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  which, 
tradition  says,  was  executed  by  bis  own 
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hand,  and  containing  his  Mason's  mark, 
and  an  inscription  in  Latin^  in  which  he  is 
described  as  one  imbued  with  every  liberal 
art  and  science,  most  skilful  in  architec- 
ture, and  in  li^ors  and  business  not  only 
unwearied  and  indefatigable,  but  ever  as- 
siduous and  energetic.  No  man  appears, 
from  the  records,  to  have  lived  with  more 
of  the  commendation,  or  died  with  more  of 
the  regret  of  others,  than  this  old  Scottish 
Mason. 

Schismatic*  Thory  (Hist,  de  la  Fond, 
du  0.  O.)  thus  caUs  the  brethren  who,  ex- 
pelled bjT  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France,  had 
formed,  in  the  year  1772,  a  rival  body  un- 
der the  name  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Any  body  of  Masons  separatinjs  from  the 
legal  obedience,  and  establishmg  a  new 
one  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Masonry 
— such,  for  instance^  as  the  Saint  John's 
Grand  Lodge  in  New  York — ^is  properly 
schismatic. 

Schisms.  This,  which  was  originally  an 
ecclesiastical  term,  and  signifies,  as  Milton 
defines  it,  '^a  rent  or  division  in  the  church 
when  it  comes  to  the  separating  of  congre- 
gations,'' is  unfortunately  not  imknown  in 
Masonic  history.  It  is  m  Masonic,  as  in 
canon  law,  a  withdrawing  from  recognized 
authority,  and  setting  up  some  other  author- 
itv  in  its  place.  The  first  schism  recorded 
after  the  revival  of  1717,  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  who,  in  1722.  caused  him- 
self to  be  irregularly  nominated  and  elected 
Grand  Master.  His  ambition  is  assigned 
in  the  Book  of  ConstittUiona  as  the  cause,  and 
his  authority  was  disowned  ''by  all  those," 
says  Anderson,  'Hhat  would  not  coimtenance 
irregularities."  But  the  breach  was  healed 
by  Grand  Master  Montague,  who,  resigning 
his  claim  to  the  chair,  caused  Wharton  to 
be  regularly  elected  and  installed.  (ConstUu' 
iionSf  1738,  p.  114.)  [The  second  schism  in 
Enffland  was  when  Preston  and  others  in  1779 
formed  the  ''Grand  Lodge  of  Engjand  South 
of  the  River  Trent"  owing  to  a  dispute  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  "Modems,"  which 
continued  for  ten  years.  (See  Preston,)] 
Jn  France,  although  irregular  Lodges  b^an 
to  be  instituted  as  early  as  1756,  the  first 
active  schism  is  to  be  dated  from  1761,  when 
ike  dandng-master  Lacome,  whom  the  re- 
spectable Masons  refused  to  recognize  as 
the  substitute  of  De  Clermont  the  Grand 
Master,  formed,  with  his  adherents,  an  in- 
dependent and  rival  Grand  Lodge;  the 
members  of  which,  however,  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  le^  Grand  Lod^  the  next  year, 
and  again  became  schismatic  in  1765.  In 
fact,  from  1761  until  the  organization  of  the 
Grand  Orient  in  1772,  the  history  of  Masonry 
in  France  is  but  a  history  of  schisms. 

In  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
manic principle  of  Masonic  law  that  two 
or  more  controlling  bodies  may  exist  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  i)lace  with  con- 
current and  coextensive  junsdiction,  it  is 
legally  impossible  that  there  ever  should 
be  a  schism.    A  Lodge  or  any  number  of 


Lodges  may  withdraw  from  the  parent 
stock  and  assume  the  standing  ana  pre« 
rogatives  of  a  mother  Lodge  with  powers 
of  constitution  or  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge,  and  its  regularity  would  be  indis- 
putable, according  to  the  German  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  of  territorial  lurisdiction. 
Such  an  act  of  withdrawal  would  be  a  se- 
cession, but  not  a  schism. 

In  America  there  have  been  several 
instances  of  Masonic  schism.  Thus,  in 
Massachusetts,  by  the  establishment  in 
1752  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Grand  Lodge;  in 
South  Carolina,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  Lod^  of  York  Masons  in  1787;  in 
Louisiana,  m  1848,  by  the  institution  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons; 
and  in  New  York,  by  the  establishment  in 
1823  of  the  city  and  country  Grand  Lodges; 
and  in  1849  by  the  formation  of  the  body 
known  as  the  Philip's  Grand  Lodge.  In 
all  of  these  instances  a  reconciliation  event- 
ually took  place;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
schisms  will  often  occur,  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusive  territorial  iurisdiction  has 
been  now  so  well  settled  and  so  universally 
recognized,  that  no  seceding  or  schismatic 
body  can  expect  to  receive  the  countenance 
or  support  of  any  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
the  Union. 

There  are  these  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence between  ecclesiastical  and  Masonic 
schism;  the  former,  once  occurring,  most 
generally  remains  perpetuaL  Reconciliation 
with  a  parent  church  is  seldom  effected.  The 
schisms  of  Calvin  and  Luther  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  who  can  never  be 
expected  to  unite  with  the  Roman  Church, 
from  which  they  separated.  The  Quakers, 
the  Baptists,  tne  Methodists,  and  other 
sects  which  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England,  have  formed  permanent  religious 
organizations,  between  whom  and  the  parent 
body  from  which  they  separated  there  is  a 
breach  which  will  probably  never  be  healed. 
But  all  Masonic  schisms,  as  experience  has 
shown,  have  been  temporary  in  their  duration, 
and  sometimes  very  short-lived.  The  spirit 
of  Masonic  brotherhood  which  continues  to 
pervade  both  parties,  always  leads,  sooner  or 
later,  to  a  reconciliation  and  a  reunion; 
concessions  are  mutually  made,  and  com- 

Gmises  effected,  by  which  the  schismatic 
ly  is  again  merged  in  the  parent  associa- 
tion from  which  it  had  seceded.  Another 
difference  is  this,  a  religious  schismatic  body 
is  not  necessarily  an  illegal  one.  nor  does  it 
always  profess  a  ^rstem  of  false  doctrine. 
"A  schism."  says  Milton,  "may  happen  f^  a 
true  church,  as  well  as  to  a  lalse.  But  a 
Masonic  schism  is  alwasrs  ille^j  it  violates 
the  law  of  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  a 
schismatic  body  cannot  be  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing any  of  the  rights  or  prerogatives 
which  belong  alone  to  the  supreme  dogmatic 
Masonic  powor  of  the  State. 

Schneider,  Johann  August*  A  zealous 
and  learned  Mason  of  Altenburg,  in  Germany, 
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where  he  was  bom  May  22,  1755,  and  died 
August  13,  1816.  Besides  contributing  many 
viduable  articles  to  various  Masonic  journals, 
he  was  the  compiler  of  the  ContHtuliona-Bvch 
of  the  Lodge  ''Archimedes  zu  d&k  drei  Reiss- 
bretten"  at  Altenbur^,  in  which  he  had  been 
initiated,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
an  important  but  scarce  work,  containing 
a  history  of  Masonry,  and  other  valuable 


Schools*  None  of  the  charities  of  Free- 
masonry have  been  more  important  or  more 
worthy  of  approbation  than  those  which 
have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  Masons;  and  it  is  a  very  proud  featiure 
of  the  Order,  that  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  found  in  every  country  where  Free- 
masonry has  made  a  lodgment  as  an  organ- 
ized society.  In  England,  the  Royal  Free- 
masons' Girls'  School  was  established  in  1788. 
In  1798,  a  similar  one  for  boys  was  founded. 
At  a  very  early  period  chanty  schools  were 
erected  by  the  Lodges  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  The  Masons  of  Holland 
mstituted  a  school  for  the  blind  in  1808. 
In  the  United  States  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  subject.  In  1842,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri  instituted  a  Masonic 
college,  and  the  example  was  followed  by 
several  other  Grand  Lod|;e8.  But  colleges 
have  beoi  foimd  too  unwieldly  and  compli- 
cated in  their  management  for  a  successful 
experiment,  and  the  scheme  has  generally 
been  abandoned.  But  there  are  numerous 
schools  in  the  United  States  which  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  m  part  by  Masonic  Lodfl;es. 

Schools  of  the  Prophets*  ^  Oliver  (fAindin., 
ii.,  374)  speaks  of  'Hhe  secret  institution  of  the 
Nabiim"  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  says  they  were  established  by  Samuel "  to 
coimteract  the  progress  of  the  Spurious  Free- 
masonry which  was  introduced  mto  Palestine 
before  his  time."  This  claim  of  a  Masonic 
character  for   these   institutions   has   been 

gatuitously  assumed  by  the  venerable  author, 
e  referred  to  the  well-known  Schools  of 
the  I^ophets,  which  were  first  oi^anized  by 
Samuel,  which  lasted  from  his  tune  to  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  scattered  all  over  Palestine,  and 
consisted  of  scholars  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  both  the  written  and  the 
oral  law,  to  the  reli^ous  rites,  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scnpture.  Tneir  teaching 
of  wnat  they  had  learned  was  public,  not 
secret,  nor  did  they  in  any  way  resemble,  as 
Oliver  suggests,  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  the 
I>resent  day.  They  were,  in  their  organiza- 
tion, rather  like  our  modem  theological 
colleges,  though  their  range  of  studies  was 
verv  different 

Schor-L»ban.  (''White  Ox,"  or  morally, 
''Innocence.")  The  name  of  the  second  step 
of  the  M3n9tic  Ladder  of  Kadosh  of  the  A.  A. 
Scottish  Rite. 

Schrepf er,  Johann  Georg  •  The  keeper 
of  a  coffee-house  in  Leipsic,  where,  havmg 
obtained  a  quantity  of  Masonic,  Rosicrucian, 


and  magical  books,  he  opened,  in  1768,  what 
he  called  a  Scottish  Lodge,  and  pretended 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Masonic 
superiors  to  destroy  the  system  of  Strict 
Observance,  whose  adherents  he  abused  and 
openly  insulted.  He  boasted  that  he  alone 
possessed  the  great  secret  of  Freemasonry, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  German  Masons  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  an3rthing  about  it  except 
its  external  forms.  He  declared  that  he  was 
an  anointed  priest,  having  power  over  spirits, 
who  were  compelled  to  appear  at  his  will 
and  obey  his  commands,  by  which  means 
he  became  acquainted  not  only  with  the 

f>ast  and  the  present,  but  even  with  the  future, 
t  was  in  thus  pretending  to  evoke  spirits 
that  his  Masonry  principally  consist^. 
Many  persons  became  his  dupes;  and  al- 
though they  soon  discovered  the  imposture, 
shame  at  being  themselves  deceived  prevented 
them  from  revealing  the  truth  to  others,  and 
thus  his  initiations  continued  for  a  consider^ 
able  period,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  some 
money,  the  only  real  object  of  his  system. 
He  has  himself  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Prussian  clergjrman,  that  he  was  an  emissary 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  of  the  truth  of  this  we 
have  only  his  own  unreliable  testimony.  He 
left  Leipsic  at  one  time  and  traveled  abroad, 
leaving  his  Deputy  to  act  for  him  during 
his  absence.  On  his  return  he  asserted 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  one  of  the 
French  princes^  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Baron  Von  Stembach.  But  at  length  there 
was  an  end  to  his  practises  of  jugglery. 
Seeing  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  detected, 
fearing  exposure,  and  embarrassed  by  debt, 
he  invitea  some  of  his  disciples  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  wood  near  Leipsic  called 
the  Rosenthal,  where,  on  the  morning  of 
October  8,  1774,  havine  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  crowd,  he  blew  out  his  brains 
with  a  pistol.  Clavel  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  incident 
by  inserting  an  engraving  representing  the 
scene  in  his  Histoire  Pittoreaque  de  la  FranO' 
Moionnerie  (p.  183).  Schrepfer  had  much 
low  cunning,  but  was  devoid  of  education. 
Lenning  sums  up  his  character  in  saying  that 
he  was  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  impudent 
swindlers  who  ever  chose  the  Masonic  brother- 
hood for  his  stage  of  action.  

Schroeder,  Friedrlch  Joseph  IHlhelm* 
A  doctor  and  professor  of  pharmacology  in 
Marburg;  was  oom  at  Bielefeld,  in  Prussia, 
March  19,  1733,  and  died  October  27,  1778. 
Of  an  infirm  constitution  from  his  youth,  he 
still  further  impaired  his  bodily  health  an4 
his  mental  faculties  by  his  devotion  to 
chemical,  alchemical,  and  theosophic  pursuits. 
He  established  at  Marburg,  in  1766,  a  Chap- 
ter of  True  and  Ancient  Rose  Croix  Masons, 
and  in  1779  he  organized  in  a  Lodge  of 
Saireburg  a  school  or  Rite,  founded  on 
magic,  tneosophy,  and  alchemy,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  degrees,  four  nigh  degrees 
founded  on  these  occult  sciences  being  super- 
added to  the  original  three  Symbohc  degrees. 
This  Rite,  called  the  "Rectified  Rose  Croix," 
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was  only  practised  by  two  Lodges  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg. 
Clavel  (Histoire  PiUoresguey  p.  183)  calls  him 
the  Cagliostro  of  Germany,  because  it  was  in 
his  school  that  the  Italian  charlatan  learned 
his  first  lessons  of  magic  and  theosophy. 
Oliver,  misunderstanding  Clavel,  styles  him 
an  adventurer.  (fAmdmarks,  ii.,  710.)  But  it 
is  perhaps  more  just  that  we  should  attribute 
to  him  a  diseased  imagination  and  misdirected 
studies  than  a  bad  heart  or  impure  practises. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  witn  Fried. 
Ludwig  Schroeder,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character. 

Scbroeder,  Friedrlch  Ludwig.  An  actor 
and  a  dramatic  and  Masonic  writer,  bom  at 
Schwerin,  November  3,  1744,  and  died  near 
Hambtu^^  September  3,  1816.  He  com- 
menced hfe  as  an  actor  at  Vienna,  and  was 
so  distinguished  in  his  profession  that  Hoff- 
mann says  ''he  was  inoontestably  the  great- 
est actor  that  Germany  ever  had,  and  equally 
eminent  in  tragedy  and  comedy."  As  an 
active,  zealous  Mason,  he  acauired  a  high 
character.  Bode  himself,  a  well-known  Ma- 
son, was  his  intimate  friend.  Through  his 
influence,  he  was  initiated  into  Freemasonry, 
in  1774,  in  the  Lodge  Emanuel  zur  Maien- 
blume.  He  soon  after,  himself,  established  a 
new  Lodge  working  in  the  system  of  Zinnen- 
dorf,  but  which  did  not  long  remain  in 
existence.  Schroeder  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  imtil  1785,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hamburg.  On  his  return,  he  was 
elected  by  his  old  friends  the  Master  of  the 
Lodse  Emanuel,  which  office  he  retained 
until  1799.  In  1794  he  was  elected  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  English  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  1814,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  me,  he  was  induced  to 
accept  the  Grand  Mastership.  It  was  after 
his  election,  in  1787,  as  Master  of  the  Lodge 
Emanuel  at  Hamburg,  that  he  first  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  a  thorough  reformation 
of  the  Masonic  system^  which  had  been  much 
corrupted  on  the  oontment  by  the  invention 
of  almost  innumerable  high  degrees,  many 
of  which  found  their  ori^  in  the  fantasies 
of  Alchemy,  Kosicrucianism,  and  Hermetic 
Philosophy.  It  is  to  this  resolution,  thor- 
oughly executed,  that  we  owe  the  Masonic 
scheme  known  as  Schroeder's  Rite,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  has  become  very  popular  among 
many  German  Masons.  He  started  out  with 
the  theory  that,  as  Freemasonry  had  pro- 
ceeded from  England  to  the  Contment^  in  the 
English  Book  of  Constitutions  and  the  Primi- 
tive English  Ritual  we  must  look  for  the  pure 
unadulterated  fountain  of  Freemasonry. 

He  accordingly  selected  the  well-known 
EngUsh  Exposition  entitled  ^'Jachin  and 
Boaz"  as  presenting,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  formula  of  the  old  initiation.  He 
therefore  translated  it  into  the  German  lan- 
guage, and,  remodeling  it.  presented  it 
to  the  Provincial  Grand  Loage  in  1801,  by 
whom  it  was  accepted  and  established.  It 
was  soon  after  accepted  by  many  other  Ger^ 


man  Lodges  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
The  system  of  Schroeder  thus  adopt^  con- 
sisted of  the  three  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  all  the  higber  degrees  being  re- 
jected. But  Schroeder  foimd  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  his  svstem,  so  as  to  ^ve  to  breth- 
ren who  desired  it  an  opportumty  of  farther 
investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  Masonry. 
He,  therefore^  established  an  Engbund,  or 
Select  Histoncal  UnioiL  which  should  be 
composed  entirely  of  Miaster  Masons,  who 
were  to  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  differ- 
ent i^rstems  and  degrees  of  Freemasonry. 
The  Hamburg  Lodges  constituted  the  Mutter^ 
bttndf  or  central  body^  to  which  all  the  other 
Lodges  were  to  be  umted  by  correspondence. 

Of  this  system,  the  error  seems  to  be  that, 
by  going  back  to  a  primitive  ritual  which 
recognizes  nothing  higher  than  the  Master's 
De^^,  it  rejects  all  the  developments  that 
have  resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  philo- 
sophic minds  of  a  century.  Doubtless  in 
the  high  degrees  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  an  abundance  of  chaff,  but  there 
was  also  much  nourishing  wheat.  Schroeder, 
with  the  former,  has  thrown  away  the  latter. 
He  has  committed  the  logical  blimder  of 
ar^ng  from  the  abuse  against  the  use. 
His  system,  however,  has  some  merit,  and  is 
still  practised  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ham- 
burg. 

Scbroeder's  Btte*  See  Schroeder,  Fried- 
rich  Joseph  WUhelm, 

Schroeder's  System.  See  Schroeder, 
Friedrich  Ludvng. 

SctenceSy  Liberal*  See  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

Scientific  Masonic  Association.  (/Scien^ 
HfischerFreimaurerBund,)  A  society  founded 
in  1803  by  Fessler,  Mossdorf,  Fischer,  and 
other  distinguished  Masons,  the  object  being, 
by  the  unit^  efforts  of  its  members,  to  draw 
up,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care, 
and  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  a  full 
and  complete  history  of  Freemasonry,  of  its 
origin  and  objects,  from  its  first  formation 
to  the  present  day.  and  also  of  the  various 
systems  or  methoos  of  working  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Craft;  such  history, 
together  with  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  was  to  be  communicated  to  wor- 
thy and  zealous  brethren.  The  members 
had  no  peculiar  ritual,  clothing,  or  ceremonies; 
neither  were  they  subjected  to  any  fresh 
obUgation;  every  just  and  upright  F^reemason 
who  had  received  a  Uberal  education,  who  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  truth,  and  desirous  of 
investigating  the  mysteries  of  the  Order, 
could   become  a  member  of  this  society, 

Provided  the  ballot  was  imanimous,  let 
im  belong  to  what  Grand  Lodge  he  might. 
But  those  whose  education  had  not  been 
sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  them  to  assist 
in  those  researches  were  only  permitted  to 
attend  the  meetings  as  trusty  brethren  to 
receive  instruction. 

Scorpion.  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  of 
numerous  species,  with  an  elongated  body, 
but  no  marked  division  between  the  thorax 
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and  abdomen.  Those  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  on  ^e  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  six  ^es.  This  reptile,  dreaded  by  the 
Egyptian,  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Selk, 
a^  was  solemnly  cursed  in  all  temples  once 
a  year. 

Scotland.  The  tradition  of  the  Scotch 
Masons  is  that  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  architects  who  built 
the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning;  and  the  village  of 
that  name  bears,  therefore,  the  same  relation 
to  Scotch  Masonry  that  the  city  of  York 
does  to  English.  ''That  Freemasonnr  was 
introduced  into  Scotland/'  says  Laurie  (Hist., 
p.  89),  ''by  those  architects  who  buut  the 
Abbey  of  iGlwinning,  is  manifest  not  only 
from  those  authentic  documents  by  which 
the  Kilwinning  Lodge  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
by  other  collateral  arguments  which  amount 
aunost  to  a  demonstration.''  Li  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  the 
same  statement  is  made  in  the  following  words : 
"A  nimiber  of  Freemasons  came  from  the 
continent  to  build  a  monastery  there,  and  with 
them  an  architect  or  Master  Mason  to  super- 
intend and  carry  on  the  work.  This  archi- 
tect resided  at  Kilwinning,  and  being  a  good 
and  true  Mason,  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  arts  and  parts  of  Masonry  known  on 
the  continent,  was  chosen  Master  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  brethren  all  oyer  Scotland.  He 
gaye  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  brethren 
at  these  meetings,  and  decided  finally  in 
appeals  from  all  the  other  meetings  or  Lodges 
in  Scotland."  Which  statement  amounts  to 
about  this:  that  the  brethren  assembled  at 
Kilwinning  ^ected  a  Grand  Master  (as  we 
should  now  caJl  him)  for  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  became  the 
Mother.  Lodse,  a  title  which  it  has  always 
assumed.  Manuscripts  preseryed  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  of  Edinburgh,  which 
were  first  published  by  Laurie,  furnish 
further  records  of  the  early  progress  of 
Masonry  in  Scotland. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  James  11.,  the 
office  of  Grand  Patron  of  Scotland  was  granted 
to  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness  and  Baron  of  Roslin,  "his  heirs 
and  successors,"  by  the  king's  charter.  But. 
in  1736,  the  St.  Clair  who  then  exercised 
the  Grand  Mastership,  ''taking  into  con- 
sideration that  his  holaing  or  daiming  any 
such  jurisdiction,  right,  or  privilege  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  0*aft  and  vocation  of 
Masonry,"  renounced  his  claims,  and  em- 
powered the  Freemasons  to  choose  their 
Grand  Master.  The  consequence  of  this 
act  of  resignation  was  the  immediate  or- 
ganization of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
over  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  late 
hereditary  Grand  Master  or  Patron  was 
unanimously  called  to  preside. 

Scoflandf  Royal  Order  of.  See  Royal 
Order  of  Scdland. 

Scottish*  We  use  indiscriminately  the 
word  Scotch  or  Scottish  to  signify  something 
rdating   to   Scotland.    Thus   we   say    the 


Scotch  Rite  or  the  Scottish  Rite;  the  latter  is, 
however,  more  frequently  used  by  Masonic 
writers.  This  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
purists  because  the  final  syllable  ish  has  in 
general  the  signification  of  diminution  or 
approximation,  as  in  brackish,  saltish,  and 
sunilar  words.    But  ish  in  Scottish  is  not  a 


sign  of  diminution,  but  is  derived,  as  in 
English,  Danish,  Swedish,  etc.,  from  the 
Gennan  termination  ische.  The  word  is 
used  by  the  best  writers. 

Scottish  Degrees*  The  high  decrees 
adopted  by  Ramsay,  under  the  name  of  Irish 
degrees,  were  subsequently  called  by  him 
Scottish  degrees  in  reference  to  his  theory 
of  the  promulgation  of  Masonry  from  Scot- 
land.   (See  Irish  Chapters.) 

Scottish  Master.    See  Ecossais. 

Scottish  Rite*  French  writers  call  this 
the  "Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,"  but  as 
the  Latin  Constitutions  of  the  Oraer  desig- 
nate it  as  the  "Antiquus  Scoticus  Ritus 
Accei>tus/'  or  the  "Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,"  that  title  has  now  been  very 

generally  adopted  as  the  correct  name  of 
lie  Rite.  Although  one  of  the  yoiingest 
of  the  Masonic  Rites,  having  been  estab- 
lished not  earlier  than  the  year  1801,  it  is 
at  this  day  the  most  populiur  and  the  most 
extensively  diffused.  Supreme  Councils  or 
governing  bodies  of  the  Rite  are  to  be  found 
m  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  worlds 
and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the  only  Masonic 
obedience.  The  history  of  its  organisation 
is  briefly  this:  In  1758,  a  body  was  organised 
at  Paris  called  the  "Council  of  Emperors  of 
the  East  and  West."  This  Council  organised 
a  Rite  called  the  "Rite  of  Perfection,''  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  degrees,  the  highest 
of  which  was  "Sublime  Prince  of  the  Koyal 
Secret."  In  1761,  this  Council  granted  a 
Patent  or  Deputation  to  Stephen  Morin, 
authorizing  him  to  propagate  the  Rite  in  the 
Western  continent,  whither  he  was  about  to 
repair.  In  the  same  year,  Morin  arrived  at 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  wnere  he  commenced 
the  disisemination  of  the  Rite,  and  appointed 
many  Inspectors,  both  for  tne  West  Indies 
and  for  tne  United  States.  Among  others, 
he  conferred  the  degrees  on  M.  Hayes,  with  a 
power  of  appointing  others  when  necessary. 
Hayes  accordingly  appointed  Isaac  Da  Costa 
Deputy  Inspector-General  for  South  Caro- 
lina, who  in  1783  introduced  the  Rite  into  that 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
of  Perfection  in  Charleston.  Other  Inspec- 
tors were  subsequently  appointed,  ana  in 
1801  a  Supreme  Council  was  opened  in 
Charleston  by  John  Mitchell  and  Frederick 
Dalcho.  There  is  abimdant  evidence  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  that  up  to 
that  time  the  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  Rite 
of  Perfection  were  alone  recognized.  But 
suddenly,  with  the  organization  of  the  Su- 
preme Coimcil,  there  arose  a  new  Rite,  fabri- 
cated by  the  adoption  of  eight  more  of  the 
continental  high  degrees,  so  as  to  make  the 
Thirty-third  and  not  the  Twenty-fifth  Degree 
the  summit  of  the  Rite. 
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The  Rite  consists  of  thirty-three  degrees, 
which  are  divided  into  seven  sections,  each 
sectbn  being  under  an  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion,  and  are  as  follows: 

I. 
Symbolic  Lodob. 

1.  Entered  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow-Craft. 

3.  Master  Mason. 

These  are  called  blue  or  Symbolic  degrees. 
They  are  not  conferred  in  England,  Scouand, 
Ireland,  or  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
Supreme  Councils  of  the  Rite  have  refrained 
from  exercising  jurisdiction  through  respect 
to  the  older  authority  in  those  countries  of 
the  York  and  American  Rite. 

II. 

Lodge  of  Psbfbction. 

4.  Secret  Master. 

5.  Perfect  Master. 

6.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Jud^. 

8.  Intendant  of  the  Building. 

9.  Elected  Eniffht  of  thel^Hne. 

10.  Illustrious  Meet  of  the  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knights  Elect  of  the  Twelve. 

12.  Grand  Master  Architect. 

13.  Knight  of  the  Ninth  Arch,  or  Royal 
Arch  of  Solomon. 

14.  Grand  Elect,  Perfect  and  Sublime 
Mason. 

III. 

CoxmciL  OF  Pbincbs  of  Jbbubalem. 

15.  Knight  of  the  East. 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

IV. 

Chaptes  of  Rose  Cbodc. 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and  West. 

18.  Prince  Rose  Croix. 

V. 
Council  of  Kabosh. 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 

20.  Grand  Master  of  Symbolic  Lodges. 

21.  Noachite,  or  Prussian  Knight. 

22.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Ax,  or  Prince 
of  Libanus. 

23.  Chief  of  the  Tabernacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle. 

25.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy. 

27.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Sun,  or  Prince  Adept. 

29.  Grand  Scottish  Kiught  of  St.  Andrew. 

30.  Knight  Kadosh. 

VI. 

CONSISTOET  OF  SxTBLIMS  PrINCBS  OF 
THE  ROTAL  SeCBBT. 

81.  Inspector  Inquisitor  Commander. 
32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 


vn. 

Supreme  Council. 
33.  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector-GeneraL 

Scottish  Templars.  See  Temj^rs  of 
Scotland, 

Seottlsh  Trlnttarians.  See  PHnce  of 
Mercy. 

Scribe.  The  Scribe  is  the  third  oflScer 
in  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  according  to  the 
American  ritual,  and  is  the  representative 
of  Hagsai,  The  Sofer,  or  Scribe  in  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  was  a  kind  of  military 
secretary;  but  in  the  latter  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  doctor  of  the  laws,  who  expounded 
them  to  the  people.  Thus  Artaxerxes  calls 
Ezra  the  priest.  **  a  Scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God 
of  heaven.''  l^ome  savs  that  the  Scribe  was 
the  King's  Secretary  of  State,  who  registered 
all  acts  and  decrees.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Haggai  is  called  the  Scribe  in  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  In  the  English  S3rstem  of  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  there  are  two  Scribes,  who 
represent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  and  whose 
position  and  duties  are  those  of  Secretaries. 
The  American  Scribe  is  the  Third  Principal. 
The  Scribes,  according  to  the  English  s^ 
tem,  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Soferim 
or  Scribes  of  the  later  Hebrews  from  the  timit 
of  Ezra.  These  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synod,  and  were  literary  men,  who  occupied 
themselves  in  the  preservation  of  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  development  of  its 
spirit. 

Scriptures^  B^ef  In  the.  In  1820,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  resolved  that  "in  the 
first  degrees  of  Masonry  relisious  tests 
shall  not  be  a  barrier  to  the  admission  or 
advancement  of  am>licants,  provided  thev 
profess  a  belief  in  God  and  his  holy  word' , 
and  in  1854  the  same  body  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  ''Masonry,  as  we 
have  received  it  from  our  fathers,  teaches 
the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." In  1845.  the  Grand  Lod^  of  Illinois 
declared  a  beliet  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  a  necessary  qualification  for  in- 
itiation. Although  in  Cmistendom  very  few 
Masons  denv  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
yet  to  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  initiation, 
the  declaration  of  such  a  belief,  is  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  eroress  regulations  of  the 
Order,  which  demandT  a  belief  in  God  and,  by 
implication,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
as  the  only  religious  tests. 

Scriptures,  Reading  of  the.  By  an 
ancient  usage  of  the  Craft,  the  Book  of  the 
Law  is  always  spread  open  in  the  Lodge. 
There  is  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  that  is 
Masonic,  an  appropriate  symbolism.  The 
Book  of  the  Law  is  the  Great  Light  of  Ma^ 
sonry.  To  close  it  would  be  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  Divine  light  which  emanate  from  it, 
and  hence  it  is  sfnread  open,  to  indicate  that 
the  Lodge  is  not  in  darkness,  but  under  ^e 
influence  of  its  illuminating  power.  Masons 
in  this  respect  obey  the  suggestion  of  the 
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Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
''Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it 
under  a  bushd,  but  on  a  candlestick;  and 
it  giyeth  lif^t  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house." 
A  dosed  book,  a  sealed  book,  indicates  that 
its  contents  are  secret;  and  a  book  or  roll 
folded  up  was  the  symbol,  says  Wem3r8B,  of  a 
law  abrogated,  or  of  a  thing  of  no  further  use. 
Hence,  as  the  reverse  of  all  this,  the  Book  of 
the  Law  is  opened  in  our  Lodges,  to  teach 
us  that  its  contents  are  to  be  studied,  that 
the  law  which  it  inculcates  is  still  in  force, 
and  is  to  be  ''the  rule  and  guide  ot*  our  con- 
duct." 

But  the  Book  of  the  Law  is  not  opened 
at  random.  In  each  degree  there  are  ap> 
propriate  passages,  whose  allusion  to  the 
design  of  tne  degree,  or  to  some  part  of  its 
ritual,  makes  it  expedient  that  the  book 
should  be  opened  upon  those  passages. 

Masonic  usage  has  not  alwa^  been  con- 
stant, nor  is  it  now  imiversal  m  relation  to 
what  particular  passages  shall  be  \uifolded 
in  each  degree.  The  custom  in  America,  at 
least  since  uie  publication  of  Wdbb's  Monitor, 
has  been  very  uniform,  and  is  as  follows: 

In  the  First  Degree  the  Bible  is  opened  at 
Ftolm  oxiodii.,  an  eloouent  description  of 
the  beauty  of  brotherly  love,  and  hence 
most  appropriate  as  the  illustration  of  a 
society  whose  existence  is  dependent  on 
that  noble  principle.  In  the  Second  Degree 
the  passage  adopted  is  Amos  vii.  7,  8,  in 
whicn  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  plumb- 
line,  an  important  emblem  of  that  degree. 
In  the  Third  Degree  the  Bible  is  opened  at 
Ecclesiastes  xii.  1-7,  in  which  the  description 
of  old  age  and  death  is  appropriately  I4[>plied 
to  the  sacred  object  of  this  degree. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  choice  of  these 
passages  has  not  always  been  the  same.  At 
different  periods  various  passages  have  been 
selected,  out  always  with  great  appropriate- 
ness, as  may  be  ae&i  from  the  following  brief 
sketch. 

Formerly^he  Book  of  the  Law  was  opened 
in  the  First  JDegree  at  the  22d  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, which  ^ves  an  account  of  Abraham's 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  As  this  event  con- 
stituted the  first  grand  offering^  commemo- 
rated by  our  ancient  bretEjren,  by  which  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Apprentice's  Lodge  was 
consecrated,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  ap- 

Sropriatehr  selected  as  the  passage  for  this 
egree.  That  part  of  the  28th  chwter  of 
G^iesis  which  records  the  vision  of  Jacob's 
ladder  was  also,  with  equal  appositeness,  se- 
lected as  the  passage  for  the  Fust  Degree. 

The  following  passage  from  1  Kings  vi.  8. 
was.  during  one  part  of  the  last  century,  used 
in  tne  Second  Degree: 

"The  door  of  tne  middle  chamber  was  in 
the  right  side  of  the  house,  and  they  went  up 
with  windins  stairs  into  the  middle  chamber, 
and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third." 

The  appositeness  of  this  passage  to  the  Fel- 
low-Qran's  De|pree  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

At  anothtf  tune  the  following  passage  from 
2  Chronicles  iii.  17,  was  selectedf  for  the  Seo- 


ond  Degree;  its  appropriateness  will  be  equally 
evident: 

"And  he  reared  up  the  pillars  before  the 
Temple,  one  on  the  nght  hand,  and  the  other 
on  the  left;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  on 
the  right  hand  Jachin,  and  the  name  of  that 
on  the  left  Boas." 

The  words  of  Amos  v.  25,  26.  were  some- 
tunes  adopted  as  the  passage  for  the  Third 
Degree: 

''Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  of- 
ferings in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house 
of  Imel?  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle 
of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images,  the 
star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves." 

The  allusions  in  this  paragraph  are  not  so 
evident  as  the  others.  They  refer  to  histori- 
cal matters,  which  were  once  embodied  in  the 
ancient  lectures  of  Freemasonry.  In  them 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites  to  Moloch 
were  fully  described,  and  a  tradition,  belong- 
ing to  the  Third  Degree,  informs  us  that 
Hiram  Abif  did  much  to  extirpate  this  idol- 
atrous worship  from  the  religious  system  of 
Tyre. 

The  6th  chapter  of  2  Chronicles,  which  con- 
tains the  prayer  of  King  Solomon  at  the  dedi- 
cation <^  the  Temple,  was  also  used  at  one 
time  for  the  Third  Decree.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  was  with  less  fitness  than  any  other 
of  the  pass^^  quoted,  since  the  events  com- 
memorated m  the  Third  Degree  took  place  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  dedica- 
tion. Such  a  passage  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  annexed  to  the  ceremonies  of  tne  Most 
Excellent  Master  as  practised  in  this  country. 

At  present  the  usage  in  England  differs  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  passages  from  that 
adopted  in  this  country. 

There  the  Bible  is  opened,  in  the  First  De- 
gree, at  Ruth  iv.  7: 

"Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time 
in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  concern- 
ing changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things;  a 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbor:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel." 

In  the  Second  Degree  the  passage  is  opened 
at  Judges  xii.  6: 

"Then  said  thejr  unto  him,  Sav  now  Shib- 
boleth: and  he  said  Sibboleth;  u>r  he  could 
not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they 
took  him,  ana  slew  him  at  the  passages  A 
Jordan.  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  tiiousand." 

In  the  Third  Degree  the  passage  is  opened 
at  1  Kings  vii.  13. 14: 

"And  king  Solomon  sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He  was  a  widow's  son 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  was 
a  man  dt  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass:  and  he 
was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  understanding, 
and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.  Am 
he  came  to  Idng  Solomon,  and  wrought  all 
his  work." 

While  from  the  force  of  habit,  as  well  as 
from  the  extrinsic  excellence  of  the  pas- 
sages themselves,  the  American  Mason  wiU, 
perhaps,  prefer  the  sdections  made  in  our  own 
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LodgM,  espedally  for  the  First  and  Third 
Decrees,  he  tit  the  aame  time  will  not  fail  to 
Mjfiire  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  our  English 
brethren  in  the  selections  that  they  have  mada 
In  the  Second  Degree  the  passage  from  Judges 
is  undoubtedly  praerable  to  our  own. 

In  oondusion  it  majr  be  observed  ^  that  to 
give  these  passages  their  due  Masomc  impor- 
tance it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  square  and  compasses.  The 
BibUf  sqyare,  and  eompa89es  are  significant 
svmbols  of  Freemasoniy.  They  are  said  to 
allude  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
ancient  Gmia  Masters.  The  Bible  is  em- 
blematic of  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon;  the 
square,  of  the  power  of  Hiram;  and  the  com- 
passes, of  the  skill  of  the  Chief  Builder.  Some 
Masonic  writers  have  still  further  spiritualised 
these  symbols  by  supposing  them  to  svmboliie 
the  wisdouL  truth,  and  justice  of  tne  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe.  In  any  view  they 
become  instructive  and  inseparably  connected 
portions  of  the  true  Masomc  ritual,  which,  to 
be  understood,  must  be  studied  together. 

Scroll.  The  written  portion  of  the  Jewish 
law^  read  at  stated  periods  before  the  congre- 
gation, and  preserved  in  the  synagogue  with 
great  security. 

Scythe.  In  the  classic  m3rtholofnr,  the 
scythe  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  Batum, 
the  god  of  time,  because  that  deity  is  said  to 
have  taught  men  the  use  of  itke  implement  in 
afpiculture.  But  Saturn  was  also  the  pod  of 
tune;  and  in  modem  iconography  Tune  is 
allcttorised  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
with  white  hair  and  beard^  two  large  wings  at 
his  back,  an  hour-glass  m  one  hand  and  a 
scythe  in  the  other.  It  is  in  its  cutting  and 
destructive  quality  that  the  scythe  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  Time  is  thus  the  great  mower  who 
reaps  his  harvest  of  men.  Masonry  has 
adopted  this  symbolism,  and  in  the  Third 
D^^ee  the  scythe  is  described  as  an  emblem 
of  time,  which  cuts  the  brittle  thread  of 
life  and  makes  havoc  amonj;  the  human  race. 

Seal*  A  stamp  on  which  letters  and  a 
device  are  carved  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  impression,  and  also  the  wax  or  paper  on 
which  the  impression  is  made.  Lord  Coke 
defines  a  seal  to  be  an  impression  on  wax, 
"siipllum  est  cera  imprcflsa,''  and  wax  was 
originally  the  legal  material  of  a  seal.  Many 
old  Masonic  diplomas  and  charters  are  still  in 
existence^  where  the  seal  consists  of  a  circular 
tin  box  filled  with  wax,  on  which  the  seal  is 
impressed,  the  box  being  attached  by  a  ribbon 
to  the  parchment.    But  now  the  seal  is  placed 

?;enerally  on  a  piece  of  circular  paper.  The 
orm  <^  a  seal  is  circular;  oval  seals  were  for- 
merly appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries ana  religious  houses,  and  the  shape 
alluded  to  the  old  Christian  symbol  of  the 
Vesica  Piscis. 

No  Masonic  document  is  valid  unless  it  has 
appended  to  it  the  seal  of  the  Lodge  or  Grand 
Lodge.  Foreign  Grand  Lodges  never  recog- 
nise the  transactions  <^  subordinate  Lodges 
out  of  their  jurisdictions,  if  the  standing  of 
the  Lodges  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  seal  <nthe 
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officers. 

Seal  of  Solomon.  The  Seal  of  Solomon  or. 
the  Shiekl  of  David,  for  under  both  names  the 
same  thing  wss  denoted,  is  a  hexagonal  figure 
consisting  of  two  interlaced 
triangles,  thus  forming  the 
outlines  of  a  six-pointed  star. 
Upon  it  was  inscribed  one  of 
the  sacred  names  of  God,  from 
which  inscription  it  was  sup- 
posed principally  to  derive  its 
talismanic  powers.  These 
powers  were  very  extensive,  for  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  extinguish  fire,  prevent  wounds 
in  a  conflict,  and  perform  many  other  wond^v. 
The  Jews  called  it  the  Shield  of  David  in  ref- 
erence to  the  protection  which  it  gave  to  its 
possessors.  But  to  the  other  Orientalists  it 
was  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Seal  of  Solo- 
mon. Among  these  imaginative  people,  there 
was  a  very  prevalent  beliS  in  the  magical  char- 
acter of  the  King  of  Israel.  He  was  esteemed 
rather  as  a  sreat  ma^cian  than  as  a  great 
monarch  J  anof  by  the  signet  which  he  wore,  on 
which  this  talismanic  seal  was  engraved,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accomplished  uie  most  ex- 
traordinary actions,  and  by  it  to  have  enlisted 
in  his  service  the  Libors  of  the  genii  for  the 
construction  of  his  oddbrated  Temple. 

RchiiMon  Crusoe  and  the  Thouaand  and  One 
Nighie  are  two  books  which  every  child  has 
read,  and  which  no  man  or  woman  ever  for- 
gets. In  the  latter  are  many  allusions  to  Sol- 
omon's seal.  Especially  is  there  a  story  c^  an 
unlucky  fisherman  who  fished  up  in  his  net  a 
bottle  secured  by  a  leaden  stopper,  on  which 
this  seal  was  impressed.  On  opening  it,  a 
fierce  Afrite,  or  evil  genius,  came  forth,  who 
gave  this  account  of  the  cause  of  his  impris- 
onment. "Solomon,"  said  he,  "the  son  c^ 
David,  exhorted  me  to  embrace  the  faith  and 
submit  to  his  authorit^r;  but  I  refused;  upon 
which  he  called  for  this  bottle,  and  confined 
me  in  it,  and  closed  it  upon  me  with  the  leaden 
stopper  and  stamped  upon  it  his  seal,  with 
the  great  name  of  Goa  engraved  upon  it. 
Then  be  gjave  the  vessel  to  one  of  the  genii, 
who  submitted  to  him,  with  orders  to  ca^  me 
into  the  sea." 

Of  all  talismans,  there  is  none,  except,  per- 
haps, the  cross,  which  was  so  ^^erally  prev- 
alent among  the  ancients  as  this  Seal  of  Solo- 
mon or  Shield  of  David.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  cave  of  Elephanta,  in  India,  accompany- 
ing the  image  of  the  Deity,  and  many  other 
g laces  celebrated  in  the  Brahmanical  and  the 
iuddhist  religions.  Mr.  Hay,  in  an  explora- 
tion into  western  Barbary,  found  it  m  the 
harem  of  a  Moor,  and  in  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
where  it  was  suspended  in  front  of  the  recess 
in  which  the  sacred  rolls  were  deposited.  In 
fact,  the  interlaced  triangles  or  Seal  of  Solo- 
mon may  be  considered  as  par  excellence  the 
great  Oriental  talisman. 

In  time,  with  the  progress  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, it  ceased  to  be  mvested  with  a  magical 
reputation,  although  the  Hermetic  phuoso- 
phers  of  the  MidSe  Ages  did  employ  it  as 
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one  of  their  mystical  symbols;  but  true  to  the 
theory  that  superstitions  may  be  repuudiated. 
but  never  will  be  forgotten,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  emblems  of 
their  faith,  but  with  varying  interpretations. 
The  two  triangles  were  said  sometunes  to  be 
s3rmboIs  of  fire  and  water,  sometimes  of  prayer 
and  remission,  sometimes  of  creation  and  re- 
demption, or  of  life  and  death,  or  c^  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment.  But  at  length  the  ecde- 
siologists  seem  to  have  settled  on  the  idea  that 
the  figure  should  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  two  natures  c^  our  Lord — his  Divine 
and  his  human.  And  thus  we  find  it  dis- 
persed all  over  Europe,  in  medallions,  made  at 
a  very  earlv  period,  on  the  breasts  of  the  re- 
cumbent emgies  of  the  dead  as  they  lie  in  their 
tombs,  and  more  especially  in  churches,  where 
it  is  presented  to  us  either  carved  on  the  walls 
or  painted  in  the  windows.  Evervwhere  in 
Europe,  and  now  in  this  country,  where  eccle- 
siastical architecture  is  beginning  at  length  to 
find  a  development  of  taste,  is  ihia  old  East- 
em  talisman  to  be  found  doing  its  work  as  a 
Christian  emblem.  The  spirit  of  the  old  talis- 
manic  faith  is  gone,  but  the  form  remains,  to 
be  nourished  by  us  as  the  natural  homage  of 
the  present  to  the  past. 

Among  the  old  Kabbalistic  H^rews,  the 
Seal  of  Solomon  was,  as  a  talisman,  of  course 
deemed  to  be  a  sure  preventive  a^inst  the 
danger  of  fire.  The  more  modem  Jews,  still 
believinp;  in  its  talismanic  virtues,  placed  it 
as  a  safeguard  on  their  houses  and  on  their 
breweries,  because  they  were  especially  liable 
to  the  dfljiger  of  fire.  The  common  people, 
seeing  this  figure  afBxed  always  to  Jewish 
brew-nouses,  mistook  it  for  a  sign,  and  in 
time,  in  Upper  Germany,  the  hexagon,  or  Seal 
of  Solomon,  was  adopted  by  German  innkeep- 
ers as  the  sign  of  a  beer-house,  just  as  the 
chequers  have  been  adopted  in  England, 
thoi^  with  a  different  history,  as  the  sign  of  a 
tavern. 

Seals,  Book  <tf  the  Seven.  "  And  I  saw/' 
Bays  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (v.  1),  "m 
the  right  hand  <^  him  that  sat  on  the  throne  a 
book  written  within  and  on  the  back  side, 
sealed  with  seven  seals."  The  seal  denotes 
that  which  is  secret,  and  seven  is  the  niunber 
of  perfection;  hence  the  Book  of  the  Seven 
Seals  is  a  symbol  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
profoundly  secured  from  all  unhallowedsearch. 
In  reference  to  the  passage  quoted,  the  Book 
of  the  Seven  Seals  is  adopted  as  a  symbol  in 
the  Apoc^ptic  Degree  oi  the  Knights  of  the 
East  and  W  est,  the  seventeenth  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite. 

Seals,  Keeper  of  the.  An  officer  who 
has  charge  <^  the  seal  or  seals  of  the  Lodge. 
It  is  found  in  some  of  the  high  degrees  and 
in  continental  Lod^,  but  not  recognized  in 
the  York  or  American  Rites.  In  German 
Lodges  he  is  called  Siei^elbewahrer,  and  in 
French,  Garde  des  Sceaux. 

Searcli  for  Truth.  This  is  the  object  of 
all  Freemasonry  and  it  is  piursued  from  the 
first  to  the  last  step  of  initiation.  The  Ap- 
prentioe  begins  it  seeking  for  the  light  which  is 


symbolised  by  the  Word,  itself  only  a  qrmbol 
cl  Truth.'  As  a  Fellow-CW t  he  continues  the 
search,  stiU  asking;  for  more  light.  And  the 
Master  Mason,  thmking  that  he  has  reached 
it,  obtains  only  its  substitute;  for  the  True 
Word,  Divine  Truth,  dwells  not  in  the  first 
temple  of  our  earthly  life,  but  can  be  found 
only  in  the  second  temple  of  the  eternal  life. 

There  is  a  beautiful  all^ory  of  the  great 
Milton,  who  thus  describes  the  search  after 
troth:  ''Trath  came  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  eiha.ve  and 
glorious  to  look  upon.  But  when  he  as- 
cended, and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid 
asleep,  there  strai^t  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivers,  who,  as  the  story  ^oes  of  the  E^nrp- 
tian  Typnon.  with  his  conspu'ators,  how  Ihey 
dealt  with  tne  good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin 
Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  frame  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattered  uiem  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Ever  since  that  time  the  friends 
of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled 
body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down^  gatiierin^ 
up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could  find  them." 

Seeeders*  During  the  anti-Masonic  ex- 
citement in  America,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
anti-Masonic  party,  many  Masons,  fearing 
the  loss  of  populantv,  or  govemed  by  an  ^v 
roneous  view  of  the  character  of  Freemasonry, 
withdrew  from  the  Order,  and  took  a  part  m 
the  political  and  rdigious  opposition  to  it. 
These  men  called  themselves,  and  were  recog- 
nised by  the  title  of,  ''seceders"  or  ''seceding 
Masons.'' 

Second  Temple.  QeeTempleofZerybbabd. 

Secrecy  and  Silence.  These  virtues  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  all  Masonic  charac- 
ter j  they  are  the  safeguard  of  the  Institution, 
givmg  to  it  all  its  security  and  perpetuity,  ana 
are  eaoforced  by  frequent  admomtions  in  all 
the  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
The  Entered  Apprentice  begins  his  Masonic 
career  by  learning  the  duty  of  secrecy  and  si- 
lence. Hence  it  is  appropriate  that  in  that 
degree  which  is  the  consummation  of  initia- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  cycle  of  Masonic 
science  is  completed,  the  abstruse  machinery 
of  symbolism  should  be  employed  to  impress 
the  same  important  virtues  on  the  mind  of  the 
neophyte. 

The  same  principles  of  secrecy  and  silence 
existed  in  all  the  ancient  mysteries  and  sys- 
tems of  worship.  When  Aristotle  was  aBked 
what  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  diffi- 
cult of  performance,  he  replied,  ''To  be  secret 
and  sil^t." 

"If  we  turn  our  eves  back  to  antiquity," 
sa3rs  Calcott,  "we  shall  find  that  the  old  Egyp- 
tians had  so  great  a  regard  for  silence  andse- 
crecy  in  the  mysteries  of  their  rehgion,  that 
they  set  up  the  god  Harpocrates,  to  whom 
they  paid  peculiar  honour  and  veneration, 
who  was  represented  with  the  right  hand 
placed  near  the  heart,  and  the  left  down  by 
nis  side,  cov^ed  with  a  skin  before,  full  of 
eyes  and  ears,  to  signify,  that  of  many  things 
to  be  seen  and  heard,  few  are  to  be  published?' 
(Candid  DisqutBiUonf  p.  50.) 
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ApuleiuB,  who  was  an  initiate  in  the  my»- 
teriesof  Isis,  says:  ''By  no  peril  will  I  ever  be 
compelled  to  disclose  to  the  uninitiated  the 
things  that  I  have  had  intrusted  to  me  on  con- 
dition of  silence/' 

Lobeck,  in  his  AglaophamtUf  has  collected 
several  examples  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  ancients  approached  a  mystical  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shrank  from 
divulging  any  explanation  or  fable  which  had 
been  rdatcd  to  them  at  the  mysteries,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  and  silence. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  school  of  Pjrthagoras, 
these  lessons  were  taught  by  the  sage  to  his 
disciples.  A  novitiate  of  five  years  ¥ras  im- 
posed upon  each  pupil,  which  period  was  to  be 
passed  m  total  silence,  and  m  religious  and 
philosophical  contemplation.  And  at  length, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  full  fellowship  in 
the  society,  an  oath  of  secrecy  was  admmis- 
tered  to  hun  on  the  sacred  tetractys,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Tetragramma- 
ton. 

Silence  and  secrecv  are  called  "the  cardinal 
virtues  of  a  Select  Master,"  in  the  Ninth  or 
Select  Master's  Decree  of  the  American  Rite. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  sign  of  silence 
was  made  by  pressmg  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  lips.  It  was  thus  that  they 
rcn}resent^  Harix>crates,  the  god  <^  silence, 
whose  statue  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all 
temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  to  indicate  that 
silence  and  secrecy  were  to  be  preserved  as  to 
all  that  occurred  within. 

SeeretUT*  The  recordingand  correspond- 
ing officer  of  a  Lodge.  It  is  ms  duty  to  keep  a 
Just  and  true  record  of  all  things  proper  to  oe 
written,  to  receive  all  moneys  that  are  due  the 
Lodg^,  and  to  pay  them  over  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  jewel  of  his  office  is  a  pen,  and  his  posi- 
tion m  the  Lodge  is  on  the  Mt  of  the  Worship- 
ful Master  in  front. 

Seeretaiy-General  of  the  Holy  Empire* 
The  title  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite. 

Secretsry,  Grmnd.    See  Orand  Secretary. 

Seeret  Doctrine.  The  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  was,  according  to  Steinschneider, 
nothing  else  than  a  system  of  metaph3rsics 
founded  on  the  commentaries  on  the  law  and 
the  lejsends  of  the  Talmudists.  Of  this  secret 
doctrine,  Maimonides  says:  ''Beware  that 
you  take  not  these  words  of  the  wise  men  in 
their  literal  signification,  for  this  would  be  to 
degrade  and  sometimes  to  contradict  the  sacred 
doctrine.  Search  rather  for  the  hidden  sense: 
and  if  you  cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell 
alone,  and  confess  that  you  cannot  under- 
standf  it.''  All  mystical  societies,  and  even 
liberal  philosophers,  were,  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  accustomed  to  veil  the  true 
meaning  of  tneir  instructions  in  intentional 
obscurity,  lest  the  unlearned  and  uninitiated 
should  be  offended.  The  Ancient  Mysteries 
had  their  secret  doctrine;  so  had  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  Alchemists,  as  Hitchcock  has  clearly 
shown,  gave  a  secret  and  spiritual  meaning  to 


their  jargon  about  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als, the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Freemasonrv  alone  has  no  secret  doc- 
trine. Its  philosopher  is  open  to  the  world. 
Its  niodes  of  recognition  by  which  it  secures 
identification,  and  its  rit^  and  ceremonies 
which  are  its  method  of  instruction,  alone  are 
secret.  All  men  may  know  the  tenets  of  the 
Masonic  creed. 

Seeret  Master.  The  Fourth  Degree  in 
the  Ancient  and  Accept^  Scottish  Rite,  and 
the  first  of  what  are  called  the  ''Ineffable  De- 
grees." It  refers  to  those  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  the  Temple  when  Solomon 
repaired  to  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
suppljring  the  loss  of  its  illustrious  Duuder  by 
the  appointment  c^  seven  experts,  amonc 
whom  were  to  be  divided  the  labors  which 
heretofore  had  been  entrusted  to  one  gigantic 
mind.  The  lecture  elaborately  expliumi  the 
mystic  meaning  <^  the  sacred  things  which 
were  contained  m  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or 
Holy  of  Holies. 

The  Lodge  is  hung  with  black  curtains 
strewed  with  tears,  symboUc  of  grief.  There 
should  be  eighty-one  li^ts,  dStributed  by 
nine  times  nine;  but  this  number  is  of  ten  dis- 
pensed with,  and  three  times  three  substi- 
tuted.   Later  rituals  reduce  them  to  eig^t. 

There  are  but  two  presiding  officers — a 
Master,  styled  ''Puissant,"  and  representing 
King  Solomon,  and  an  In^)ector,  representing 
Adoniram,  the  son  of  Aboa,  who  had  the  in- 
spection of  the  workmen  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Secret 
Master. 

Solomon  is  seated  in  the  east,  clothed  in 
mourning  robes  lined  with  ermine,  holding  a 
scepter  in  his  hand,  and  decorated  with  a  blue 
sash  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  hip, 
from  which  is  suspended  a  triangle  of  gold. 
Before  him  is  placed  a  triangular  altar,  on 
which  is  deposited  a  wreath  c^  laiurel  and  olive 
leaves. 

Adoniram,  called  "Venerable  Inspector," 
is  seated  in  the  west,  but  without  any  imple- 
ment of  office,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact 
that  the  works  were  suspended  at  Hie  time  of 
the  institution  of  this  decree.  He  b  deco- 
rated with  a  triangular  white  collar,  bordered 
with  black,  from  which  is  suspended  an  ivorv 
key,  with  the  letter  Z  engraved  thereon,  which 
constitute  the  collar,  and  jewel  of  the  degree. 
These  decorations  are  worn  by  all  the  breth- 
ren. 

The  apron  is  white  edged  with  black  and 
with  black  strings;  the  flap  blue,  with  an  open 
eye  thereon  enmroidered  m  gold.  The  niod- 
em  ritual  prescribes  that  two  branches  of  oUve 
and  laurel  crossing  each  other  shall  be  on  the 
middle  of  the  apron. 

Seeret  Monitor.  An  honorary  or  side 
degree  very  commonly  conferred  in  the  United 
States.  The  communication  of  it  is  not  ac- 
companied, it  is  true,  with  anv  impressive 
ceremonies,  but  it  inculcates  a  lesson  of  un- 
faltering friendship  which  the  prospect  of 
dan^r  could  not  appal,  and  the  nour  of  ad- 
versity could  not  betray.    It  is,  in  Itoty  do* 
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Toted  to  the  practical  elucidation  of  the  Ma- 
sonic viitoe  01  Brotherly  Love.  In  conferring 
it,  thoee  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Ist 
Book  of  Samuel,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twenty'^hird,  and  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-second  verses  inclusive,  are  usually  con- 
sidrnd  as  appropriate.  It  may  be  conferred 
on  a  xjDorthy  Master  Mason  by  anybrother  who 
is  in  possession  of  its  ritual.  There  was  in 
Holland,  in  1778,  a  secret  Masonic  society 
called  the  Order  of  Jonathan  and  David, 
which  was  probably  much  the  same  as  this 
American  degree.  EQoss  in  his  Catalogue 
(1910^)  gives  the  title  of  a  book  published  in 
that  year  at  Amsterdam  which  gives  its  stat- 
utes and  formulary  of  reception. 

Secret  of  the  Secrets,  The.  A  degree 
dted  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Secret  Societies*  Secret  societies  mav  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  First,  those  whose 
secrecy  consists  in  nothing  more  than  meth- 
ods by  which  the  members  are  enabled  to  rec- 
ognise each  other;  and  in  certain  doctrines, 
symbols,  or  instructions  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  after  a  process  of  initiation,  and 
under  the  promise  that  they  shall  be  made 
known  to  none  who  have  not  submitted  to  the 
same  initiation;  but  which,  with  the  exception 
of  these  particulars,  have  no  reservations  from 
the  pubbc.  And  secondly,  of  those  societies 
which,  in  addition  to  their  secret  modes  of  reo- 
ognition  and  secret  doctrine,  add  an  entire  sec- 
recy as  to  the  object  of  their  association,  the 
times  and  places  of  their  meeting,  and  even  the 
very  names  of  their  members.  To  the  first  of 
these  classes  belong  all  those  moral  or  religious 
secret  associations  which  lutve  existed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Such  were  the  Ancient  Myster- 
ies, whose  object  was,  by  their  initiations,  to 
cultivate  a  purer  worship  than  the  popular 
one;  such,  too,  the  schools  of  the  old  phuoso- 
pbers,  like  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  in  their 
esoteric  instructions  taught  a  higher  doctrine 
than  that  which  they  communicated  to  their 
exoteric  scholars.  Such,  too,  are  the  modem 
secret  societies  which  have  adopted  an  exclu- 
sive form  only  that  they  may  restrict  the  social 
enjoyment  which  it  is  their  object  to  cultivate, 
or  the  system  of  benevolence  for  which  they 
are  organized,  to  the  persons  who  are  united 
with  tnem  by  the  tie  of  a  common  covenant, 
and  the  possession  of  a  common  knowledge; 
such,  lastly,  is  Freemasonry,  which  is  a  secret 
society  only  as  respects  its  signs,  a  few  of  its 
legends  and  traditions,  and  its  method  of  in- 
culcating its  mystical  philosophy,  but  which, 
as  to  everything  else — its  design,  its  object,  its 
moral  and  religious  tenets,  and  the  great  aoc- 
trine  which  it  teaches — ^is  as  open  a  society  as 
if  it  met  on  the  hi^ways  beneath  the  sun  of 
day,  and  not  withm  the  weU-guarded  portals 
<^  a  Lodge.  To  the  second  class  of  secret  so- 
cieties belong  those  which  sprung  up  first  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Vehm  Oerichi  of 
Westphalia,  formed  for  the  secret  but  certain 
punishment  of  criminals^  and  in  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century  those  political  societies  like  the 
Carbonari,  whichhavebeen  organised  at  revo- 


lutionary periods  to  resist  the  oppression  or 
overthrow  the  despotism  of  tsrrannical  gov- 
ernments. It  is  evident  that  these  two  cliuses 
of  secret  societies  are  entirely  different  in 
character:  but  it  has  been  the  great  error  of 
writers  Ukc  Barruel  and  Robison,  who  have 
attacked  Freemasonry  on  ^e  ground  of  its 
being  a  secret  association  that  they  utterly 
confounded  the  two  classes. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject 
took  place  in  1848,  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  France,  during  the  consideration  of  those 
articles  ot  the  law  by  which  secret  societies 
were  prohibited.  A  part  of  this  discussion  is 
worth  preserving,  and  is  in  the  foUowing 
words: 

M.  Vclette:  I  should  Hke  to  have  one  define 
what  is  meant  by  a  secret  society. 

Af .  Coquerd:  Those  are  secret  societies 
which  have  made  none  of  the  decbwations  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

M.  Paulin  OiUon:  1  would  ask  if  Freema^ 
sonry  is  also  to  be  suppressed? 

Bi,  Flogcn:  I  begin  by  declaring  that,  under 


government  oi^ht  to  oe  severely  de 
with.  Secret  societies  may  be  directed 
a^tinst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  and 
tms  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  for  thdr  suppres- 
sion; but,  from  the  want  of  a  precise  defini- 
tion, /  loauld  not  denre  to  strike^  as  secret  eocir 
etiee,  aeeembliee  that  are  verfecUy  innocent. 
All  my  life,  until  the  24th  oi  February,  have  I 
lived  m  secret  societies.  Now  I  desire  them 
no  more.  Yes,  we  have  spent  our  hfe  in  con- 
spiracies, and  we  had  the  right  to  do  so:  for 
we  lived  under  a  government  which  did  not 
derive  its  sanctions  from  the  people.  To-day 
I  declare  that  under  a  republican  government, 
and  with  universal  suffrage,  it  is  a  crime  to  be- 
long to  such  an  association. 

M,  Coquerd:  As  to  Freemasonry,  your  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  it  is  not  a  secret  society, 
A  society  may  have  a  secret,  and  yet  not  be  a 
secret  society.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being 
a  Freemason. 

The  President:  The  thirteenth  article  has 
been  amended,  and  decided  that  a  secret  so- 
ciety is  one  which  seeks  to  conceal  its  existence 
and  its  objects. 

Secret  Yaiilt.    Qee  Vault,  Secret. 

SecturUnlsm*  Masonry  repudiates  all 
sectarianism,  and  recognises  the  tenets  of  no 
sect  as  preferable  to  tnose  of  any  other,  re- 
auiring  m  its  followers  assent  only  to  those 
dogmas  of  the  universal  rehgion  which  teach 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life.    (See  Toleration.) 

Secular  Lodges*  The  epithet  secular  has 
sometimes^  but  very  incorrectly,  been  applied 
to  subordinate  Lodges  to  distinguish  them 
from  Grand  Lodges.  In  such  a  connection 
the  word  is  unmeaning,  or,  what  is  worse,  is 
a  term  bearing  a  meaning  entirely  different 
from  that  which  was  intended  by  the  writer. 
''Secidar,"  sajrs  Richardson,  "is  used  as  dis- 
tinguished from  eternal,  and  equivalent  to 
temporal;    pertaining  to  temporal   things. 
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things  of  this  world:  woridly;  also  oppoBod 
to  spiritiial,  to  holy.'*^  And  every  other  oriho- 
epi0t  sives  subetantially  the  same  definition. 
It  is  ^en  evident,  from  this  definition,  that 
the  word  secular  may  be  applied  to  all  Masonio 
bodies,  but  not  to  one  dass  of  them  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another.  All  Masonic  Lodges 
are  secular,  because  they  are  worldly,  and  not 
spiritual  or  holy  institutions.  But  a  subor- 
cunate  Lodge  is  no  more  secular  than  a  Grand 
Lodfte* 

Sedition  Act.  On  July  12, 1799,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
revolutionary  principles,  enacted  a  law,  com- 
monly known  as  tne  Sedition  Act,  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies;  but  the  true 
prmciples  of  Freemasonry  were  so  well  under- 
stood bv  the  legislators  of  Great  Britain, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Order, 
that  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Act: 

'*And  whereas,  certain  societies  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  be  holden  in  this  kingdom, 
uncter  the  denomination  of  Lodges  of  Free- 
masons, the  meetings  whereof  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  directed  to  charitable  purposes, 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  the  meetings  of  any  such 
societv  or  Lodge  which  shall,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  have  been  usually  holden 
under  the  said  denomination,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  prevailing  among  the  said  so- 
cieties of  Freconasons." 

Seeing*  One  of  the  five  human  senses, 
whose  importance  is  treated  of  in  the  Fellow- 
Graft's  Degree.  By  sight,  things  at  a 
distance  are,  as  it  were.  Drought  near,  and 
obstacles  of  space  overcome.  So  in  Freema- 
sonry, by  a  judicious  use  of  this  sense,  in 
modes  which  none  but  Masons  comprehend, 
men  distant  from  each  other  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  politics,  are  brou^t  near, 
andthe  impediments  of  birth  and  prejudice  are 
overthrown.  But,  in  the  natmral  world,  sight 
cannot  be  exercised  without  the  necessary 
assistance  of  light,  for  in  darkness  we  are  im- 
able  to  see.  So  in  Masonry,  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  Masonic  sight  require,  for  their 
enjoyment,  the  blessing  of  Masonic  light.  Illu- 
minated by  its  Divine  rays,  the  Mason  sees 
where  others  are  blind:  and  that  which  to 
the  profane  is  but  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
is  to  the  initiated  filled  with  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding. 

Seekers.  (Chercheurs,)  The  First  Degree 
of  the  Order  of  Initiated  Knights  and  Brothers 
of  Asia. 

Selidd  Schftmagan.  A  secret  Moslem 
Society,  called  also  the  Gandidati,  from  being 
clothed  in  white.  They  taught  that  the 
wicked  would  be  transformed,  after  death, 
into  beasts,  while  the  good  would  be  reab- 
sorbed into  the  Divine  Greator.  The  chief 
was  known  as  the  Veiled  Prophet. 

SeJJln.  The  Arabic  register  of  all  the 
wicked,  also  the  title  of  the  residence  of  Eblis. 

SeUmu  Alelknni,  Es.  The  Arabic  salu- 
tation of  "Peace  be  with  you";  which  meets 
with    the   response    "Aleikum   es  Sdaam" 


These  expressions  are  promlneiitly  in  nn  by 
andent  Arabic  associations. 
Sdeet  Master.    The  Ninth  Degree  in  the 

American  Rite,  and  the  last  of  the  two  con- 
ferred in  a  GouncQ  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters.  Its  officers  are  a  Thrice  Shistrious 
Grand  Master,  Illustrious  Hiram  of  T^rre, 
Principal  Gonductor  of  the  Works,  Treasurer, 
Recorder,  Gaptain  of  the  Guards,  Gonductor 
c^  the  Gouncu,  and  Steward.  The  fost  three 
represent  the  three  Grand  Masters  at  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  symbolic 
colors  are  black  and  red.  the  former  significant 
of  secrecy,  sQence,  ana  darkness^  the  latter 
of  fervency  and  seal.  A  Gouncil  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  neither  more  nor  less  than 
twenty-seven;  but  a  smaller  number,  if  not 
less  than  nine,  is  competent  to  proceed  to 
work  or  business.  Tne  candidate,  when 
initiated,  is  said  to  be  ''chosen  as  a  Select 
Master."  The  historical  object  of  the  degree 
is  to  oonmiemorate  the  deposit  4^  an  impor- 
tant secret  or  treasure  which,  after  the  pre- 
liminary preparations,  is  said  to  have  bc^i 
made  by  Hiram  Abif .  The  place  of  meeting 
represents  a  secret  vault  beneath  the  Temple. 

A  controversy  has  sometimes  arisen  among 
ritualists  as  to  whether  the  deme  oi  Select 
Master  should  precede  or  follow  that  ci 
Royal  Master  in  the  order  <^  conferring. 
But  the  arrangement  now  existing,  by  which 
the  Royal  Master  is  made  the  First  and  the 
Select  Master  the  Second  Degree  of  Cryptic 
Masonry,  has  been  very  generally  accepted, 
and  this  for  the  best  of  reasons,  it  is 
true  that  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  degree  of  Royal  Master  occurred  during 
a  period  of  time  which  lies  between  the  death 
of  the  Ghief  Builder  of  the  Temple  and  the 
completion  of  the  edifice,  while  those  referred 
to  in  the  desree  of  Select  Master  occurred 
anterior  to  the  builder's  death.  Hence,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  events  commemorated 
in  the  Select  Master's  Degree  took  place 
anterior  to  those  which  are  related  in  the 
degree  of  Royal  Master;  although  in  Masonio 
sequence  the  latter  degree  is  conferred  before 
the  former.  This  apparent  anachronism  is, 
however,  reconciled  by  the  explanation  that 
the  secrets  of  the  Sielect  Master's  Degree 
were  not  brought  to  light  until  long  after  the 
existence  of  the  Royal  Master's  Degree  had 
been  known  and  recognised. 

In  other  words,  to  speak  only  from  the 
traditional  point  of  view.  Select  Masters 
had  been  designated,  had  performed  the 
task  for  which  they  had  been  selected,  and 
had  closed  their  labors,  without  ever  being 
openly  recognised  as  a  class  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  The  business  in  which  they 
were  engl^^  ¥ras  a  secret  one.  Their  occu- 
pation and  their  very  existence,  according 
to  the  legend,  were  unknown  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Graft  in  the  first  Temple.  The 
Royal  Master's  Degree^  on  the  contrary,  as 
there  was  no  reason  for  concealment,  was 
publicly  conferred  and  acknowledged  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  construction  <^  the 
Temple  of  Solomon;  whereas  the  d^ree  d 
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Select  Master,  and  the  important  incidents 
on  which  it  was  founded,  are  not  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  the  Craft  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel.  Hence  the 
Ro3nid  Master's  Degree  should  always  be  con- 
ferred anterior  to  that  of  the  Select  Master. 

The  proper  jurisdiction  under  which  these 
degrees  dioula  be  placed,  whether  under 
Chapters  and  to  be  conferred  prepaiatorv 
to  the  Royal  Arch  Dmee  or  under  Councilis 
and  to  be  conferred  after  it,  has  excited  dis- 
cussion. The  former  usase  prevails  in  Marv- 
land  and  Virginia,  but  the  latter  in  all  the 
other  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
degrees  bdonged  originally  to  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite,  and  were  conferred  as 
honorary  degrees  by  the  Inspectors  of  that 
Rite.  This  authonty  and  jurisdiction  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rite  continued  to  claim  until  the 
year  1870;  although,  through  negligence,  the 
CoundlB  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  some 
of  the  States  had  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  independent  jurisdictions  called  Grand 
CouncQs.  like  all  usurped  authority,  how- 
ever, this  claim  of  the  State  Grand  CoundlB 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  universaUy 
admitted  or  to  have  been  very  firmly  es- 
tablished. Repeated  at^-empts  have  been 
made  to  take  the  degrees  Jut  of  the  hands  of 
the  CoundlB  and  to  place  them  in  the  Chap- 
ters, there  to  be  conferred  as  preparatory 
to  the  Royal  Arch.  The  General  Grand 
Chapter,  in  the  triennial  session  of  1847, 
adopted  a  resolution  granting  this  permission 
to  all  Chapters  in  States  where  no  Grand 
Councils  exist.  But,  seeing  the  manifest 
injustice  and  inexpediency  of  such  a  measure, 
at  the  following  session  of  1850  it  refused  to 
take  any  action  on  the  subject  c^  these 
degrees.  In  1853  it  disclaimed  all  control 
over  them,  and  forbade  the  Chapters  under 
its  jurisdiction  to  confer  them.  As  far  as 
regards  the  interference  of  the  Andent  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  that  question  was  set 
at  rest  in  1870  by  the  Mother  Coundl,  which, 
at  its  session  at  Baltimore,  formally  relin- 
quished all  further  control  over  them. 

Semellus*  An  officer  in  the  Sixth  Degree 
<^  the  Modem  French  Rite,  known  as  the 
Grand  Master  of  Despatches. 

Semester*  The  mol  de  9eme8tre,  or  semi- 
annual word,  is  used  only  in  France.  Every 
six  months  a  secret  word  is  communicated 
by  the  Grand  Orient  to  all  the  Lodges  under 
its  jurisdiction.  This  custom  was  intro- 
duced October  28,  1773,  during  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  IXike  of  Chartres,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  control  the  Lodges,  and  to 
afford  the  members  a  means  whereoy  they 
could  recognise  the  members  who  were  not 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  also  those 
Masons  who  either  belonged  to  an  unrecog- 
nised Rite,  or  who  were  not  affiliated  with 
any  Lodge.  The  Chapters  of  the  higher 
degrees  recdve  a  word  annually  from  the 
Grand  Orient  for  the  same  purpose.  This, 
with  the  password,  is  given  to  the  Tiler  on 
entering  the  Temple. 


Senatortal  Cluuiiber*  When  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Andent  and  Accepted 
Rite  meets  in  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  It  is 
said  to  meet  in  its  senatorial  chamber. 

Senesehftl*  An  officer  found  in  some  (tf 
the  high  degrees,  as  in  the  Thirty-second  of 
the  Ancient  ana  Accepted  Rite,  where  his 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Warden  of  a 
Lodge^  he  acting  as  the  deputy  of  the  presid- 
ing officer.  The  title  is  derived  from  the  old 
German  senne,  house,  and  9duUk,  servant. 
The  seneschals  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
lieutenants  of  the  dukes  and  other  great 
feudatories,  and  took  charge  of  the  castles 
of  their  masters  during  their  absence. 

Senior  Domoii.    See  Deacon. 

Senior  Entered  Apprentice.  In  the 
ritual  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Kntered  Apprentices  acted 
in  the  place  of  the  Deacons,  which  offices 
were  then  unknown.  The  Senior  Entered 
Apprentice  was  placed  in  the  south,  and  his 
duty  was  "to  hear  and  recdve  instructions, 
and  to  welcome  strange  Brethren."  (See 
Junior  Entered  Apprentice.) 

Senior  Warden.  The  second  officer  in  a 
Symbolic  Lodge.  He  premdes  over  the  Craft 
during  the  hours  of  labor,  as  the  Junior  does 
during  the  ho\m  of  refreishment,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master  he  performs  his  duty. 
(See  Wardens.) 

Senses,  Fhre.    SeePweSenaee. 

Senses,  Seven.    See  Man. 

Sentinel.  An  officer  in  a  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  in  a  council  of  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  in  a  Conmiandery  of  Kiiights 
Templar,  whose  duties  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  Tiler  in  a  Symbolic  Lodge.  In  some 
bodies  the  word  Janitor  has  been  substituted 
for  Sentindy  but  the  change  is  hardlv  a  good 
one.  Janitor  has  been  more  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  porter  of  a  coUeguite  institution, 
and  has  no  old  Masonic  authority  for  its  use. 

Sephlroih.  (Hebrew,  nn*DD.)  It  is 
a  plural  noun,  the  singular  being  Sephira. 
Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.)  n^  the  word  means 
numeration8f  from  SAPhAR,  to  number;  but 
the  Kabbahstic  writers  genmlly  give  it  the 
mniification  c^  splendors,  from  BAPHIRI. 
splendid.  The  account  of  the  creation  ana 
arrangement  of  the  Sephiroth  forms  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Kabbalists,  and  has  been  adopted  and 
referred  to  in  many  of  the  high  philosophic 
degp'ees  of  Masonry.  Some  acquaintance 
with  it,  therefore,  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
the  Mason  who  desires  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  abstruse  arcana  of  his  Order.  (See 
Kabbala.) 

Sephonu  Wife  of  Moses,  and  dau^ter 
of  Raguel  or  Jethro.  Priest  of  Midian. 
Mentioned  in  the  Fourtn  Degree  of  the  French 
Rite  of  Adoption. 

Septenary.   The  nimiber  iSeoen,  which  see. 

Sepidcher.  The  spirit  of  gratitude  has 
from  the  earliest  period  led  men  to  venerate 
the  tombs  in  which  have  been  depodted  the 
remains  of  their  benefactors.  In  all  of  the 
ancient  religions  there  were  sacred  tombs  to 
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which  worship  waa  paid.  The  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  preserved  by  the  Israelites,  gave 
testimony  to  their  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  these  holy  personages.  After  the  advent 
d  Christiamty.  the  same  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion led  the  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holjr  Land, 
that  they  might  kneel  at  what  was  beheved  to 
be  the  sepulcher  of  their  Lord.  In  many  of 
the  churcnes  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  w:j9  a 
partiotdar  place  near  the  altar  called  the 
sepulcher,  whch  was  used  at  Easter  for  the 
performance  of  solemn  rites  commemora  ive 
of  the  Savior's  resurrection.  This  cus  om 
still  prevails  in  some  of  the  churches  on  the 
Contment.  In  Templar  Masonry,  which  is 
professedly  a  Christian  system,  the  sepulcher 
forms  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of  a  Ck)m- 
mandery .  In  England,  the  sepulcher  is  within 
the  Asylum,  and  in  front  of  the  Eminent 
Commander.  In  America  it  is  placed  with- 
out; and  the  scenic  representation  observed 
in  every  well-regulated  and  properly  arranged 
Commandery  furnishes  a  most  mipressive  and 
pathetic  ceremony. 

Sepulchery  Knlclit  of  the  Holy.  See 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepvlcher, 

Seraphim.  (Heb.,  Q^'D^llZ?.)  Singular 
Seraph,  signifying  ''burning,  fiery.''  Celes- 
tial beinffs  in  attendance  upon  Jehovah, 
mentioned  by  Isaiah.  Similar  to  the  Cheru- 
bim, having  the  himian  form,  face,  voice, 
two  hands,  and  two  feet,  but  six  wings,  with 
four  of  which  they  cover  their  faces  and  feet 
— as  a  sign  of  reverence — ^while  with  two 
they  fly.  Their  specific  office  is  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Holy  One,  and  convey  messages 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

Seraphim,  Order  of.  A  Swedish  Rite, 
instituted  in  1334,  revived  in  1748.  The 
number  of  knights,  exclusive  of  the  royal 
family,  was  twenty-four. 

Serapis»  Mysteries  oi*  See  Egyptian 
Myeteriee, 

Sermons,  Masonic.  Sermons  on  Masonic 
subjects,  and  delivered  in  churches  before 
Masonic  bodies  or  on  Masonic  festivals,  are 
peculiar  to  the  British  and  American  Free- 
masons. Neither  the  French  nor  German, 
nor,  indeed,  any  continental  literature  of 
Masonry,  supphes  us  with  any  examples. 
The  first  Masonic  sermon  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  from  its  publication,  was 
"A  General  Charge  to  Masons,  debvered 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Boston,  [Massachusetts], 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1749.  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brockwell,  A.  M^  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Officers  and  Brethren 
there.''  It  was,  however,  not  printed  at 
Boston,  but  was  first  published  in  the  Free^ 
maeona  Pocket  Companion  for  1754.  Brock- 
well  was  chaplain  of  the  English  troops 
stationed  at  Boston.  But  in  America,  at 
least,  the  custom  of  delivering  sermons  on 
St.  John's  day  prevailed  many  years  before. 
In  Dr.  Mackey's  Hietory  of  rreemaeonry  in 
South  Carolina  (pp.  15-20)  will  be  found  the 
authentic  evidence  that  the  Lodges  in  Charles- 
ton attended  Divine  service  on  December  27, 
1738,  and  for  several  years  after,  on  each 


of  which  occasions  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
a  sermon  was  preached.  In  1742  it  is  dis- 
tinctlv  stated,  from  a  contemporary  gazette, 
that  ''both  Lodges  proceeded  regular^,  with 
the  ensigns  of  their  Order  and  music  before 
them,  to  church,  where  they  heard  a  very 
learned  sermon  from  their  broker,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Durand."  Brockwell's,  however,  is 
the  first  €3i  these  early  s^mons  which  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  embalmed  in 
type.  But  though  first  delivered,  it  was 
not  the  first  printed.  In  1750,  John  Ikitick, 
afterward  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  Ander- 
son's Constitutions,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Walbrook,  England,  entitled  "  The  Free 
and  Accepted  Mason  Described."  The  text 
on  this  occasion  was  from  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
and  had  some  significance  in  reference  to 
the  popular  character  of  the  Order.  "But 
we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thinkest; 
for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that 
ever3rwhere  it  is  spoken  agabst."  Entick 
preached  several  other  sermons,  which  were 
printed.  From  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  America,  the  sermon  became  a  very 
usual  part  of  the  pubHc  celebration  of  a 
Masomc  festival.  One  preBkched  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in  1775,  is  in  its  very 
title  a  sermon  of  itself:  "The  Basis  of  Free- 
masonry displayed;  or,  an  Attempt  to  show 
that  the  general  Principles  of  true  Religion, 
genuine  Virtue,  and  sound  Mondity  are  the 
noble  Foundations  on  which  this  renowned 
Society  is  established:  Being  a  Sermon 
preached  in  Newcastle,  on  the  Festival  of 
St.  John  the  Evangcdist,  1775,  by  Bro. 
Robert  Green." 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  Jethro  Inwood  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Sermone,  in  which  are 
expressed  and  enforced  the  religious,  moral, 
and  political  virtues  of  Freemasonry,  preachea 
upon  several  occasions  before  the  Provincial 
Grand  Officers  and  other  Brethren  in  the 
Counties  of  Kent  and  Essex.  In  1849  Spencer 
published  an  edition  of  this  work,  enriched 
by  the  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Oliver.  In  1801 
the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris.  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ana  Grand 
Chapter  of  Massachusetts,  published  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  a  volume  of 
Discourses  delivered  on  Public  Occasions, 
illustrating  the  Principles,  displaying  the 
Tendency,  and  vindicating  the  Design  of 
Freemasonry.  This  work  has  also  been 
annotated  m  a  new  edition  by  Dr.  Oliver, 
and  republished  in  his  Golden  Remains  of 
Early  Masonic  Writers.  During  this  century 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  single  sermons 
preached  and  published,  but  no  other  col- 
lected volume  of  any  by  one  and  the  same 
author  has  been  given  to  the  public  since 
those  of  Dr.  Harris.  Yet  the  fact  that 
annually  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
hundreds  of  sermons  in  praise  or  in  defense 
of  Freemasonry  are  delivered  from  Christian 
pulpits,  is  a  valuable  testimony  ^ven  by 
the  clergy  to  the  purity  of  the  Institution. 

Serpent.  As  a  symbol^  the  serpent  ob- 
tained a  prominent  place  m  all  the  andeni 
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initiations  and  religions.  Amon^  the  I 
tians  it  was  the  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom 
when  extended  at  length,  and  the  serpent 
with  his  tail  in  his  moutn  was  an  onblem 
of  eternity.  The  winged  plobe  and  serpent 
symbolized  their  triune  deity.  In  the  ntual 
of  Zoroaster,  the  serpent  was  a  symbol  of 
the  universe.  In  China,  the  ring  between 
two  serpents  was  the  symbol  of  the  world 
n>vemed  ^  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  Tbe  same  device  is  several  times 
repeated  on  the  Isiac  table.  Higgins  (Anacol.f 
i.,  521)  says  that,  from  the  faculty  which  the 
serpent  possessea  of  renewing  itself,  without 
the  process  of  generation  as  to  outward 
appearance,  by  annually  casting  its  skin, 
it  became,  like  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  ot 
eternity;  out  he  denies  that  it  ever  repre- 
sented, even  in  Genesis,  the  evil  principle. 
Faber's  theory  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
serpent,  as  set  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Paoan  Idolatry^  is  ingenious.  He  says 
tnat  the  ancients  m  part  derived  their  idea 
of  the  serpent  from  the  first  tempter,  and 
hence  it  was  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  evQ  prin- 
ciple. But  as  the  deluge  was  thought  to  nave 
emanated  from  the  evil  principle,  the  ser- 
pent became  a  symbol  of  the  deluee.  He 
ateo  represented  the  good  principle;  the 
idea  bem^  borrowed  from  the  winged  Sera- 
phim which  was  blended  with  the  Cheru- 
oim  who  guarded  the  tree  of  life — the 
Seraphim  and  Cherubim  being  sometimes 
considered  as  identical;  and  besides,  in 
Hebrew,  ^IV  means  both  a  seraph  and  a 
terperU.  But  as  the  good  principle  was 
alwasrs  male  and  female,  the  male  serpent 
represented  the  Great  Father,  Adam  or 
Noah,  and  ^e  female  serpent  represented 
the  ark  or  world,  tibe  microcosm  and  the 
macrocosm.  Hence  the  serpent  represented 
the  perpetuallv  renovated  world,  and  as 
such  was  used  in  all  the  m3rsterie8.  Dr. 
Oliver  brings  his  peculiar  viewjs  to  the  in- 
terpretation, and  says  that  in  Christian 
Masonry  the  serpent  is  an  emblem  of  the 
fall  and  the  subsequent  redemption  of  man. 
In  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  however,  the  ser- 
pent does  not  occur  as  a  svmbol.  In  the  Tem- 
plar and  in  the  PhQosophic  degrees — such  as 
the  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  where  the 
serpent  is  combined  with  the  cross — it  is  evi- 
dently a  symbol  of  Christ;  and  thus  the  sym- 
bolism of  these  degrees  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Rose  Croix. 

Serpent  and  Cross.  A  symbol  used  in 
the  degrees  of  Knights  Templar  and  Knight 
of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  The  cross  is  a  tau 
cross  Ty  and  the  serpent  is  twined  around. 
Its  origin  is  found  in  Numbers  xxi.  9.  where 
it  is  said,  "Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole."  The  word  ]D,  Nes, 
here  translated  ''a  pole,"  literally  means  a 
standiuxl,  or  somethmg  elevated  on  high  as 
a  signal,  and  may  be  represented  by  a  cross 
as  well  as  by  a  pole.  Indeed,  Justin  Martyr 
calls  it  a  cross. 

Serpent,  Knight  of  the  Braien.  See 
Knight  of  Out  Brazen  Serpent. 


Serpent  Worship*  In  andent  times,  the 
serpent  was  an  object  of  adoration  in  almost 
all  nations.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
earliest  deviations  from  the  true  S3rst^. 
and  in  almost  all  the  ancient  rites  we  find 
some  allusion  to  the  serpent.  It  was  wor- 
shiped in  India,  Egypt;  Phoenicia,  Babylo- 
nia, Greece,  and  Italy.  Indeed,  so  widely  was 
this  worship  distributed,  presenting  every- 
where so  many  similar  features,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  the  primitive  religion  of 
inan.  And  so  long  did  it  continue,  that 
in  the  sect  of  Ophites  it  became  one  of  the 
earliest  heresies  of  the  church.  In  some 
nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  serpent  was 
the  representative  of  the  good  principle: 
but  in  most  of  them  it  was  the  emblem  of 
the  evil  principle. 

Servliijg  Brethren*  Masons  whose  duty 
it  is  to  serve  the  Lodge  as  Tilers,  waiters 
at  the  Lodg^  table,  and  to  perform  other 
menial  services,  are  called  in  European 
Lodges  "serving  brethren."  They  are  not 
known  in  America,  but  were  long  recognized 
as  a  distinct  class  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  1753  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  adopted  a  regulation  for  their 
initiation,  which,  sUghtly  modified,  is  still 
in  force.  By  it  every  Lodge  is  empowered  to 
initiate  without  charge  "serving  orethren," 
who  cannot,  however,  become  members  of 
the  Lodge,  although  tney  may  join  another. 
In  military  Lodges  private  soldiers  may  be 
received  as  serving  brethren.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, at  one  time,  a  separate  and  prelimi- 
nary form  of  reception,  with  peculiar  signs, 
etc.,  was  appropriated  to  those  who  were 
initiated  as  serving  brethren,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  advance  beyond  the  first 
degree;  which,  however,  worked  no  in- 
convenience, as  all  the  business  and  re- 
freshment of  the  Lodges  were  done  at  that 
time  in  the  Entered  Apprentice's  Degree. 
The  regulation  for  admitting  serving  brethren 
arose  uom.  the  custom  of  Lodges  meeting 
at  taverns;  and  as  at  that  period  labor  and 
refreshment  were  intermixed,  the  waiters 
for  the  tavern  were  sometimes  required  to 
enter  the  room  while  the  Lodge  was  in 
session,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  such  service  by  making 
tnem  Masons.  In  France  they  are  called 
Frhree  Servants;  in  Germany,  Dienenden 
BrUder. 

The  Knights  Templar  had  a  class  called 
serving  brothers,  who  were  not,  however, 
introduced  into  tne  Order  imtil  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  and  numbers.  The  form 
of  their  reception  varied  verv  slightl]^  from 
that  of  the  Knights;  but  their  nabit  was 
different,  being  black.  They  were  designated 
for  the  performance  of  various  services 
inside  or  outside  of  the  Order.  Many  rich 
and  weU-bom  men  belonged  to  this  class. 
Thejr  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  a  Grand  Master.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Order  was  alwavs  a  serving  brother. 
Of  tJiese  serving  brothers  there  were  two 
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kinds:  mrvanU  ai  arma  and  artificert.  The 
fonner  were  the  most  highly  esteemed;  the 
latter  being  considered  a  veiy  inferior  class, 
except  the  armorerMf  who  were  held,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  their  occupa- 
tion, in  hiffher  estimation. 

Setlu  it  is  a  theory  of  some  Masonic 
writers  that  the  principles  of  the  Pure  or 
Primitive  Freemasonry  were  preserved  in 
the  race  of  Seth,  wmch  had  always  kept 
separate  from  that  of  Cain,  but  that  after 
the  flood  they  became  corrupted  by  a  se- 
cession of  a  portion  of  the  Sethites,  who 
established  the  Spurious  Freemasonry  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  theory  has  been  verv 
extensively  advanced  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  iJl 
his  works.  The  pillars  erected  by  Seth  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus.  But  although 
the  Old  Ck>nstitutions  speak  of  Seth,  they 
ascribe  the  erection  of  these  pillars  to  the 
children  of  Lamech.  But  in  the  hi^h  de- 
grees of  Masonry  the  erection  is  attributed 
to  Enoch,    ^ee  Enoch.) 

Sethos«  In  1731,  the  Abb^  Terrasson  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  work  entitled  Sethos  Mb- 
Urire  ou  vie  tirSe  des  momimeiu  anecdotes  de 
Vandenne  Egyrfe.  It  has  passed  through 
a  great  many  editions  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  English.  Under  the  form 
of  fiction  it  contains  an  admirable  description 
of  the  initiation  into  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mysteries.  The  labors  and  resear^es  of 
Terrasson  have  been  very  freely  used  by 
Lenoir,  Clavd^  Oliver,  and  other  writers  on 
the  ancient  imtiations. 

Settiiig-Mftiil*  A  wooden  hammer  used 
by  Operative  Masons  to  ''set"  the  stones 
in  their  proper  positions.  It  is  in  Specu- 
lative Mlasonry  a  symboL  in  the  Third 
D^Kree,  reminding  us  of  the  death  of  the 
builder  of  the  Temple,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  effected  by  tiiis  instrument.  In  some 
Lodges  it  is  very  improperly  used  by  the 
Master  as  his  gavd,  from  which  it  totally 
differs  in  form  and  in  symbolic  signification. 
The  gavel  is  a  svmbol  of  order  ana  decorum; 
the  setting-maul,  of  death  by  violence. 

Setttng  Son*  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
nior Wardens  to  pay  and  dismiss  the  Craft 
at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  sun  sinks  in 
the  West;  so  now  the  Senior  Warden  is  said 
in  the  Lod|»  to  represent  the  setting  sun. 

Seven*  In  every  B3rstem  of  antiquity  there 
is  a  freauent  reference  to  this  number, 
showing  that  the  veneration  for  it  proceeded 
from  some  common  cause.  It  is  equally 
a  sacred  number  in  the  Gentile  as  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Oliver  says  that  this  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  event,  except  it 
be^  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Higgins 
thinks  that  the  peculiar  circumstance,  per&ps 
accidental,  of  the  number  of  the  days  of  tne 
week  coinciding  exactly  with  the  number  of 
the  planetary  bodies  i>robaUy  procured  for  it 
its  character  of  sanctity.  The  Pythagoreans 
called  it  a  perf  ect  numbor,  because  it  was  made 
up  of  3  ana  4,  the  triangle  and  the  square,  which 
are  the  two  perfect  figures.    They  called  it 


also  a  virgjn  number,  and  without  mother, 
comparing  it  to  Minerva,  who  was  a  mothef^ 
less  virgin,  because  it  cannot  by  multipli- 
cation produce  any  number  withm  ten, 
as  twice  two  does  four,  and  three  times 
three  does  nine:  nor  can  any  two  numbers, 
by  their  multiplication,  produce  it. 

It  is  sinisular  to  observe  the  important 
part  occupied  by  the  number  seven  in  all 
the  ancient  systems.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, seven  ancient  planets,  seven  Pleiades, 
and  seven  Hsrades;  seoen  altars  burned  con- 
tinually before  the  god  Mithras:  the  Aiu- 
bians  had  seven  holy  temples;  tne  Hindus 
supposed  the  world  to  be  enclosed  within 
the  compass  of  seven  peninsulas;  the  Goths 
had  seven  deities,  viz.,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Tuisco,  Woden,  Thor,  Friga,  and  Seatur. 
from  whose  names  are  derived  our  days  of 
the  week;  in  the  Persian  mysteries  were 
seven  spacious  caverns,  through  which  the 
aspirant  had  to  pass;  in  the  Gothic  mys- 
teries, the  candidate  met  with  seven  obstruc- 
tions, which  were  called  the  "road  of  the 
seven  stages";  and,  finally,  sacrifices  were 
always  considered  as  most  efficacious  when 
the  victims  were  seven  in  number* 

Much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  was  governed 
by  this  number,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shows  its  sacred  import,  for  the  radical 
meaning  of  V^^O^  shabang,  is,  says  Park- 
hurst,  svfficieneu  or  fvlness.  The  Hebrew 
idea,  therefore,  uke  the  P3rthagorean,  is  that 
of  perfedion.  To  both  the  seven  was  a  per^ 
feet  number.  Again:  I?3tSL  means  to  swear, 
becadse  oaths  were  connrmed  either  by 
seven  witnesses,  or  by  seven  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice,  as  we  reeA  in  the  covmant  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech.  (Gen.  xxL  28.) 
Hence,  thore  is  a  frequent  recurrence  to  this 
number  in  the  Scriptural  history.  The  Sab- 
bath was  the  seventh  day;  Noah  received 
seven  days'  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
the  deluge,  and  was  commanded  to  select 
clean  beasts  and  fowls  b;^  sevens;  seven  per- 
sons accompanied  him  mto  the  ark;  the 
ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat  in  the  seventh 
month;  the  intervals  between  despatching 
the  dove  were,  each  time,  seven  days;  the 
waUs  of  Jericho  were  encompassed  seven 
days  by  seoen  priests,  bearing  seoen  rams' 
horns;  Solomon  was  seven  years  building 
the  Temple,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
seventh  month,  and  the  festival  lasted  seven 
daysj  the  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle 
consisted  of  seven  branches;  and,  finally,  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  said  to  have  been  ele- 
vated seven  stories  before  the  dispersion. 

Seven  is  a  sacred  number  in  Masonic 
symbolism.  It  has  always  been  so.  In  the 
earliest  rituals  of  the  last  century  it  was 
said  that  a  Lodge  required  seven  to  make 
it  perfect;  but  me  onl^  esrplanation  to  be 
found  in  any  of  those  rituau  of  the  saored- 
ness  of  the  number  is  the  seven  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  which,  according  to  the  old 
"Legend  of  the  Graft,"  were  the  founda- 
tion of  Masonry.  In  modem  ritualism  the 
symbolinn   of   seven   has   been    transferred 
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bom  tbe  I%st  to  the  Second  Degree,  And 
th«re  it  b  made  to  itfcr  only  to  the  aeren 
tievt  of  the  Winding  St^rs;  but  the  nvm- 
boGc  seven  is  to  be  found  diffused  in  a  hundred 
my^  over  the  whole  Masonic  Bystem. 

^The  Bun  was  naturally  the  great  central 
planet  of  the  ancient  seven,  and  ia  ever 
represented  as  the  central  light  of  the  seven 
in  the  branched  candlestick.  Of  the  days 
of  die  week  one  was  known  as  Sol's  day, 
Sunday,  and  as 
Sun  waa  the  son 
of  Saturn,  he  was 
ushered  in  by  his 
father  Satum  (or 
Saturday),  whom 
he  Buperaeded.  The 
Jews    got    "" ''~ 

Sabbath       

the  Babylonians 
about700  B.C.  (Anc. 
FaiUu,  p.  863;  also 
see  PhSo  JvdiBux,  JotejAvt,  and  Clemenl 
t^  Alexondria)^  while  Sol's  day  dates  from 
time  immeniDrial,  aud  was  always  a  sacred 
one.  In  a  phalhc  sense,  when  the  sun  has 
been  in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  he  only 
leaves  Luna  after  impr^nation,  aud  as 
Forlong,  in  his  Riners  of  Life,  exi 
"the  yo'ing  sun  is  that  faint  ^ot 
often  see  m  the  arms  of  the  new  mocno, 
which  is  in  gestation  with  the  sun.  The 
occult  meaning  of  the  word  M^tni  perh^w  is 
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the  moon  leads  all  the  hosts  of  hotven. 
And  the  Oeeidental,  as  well  as  the  Oriental, 
nations  were  strongly  moved  in  their  imagi- 
nations by  the  airiul  majesty,  the  solemn 
ailenae,  and  the  grandeur  of  that  briOiant 
bodv  progrcMJng  nightly  through  ihe  starry 
vault:  from  the  distant  plains  of  India  to 
ancJent  Egypt,  and  even  those  far-oB  buds 
wbwe  tbe  ucaa  ruled,  altars  were  erected 
to  the  worship  d  tbe  Moon.  On  every 
seventh  day  th«  moon  assumed  a  new  pluuw, 
which  gave  rise  to  festivals  to  Luna  being 
oorrespondingly  celf^rated;  the  day  so  set 
apart  was  known  as  Moon-day,  or  the  second 
day  ot  tbe  week,  that  following  £t4n-day. 
Moon,  whose  phases  marked  and 
ited  their  holy  days."  (Cicero,  T'usculiin 
.  Uitiont,  Book  I.,  ch.  28.)  In  the 
Hdirew,  Syrian,  Peraian,  Pbamictan,  Cbal- 
dean,  and  Saxon,  the  word  Seven  aignifiM 
ftiU  or  oonvpUU,  kkI  every  seventh  day  after 
the  first  ouarter  the  moon  is  complete  in  its 
change.  In  all  countries  the  moon  is  best 
known  under  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  tm- 
veiiing  Qu«en  of  Heaven. 

The  relative  values  of  Seven  in  the  musioal 
scale  and  in  the  ancient  planetary  formula 
are  as  follows: 


here  revealed,  as  mentioned  in  2  Kings  XTiiJ. 
27,  being  de&ied  Kmniler.  Mi  is  the  name 
of  the  sun,  and  as  well  signifies  gold.  It  is 
designated  in  the  musical  scale,  and  is  also 
the  name  of  j!re  m  Burmese,  Siamese,  and 
cognate  tongues,  as  mentioned  by  Forloiig 
in  treating  of  the  Ettrtv  Failiu  ^  WuUm 
Awia  (vol.  ii.,  p.  66). 

Next  to  the  sun  in  beauty  and  splendor 


&A 


.  Moon  . 
.  Mercury 

!  Sun  .   ! 
.  Mara   . 

.  Satum 


SIver. 
Quiclodlnr. 

Go^' 

Tm. 


The  eminent  professor  of  music,  Cari  Ben- 
stein,  in  connection  herewith^  funushes  the 
information  that  Quido  Aretinus,  Monk,  in 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  the  great  reformer  of 
music,  invented  the  etdff,  sevovl  keijv,  and 
the  names  ul,  fs,  mt,  /a,  sol,  Id.  n;  they 
being  taken  from  a  pr^er  to  St.  Jobn  to  pro- 
tect the  voice,  running  thus: 
Vt  qneant  lazlB  SMonare  flbris 
if wa  xestomm  hamuli  tuomm 
Solve  poUnti      liotai  raatum.  Sancte  Johannes. 

The  litwal  translation  tA  which  would  b« 

rendered: 

'Forthat  (or  to  snaUe)  with  expanded  btoait 
ThyMTvaiitsare  ableto  litiB  tbs  praissof  Thj 
Denda,  forgive  the  polluted  lips  the  nu  ut- 
tered." 

The  syllBble  ut  has  since  been  changed  for 
the  more  satisfaototy  do. 

In  the  year  1562  there  was  printed  at 
Leipng  a  work  entitled  Bf^oiogium  Viryitu 
SoMw^eruit,  in  honor  <A  the  number  Seven. 
It  consists  of  seven  parts,  each  embracii^ 
seven  divistons.  In  1624  upeored  in  Lon- 
don a  curious  woric  on  tbe  subject  of  numbers, 
bearing  the  f<dk>wing  title:  "The  Secret  qf 
.Vum&sra  aecordint  to  Thedtogiad,  ArilK' 
tnttiad,  Oeometrioal,  and  HanaonUal  Com- 
putation; drawn,  for  the  heller  part,  out  tff 
thaae  Aneienta,  a*  well  a*  Neeleriquea.  Pleas* 
□  read,  profitable  to  understand,  opening 
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themselves  to  the  capacities  of  both  learned 
and  unlearned;  being  no  other  than  a  key 
to  lead  men  to  any  doctrinal  knowledge 
whatsoever."  In  the  ninth  chapter  the 
author  has  given  many  notable  opinions 
from  learned  men,  to  prove  the  excellency 
of  the  number  seven.  "First,  it  neither 
begets  nor  is  begotten,  acooroing  to  the 
sa^g  of  Philo.  Some  numbers,  indeed, 
within  the  compass  of  ten,  beget,  but  are 
not  begotten;  and  that  is  the  unarie.  Others 
are  begotten,  but  beget  not,  as  the  octonarie. 
Only  the  septenaries  have  a  prerogative  above 
them  all,  they  neither  beget  nor  are  b^otten. 
This  is  its  first  divinity  or  perfection.  Second- 
ly, this  is  a  harmonical  number,  and  the 
well  and  fountain  of  that  fair  and  lovelv 
Siganmia,  because  it  includeth  within  itself 
all  manner  of  harmony.  Thirdly,  it  is  a 
theological  number,  consisting  of  ]>erfection. 
FourtMy,  because  of  its  compositure;  for 
it  is  compounded  of  the  first  two  perfect 
numbers  equal  and  unequal,  three  and  foiu*: 
for  the  number  two,  consisting  of  repeated 
unity,  which  is  no  nimiber,  is  not  perfect. 
Now  every  one  of  these  being  excellent  of 
themselves  (as  hath  been  demonstrated),  how 
can  this  number  be  but  far  more  excellent, 
consisting  of  them  all,  and  participating,  as 
it  were,  of  aU  their  excellent  virtuesr " 

Hippocrates  says  that  the  septenary  num- 
ber, by  its  occult  virtue,  tends  to  the  accom- 
Elimiment  of  all  things,  is  the  dispenser  of 
fe  and  fountain  of  all  its  changes;  and, 
like  Shakespeare,  he  divides  the  life  of 
man  into  seven  ages.  In  seven  months 
a  child  may  be  bom  and  live,  and  not  be- 
fore. Anciently  a  child  was  not  named 
before  seven  days,  not  being  accounted 
fully  to  have  life  before  that  periodical  dav. 
The  teeth  sprine  out  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  are  renewed  in  the  seventh  year,  when 
infancy  is  changed  into  childhood.  At  thrice 
seven  years  the  faculties  are  developed, 
manhood  conmiences.  and  we  become  legal- 
ly competent  to  all  civil  acts;  at  four 
times  seven  man  is  in  full  possession  of  his 
strength;  at  five  times  seven  he  is  fit  for 
the  business  of  the  world;  at  six  times  seven 
he  becomes  grave  and  wise,  or  never;  at 
seven  times  seven  he  is  in  his  apogee,  and 
from  that  time  he  decays;  at  eight  times 
seven  he  is  in  his  first  climacteric :  at  nine 
times  seven,  or  sixty-three,  he  is  in  nis  srand 
climacteric,  or  years  of  danger;  andf  ten 
times  seven,  or  threescore  years  and  ten. 
has,  by  the  Royal  Prophet,  been  pronounced 
the  naturiJ  period  of  human  life. 

Seven  Stars*  In  the  Tracing-Board  of  the 
Seventeenth  Degree,  or  Knight  of  the  East  and 
West,  is  the  representation  of  a  man  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  with  a  golden  girdle  round 
his  waist,  his  right  hand  extended,  and  sur- 
rounded with  seven  stars.  The  Seventeenth  is 
an  apocalyptic  de^*ee.  and  this  symbol  is  taken 
from  the  passage  in  Kevelation  i.  16,  ''and  he 
had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.''  It  is  a 
Qrmbol  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

Seventy  Tears  of  Captivity.    This  period 


must  be  computed  from  the  defeat  oi  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish,  in  the  same  year 
that  the  prophecy  was  given,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced  the  neighboring  nations  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  a£  well  as  Jerusalem, 
under  his  subjection.  At  the  end  of  seventy 
years,  on  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  Babylonish  monarohy. 

Shaddal*  One  of  the  names  of  God.  In 
Exodus  vi.  3,  the  word  translated  God 
Almighty  is,  in  th^  original,  Shaddai,  ^"^V; 
it  is  therefore  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  before  he  commu- 
nicated to  Moees  the  Tetragrammaton.  The 
word  is  a  plwntLU  majestaiis,  and  signifies 
all-powerful,  omnipotent.  , 

J&lal  Shalom  AM.  (Hebrew,  ^3K  D^hv 
p?^.  DiripuU  vacem  patri.)  A  covered  word 
in  tne  Fifteenth  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite.  , 

Shalash  Esrim.  (Heb.  W^m  ph^.) 
"Twenty-three,"  and  refers  to  a  day  in  the 
month  Adar,  noted  in  the  Sixteenth  Degree 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Shamir*  King  Solomon  is  said,  in  a  Rab- 
binical legend,  to  have  used  the  worm  Shamir 
as  an  instrument  for  building  the  Temple. 
The  legend  is  that  Moses  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  on  tne  stones  of  the 
breastplate  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the 
worm  Shamir,  whose  solvent  power  was  so 
great  that  it  could  corrode  the  hardest 
substances.  When  Solomon  was  about  to 
build  the  Temple  of  stones  without  the  use 
of  any  metallic  implement,  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  this  potent  blood;  but  the 
knowled|;e  of  the  source  whence  Moses  had 
derived  it  had  been  lost  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Solomon  enclosed  the  chick  of  a  bird,  either 
an  ostrich  or  a  hoopoe,  in  a  crystal  vessel, 
and  placed  a  sentinel  to  watch  it.  The  parent 
bird,  finding  it  impossible  to  breaik  the 
vessel  with  her  bill  so  as  to  gain  access  to 
the  youn^  one.  flew  to  the  desert,  and  re- 
turned with  tne  miraculous  worm,  which, 
by  means  of  its  blood,  soon  penetrated  the 
prison  of  glass,  and  liberated  the  chick. 
By  a  repetition  of  the  process,  the  King  of 
Israel  at  length  acquired  a  sufficiency  of 
the  dissolving  blood  to  enable  him  to  work 
upon  the  stones  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  legend  is  based  on 
a  corruption  of  the  word  SmiriSf  the  Greek 
for  emery,  which  was  used  by  the  antique 
engravers  in  their  works  and  medallions, 
and  that  the  name  Shamir  is  merely  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek  word. 

Sharp  Instrument*  The  emblematic  use 
of  a  "sharp  instrument/'  as  indicated  in 
the  ritual  of  the  First  Degree,  is  intended 
to  be  represented  by  a  warlike  weapon 
(the  old  rituals  call  it  ** a  warlike  instrument"), 
such  as  a  dagger  or  sword.  The  use  of  the 
point  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  as  is  sometimes 
improperly  done,  is  an  erroneous  application 
of  the  s3rmbol,  which  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  properly  conducted  Lodge.  The  com- 
passes are,  besides,  a  symbol  peculiar  to 
the  Third  Degree. 


more  or  leaa  eacred  among 
whether  inctuded  in  the  Sruti  or  not.  The 
Great  Shasten  comprise  the  Vedaa^  the 
Upavedas,  and  the  Vedan^as,  with  their  ap- 
poided  works  of  leaminE,  mcludiDe  the  Puts.- 
DOB,  the  Ramaj^Lna,  anothe  Mohaobarata. 

HiMtns.  TheaacredbookoftheHindua, 
which  contains  the  dogmas  of  their  reUgion 
and  the  ceremonies  m  their  worship.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  the  Vedas,  and  oonsista 
of  three  parts:  the  moral  law,  the  ritee  and 
ceremonies  of  the  reli^on,  and  the  distri- 
butioD  of  the  people  mto  tribes.  To  the 
Hindu  Mason  it  would  be  the  Greater  Light 
and  his  Book  of  the  Law,  aa  the  Bible  is 
to  his  Christian  brother. 

SbelM,  i^neen  of.  In  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Ciiromcles,  we  are  told  that  "when 
the  Queen  of  Sbeba  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Solomon  concerning  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


a  province  of  Arabia  Felix,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem.  The  queen,  whoee  visit 
is  thus  described,  is  spoken  of  nowhere  else 
in  Scripture.  But  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs, 
who  gave  her  the  name  of  Balkis,  recite 
many  traditions  concerning  her.  Tne  Ma- 
sonic one  will  be  found  under  the  words 
Admiration,  Sign  iff,  which  see. 
Sbelwt.     (n3?.)    The  fifth  month  of  the 


ginning  with  the  ne 
SbOkd.    In  the 


Fourth  or  Marie  Master's 

.  ;liat  the  value  of  a  marti 

h  half-flhdiel  of  silver,  or  twenty- 

a  in  the  currency  of  thia  country." 
The  ahekd  of  silver  was  a  weight  of  great 
ftntiquity  among  the  Jews,  its  value  being 


about  a  haU'dollor.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
aa  well  as  bng  before  and  long  after,  until 
the  B^yloni^  exile,  the  Hebrews  hod  no 
r^ularly  stamped  money,  but  genially 
uwd  in  traffic  a  currency  which  consisted 
of  uncoined  shekels,  which  th^  weighed 
out  to  one  another.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  the  coined  shekel  which  we  uiow  are 
of  the  coinage  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  issued 
about  the  year  144  b.c.  Of  these,  we  gen- 
erally find  on  the  obverse  the  sacred  pot 
of  manna,  with  the  inscription,  "Shekel 
Israel,"  in  the  old  Samaritan  character; 
on  the  reverse,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  having 
three  buds,  with  the  inscription,  "lerushatem 
Kadoehah,"  or  Jerusalem  the  Holy,  in 
gim^iar  character. 
Btaddnab.    Heb.,  WiV,    derived    from 


SHAKAN,  to  dwell.  A  term  applied  hy 
the  Jews,  cepedallv  in  the  Tarsums,  to 
the  Divine  glory  which  dwelt  in  the  tabo^ 
nacle  and  the  Temple,  and  which  was  mani- 
fested by  a  visible  cloud  resting  over  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  Holy  of  HoUee.  It  first 
appeared  over  the  ark  when  Moses  conse- 
crated the  tabernacle;  and  was  afterward, 
upon  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon,  translated  thither,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  destruction  of  that  building. 
The  Shekinah  disappeared  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple,  and  was  not 
present  in  the  second.  Mr.  Christie,  in  his 
teamed  treatise  on  the  Worthip  of  the  Ele- 
mettU,  says  that  "the  loss  of  the  Shekinah, 
that  visible  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
induced  an  early  respect  for  solar  light  as 
its  substitute."  Now  there  is  much  that 
is  significative  of  Masonic  history  in  this 
brief  sentence.    The  sun  still  remains  as  a 

rminent  symbol  in  the  Masonic  system, 
has  been  derived  by  the  Masons  from 
those  old  sun-worshipers.  But  the  idea 
of  Masonic  light  is  v^  different  from  their 
idea  of  solar  li^t.    liie  Shekinah  was  the 

rbol  of  the  Divine  glory:  but  the  true 
y  of  divinity  is  Truth,  ana  Divine  Truth 
is  therefore  the  Shekinah  of  Masonry.  This 
is  symboliied  by  hght,  which  is  no  longer 
useaby  usasa  "substitute"  for  the  Shekinah, 
or  the  Divine  glory,  but  as  its  symbol — the 
physical  expression  of  its  essence. 

Shelum  lecka.  The  password  of  the 
Order  of  FeUcity.  It  is  of  Arabic  root, 
signifying,  "Peace  be  with  youl" 

Shem.  UV.  The  Name.  The  Jews  in 
their  sacred  rit«s  often  designated  God  by 


expressed  by  the  Tetragrommaton,  JEHO- 
VAH. To  none  of  the  other  titles  of  God, 
such  OS  Bl,  Ehe\iek,  or  Adonai,  do  they 
apply  the  word.  Tnus,  Shemehah  Kadoth, 
Thy  name  is  holy,  means  Thy  name  Jehovah 
is  holy.  To  the  Name  thus  exalted,  in 
its  reference  to  the  Tetragrammaton,  they 
applied  many  epithets,  among  whidi  ore 
^e  following  used  by  the  Talmudists, 
X31K  ft!  CD,  Shem  thai  arbang,  the  name  of 
four,  i.  e.,  four  letters;  ^VQII  CD,  Shemham- 
fukad,  the  appropriated  name,  i.  e.,  appro- 
priated solely  to  God.  Slin  DO,  Shem 
AoffKuiof,  the  great  name,  and  dlpn  BC, 
Shem  hakkodosh,  the  holy  name.  To  the  Jew, 
as  to  the  Mason,  this  great  and  holy  name 
was  the  symbol  of  all  Divine  truth.  'Die 
Name  was  the  true  name,  and  ther^ore  it 
symlMliied  and  ret^ceented  the  tame  God. 

Sbem,  Hun,  Japbeth.  The  three  sons 
of  Noah,  who  assisted  him  in  the  oonatrtio- 
tion  of  the  ark  of  safety,  and  hence  tli^ 
became  significant  words  in  the  Royiu 
Arch  Degree  according  to  the  American 
system.  The  interpolation  of  Adontrom  in 
tne  place  of  one  of  these  names,  which  is 
sometimes  met  with,  is  a  blunder  of  some 
modem,  ignorant  ritual  moko'. 
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Bhein  HMnphoraseli.  FilD)9n  UV,  the 
mparated  name.  The  Tetragrammaton  is 
io  eaDed  because,  as  Maimonidea  (More 
Nevoch.)  says,  all  the  names  of  God  are 
derived  from  his  works  except  the  Tetra- 
grammaton, which  is  called  the  eeparated 
name,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Creator,  in  which  there  is 
no  participation  of  any  other  thing.  That 
is  to  say,  this  name  indicates  the  seli-ezistent 
essence  of  God.  which  is  something  alto- 
gether withm  himself,  and  separate  from 
his  works. 

Shemltfc  One  of  the  three  historical 
divisions  of  religion — ^the  other  two  being 
the  Turanian  and  the  Aryan— and  embraces 
Mosaism,  CHboistianity,  the  Eddaio  Code, 
and  Mostemism. 

Sheriff  •  According  to  Preston,  the  sherifiF 
of  a  county  possessed,  before  the  revival  of 
1717,  a  power  now  connned  to  Grand  Masters. 
He  says  (lUiut,,  p.  182)  that  ''A  sufficient 
number  of  Masons  met  together  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  with  the  consent  of  the  SherifiF  or 
ehief  magistrate  of  the  place,  were  empowered, 
at  this  time,  to  make  Masons,  and  practise  the 
rites  of  Masonry  without  a  Warrant  of  Consti- 
tution." This  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  Cooke  MS.  (fines  901-912): 
-When  the  masters  and  fellows  be  forewarned, 
and  are  come  to  such  congregations,  if  need  be. 
the  SherifiF  of  the  Counfiy.  or  the  Masror  ot 
the  City,  or  Aldermen  of  the  Town  in  which 
such  Congregation  is  holden,  shall  be  f eUow 
and  sociate  to  the  master  (m  the  congrega- 
tion in  help  of  hun  against  rebels  and  |jFor 
the]  upbearmg  the  right  of  the  realm.'' 

Sliermmli»  Insect.    See  Ineect  Shermah. 

Slieshm*  The  seven-headed  serpent  float- 
ing in  the  cosmical  ocean,  upon  idiich  the 
Uurone  of  Brahma  rested. 

ShetharbomaL    SeeTainai. 

Shewbread.  The  twelve  loaves  which 
were  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Temple,  and  which  were  called  the 
ahewbread  or  bread  of  the  presence,  are  repre- 
sented among  the  paraphernalia  of  a  IxxlgB  of 
Perfection  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Kite. 
B&hr  (SymboUk)  says  that  the  ahewbread  was  a 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  life — of  the  eternal  life 
bv  which  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  know  him;  an  interpretation  that 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  Masonic  sym- 
bolism.  - 

SUbboleth.  (Heb.  TOM.)  The  word 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made 
use  of  as  a  test  at  the  passages  of  the  river 
Jordan  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites. 
The  word  has  two  meanings  in  Heine  w: 
First,  an  ear  of  com;  and^  secondly,  a  stream 
of  water.  Ajs  the  Ephraunites  were  desirous 
of  crossing  the  river,  it  is  probable  that 
this  second  meaning  su^;gested  it  to  the 
Gileadites  as  an  appropriate  test  word  on 
the  occasion.  The  proper  sound  of  the 
first  letter  of  this  word  is  sh,&  harsh  breath- 
ing whidi  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  persons  whose  vocal  organs 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.    Such  was 


th^  case  with  the  Ephraimites,  who  substi- 
tuted for  the  aspiration  the  hissing  sound 
of  «.  Th^  organs  of  voice  were  incMMb- 
ble  of  the  aspiration,  and  therefore,  as  the 
record  has  it,  they  *' could  not  frame  to 
pronounce  it  right."  The  learned  Buorder 
remarks  (prieni,  CveL,  ii.,  7^)  that  in 
Arabia  the  difiFerence  of  pronunciation 
among  persons  of  various  districts  is  much 
greater  than  in  most  other  places,  and  such 
as  easily  accounts  for  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned m  the  passage  of  Judges.  Hutchin- 
son (8p.  of  Afoa.,  p.  182),  spelling  of  this 
word,  rather  fancifully  derives  it  from  the 
Greek  o-i/Sw,  /  revere,  and  XtBos,  a  eUme^  and, 
therefore,  ne  says  "2i0o\t$w.  Sibbohthon, 
Colo  Lapidem,  implies  that  tney  (the  Mar 
sons)  retain  and  Keep  inviolate  their  obli- 
gations, as  the  Jnratnentum  per  Jovem  Lor 
pidem,  the  most  obligatory  oath  held  among 
the  heathen." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  where  the 
story  of  the  Ephraimites  is  introduced^  and 
where  Shibboleth  is  symbolically  mter- 
preted  as  meaning  vlerUy,  the  word  water-ford 
18  sometimes  umq  incorrectly,  instead  of 
toaterfaU.  Shibboleth  means  a  fiood  of  water, 
a  rapid  stream,  not  a  ford.  In  Psaun  box. 
Snthe  word  is  used  in  this  exact  sense.  ^^DDtdlD 
n73Qr,  Skibboieth  ehetafatni,  the  flood  has 
overwhelmed  me.  And,  besides,  a  waterfall 
is  an  emblem  of  plenty,  because  it  indicates 
an  abundance  of  water;  while  a  water-ford. 
for  the  converse  reason,  is,  tf  any  symbol 
at  alL  a  qrmbol  of  scarcity. 

Shield*  ^  The  shape  of  the  shield  worn  bv 
the  knight  in  the  Middle  Ages  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer,  but  gen^isdly 
it  was  large  at  the  top  and  gradually 
diminished  to  a  point,  being  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather,  and  on  the  outside 
was  seen  the  escutcheon  or  representation 
of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  owner.  The 
shield,  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  armor 
worn  by  the  knights  except  the  gauntlets, 
has  bec^  discontinued  bv  the  modem  Ma- 
sonic Knights.  Oliver  thinks  that  in  some 
of  the  military  initiations,  as  in  those  of 
the  Scandinavian  mysteries,  the  shield 
was  substituted  for  the  apron.  An  old 
heraldic  writer,  quoted  by  Sloane-Evans 
(Gram,  Brit,  tier,,  153),  thus  gives  the 
symbolic  import  of  the  shield:  ''Like  as 
the  shield  served  in  the  battle  for  a  safe- 
guard of  the  body  of  soldiers  against  wounds, 
even  so  in  time  of  peace,  the  same  being 
hanged  up,  did  defend  tne  owner  against 
the  malevolent  detractions  of  the  envious." 

Shield  of  David.  Two  interlaced  tri- 
angles, more  commonly  known  as  the  Seal 
of  Solomon,  and  considered  by  the  ancient 
Jews  as  a  talisman  of  great  ^cacy.  (See 
Seal  of  Solomon.)  Because  the  shield  was, 
in  battle,  a  protection,  like  a  talisman,  to 
the  person,  the  Hebrews  used  the  same  word, 
P?3,  Magen,  to  signify  both  a  ehidd  and  a 
talisman.  Gaffarel  says,  in  his  Curiontaiea 
Inaudita  (Land.  Trans.,  1650,  p.  133),  "The 


SHINTO 


SHOE 
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Hebrew  word  Maghm  signifieB  a  aootehacm, 
or  any  other  thing  noted  with  Hebrew 
eharacters,  the  virtue  whereof  ie  like  to  that 
of  a  scutcheon."  After  showing  that  the 
shield  was  never  an  image,  because  the 
Mosaic  law  forbade  the  making  of  graven 
images,  he  adds:  "Maghent  therefore,  sig- 
nifies  properly  any  piece  of  paper  or  other 
like  matter  marked  or  noted  with  certain 
characters  drawn  from  the  Tetragrammaton, 
or  Great  Name  of  four  letters,  or  from  any 


other."  The  most  usual  form  of  the  Shield 
of  David  was  to  place  in  the  center  of  the 
two  triangles,  and  at  the  intersecting  points, 
the  Hebrew  word  vh^^  Agla,  which  was 
compounded  of  the  initials  of  the  words  of 

the  sentence,  ^^^8  uhvb  *l3:i  nm,  Atah  Otbor 
Lolam  Adonai,  ''Thou  art  strong  in  the 
eternal  God."  Thus  constructed,  me  Shield 
of  David  was  supposed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  all  sorts  of  dangers. 

Shinto*  The  national  worship  of  the  Jap- 
anese, and  signifies  the  ''path  of  the  gods." 
It  is  presumed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
days  of  King  Solomon,  and  is  analogous 
to  sun-worship. 

Shlntolsm*  The  ancient  religion  of  Japan, 
and  founded  on  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
It  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Creator  and 
many  subordinate  gods  called  Kami,  many 
of  whom  are  the  apotheoses  of  emperors 
and  great  men.  It  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  its  ritual  uses  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  mirror — which  is  the 
symbol  of  an  unsoiled  life — and  lustra- 
tions symbolic  of  moral  purification.  Like 
the  early  Grecian  mythologv,  Shintoism 
has  deified  natural  objects^  sucn  as  the  sun, 
t^e  air,  earth,  fire,  water,  lightning,  thunder, 
etc.  It  is  a  ^stem  much  mixed  up  with  the 
philosophy  of  Confucius  and  with  myths 
and  legends. 

Shock*  A  striking  of  hands  and  feet,  so  as 
to  produce  a  sud<&  noise.  There  is  a 
ceremony  called  "the  shock,"  which  was 
in  use  in  the  reception  of  an  Apprentice  in 


the  beginnftag  of  this  eentuiy,  and  is  still 
used  by  some  Lodges  in  what  is  called  "Uie 
Shock  of  Entrance,"  and  by  all  in  "the 
Shock  of  Enlightenment."  Of  the  first 
shock  as  well  as  of  the  second,  there  are 
evident  traces  in  some  of  the  earlier  rituals 
of  the  last  century,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  ancient  ceremony,  the  gradual 
disuse  of  which  is  an  innovation. 

Shock  of  Enllfhtenment*  A  ceremony 
used  in  all  the  degrees  of  ^mboUc  Masonrv. 
Bjy  it  we  seek  to  symbolise  the  idea  of  the 
birth  of  material  light,  by  the  representation 
of  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  it. 
and  their  reference  to  the  birth  of  inteUectual 
or  Masonic  light.  The  one  is  the  type  of  the 
other;  and  hence  the  illumination  of  the 
candidate  is  attended  with  a  ceremony 
that  may  be  supposed  to  imitate  the  primal 
illumination  of  the  universe — ^moet  feebly, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  not  altogether  without 
imroessiveness. 

The  Shock  of  Erdighiennient  is,  then,  a 
svmbol  of  the  change  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
candidate.  It  U  the  symbol  of  the  lirth  of 
inteUeetwd  ligJU  and  the  diepersion  of  intel- 
lectual darkneee. 

Shock  of  Etetmice*  A  ceremony  for- 
merly used  on  the  admission  of  an  Entered 
Aoprentice,  but  now  partl]r  becoming  ob- 
solete. In  the  old  initiations,  the  same 
word  signified  to  die  and  to  be  initiated,  be- 
cause, in  the  initiation,  the  lesson  of  death 
and  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  was  the 
dogma  inculcated.  In  the  initiation  of  an 
Apprentice  in  Masonry  the  same  lesson  is 
b^un  to  be  taught,  and  the  initiate,  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  life  and  new  duties,  dis- 
rupting old  ties  and  forming  new  ones, 
passes  into  a  new  birth.  This  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  necessarily  accompanied  bv  some  cere- 
mony which  should  symbolically  represent 
this  great  moral  change.  Hence  the  impres- 
sion of  this  idea  is  nuuie  by  the  ssnnbolism 
of  the  shock  at  the  entrance  of  the  candidate. 

The  shock  or  entrance  is  then  the  sym- 
bol of  the  disruption  of  the  candidate  from 
the  ties  of  the  world,  and  his  introduction 
into  the  life  of  Masonry.  It  i$  the  symbol 
of  the  agoniee  of  the  firei  death  and  of  the 
throes  of  the  new  birth. 

Shoe*  Among  the  ancient  Israelites^  the 
shoe  was  made  use  of  in  several  significant 
ways.  To  put  off  the  shoes,  imported  rever- 
ence, and  was  done  in  the  presence  of  God, 
or  on  entering  the  dwelling  of  a  superior. 
To  unloose  one*s  shoe  and  give  it  to  another 
was  the  way  of  confirming  a  contract.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that  Boai 
having  proposed  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
Ruth  to  exercise  his  legal  right  by  redeeming 
the  land  of  Naomi,  which  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  marrying  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
kinnnan,  being  unable  to  do  so,  resigned  his 
right  of  purchase  to  Boai;  and  the  narrative 
goes  on  to  say  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8),  "Now  this 
was  the  manner  in  former  time^  in  Israel 
conoer"'"g  redeeming  and  oonoer"'"g  chang* 
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ing,  for  to  confirm  all  things;  a  man  plucked 
OT  his  shoe,  and  ^ve  it  to  his  neighbor: 
and  this  was  a  testmipny  in  Israel.  There- 
fore the  lnn«mft.n  said  unto  Boaz,  Buv  it  for 
thee.  So  he  drew  off  his  uioe.  The 
reference  to  the  shoe  in  the  First  Degree  is 
therefore  really  as  a  symbol  of  a  covenant 
to  be  entered  into.  In  the  Third  De^ee  the 
symbolism  is  altogether  different.  For  an 
explanation  of  it,  see  Discalcealion. 

Shoulkaln.     (Heb.  TP'^ir,  Fimbria  pos- 

sessionia.)  Stolkin,  mentioned  in  the  Ninth 
and  other  degrees  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

ShoTel*  An  instnmiient  used  to  remove 
rubbish.  It  is  one  of  the  working-tools  of 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  symbolically 
teaches  him  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  passions 
and  prejudices,  that  he  may  be  fitted,  when 
he  thus  escapes  from  the  captivity  of  sin. 
for  the  search  and  the  reception  of  Eternal 
Truth  and  Wisdom. 

Shrine*  OUver  says  that  the  shrine  is  the 
place  where  the  secrets  of  the  Royal  Arch 
are  deposited.  The  word  is  not  so  used  in 
America,  nor  does  it  seem  properly  appUcable 
according  to  the  legend  of  the  degree. 

Side  Decrees*  Tnere  are  certain  Masonic 
degrees,  which,  not  being  placed  in  the 
regular  routine  of  the  acknowledged  d^rees, 
are  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  Ancient 
Masonry,  but  receive  the  name  of  ''Honorary 
or  Side  Degrees.''  They  constitute  no 
part  of  the  regular  ritual,  and  are  not  under 
the  control  of  either  Grand  Lodges,  Grand 
Chapters,  or  any  other  of  the  legal,  admin- 
istrative bodies  of  the  Institution.  Although 
a  few  of  them  are  very  old^  the  greater 
number  are  of  a  comparatively  modem 
origin,  and  are  genendly  supposed  to  have 
been  indebted  for  their  invention  to  the 
ingenuity  of  either  Grand  Lecturers,  or 
other  distinguished  Masons.  Their  history 
and  ceremonies  are  often  interesting,  and 
80  far  as  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
them,  their  tendency,  when  the*/ are  properly 
conferred,  is  always  moral.  They  are  not 
given  in  Lodges  or  Chapters,  but  at  private 
meeting  of  the  brethren  or  companions 
possessmg  them,  informally  and  temporajrily 
called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conferring  them. 
These  temporary  assemblies  owe  no  idle- 
giance  to  any  supreme,  controlling  body, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  composed  of  Master 
or  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  when  the  business 
of  conferring  the  degrees  is  accomplished, 
they  are  dissolved  at  once,  not  to  meet 
again,  except  under  similar  circumstances 
and  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Some  of  them  are  conferred  on  Master 
Masons,  some  on  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
some  onlv  on  Knights  Templtf.  There  is 
another  cliass  which  females,  connected  by  cer- 
tain ties  of  relationship  with  the  Fraternity, 
are  permitted  to  receive;  and  this  fact,  in 
some  measure,  assimilates  these  degrees 
to  the  Masonry  of  Adoption,  or  Female 
Masonry,  which  is  practised  in  France  and 
some  other  Europ^  countries,   although 


there  are  important  points  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  These  female  side  degrees 
have  received  the  name  of  "androgynous 
degrees,"  from  two  Greek  words  signif^g 
man  and  iDomanf  and  are  thus  called  to  mdi- 
cate  the  participation  in  them  by  both  sexes. 
The  principsJ  side  degrees  practised  in 
America  are  as  follows: 

1.  Secret  Monitor. 

2.  Knight  of  the  Three  Kings. 

3.  Knight  of  Constantinople. 

4.  Mason's  Wife  and  Daughter. 

5.  Ark  and  Dove. 

6.  Mediterranean  Pass. 

7.  Knight  and  Heroine  of  Jericho. 

8.  Good  Samaritan. 

9.  Knight  of  the  Mediterranean  Pass. 

Sight,  Making  Masons  at.  The  prerog- 
ative of  the  Grand  Master  to  make  Masons 
at  sight  is  described  as  the  eighth  land- 
mark of  the  Order.  It  is  a  technical  term, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  power  to 
initiate,  pass,  and  raise  candidates,  by  the 
Grand  Master,  in  a  Lodge  of  emergency, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Book  of  ConaiitU' 
lions f  *'an  occasional  Lodpe,"  speciallv 
convened  by  him,  and  consisting  oi  such 
Master  Masons  as  he  may  call  tc^ether  for 
that  purpose  only:  the  Xodge  ceasing  to 
exist  as  soon  as  the  initiation,  passing,  or 
raising  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
brethren  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  universally  received  as  established  law 
by  the  Craft.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  was  ever  disputed  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  It  is  true 
that  Cole  (Freemas,,  lib.  51).  as  far  back  as 
1817,  remarked  that  it  was  ^*&  great  stretch 
of  power,  not  recognized,  or  at  least,  he  be- 
Ueved,  not  practised  in  this  country."  But 
the  qualifying  phrases  in  this  sentence, 
clearly  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  was  correct  m  denying  the 
recognition  of  the  ri^t.  Cole,  however, 
would  hardly  be  considered  as  competent 
authority  on  a  question  of  Masonic  law,  as 
he  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
Book  of  Constitutions,  ancl  does  not  quote  or 
refer  to  it  throughout  his  voluminous  work. 

In  that  Book  of  Constitutions,  however, 
several  instances  are  furnished  ot  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  various  Grand  Masters. 

In  1731,  Lord  Lovell  being  Grand  Master, 
he  '' formed  an  occasional  Ix>dge  at  Hough- 
ton Hall.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  House  in 
Norfolk,''  and  there  made  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  afterward  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Master  Masons. 

I  do  not  Quote  the  case  of  the  initiation, 
passing,  ana  raising  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Walep,  in  1737.  which  was  done  in  ''an 
occasional  Lodge,''  over  which  Dr.  Desag- 
uliers  presided,  because,  as  Desaguliers  was 
not  the  Grand  Master,  nor  even,  as  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  by  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  but  only  a  Past  Grand  Master,  it 
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cannot  be  called  a  making  at  $ight.  He  most 
probablv  acted  under  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Grand  Master,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Earl  of  Damley. 

But  in  1766,  Lord  Blaney,  who  was  then 
Grand  Master,  convened  ''an  occasional 
Lodge,"  and  initiated,  passed,  and  raised 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Again  in  1767,  John  Salter,  the  Deputy, 
then  acting  as  Grand  Master,  convened 
"an  occasional  Lodge/'  and  conferred  the 
three  degrees  on  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland. 

In  1787,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made 
a  Mason  ''at  an  occasional  Lodge  con- 
vened," says  Preston,  "for  the  purpose  at 
the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  over  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (Grand  Master) 
presided  in  person." 

It  has  been  said,  however,  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  this  prerogative,  that 
these  "occasional  Lodges"  were  only  spe- 
cial communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  the  "makings"  are  thus  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  authority  of 
that  body,  and  not  of  the  Grand  Master. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  this 
position.  Throughout  the  Book  of  ConaH- 
iuiionSf  other  meetings,  whether  regular 
or  special,  are  distinetly  recorded  as  meet- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge;  while  these  "oc- 
casional Lodges"  appear  only  to  have  been 
convened  by  the  Urand  Master  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Masons.  Besides,  in 
many  instances  the  Lodge  was  held  at  a 
different  place  from  that  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  officers  were  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Grand  Master,  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Thus  the  occasional 
Lodge  which  initiated  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  held  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  while  the  Grand  Lodge 
always  met  in  London.  In  1766,  the  Grand 
Lodge  held  its  commimications  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  but  the  occasional  Lodge, 
which  in  the  same  year  conferred  the  degrees 
on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  convened 
at  the  Horn  Tavern.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Lodge  which  initiated  the  Duke  of 
Cimiberumd  was  convened  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  the  Grand  Lodge  continuing 
to  meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

But  I  think  that  a  conclusive  argument 
d  fortiori  may  be  drawn  from  the  dispen- 
sing power  of  the  Grand  Master,  which  has 
never  been  denied.  No  one  ever  has  doubted, 
or  can  doubt,  the  inherent  right  of  the  Grand 
Master  to  constitute  Lodges  by  Dispensa- 
tion, and  in  these  Lodges,  so  constituted. 
Masons  may  be  legally  entered,  passed,  ana 
raised.  This  is  done  every  day.  Seven 
Master  Masons  appl3ring  to  the  Grand 
Master,  he  ptmts  them  a  Dispensation, 
under  authority  of  which  they  proceed  to 
open  and  hold  a  Lodge,  and  to  make  Masons. 
Ixiis  Lodge  is,  however,  admitted  to  be 
the  mere  creature  of  the  Grand  Master,  for 
it  is  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  revoke  the 
Dispensation  he  had  granted^  and  thus  to 
dissolve  the  Lodge. 

iS 


But  if  the  Grand  Master  has  the  power 
thus  to  enable  others  to  confer  the  degrees 
and  make  Masons,  by  his  individual  au- 
thority out  of  his  presence,  are  we  not  per- 
mitted to  argue  d  fortiori  that  he  has  also 
the  right  of  congregating  seven  brethren 
and  causing  a  Mason  to  be  made  in  his 
sight?  Can  he  delegate  a  power  to  others 
which  he  does  not  himself  possess?  And 
is  his  calling  together  an  "occasional  Ixxlge," 
and  making,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
brethren  thus  assembled,  a  Mason  "at 
si^ht,"  that  is  to  say,  in  his  presence,  any 
tmng  more  or  less  than  the  exercise  of  his 
dispensing  power  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Lodge  under  Dispensation,  for  a  temporary 
period  and  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
purpose  having  been  effected,  and  the  Mason 
havmg  been  made,  he  revokes  his  Dispensa- 
tion, and  the  Lodge  is  dismissed.  If  we 
assumed  any  other  ground  than  this,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that  though  the 
Grand  Master  might  authorize  others  to 
make  Masons  when  he  was  absent,  he  could 
not  do  it  himself  when  present.  The  form 
of  the  expression  "making  Masons  at  sight" 
is  borrowed  from  Laurence  Dermott,  the 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  AthoU  or  Schismatic 
Grand  Lodge;  "making  Masons  in  an  oc- 
casional Lodge"  is  the  phrase  used  by  Ander- 
son and  his  subsequent  editors.  Dermott 
(True  Ahim,  Rez.),  commenting  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  old  regulations,  which 
prescribes  that  Fellow-Crafts  and  Master 
Masons  cannot  be  made  in  a  private  Lodge 
except  by  the  Disp^isation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  says:  "This  is  a  very  ancient  regu- 
lation, but  seldom  put  in  practice,  new  Masons 
being  generally  made  at  private  Lodses; 
however,  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Mas- 
ter has  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  in  his  worship's  presence. 
PVee  and  Accepted  Masons  at  sight,  and 
such  making  is  good.  But  they  cannot 
be  made  out  of  his  worship's  presence  with- 
out a  written  Dispensation  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  can  his  worship  oblige  any  warranted 
Lodge  to  receive  the  person  so  made,  if  the 
members  should  declare  axainst  him  or 
them;  but  in  such  case  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master  may  grant  them  a  Warrant 
and  form  them  into  a  new  Lodge." 

But  the  fact  that  Dermott  uses  the  phrase 
does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of 


not  quoted  as  authority:  and  secondly,  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  did  not  invent  the  ex- 
pression, but  found  it  already  existing  as  a 
technical  phrase  generally  used  by  the 
Craft,  although  not  to  be  found  m  the 
Book  of  Constitutions.  The  form  there 
used  is  "making  Masons  in  an  occasional 
Lodge,"  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  of 
the  same  signification. 

The  mode  of  exercising  the  prerogative 

is   this:   The   Grand    Master   summons   to 

his  assistance  not  less  than  six  other  Masons, 

I  convenes  a  Lodge,  and  without  any  previous 
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pt>batioii,  but  on  sight  of  the  candidate,  oon- 
lers  the  decrees  upon  him,  after  which  he  dis- 
solves the  Lodge  and  disznisses  the  brethren.* 

Sign*  Signs  constitute  that  universal  lan- 
guage of  which  the  commentator  on  the 
Leland  MS.  says  that  *'it  is  a  thing  rather 
to  be  wished  than  hoped  for."  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  such  a  substitute  for  a 
universal  language  has  alwa3rs  existed  among 
mankind.  T^ere  are  certain  expressions  of 
ideas  which,  by  an  implied  common  consent, 
are  familiar  even  to  the  most  barbarous 
tribes.  An  extension  forward  of  the  open 
hands  will  be  understood  at  once  by  an 
Australian  savage  or  an  American  Indian  as 
a  gesture  betokening  peace,  while  the  idea 
of  war  or  dislike  would  be  as  readily  con- 
veyed to  either  of  them  by  a  repulsive  gesture 
of  the  same  hands.  These  are  not,  however, 
what  constitute  the  signs  of  Masomy. 

It  is  evident  that  every  secret  society 
must  have  some  conventional  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing strangers  from  those  who  are 
its  memb^,  and  Masonry,  in  this  respect, 
must  have  followed  the  universal  custom 
of  adopting  such  modes  of  recognition. 

The  AJdd6  Grandidier  (Essais  Historimiea 
et  Topogra'j^iques,  p.  422}  says  that  wnen 
Josse  Dotzmger,  as  architect  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  StrasDurg,  formed,  in  1452,  all  the 
Master  Masons  in  Germany  into  one  body, 
''he  gave  them  a  word  and  a  particular 

Xby  which  they  might  recogmae  those 
•  were  of  their  CJonfratemity."  Mar- 
tene,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  rites 
of  the  monks  (De  AntiquU  Monachorum  riti- 
bu8)f  sa3rs  that,  at  the  Monastery  of  Hir- 
schau,  where  many  Masons  were  incorpo- 
rated as  lay  brethren,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  monastery  wba  called  the  Master  of  the 
Works:  and  the  Masons  under  him  had  a 
sign  which  he  describes  as  "pu^nam  super 
pugnam  pone  vidssim  quasi  smiules  con- 
structores  marum";  that  is,  they  placed 
alternately  fist  upon  fist,  as  if  imitating  the 
builders  of  walls.  He  also  says,  and  other 
writers  confirm  the  statement,  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  monks  had  a  system  of 
eapm  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  their  different  orders. 

Krause  {Kunsttarkunderif  iv.,  420)  thinks 
that  the  Masons  derived  their  custom  of 
having  signs  of  reco^tion  from  this  rule 
of  the  old  monks.  But  we  can  trace  the 
existence  of  signs  to  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  Ancient  Mysteries,  the  initiates  were  al- 
ways instructed  in  a  sign. 

*Thi8  custom  of  making  Masons  at  sight  has 
been  practised  by  many  Grand  Lodges  in  Amer- 
ica, but  is  becoming  less  usual,  and  some  Grand 
Lodges  have  prohibited  it  by  a  constitutional 
enactment.  A  few  noted  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned: John  Wanamaker,  at  Philadelphia;  for- 
mer Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
Winfield  Scott  Schley,  at  Washington,  D.  C.; 
and  when  William  Howard  Taft  was  President- 
Elect,  he  was  made  a  Mason  "at-sight"  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1909,  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ohio. 


Thus,  when  a  wreath  was  presented  to  an 
initiate  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  by  an« 
other,  instead  of  receiving  it,  he  cast  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  this  gesture  of  casting  down 
was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  recognition. 

So,  too,  Apuleius  {Metamorph.)  describes 
the  action  of  one  of  the  devotees  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis,  and  says:  ''He  walked  gently, 
with  a  hesitating  step,  the  ankle  of  the  idtt 
foot  being  slightly  bent,  in  order,  no  doubt, 
that  he  might  afford  me  some  siffn  by  which 
I  might  recognize  him."  And  in  another 
work  (Apologia)  he  says:  ''If  any  one  hap- 
pens to  De  present  who  has  been  initiated 
mto  the  same  rites  as  mvself ,  if  he  will  give 
me  the  sign^  he  shall  then  oe  at  liberty  to  hear 
what  it  IS  that  I  keep  with  so  much  care." 

Plautus,  too,  alludes  to  this  custom  in 
one  of  his  plays  {Miles  Gloriasus,  iv.,  2), 
when  he  sajrs: 

"Cedo  Bignum,  si  haruno  Baccharum  est,*' 

i.  e.,  "Owe  me  the  sign,  if  you  are  one  of 
these  Bacchantes." 

Signs,  in  fact,  belong  to  all  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  are  no  more  peculiar  to  Ma- 
sonry than  is  a  system  of  initiation.  The 
forms  differ,  but  the  principle  has  always 
existed. 

Signature*  Every  Mason  who  receives  a 
certificate  or  diploma  from  a  Grand  Lodge 
is  required  to  affix  his  si^ature  in  the  margin, 
for  a  reason  which  is  given  under  the  words 
Ne  Varietur f  which  see. 

Signet.  A  ring  on  which  there  is  an  im- 
pression of  a  device  is  called  a  signet.  They 
were  far  more  common  among  the  ancients 
than  they  are  among  the  modems,  adthou^ 
they  are  still  used  by  many  persons.  For- 
merly, as  is  the  custom  at  this  day  in  ihe 
East,  letters  were  never  signed  by  the  per- 
sons who  sent  them;  and  their  authenticity 
depended  solely  on  the  impression  of  the 
signets  which  were  attached  to  them.  So 
common  wba  their  use  among  the  ancients, 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  while  forbidding 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century  to 
deck  their  fingers  with  rings,  which  would 
have  been  a  mark  of  vanity,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  signet  rings.  "We 
must  wear,"  he  says,  "but  one  ring,  for  the 
use  of  a  signet;  all  other  rin^  we  must  cast 
aside."  Signets  were  originally  engraved 
altogether  upon  stone;  and  Pliny  says  that 
metal  ones  aid  not  come  into  use  until  the 
time  of  Claudius  CsBsar. 

Signets  are  constantly  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  Hebrews  called  them  n^3?DD. 
Sabaothf  and  they  appear  to  have  been  used 
among  them  from  an  early  period,  for  we 
find  that  when  Judah  asks  Tamar  what 
pledge  he  shall  give  her,  she  replies,  ''Thy 
signet^  and  thy  bracelets,  and  th^  staff 
that  IS  in  thine  hand."  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.) 
Thejr  were  worn  on  the  finger,  generally 
the  index  finger,  and  alwavs  on  the  right 
hand,  as  being  the  most  honorable:  thus 
in  Jeremiah  xxii.  24,  we  read:  "As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  thoiigh  Coniah,  the  son  of 
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Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet 
upon  my  right  hand^  yet  would  I  pluck 
thee  thence.  The  signets  of  the  ancients 
were  generally  sculptured  with  religious 
symbols  or  the  heads  of  their  deities.  The 
sphinx  and  the  sacred  beetle  were  favorite 
signets  among  the  Egsrptians.  The  former 
was  adopted  firom  thatpeople  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus.  The  Babylonians  fol^ 
lowed  the  same  custom,  and  many  of  their 
signets,  remaining  to  this  day,  exhibit 
b^utifully  sculptiSed  images  of  fiaal-Berith 
and  other  Chaldean  deities. 

The  impression  from  the  signet-ring  of  a 
king  gave  the  authority  of  a  royal  decree 
to  any  document  to  wnich  it  was  affixed; 
and  hence  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  the 
signet  to  anyone  made  him,  for  the  time, 
the  representative  of  the  king,  and  gave 
him  the  power  of  using  the  royal  name. 

Signet  of  Truth*  The  signet  of  Zerub- 
babel,  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  is  also  there  called  the  Signet  of 
Truth,  to  indicate  that  the  neophyte  who 
brings  it  to  the  Grand  Council  is  in  search 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  to  give  to  him  the 
promise  that  he  will  by  its  power  speedily 
obtain  his  reward  in  the  poeeession  of  that 
for  which  he  is  seeking.  The  Signet  of 
Truth  is  presented  to  the  aspirant  to  assure 
him  that  he  is  advancing  in  his  progress  to 
the  attainment  of  truth,  and  that  he  is  thus 
invested  with  the  power  to  pursue  the 
search. 

Signet  of  ZemblMbeL  This  is  used 
in  the  American  ritual  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree.  It  refers  to  a  passage  of  Haggai 
(ii.  23),  where  God  has  promised  that  he  will 
make  Zerubbabel  his  signet.  It  has  the 
same  ssnnbolic  meaning  as  is  given  to  its 
emionvm  the  "Signet  of  Truth,"  because 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  head  of  the  second  Temple, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  searcher  after  truth. 
But  something  may  be  said  of  the  incorrect 
form  in  which  it  is  found  in  many  Chapters. 
At  least  from  the  time  when  Cross  presented 
an  engraving  of  this  signet  in  his  Hieroglyphic 
Chart,  and  perhaps  from  a  much  earlier 
perioa,  for  he  may  possibly  have  only  per- 
petuated the  blunder,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented in  most  Chapters  by  a  triangiilar 
plate  of  metal.  Now,  an  unattached  olate 
of  metal,  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  is  al>out 
as  correct  a  representation  of  a  signet  as  a 
walking-cane  is  of  a  piece  of  money.  The 
signet  is  and  alwa^  has  been  a  finger- 
ring,  and  so  it  should 
be  represented  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Chap- 
ter. What  the  peculiar 
device  of  this  signet 
was — for  every  signet 
must  have  a  device — 
we  are  unable  to  show,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  the  Tetragrammaton,  perhaps 
in  its  well-known  abbreviated  form  of  a  yod 
within  a  triangle.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
such  a  device  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
the  symbolism  of  the  Royal  Arch  ritual. 


Significant  Word.  Significant  is  making 
a  sign.  A  significant  word  is  a  sign-making 
word,  or  a  word  that  is  equivalent  to  a  sign; 
so  the  secret  words  used  in  the  different 
decrees  of  Masonry,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  becomes  a  sign  of  the  possession 
of  the  degree,  are  caUed  significant  words. 
Such  a  word  Lenning  calls  "ein  bedeutendes 
Wort,"  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Sign  of  Distress.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  ori^nal  modes  of  recognition  adopted  at 
the  revival  period,  if  not  before.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  earliest  rituals  extant  of  the 
last  century,  and  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Degree  makes  it  evident 
tlutt  it  probably  belongs  to  that  degree. 
The  Craft  in  the  last  centurv  called  it  some- 
times "the  Master's  Clap,"  and  sometimes 
"the  Grand  Sign,"  which  latter  name  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Masons  of  the  present 
century,  who  call  it  the  "Grand  Hailing 
Sign,"  to  indicate  its  use  in  hailing  or  calling 
a  orother  whose  assistance  may  be  needed. 
The  true  form  of  the  sign  has  unfortunately 
been  changed  by  carelessness  or  ignorance 
from  the  ancient  one,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  be  explicit; 
but  it  mav  be  remarked,  that  looking  to  its 
traditional  origin,  the  sign  is  a  defensive 
one,  first  made  in  an  hour  of  attack,  to  give 
protection  to  the  person.  This  is  perfectlv 
represented  by  the  European  and  English 
form,  but  utterly  misrepresented  by  the 
American.  The  German  Kite  of  Schroeder 
attempted  some  years  ago  to  induce  the 
Craft  to  transfer  this  sign  from  the  Third 
to  the  First  Decree.  As  this  would  have 
been  an  evident  innovation,  and  would  have 
contradicted  the  ritual  history  of  its  origin 
and  meaning,  the  attempt  was  not  successful. 

Sfljely  Al.    The  recording  angel  in  Islam. 

Silence.    See  Secrecy  and  Silence, 

Silent  Brotherhood.  Dwellers  in  the 
priories  of  Clugny  and  Hirsan  in  the  eleventh 
century  were  placed  under  rigid  discipline 
as  to  speech.  Those  of  Clupiy  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  signs  for  daily 
intercommunication,  which  system,  by  con- 
sent or  permissal,  granted  after  apphcation 
through  three  special  messengers  from  the 
priory  of  Hirsan,  was  adopted  by  that 
priory  in  all  its  elaborateness,  and  indeed 
enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  well-known 
Abbot  William.  The  doctrine  of  a  perfect 
silence  in  such  extensive  communities  be- 
came noteworthy  in  history.  These  earnest 
and  devoted  men,  imder  strong  discipline, 
as  "Converai  or  oarbati  frcUresy*  were  en- 
couraged by  the  abbeys  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Their  labors  were  conaucted  in  companies  of 
ten  each,  under  deans  of  the  monastery,  who 
were  in  turn  instructed  by  wardens  and 
superiors. 

Siloam  Inscription.  An  inscription  ao- 
cidently  discovered  in  1880  by  a  native 
pupil  of  Mr.  Schick,  a  German  architect, 
who  had  long  settled  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
chiseled  in  the  rode  that  forms  the  southern 
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wall  of  the  channel  which  opens  out  upon 
the  ancient  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  is  partly 
oonceEtled  by  the  water.  The  present  modem 
pool  includes  the  older  reservoir,  supplied 
with  water  by  an  excavated  tunnel,  1703 
yards  long,  communicating  with  the  Spring 
of  the  Virgpin,  which  is  cut  through  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Temple 
Hill.  The  pool  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon 
(Cheesi^nakers)  valley,  which  is  now  fiUed 
with  rubbish,  and  largely  built  over. 

The  inscription  is  on  an  artificial  tablet 
in  the  rode,  about  nineteen  feet  from  the 
opening  upon  the  pool.  The  first  intelli- 
gible copy  was  made  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
whose  admirable  little  work,  called  Fresh 
Lighi  from  the  Ancient  MonumerUe,  gives 
fuU  details.  Dr.  Guthe,  in  March,  1881, 
DOAde  a  complete  facsimile  of  the  six  lines, 
which  read  tnus: 

"(Behold)  the  excavation  I  now  this  is 
the  histoiy  of  the  excavation.  While  the 
excavators  were  still  lifting  up  the  pick, 
each  towards  his  neighbor,  and  while  there 
were  yet  three  cubits  to  (excavate,  there 
was  heard)  the  voice  of  one  man  calling  to 
his  neighbor,  for  there  was  an  excess  in 
the  rock  on  the  right  hand  (and  on  the  left). 
And  aiter  that  on  the  day  of  excavatine, 
tibe  excavators  had  struck  pick  against  pick, 
one  against  the  other,  the  waters  flowed 
from  the  spring  to  the  pool  for  a  distance 
of  1200  cubits.  And  (part)  of  a  cubit  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the 
excavators." 

The  engineering  skill  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  the  work  was  tortuous,  t^<l 
jtt  the  excavators  met  at  the  middle.  There 
IS  no  date,  but  the  form  of  the  letters  show 
the  age  to  be  nearly  that  of  the  Moabite 
stone.  Scholars  place  the  date  during  the 
reiffn  of  Hezekiah.  "He  made  the  pool 
and  the  aqueduct,  and  brought  the  water 
into  the  city."  (2  Kings  xx.  20,  Heb.  B.). 
The  discovery  was  an  important  one.  Prof. 
Bayce  deduces  the  following:  "That  the 
modem  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies  very 
little  of  the  same  ground  as  the  ancient 
one;  the  latter  stood  entirely  on  the  rising 

SQund  to  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley, 
e  norUiem  portion  of  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Mosc|ue  of  Omar,  while 
the  southern  portion  is  uninhabited.  The 
Tyropoeon  valley  itself  must  be  the  Valley 
01  the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  where  the  idolaters 
of  Jerusalem  burnt  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  It  must  be  in  the  southern 
cliff  of  this  valley  that  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  are  situated,''  they  being  buried  under 
the  rubbish  with  which  the  vallev  is  fiUed; 
and  "among  this  mbbish  must  be  the  remains 
of  the  city  and  temple  destroyed  by  Nebuch- 
adnezzar. Here,  as  well  as  in  the  now 
obliterated  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers, 
probably  lie  the  relics  of  the  dynasty  of 
Bavid.'*^ 

Hebrew  inscriptions  of  an  early  date  have 
hitherto  long  been  sou^t  for  in  vain.    Seals 


land  fragmentary  inscriptions  have  here* 
tofore  been  discovered.  Several  of  these 
seals  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  are  regarded  as  memOTuds 
of  the  Jewish  exiles;  but  the  Schick  discovery 
gives  us  a  writing  certainly  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah. 

Sliver  and  Gold.  When  St.  Peter  healed 
the  lame  man  whom  he  met  at  the  ^te 
Beautiful  of  the  Temple,  he  said  to  mm, 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  thee"  (Acts  iii.  6);  and  he  be- 
stowed on  him  the  gift  of  health.  When 
the  pious  pilgrim  be^^  his  way,  through 
all  the  penis  of  a  distant  journey,  to  kneel 
at  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  in  his  passage  through 
poor  and  inhospitable  regions,  a  crust  of 
oread  and  a  draft  of  water  were  oftcoi 
the  only  alms  that  he  received,  lliis  has 
been  ^rmbolized  in  the  ritual  of  reception 
of  a  Knights  Templar,  and  in  it  the  words 
of  St.  Peter  have  been  preserved,  to  be 
applied  to  the  allegorical  pilgrimage  there 
represented. 

Silver  Cord.  In  the  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing description  of  the  body  of  man  suffering 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age  given  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  we 
find  the  expression  "or  ever  the  silver  cord 
be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or 
the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern:  then  snail 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 
Dr.  Clarke  thus  explains  these  beautiful 
metaphors.  The  silver  cord  is  the  spinal 
marrow;  its  loosening  is  the  cessation  of 
all  nervous  sensibility;  the  golden  bowl  is 
the  brain,  which  is  rendered  unfit  to  peiv 
form  its  functions  by  the  approach  of  death; 
the  pitcher  means  the  great  vein  which 
carries  the  blood  to  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  here  called  the  foimtain;  by  the 
wheel  is  meant  the  great  artery  whicn  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  Id't  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  here  designated  as  the  cistern. 
This  collection  of  metaphors  is  a  part  of 
the  Scripture  reading  in  the  Third  Degree, 
and  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
those  sublime  ceremonies  whose  object  is 
to  teach  symbolically  the  resurrection  and 
life  etemal. 

Slmorgh.  A  monstrous  griffin,  guardian 
of  the  Persian  mysteries. 

SlnaL  A  mountain  of  Arabia  between  the 
horns  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  place  where 
Moses  received  the  Law  horn  Jehovah, 
and  where  he  was  directed  to  construct 
the  tabernacle.  Hence,  says  Lenning,  the 
Scottish  Masons  make  Mt.  Sinai  a  symbol 
of  tmth.  Of  the  high  degrees,  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  of  the  Ajicient  and 
Accepted  Rite,  or  the  Chief  and  the  Prince 
of  the  Tabernacle,  refer  in  their  rituals  to 
this  moimtain  and  the  Tabernacle  there 
constructed. 

Sir*  This  is  the  distinctive  title  given  to  the 
possessors  of  the  degrees  of  Masonic  kni£hl>- 
hood,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  hemdk 
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wage.  The  word  ''knight"  is  sometimes 
interposed  between  the  title  and  the  per- 
sonal name,  as,  for  example,  ''Sir  Kmght 
Jolm  Smith."  English  knights  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  word  JrateTf  or  brother, 
a  usage  which  to  some  extent  is  being  adopted 
in  America.  English  Knights  Templar 
have  been  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
title  Sir  because  legal  enactments  made 
the  use  of  titles  not  granted  by  the  crown 
unlawful.  But  there  is  no  such  law  in 
America.  The  addition  of  Sir  to  the  names 
of  all  Knights  is  accounted,  sa3rs  Ashmole, 
"parcel  of  their  style."  The  use  of  it  is 
as  old,  certainly,  as  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
old  French  Sirey  meaning  Seigneur ^  or  Lord, 

Slrat»  As  or  Al.    See  Al-Sirai. 

SIroc.    yrsZ).   A  significant  word,  formerly 

used  in  the  Order  of  High  Priesthood  in  Amer- 
ica. It  signifies  a  shoe-latchet,  and  refers  to 
the  declaration  of  Abraham  to  Melchizedek, 
that  of  the  goods  which  had  been  captured  he 
would  "  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe- 
latchet"  (Genesis  xiv.  23),  that  is,  nothing 
even  of  the  slightest  value.  The  introduction 
of  this  word  into  some  of  the  lower  capitular 
degrees  is  a  recent  error  of  ignorant  ritualists. 

Sister  Lodges.  Lodg^es  are  so  called  which 
are  in  Uie  same  Masonic  jurisdiction,  and  owe 
obedience  to  the  same  Grand  Lodge. 

Sisters  by  Adoption.  In  the  Lodges  of 
the  Frendi  Adoptive  Rite  this  is  the  title  bv 
whidi  the  female  members  are  designated. 
The  female  members  of  all  androgynous  de- 
grees are  sisters,  as  the  male  members  are 
brethren. 

Sisters  of  the  Gild.  The  attempt  of  a 
few  writers  to  maintain  that  women  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Medieval  confraternities  of 
Masons  fails  to  be  substantiated  for  want  of 
sufficient  proof.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  Old 
Constitutions  indicates  that  none  but  men. 
under  the  titles  of  "brethren"  and  "fellows," 
were  admitted  into  these  Masonic  gilds;  and 
the  first  code  of  charges  adopted  at  the  revival 
in  1717,  declares  that  "the  persons  admitted 
members  of  a  Lodge  must  be  good  and  true 
men  ...  no  women,  etc."  The  opinion  that 
women  were  originally  admitted  into  the  Ma- 
sonic gild,  as  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  into 
some  of  the  others,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that,  in  what  is  called  the  "York  MS.,  No.  4," 
whose  date  as  afBxed  to  the  roll  is  1693,  we  find 
the  following  words:  "The  one  of  the  elders 
takeing  the  Booke,  and  that  bee  or  shee  that 
is  to  be  made  mason  shall  lay  their  hands 
theron,  and  the  charge  shall  be  ^ven."  But 
in  the  "Alnwick  MS.,"  which  is  mserted  as  a 
Preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Lodge  at  Aln- 
wick, bcgpnning  September  29, 1701,  and  which 
manuscript  was  therefore  probably  at  least 
contemporary  with  that  of  York,  we  find  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  following  words: 
"Then  shall  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  them 
all  hold  a  book  that  he  or  they  may  lay  his  or 
Uieir  hands  upon  the  said  Book,"  etc.  Again, 
In  the  "Grand  Lodge,  No.  1,  MS.,"  whose 
dftte  is  1583,  we  meet  with  the  regulation  in 


Latin  thus:  "Tunc  unus  ex  senioribus  teneat 
librum  et  ille  vel  illi  apposuerunt  manus  sub 
hbrum  et  tunc  prsecepta  deberent  legi."  This 
was  no  doubt  the  onginal  form  of  which  the 
writer  of  the  York  MS.  gives  a  translation, 
and  either  through  ignorance  or  clerical  care- 
lessness, the  "ille  vel  ilh,"  instead  of  ^  or 
Ihey^  has  been  translated  he  or  she.  Besides, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  charges  in  the  York 
MS.  clearly  shows  that  they  were  intended  for 
men  only.  A  woman  could  scarcely  have 
been  required  to  swear  that  she  "would  not 
take  her  fellow's  wife  in  villainy,"  nor  make 
anyone  a  Mason  unless  "  he  has  his  ri^t 
limbs  as  a  man  ought  to  have."  It  cannotoe 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  a  mistranslation 
of  a  single  letter,  by  which  an  a  was  taken  for 
an  e,  thus  changing  iUe  into  ilia,  or  he  into  she, 
that  the  Masonic  gild  admitted  women  into 
a  craft  whose  labors  were  to  hew  heayy  stones 
and  to  ascend  tall  scaffolds.  Such  never 
could  have  been  the  case  in  Operative  Ma- 
sonrv. 

There  is,  however,  abimdant  evidence  that 
in  the  other  gilds,  or  Uvery  companies  of  Eng- 
land, women  or  sisters  were  aamittcd  to  the 
freedom  of  the  company.  Herbert  (HiML 
Ldv,  Comv.f  xi.,  83)  thinks  that  the  custom  was 
borrowed,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Compan- 
ieSj  by  Edward  III.  from  the  ecclesiastical  or 
rehgious  gilds,  which  were  often  composed  of 
both  sexes.  6ut  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  evidence  that  the  usage  was  extended  to 
the  building  corporations  or  Freemasons' 
gilds.  A  woman  might  be  a  female  grocer  or 
haberdasher,  but  she  could  hardly  penorm  the 
duties  of  a  female  builder. 

''  Sit  Lux  et  Lux  Fult."  A  motto  fre- 
quently used  in  Masonry,  althou^  some- 
times written,  "Lux  Fiat  et  Lux  Fit/'  signi- 
fying. "Let  there  be  li^ht,  and  there  was 
hght";  the  strict  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
continues,  "And  the  Lord  took  care  of  the 
hght,  t^at  it  was  useful,  and  he  divided  the 
hght  from  the  darkness." 

Situation  of  the  Lodge.  A  Lodge  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  always  situated  due  east  and  west, 
for  reasons  which  are  detailed  in  the  articles 
East  and  Oriento^ion,  which  see. 

Sl¥an.    QTO,)    The  ninth  month  of  the 

Hebrew  civil  year,  corresponding  with  the 
months  May  and  June,  beginning  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  former. 

Six  Lights.  The  six  lights  of  Symbolic 
Masonry  are  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  lAahts,  winch  see.  In  the  American  sys- 
tem of  the  Royal  Arch  there  is  no  symbol  of 
the  kind,  but  m  the  English  system  there  are 
six  lights — ^three  lesser  and  three  greater — 
placed  in  the  form  of  two  interlaced  triangles. 
The  three  lesser  represent  the  Patriarcnal, 
Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations;  the 
three  ^:^ter  the  Creative,  Preservative,  and 
Destructive  power  of  God.  The  four  lesser 
triangles,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
two  great  triangles,  are  emblematic  of  the 
four  oe^ees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry. 

Six  Periods.  The  Great  Architect's  Six 
Periods  constituted  a  part  of  the  old  Preston* 
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ian  lecture  in  the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree.  It 
referred  to  the  six  days  of  creation,  the  six 
periods  being  the  six  days.  It  no  longer  forms 
a  part  of  the  lecture  as  modified  by  Hemming 
in  England,  although  Oliver  devotes  a  chapter 
in  his  Historical  Landmarks  to  this  subject. 
It  was  most  probably  at  one  time  taught  in 
America  before  Webb  modified  and  abridged 
the  Prestonian  lectures,  for  Hardie  gives  the 
"Six  Periods"  in  full  in  his  Monitor,  which 
was  published  in  1818.  The  Webb  lecture, 
now  practised  in  this  country ,  comprehends 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Six  rerioos,  which 
make  a  closely  printed  pase  in  Browne's 
Master  Key,  in  these  few  words:  ''  In  six  days 
God  creat^  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
rested  upon  the  seventh  day;  the  seventh, 
therefore,  our  ancient  brethren  consecrated 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  their  labors;  thereby  en- 
Joying  frequent  opportimities  to  contemplate 
the  glorious  works  of  creation,  and  to  adore 
their  great  Creator." 

Skeleton.  A  e^bol  of  death.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  often  introduced  a  skeleton 
in  their  leasts  to  remind  the  revelers  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  their  enjoyments,  and  to 
teach  them  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.  As  such  an  admonitory  «ymbol  it  is 
used  in  some  of  the  high  degrees. 

Sldrret*  In  the  English  sjrstem  the  skirret 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Master  Mason. 
It  is  an  implement  which  acts  on  a  center-pin, 
whence  a  Ime  is  drawn,  chalked,  and  struck  to 
mark  out  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the 
intended  structure.  Symbolically,  it  points 
to  us  that  straight  and  undeviating  Ime  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  our  piuBuits  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Sacred  Law.  The  skirret  is  not 
used  in  the  American  system. 

Skull*  The  skull  as  a  symbol  is  not  used 
in  Masonry  except  in  Masonic  Templarism, 
where  it  is  a  symbol  of  mortality.  Among 
the  articles  of  accusation  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
the  bishops  and  papal  commissaries  upon 
which  to  examine  thelCnights  Templar,  those 
from  the  forty-second  to  the  fift}r-seventh 
refer  to  the  human  skull,  ''cranium  hu- 
manum,"  which  the  Templars  were  accused 
of  using  in  their  reception,  and  worshiping  as 
an  idol.  It  is  possible  that  the  Old  Templars 
made  use  of  tne  skuU  in  their  ceremony  of 
reception;  but  Modem  Templars  will  readily 
acquit  their  predecessors  of  tne  crime  of  idof- 
atiy,  and  find  in  their  use  of  a  skull  a  sym- 
bohc  design.    (SeeBaphomet.) 

Skull  and  Cross-bones.  They  are  a  sym- 
bol of  mortality  and  death,  and  are  so  used 
by  heralds  in  funeral  achievements.  As  the 
means  of  inciting  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  most  solenm  subjects,  the  skuU  and 
cross-bones  are  used  in  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
flection in  the  French  and  Scottish  Rites,  and 
in  iJl  those  degrees  where  that  Chamber  con- 
stitutes a  piurt  of  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
of  initiation. 

Slander.  Inwood,  in  his  sermon  on 
"Union  Amongst  Masons."  says:  "To  de- 
fame our  brother^  or  suffer  nim  to  be  defamed, 
without  interestmg  oiurselves  for  the  preser- 


vation of  his  name  and  character,  there  is 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  be  formed. 
Defamation  is  always  wicked.  Slander  and 
evil  speaking  are  the  pests  of  civil  society,  are 
the  disgrace  of  every  decree  of  religious  pro- 
fession, are  the  poisonous  Dane  of  idlbrotherly 
love." 

Slaye.    See  Free  Bom. 

Slip*  This  technical  expression  in  Ameri- 
can Masonry,  but  mostly  confined  to  the 
Western  States,  and  not  generally  used,  is  of 
very  recent  origin;  and  both  the  action  and 
the  word  most  probably  sprang  up,  with  a  few 
other  innovations,  intended  as  especial  meth- 
ods of  precaution,  about  the  time  of  the  anti- 
Masomc  excitement. 

Sloane  Manuscripts.  There  are  three 
copies  of  the  Old  Constitutions  whidi  bear 
this  name.  All  of  them  were  found  in  the 
British  Museum  among  the  heterogeneous 
collection  ofpapers  which  were  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  first,  which  is 
known  in  the  Museum  as  No.  3848,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  the  copies  extant  of  the 
Old  Constitutions.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  date 
is  certified  by  the  following  subscription: 
'  *  Finis  p.  me  Eduardu  Sankey  decLmo  sexto  die 
Octobns  Anno  Domini  1646."  It  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  from  an  exact  tran- 
script of  the  original,  by  Bro.  Hughan  in  his 
Old  Charoes  of  Uie  British  Freemasons.  The 
second  Sloane  MS.  is  known  in  the  British 
Museum  as  No.  3323.  It  is  in  a  kurge  folio 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
leaves,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  has  written,  "Loose  papers  of  mine 
Concerning  Curiosities."  There  are  many 
Manuscripts  by  different  hands.  The  Ma- 
sonic one  is  subscribed  "H»c  scripta  fue- 
runt  p.  me  Thomam  Martin,  1659,"  and  this 
fixes  the  date.  It  consists  of  three  leaves  of 
paper  six  inches  by  seven  and  a  half,  is  writt^i 
m  a  small,  neat  hand,  and  endorsed  "Free 
Masonry."  It  was  first  publish^,  in  1871,  by 
Bro.  Hudban  in  his  Masonic  Sketches  and  Re^ 
prints.  The  Rev.  Bro.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford 
thinks  this  an  "indifferent  copy  of  the  former 
one."  But  this  seems  unlikely.  The  entire 
omission  of  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft"  from 
the  time  of  Lamech  to  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple, including  the  important  "L^end  of  Eu- 
clid," all  of  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  MS. 
No.  3848,  together  with  a  great  many  verbal 
discrepancies,  and  a  total  difference  in  the 
eighteenth  charge,  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  former  MS.  never  was  seen,  or  at 
least  copied,  by  the  writer  of  the  latter.  Chi 
the  whole,  it  is,  from  this  very  omission, 
one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Constitutions. 

The  third  Sloane  MS.  is  really  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  those  that 
have  been  heretofore  discovered.  A  portion 
of  it^  a  small  portion,  was  inserted  by  Findel 
in  his  History  of  Freemasonry :  but  the  whole 
has  been  since  published  in  tne  Voice  of  Ma^ 
sonry,  a  periodical  printed  at  Chicago  in  1872. 
The  number  of  the  MS.  in  the  Britiw  Museum 
is  3329,  and  Mr.  Hughan  places  itc  date  at 
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from  1640  to  1700;  but  he  says  that  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Sims,  of  the  British  Musemn,  ag^ 
in  stating  that  it  is ''  probably  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  But  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woooford  mentions  a  great  authority  on 
MSS.,  who  declares  it  to  be  '*  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century."  Findel 
thinks  it  originated  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth oenturv^  and  **  that  it  was  found  among 
the  papers  which  Dr.  Plot  left  behind  him  on 
his  cieath,  and  was  one  of  the  sources  whence 
his  communications  on  Freemasonry  were 
derived."  It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Old  Ck>n- 
stitutions,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  Manuscripts^  but  is  a  description 
of  the  ritual  of  the  society  of  Free  Operative 
Masons  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 
This  it  is  that  makes  it  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution to  ^e  history  of  Freemasonry,  and 
renders  it  so  important  that  its  precise  date 
should  be  fixed. 

Smaragdlne,  Tablet  of  Hermes.  The 
foundation  of  Hermetic  knowledge,  with  an 
unknown  author.  Translated  in  the  CEdipus 
^gypiiacus. 

Smithy  €reorge«  Captain  George  Smith 
was  a  Mason  of  some  distinction  during  the 
latter  pui;  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Al- 
though bom  in  Engliuid,  he  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  military  service  of  Prussia,  being 
connected  with  noble  families  of  that  kingdom. 
During  his  residence  on  the  Continent  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  initiated  in  one  of  the  Ger- 
man Lod^.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  published,  in 
1779,  a  Universal  Military  Dictionary,  and,  in 
1783,  ABibliotheca  MUiUxri%. 

He  devoted  much  attention  to  Masonic 
studies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  work- 
man in  the  Royal  Military  Lodge  at  Wool- 
wich, of  which  he  was  for  four  years  the  Mas- 
ter. During  his  Mastership  the  Lodge  had, 
on  one  occasion,  been  opened  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  and  some  persons  who  were 
confined  there  were  initiated.  For  this  the 
Master  and  brethren  were  censured,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  declared  that  ''it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Masonry  for  any  Free- 
mason's Lod^e  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  passing,  or  raising  Masons,  m  any 
prison  or  place  of  confinement."  (ConttitU' 
<um«,  1784,  p.  349.)  Smith  was  appointed  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  1778,  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Kent,  and  on  that  occasion 
deUv^^  his  Inaugural  Charge  before  the 
Lodge  of  Friendship  at  Dover.  He  also  drew 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  ]i;ovemment  of  the 
province,  which  was  published  in  1781.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  Junior  Grand  Warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodge^  but  objections  having 
been  made  by  Heseltine,  the  Grand  Secretary, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  no  very 
kind  feeling,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  could 
hold  two  offices  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  Smith 
resigned  at  the  next  ciuarterly  communication. 
As  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  was 
really  no  law  forbidding  the  holdiiu^  of  two 
offices,  its  impropriety  was  so  maniiest,  that 


the  Grand  Lodse  adopted  a  regulation  that 
"it  is  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  this  soci- 
e^  for  any  brother  to  hold  more  than  one 
office  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  same  time." 
(CorwiiititioTW,  1784,  p  336.)  Captain  Smith, 
in  1783,  published  a  work  entitled  The  Use  ana 
Abuse  of  Freemasonry:  a  work  oj  the  greatest 
utility  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Society  ^  to  Mankind 
in  general,  and  to  the  Ladies  in  particTdar,  The 
interest  to  the  ladies  consists  in  some  twenty 
pages,  in  which  he  gives  the  "Ancient  and 
Modem  reasons  why  the  ladies  have  never 
been  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Freema- 
sons," a  section  the  omission  of  which  would 
scarcely  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  work 
or  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

The  work  of  Smith  would  not  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  advanced  progress  of  Masonic 
knowledge,  enhance  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  But  at  the  time  when  it  appeared, 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  Masonic  hterature 
— ^Anderson,  Calcott,  Hutchinson,  and  Ptes- 
ton  being  the  only  authors  of  any  repute  that 
had  as  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  Masonry. 
There  was  much  historical  information  con- 
tained within  its  pages,  and  some  few  su^yres- 
tive  thoughts  on  the  symbolism  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  Order.  To  the  Craft  of  that  day 
the  book  was  therefore  necessary  and  useful. 
Nothing,  indeed,  proves  the  necessity  of  such 
a  work  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  refused  its  sanction  to  the  publication 
on  the  general  ground  of  opposition  to  Ma- 
sonic literature.  Noorthouck  (ConstituHons, 
1784,  p.  347),  in  commenting  on  the  refusal  of 
a  sanction,  says: 

"No  particular  objection  being  stated 
against  tne  above-mentioned  work,  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  is,  that  a  sanction  was  refused 
on  the  f^eral  principle  that,  considering  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  Lodges,  where  r^ular 
instruction  and  suitable  exercises  are  ever 
ready  for  all  brethren  who  zealously  aspire  to 
improve  in  masonical  knowledge,  new  publi- 
cations are  unnecessaiy  on  a  subject  which 
books  cannot  teach.  Indeed,  the  tempta- 
tions to  authorship  have  effected  a  strange 
revolution  of  sentiments  since  the  year  1720, 
when  even  anOent  manuscripts  were  destroyed, 
to  prevent  their  appearance  in  a  printed  Book 
of  Constitutions!  for  the  principal  materials 
in  this  very  work,  then  so  much  drc»ded,  have 
since  been  retailed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  to 
give  consequence  to  fanciful  productions  that 
might  have  been  safely  withheld,  without 


sensible  injury,  either  to  the  Fraternity  or  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  writers." 

To  dispel  such  darkness  almost  amr  sort  of 
book  should  have  been  acceptable.  The  work 
was  published  without  the  sanction,  and  the 
Craft  being  wiser  than  their  representatives 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  edition  was  speedily 
exhausted. 

In  1785  Captain  Smith  was  expelled  from 
the  Society  for  "uttering  an  instrument  pur- 
porting to  DC  a  certificate  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
recommending  two  distressed  Brethren." 

Dr.  Oliver  {Rev.  of  a  Sg.,  p.  215)  describes 
Captain  Smith  as  a  man  "plain  in  speech  and 
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manners,  but  honourable  and  upright  in  his 
d^ingSi  and  an  active  and  zealous  Mason." 
It  is  probable  that  he  died  about  the  end  of  the 
last  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Smitten  Builder.  The  old  lectures  used 
to  say:  "The  veil  of  the  Temple  is  rent,  the 
builder  U  smiHen,  and  we  are  raised  from  the 
tomb  of  transgression."  Hutchinson,  and 
after  him  Oliver,  apply  the  expression,  "Tae 
smitten  builder,"  to  the  crucified  Savior,  and 
define  it  as  a  sjrmbol  of  his  Divine  mediation; 
but  the  general  interpretation  of  the  symbol  is, 
that  it  refers  to  death  as  the  necessary  pre- 
cursor of  immortaUty.  In  this  sense,  the 
9miUen  builder  presents,  like  evep'  other  part 
of  the  Third  Degree,  the  symbolic  instruction 
of  Eternal  Life. 

SnoWy  John*  A  distinguished  lecturer  on 
Masonry,  who  was  principally  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  system  of  Webb,  of  whom 
he  was  a  pupil,  into  the  Lodges  of  the  West- 
em  States.  He  was  also  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  was  the  founder 
and  first  Grand  Commander  of  the  first  Grand 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  in  the  same 
State.  He  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  February  25.  1780;  wa^  initiated  into 
Freemasonry  in  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  of 
Providence,  in  1809;  and  died  May  16,  1852, 
at  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Snows.    See  Rains. 

Social  Character  of  Freemasonry.  Free- 
masonry attracts  our  attention  as  a  great 
SOCIAL  Institution.  Laying  aside  for  the  time 
those  artificial  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth, 
which,  however,  are  necessary  in  the  world  to 
the  r^^ular  progression  of  society,  its  members 
meet  m  their  Lodges  on  one  common  level  of 
brotherhood  and  equality.  There  virtue  and 
talent  alone  claim  and  receive  preeminence, 
and  the  great  object  of  all  is  to  see  who  can 
best  work  and  best  agree.  There  friendship 
and  fraternal  affection  are  strenuously  incul- 
cated and  assiduously  cultivated,  and  that 
ffreat  mystic  tie  is  established  which  peculiarly 
distin^^iushes  the  society.  Hence  is  it  that 
Washmgton  has  declared  that  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  Masonic  Institution  is  to  en- 
utfge  the  sphere  of  social  happiness,  and  its 

grand  object  to  promote  the  nappinees  of  the 
umanrace. 

Sodas.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Order  of 
Strict  Observance. 

Sodalities.  Societies  or  companies  of 
friends  or  companions  assembled  toother  for  a 
special  purpose.  Such  confratermties,  under 
tne  name  of  SodalUia,  were  established  in 
Rome,  by  Cato  the  Censor,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  members.  As  their  pro- 
ceedings were  secret,  they  gave  offense  to  the 
government,  and  were  suppressed,  80  b.c,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  but  were  aft»:wara  re- 
stored by  a  law  of  Clodius. 

Soflsm.  The  Sofis  were  a  mystical  sect 
which  greatly  prevailed  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  especially  m  Persia,  whose  religious  faith 
was  supposed  by  most  writers  to  embody 
the  secret  doctrine  of  Mohammedanism.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  (Jliat.  Pers.,  ch.  xx.)  says  that 


they  have  among  them  great  numbers  of  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men  of  Persia  and  the  East^ 
and  since  his  time  the  sect  has  greatly  in* 
creased. 

The  name  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Greek  ^w^a.  wisdom;  and.  Malcolm  states 
that  they  also  bore  the  name  of  pkUosavSe. 
in  which  we  may  readily  detect  the  word 
philosophers.  He  says  also:  "  The  Moham- 
medan Sofis  have  endeavored  to  connect  their 
mystic  faith  with  the  doctrine  of  their  prophet, 
who,  th^  assert,  was  himself  an  accomplished 
Sofi."  The  principal  Sofi  writers  are  famiUar 
with  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and 
their  most  important  works  abound  with 
quotations  from  the  latter.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
compares  the  school  of  Sofism  with  that  of 
Pythagoras.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  Sofism  and  Gnosti- 
cism, and  all  the  features  of  the  Sofic  initia- 
tion remind  us  very  forcibly  of  those  of  the 
Masonic.  The  obiect  of  the  system  is  the 
attainment  of  TnUhf  and  the  novice  is  invited 
''to  embark  on  the  sea  of  doubt,''  that  is,  to 
commence  his  investigations,  which  are  to 
end  in  its  discovery. 

There  are  four  stages  or  degrees  of  initia- 
tion: the  first  is  merely  prelimmary,  and  the 
initiate  is  required  to  observe  the  ordinary 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  relidon  for  the  sake  of 
the  vulgar,  who  do  not  understand  their  eso- 
teric meaning.  In  the  Second  Degree  he  is 
said  to  enter  the  pale  of  Sofism,  and  exchanges 
these  external  ntes  for  a  spiritual  worship. 
The  Third  Degree  is  that  of  Wisdonif  and  he 
who  reaches  it  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
supernatural  knowledge,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  anfi^Is.  The  Fourtn  and  last  d^ee  is 
called  Truth,  for  he  has  now  reached  it.  and 
has  become  completely  united  with  Deity. 
They  have,  says  Malcolm,  secrets  and  mys- 
teries in  every  stage  or  degree  which  are  never 
revealed  to  the  profane,  and  to  reveal  which 
would  be  a  crime  of  tne  deepest  turpitude. 
The  tenets  of  the  sect,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
known  to  the  world,  are,  according  to  Sir  Will- 
iam Jones  (Asiat.  Researches^  ii.,  62),  ''that 
nothing  exists  absolutely  but  God;  that  the 
human  soul  is  an  emanation  of  his  essence, 
and,  though  divided  for  a  time  from  its  heav- 
^y  source,  will  be  finally  reunited  with  it; 
that  the  highest  possible  happiness  wiU  arise 
from  its  reunion;  and  that  the  chief  good  of 
mankind  in  this  transitory  world  consists  in  as 
perfect  a  union  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the 
mcumbrances  of  a  mortal  frame  wiU  allow." 
It  is  evident  that  an  investigation  of  the  true 
system  of  these  Eastern  mysteries  must  be  an 
interesting  subject  of  in<]uiry  to  the  student  of 
Freemasonry;  for  Higgins  is  hardly  too  en- 
thusiastic in  supposing  them  to  be  the  ancient 
Freemasons  of  Mohammedanism.  His  views 
are  thus  expressed  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
AnacalypsiSf  p.  301 :  a  wonderful  work — ^won- 
derful tor  the  vast  and  varied  learning  that  it 
exhibits;  but  still  more  so  for  the  Dold  and 
strange  theories  which,  however  unt^iable, 
are  defended  with  all  the  powers  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  intellect. 
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"The  circumstances/'  he  says,  "of  the  grada- 
tion of  ranks,  the  initiation,  and  the  head  of 
the  Order  in  Persia  being  called  Grand  Master, 
raise  a  presumption  that  the,  Sofis  were,  in 
reality,  the  Order  of  Masons." 

Without  subscribing  at  once  to  the  theory  of 
Higgins,  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  coin- 
cidences existing  between  the  customs  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  Sofis  and  those  of  the  Free- 
masons, and  we  would  naturally  be  curious  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  close  communica- 
tion which  existed  at  various  times  during  the 
Crusades  between  this  Mohanmiedan  sect  of 
philosophers  and  the  Christian  Order  of  Tem- 
plars. 

Mr.  C.  W.  King,  in  his  learned  treatise  on 
the  Gnostics,  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  idea 
of  this  connection  between  the  Templars  and 
the  Sofis.  He  says  that,  "inasmuch  as  these 
Sofia  were  composed  exclusively  of  the  learnt 
amongst  the  Persians  and  Synans,  and  learn- 
ing at  that  time  meant  little  more  than  a  pro- 
ficiency in  medicine  and  astrology,  the  two 
points  that  brought  the  Eastern  sages  into 
amicable  contact  with  their  barbarous  invad- 
ers from  the  West,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
latter  may  have  imbibed  the  secret  doctrines 
simultaneously  with  the  science  of  those  who 
were  their  instructors  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  science  and  art.  The  Sofi  doctrine  involved 
the  grand  idea  of  one  tmiversal  creed,  which 
could  be  secretly  held  under  any  profession  of 
an  outward  faith:  and  in  fact  took  virtually 
the  same  view  of  reli^ous  systems  as  that  in 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  had  regarded 
such  matters.'' 

Sottas*  Students  in  the  universities  of 
Islam. 

So  Help  Me  God*  The  usual  obsecration 
or  imprecation  affixed  in  modem  times  to 
oaths,  and  meaning,  "  May  God  so  help  me  as 
I  keep  this  vow." 

Sojourner*    See  Principal  Sojourner. 

Soldiers  of  Christ*  Milites  Christi  is  the 
title  by  which  St.  Bernard  addressed  his  ex- 
hortations to  the  Knights  Templar.  They 
are  also  called  in  some  of  the  old  documents, 
"MUUia  Templi  SaUmorna,"  The  Chivalry  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon;  but  their  ancient 
statutes  were  entitled  "Regida  vauperum 
commiHUmtan  Templi  SalomoniSf**  The  Rule 
of  the  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon;  and  this  is  the  title  by  which  tiiey 
are  now  most  generally  designated. 

Soil  Sanetlsslmo  Saerum*  ("Sacred  to 
the  most  holy  Sun.")  Mentioned  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Solomon*  In  writing  the  life  of  King  Solo- 
mon from  a  Masonic  pomt  of  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  omit  a  r^erence  to  the  legends 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Masonic 
system.  But  the  writer,  who,  with  this  pre- 
liminary notice,  embodies  them  in  his  sketcn  of 
tiie  career  of  the  wise  Kin^  of  Israel,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  belief  in 
their  authenticitv.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Masonic  biographer  to  relate  all  that  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Solomon;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 


severer  critic  to  seek  to  separate  out  of  all 
these  materials  that  which  is  historical  from 
that  which  is  merely  mythical,  and  to  assign 
to  the  former  all  that  is  valuable  as  fact,  and 
to  the  latter  all  that  is  equally  valuable  as 
symbolism. 

Solomon,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
David  and  Bathsheba,  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom  2089  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  1015  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  the  youthful  monarch  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  the  decision  of  a  legal 
question  of  some  difficulty,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited the  first  promise  of  that  wise  judg- 
ment for  which  he  was  ever  afterward  dm- 
tinjzuished. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  Solomon's  life, 
and  the  one  wnich  most  intimately  connects 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion, was  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Jehovah. 
This,  too,  had  been  a  favorite  design  of  his 
father  David.  For  this  purpose,  that  mon- 
arch, long  before  his  death,  had  numbered  the 
workmen  whom  he  found  in  his  kingdom;  had 
appointed  the  overseers  of  the  work,  the  hew- 
ers of  stones,  and  the  bearers  of  buidens;  had 
prepared  a  great  quantity  of  brass,  iron,  and 
cedar;  and  had  amassed  an  immense  treasure 
with  which  to  support  the  enterprise.  But 
on  consulting  witn  the  prophet  Nathan,  he 
learned  from  that  holy  man,  that  although  the 

Eious  intention  was  pleasing  to  God,  ^et  that 
e  would  not  be  permitted  to  carry  it  mto  exe- 
cution, and  the  Divine  prohibition  was  pro- 
claimed in  these  emphatic  words:  ''Thounast 
shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great 
wars;  thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  unto  my 
name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood 
upon  the  earth  in  my  sight."  The  task  was, 
therefore,  reserved  for  the  more  peaceful  Solo- 
mon, his  son  and  successor. 

Hence,  when  David  was  about  to  die,  he 
charged  Solomon  to  build  the  Temple  of  God 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  received  the  king- 
dom. He  also  gave  him  directions  in  relation 
to  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  and  put 
into  his  possession  the  monev,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  talents  of  ^Id  and  ten  times 
that  amoimt  of  silver,  which  he  had  collected 
and  laid  aside  for  defraying  the  expense. 

Solomon  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
of  Israel,  when  he  prepared  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  pious  designs  of  his  predecessor. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  King  of 
Tvre,  the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  his  father. 
The  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  subjects  of 
Hiram,  had  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
great  architectural  skill;  and,  in  fact,  many  of 
them,  as  the  members  of  a  mystic  operative 
society,  the  fraternity  of  Dionysian  artificers, 
had  long  monopolized  the  profession  of  build- 
ing in  Asia  Mmor.  The  Jews,  on  the  con- 
tnury ,  were  rather  more  eminent  for  their  mili- 
tary valor  than  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  hence  Kin^  Solomon  at  once 
conceived  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid 
of  these  foreign  architecte,  if  he  expected  to 
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oomplete  the  edifice  he  waa  about  to  ereet» 
either  in  a  reasonable  time  or  with  the  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  appropriate  to  the 
sacred  object  for  which  it  was  mtended.  For 
this  purpose  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Kmg  Miram: 

"Know  thou  that  my  father  would  have 
built  a  temple  to  God,  but  was  hindered  by 
wars  and  continual  expeditions^  for  he  did  not 
leave  off  to  overthrow  nis  enemies  tiU  he  made 
them  all  subject  to  tribute.  But  I  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  peace  I,  at  present, 
enjoy,  and  on  that  account  I  am  at  leisure, 
and  aesign  to  build  a  house  to  God,  for  Goa 
foretold  to  my  father,  that  such  a  house  should 
be  built  by  me:  wherefore  I  desire  thee  to  send 
some  of  toy  subjects  with  mine  to  Mount  Leb- 
anon, to  cut  down  timber,  for  the  Sidonians 
are  more  skilful  than  our  people  in  cutting  of 
wood.  As  for  wages  to  the  hewers  of  wood, 
I  will  pay  whatever  price  thou  shalt  deter* 
mine.'' 

Hiram,  mindful  of  the  former  amity  and  alli- 
ance that  had  existed  between  himself  and 
David,  was  disposed  to  extend  the  friendship 
he  had  felt  for  the  father  to  the  son,  and  re- 
plied, therefore,  to  the  letter  of  Solomon  in  the 
following  epistle: 

"It  is  fit  to  bless  God  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted thy  father's  government  to  thee,  who 
art  a  wise  man  endowed  with  all  virtues.  As 
for  myself.  I  rejoice  at  the  condition  thou  art 
in,  and  wiU  be  subservient  to  thee  in  all  that 
thou  sendest  to  me  about;  for  when,  by  my 
subjects,  I  have  cut  down  many  and  large 
trees  of  cedar  and  cypress  wood,  I  will  send 
them  to  sea,  and  will  order  my  subjects  to 
make  floats  of  them,  and  to  sail  to  what  places 
soever  of  thy  oountrv  thou  shalt  desire,  and 
leave  them  there,  after  which  thy  subjects 
may  carry  them  to  Jerusalem.  But  do  thou 
take  care  to  procure  us  com  for  this  timber, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of,  because  we  in- 
habit in  an  island." 

Hiram  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  assistance  which  he  had  thus  given:  and 
accordingly  we  are  informed  that  Solomon 
received  thirty-three  thousand  six  himdred 
workmen  from  Tyre,  besides  a  sufficient  quan- 
ti^  of  timber  and  stone  to  construct  tiie  edi- 
fice which  he  was  about  to  erect.  EEiram  sent 
him,  also,  a  far  more  important  gift  than  either 
men  or  materials,  in  the  person  of  an  able  ar- 
chitect, "a  curious  and  cimning  workman," 
whose  skill  and  experience  were  to  be  exer- 
cised in  superintending  the  labors  of  the  craft, 
and  in  adorning  and  beautif  3ang  the  building. 
Of  this  personage,  whose  name  was  also  Hiram, 
and  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fieemasonry,  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Hiram  Ahif,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

King  Solomon  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  the 
Hebrew  month  Zif,  which  answers  to  the 
twenty-^rst  of  April,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2992,  and  1012  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Advised  in  all  the  details,  as  Masonic  tradition 
infonns  us,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  counsels 


of  Huram,  King  of  T^pe,  and  Hiram  Abif ,  whoy 
with  himself,  constituted  at  that  time  the 
three  Grand  Masters  of  the  Craft.  Solomon 
made  every  arrangement  in  the  disposition 
and  government  of  the  workmen,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  wages,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  concord  and  harmony  which  should  insure 
despatch  in  the  execution  and  success  in  the 
r^nolt. 

To  Hiram  Abif  was  entrusted  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  building,  while  subor- 
dinate stations  were  assigned  to  other  eminent 
artists,  whose  names  and  offices  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  the  Order. 

In  short,  the  utmost  perfection  of  human 
wisdom  was  displayed  by  this  enli|^tened 
monarch  in  the  disposition  of  everything  that 
related  to  the  construction  of  the  stupendous 
edifice.  Men  of  the  most  comprehensive 
minds,  imbued  with  the  greatest  share  of  zeal 
and  f ervencrjr,  and  inspired  with  the  strongest 
fidelity  to  his  interests,  were  employed  as  mas- 
ters to  instruct  and  superintend  the  workmen; 
while  those  who  labored  in  inferior  stations 
were  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  promise  of 
promotion  and  reward. 

The  Temple  was  at  length  finished  in  the 
month  Bui,  answering  to  our  November,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3000,  being  a  little  more 
than  seven  years  from  its  commencement. 

As  soon  as  the  magnificent  edifice  was  com- 
pleted, and  fit  for  the  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  King  Solomon  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  consummation  of  his 
labors  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  For  this 
purpose  he  directed  the  ark  to  be  brought 
rrom  the  king's  house,  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  King  David,  and  to  be  deposited 
with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  holy  of  hol- 
ies, beneath  the  expanded  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim. This  important  event  is  commemorated 
in  the  b^utiful  ritual  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Master's  Degree. 

Our  traditions  inform  us,  that  when  the 
Temple  was  completed,  Solomon  assembled 
ail  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the  elders  and 
chiefs  of  Israel  to  bring  the  ark  up  out  of  Zion, 
where  King  David  had  deposited  it  in  a  taber- 
nacle until  a  more  fitting  place  should  have 
been  built  for  its  reception.  This  dutv,  there- 
fore, the  licvites  now  p^ormed,  and  delivered 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  who  fixed  it  in  its  place  in  the  center  of 
the  holy  of  holies. 

Here  the  immediate  and  personal  coxmec- 
tion  of  King  Solomon  with  the  Craft  begins  to 
draw  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  true,  that  he  sub- 
sequently employed  those  worthy  Masons, 
whom  the  traditions  say,  at  the  oompl^on 
and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  he  had  received 
and  acknowledged  as  Most  Excellent  Masters, 
in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  palace  and 
other  edifices,  but  in  process  of  time  he  fell 
into  the  most  grievous  errors;  abandoned  the 
path  of  truth:  encouraged  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  Spurious  Masonry;  and,  induced  by  the 
persuasions  of  those  foreign  wives  and  ooncu- 
Dines  whom  he  had  espoused  in  his  later  days, 
he  erected  a  fane  for  the  celebration  of  these 
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heathen  mysteries,  on  one  of  the  hills  that 
oyerlooked  the  very  spot  where,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  one  tnie 
God.  It  is  however  believed  that  before  his 
death  he  deeply  repented  of  this  temporary 
aberration  from  virtue,  and  in  the  emphatic 
expression,  ''Vanitvof  vanities!  all  isvanity^" 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acknowledged  that  m 
his  own  experience  he  had  discovered  that 
falsehood  and  sensuality,  however  they  may 

give  pleasure  for  a  season,  will,  in  the  end,  pro- 
uce  the  bitter  fruits  of  remorse  and  sorrow. 

That  King  Solomon  was  the  wisest  mon- 
arch that  swayed  the  scepter  of  Israel,  has 
been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  i>osterity. 
So  much  was  he  beyond  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  in  the  attainments  of  science,  that 
the  Jewish  and  Arabic  writers  have  attributed 
to  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
magic,  by  whose  incantations  they  suppose 
him  to  have  been  capable  of  calling  spirits  and 
demons  to  his  assistance;  and  the  Talmudists 
and  Mohammedan  doctors  record  many  fanci- 
ful legends  of  his  exploits  in  controlling  these 
ministers  of  darkness.  As  a  naturalist,  he  is 
said  to  have  written  a  work  on  animals  of  no 
ordinary  character,  which  has  however  per- 
ished; while  his  qualifications  as  a  poet  were 
demonstrated  by  more  than  a  thousand  poems 
which  he  composed,  of  which  his  epitha- 
lamium  on  his  marnage  with  an  Egyptian 
princess  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  alone  re- 
main. He  has  given  us  in  his  Proverbs  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  favorable  opinion  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  deep  and 
right-thinking  philosopher^  while  the  long 
peace  and  prosperous  condition  of  his  empire 
for  the  ereater  portion  of  his  reign,  the  in- 
crease of  his  kingdom  in  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  architecture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  com- 
merce, testify  his  profound  abilitiee  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  statesman. 

After  a  rei^  of  forty  years  he  died,  and 
with  him  expired  forever  the  glory  and  the 
power  of  the  Hebrew  empire. 

Solomon*  House  of.  Lord  Bacon  com- 
posed, in  his  New  AUanHSy  an  apologue,  in 
which  he  describes  the  island  of  censalem — 
that  is.  island  of  the  Sons  of  Peace — and  on  it 
an  edince  called  the  House  of  Solomon,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  confraternity  of  philosophers 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Nioolai  thought  that  out  of  this  subsequently 
arose  the  society  of  Freemasons,  which  was. 
he  supposes,  established  by  Elias  Ashmole  ana 
hisfnends.    (See  Nicolai.) 

Solomon»  Temple  or.  See  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

Solstices.  The  days  on  which  the  sun 
reaches  his  greatest  northern  and  southern 
declination,  which  are  the  21st  of  June  and  the 
22d  of  December.  Near  these  dasrs  are  those 
in  which  the  Christian  church  commemorates 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  have  been  selected  as  the  patron 
saints  of  Freemasonry  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  in  the  article  on  the  Dedication  of  a 
Uiigef  which  see. 


Son  of  Hiram.  A  mixed  tradition  states 
that  Aynon  was  a  son  of  Hiram  Abif ,  and  was 
appointed  master  of  the  workmen  who  hewed 
the  cedars  and  shaped  the  timber  for  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  reco^zed  for  his  geometrical 
knowledge  and  skill  as  an  engraver.  (See 
Aynon.) 

Songs  of  Masonry.  The  son^  formed  in 
early  times  a  very  striking  feature  m  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Institution.  Nor  has  the  custom  of  fes- 
tive entertainments  been  yet  abandoned. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
songs  were  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  they  were  added  to  the  Books  of  Consti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
a  custom  which  was  followed  in  America, 
where  all  the  early  Monitors  contain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  lyrical  poetry.  In  the  Coneti' 
tuHone  published  in  1723  we  find  the  well- 
known  Entered  Apprentice's  song,  written  by 
Matthew  Birkhead,  which  still  retains  its  pop- 
ularity among  Masons,  and  has  attained  an 
elevation  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a 
lyrical  composition  would  hardly  entitle  it. 
Songs  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Order  at  tne  revival  of 
Masonry  in  1717.  At  that  time,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  venerable  Oliver,  "Labor  and 
refreshment  relieved  each  other  like  two  loving 
brothers,  and  the  gravity  of  the  former  was 
rendered  more  engaging  by  the  characteristic 
cheerfulness  and  jocund  gayety  of  the  latter." 
In  those  days  the  word  '^refreshment"  had  a 
practical  meaning,  and  the  Lodge  was  often 
called  from  labor  that  the  brethren  might  in- 
dulge in  innocent  gaiety,  of  which  the  song 
formed  an  essential  pait.  This  was  callea 
harmony,  and  the  brethren  who  were  blessed 
with  talents  for  vocal  music  were  often  in- 
vited "to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Lodge."  Thus,  in  the  minute-book  of  a 
Lodge  at  Lincoln,  in  En^and,  in  the  year 
1732,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Oliver,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  the  Master  usually  "gave  an 
elegant  charge,  also  went  through  an  exami- 
nation, and  the  Lodge  was  closed  with  song  and 
decent  merriment."  In  this  custom  of  singing 
there  was  an  established  S3rstem.  Each  officer 
was  furnished  with  a  song  appropriate  to  his 
office,  and  each  degree  had  a  song  for  itself. 

Thus,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of 
ConetUtUione^e  have  the  "Master's  Song," 
which,  says  Dr.  Anderson,  the  author,  is  "to 
be  sung  with  a  chorus — ^when  the  Master  shall 
give  leave — either  one  part  only  or  all  together, 
as  he  pleases";  the  'HlVarden's  song,"  which 
was  "to  be  sung  and  played  at  the  Quarterly 
Communication";  the  "Fellow-Crafrs  song," 
which  was  to  be  sung  and  played  at  the  grand 
feast:  and,  lastly,  the  "Entered  'Prentiss* 
song,^'  which  was  "to  be  sung  when  all  grave 
busmess  is  over,  and  with  the  Master's  leave." 
In  the  second  edition  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  songs  were  appropriated 
to  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Seoretary, 
the  Treasurer,  and  other  officers.  For  all  this 
provision  was  made  in  the  Old  Charges  so 
that  there  should  be  no  confusion  between  the 
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hours  of  labor  and  refreshment :  for  whfle  the 
brethren  were  forbidden  to  behave  "ludi- 
crously or  jestingly  while  the  Lodge  is  engaged 
in  what  is  serious  or  solemn/'  they  were  per- 
mitted, when  work  was  over,  "to  enjoy  them- 
selves with  innocent  mirth/' 

The  custom  of  singing  sonm  peculiar]3r  ap- 
propriate to  the  Craft  at  their  Lodge  meetinffii, 
when  the  grave  business  was  over,  was  speedSv 
introduced  into  France  and  Germany,  in  which 
countries  a  large  number  of  Masonic  songs 
were  written  and  adopted,  to  be  sung  by  the 
German  and  French  Masons  at  their  "Table 
Lodges,"  which  corresponded  to  the  "re- 
freshment'' of  their  English  brethren.  Tlie 
l3nrica]  Hterature  of  Masonry  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  custom,  assumed  no  inconsid- 
erable magnitude;  as  an  evidence  of  which  it 
may  be  stated  that  Kloes,  in  his  Bihlioaraphy 
of  Freemasonry,  gives  a  catalogue — ^by  no 
means  a  perfect  one — of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  Masonic  song-books  published  be- 
tween the  years  1734  and  1837,  m  the  English, 
German,  French,  Danish,  and  Polish  lan- 
guages. 

The  Masons  of  the  present  day  have  not 
abandoned  the  usa^  of  singing  at  their  festive 
meetings  after  the  Lodge  is  closed;  but  the  old 
songs  of  Masonry  are  passing  into  oblivion, 
and  we  seldom  hear  any  of  them,  except  some- 
times the  never-to-be-forgotten  Apprentice's 
song  of  Matthew  Birkh^d.  Modem  taste 
and  culture  reject  the  rude  but  hearty  stanzas 
of  the  old  song-makers^  and  the  more  artistic 
and  pathetic  productions  of  Mackay,  and 
Cooke,  and  Morris,  and  Dibdin,  and  Wesley, 
and  other  writers  ot  that  class,  are  taking  their 
place. 

Some  of  these  songs  cannot  be  strictly  called 
Masonic,  yet  the  covert  allusions  here  and 
there  of  their  authors,  whether  intentional  or 
accidental,  have  caused  them  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Craft  and  placed  among  their  min- 
strelsy. Thus  the  well-known  ballad  of 
"Tubal  Cain,"  by  Charles  Mackay,  alwajrs 
has  an  inspiring  effect  when  sung  at  a  Lodee 
banquet^  because  of  the  reference  to  this  old 
worker  m  metals,  whom  the  Masons  fondly 
consider  as  one  of  the  mythical  founders  of 
their  Order;  although  the  song  itself  has  in  its 
words  or  its  ideas  no  connection  whatever 
with  Freemasonry.  Bums's  "Auld  Lang 
S3me"  is  another  production  not  strictly  Ma- 
sonic, which  has  met  with  the  universal  favor 
of  the  Craft,  because  the  warm  fraternal  spirit 
that  it  breathes  is  in  every  way  Masom'c,  and 
hence  it  has  almost  become  a  rule  of  obliga- 
tion that  ever^r  festive  party  of  Freemasons 
should  dose  with  the  great  Scotchman's  in- 
vocation to  part  in  love  and  kindness. 

But  Robert  Bums  has  also  supplied  the 
Craft  with  several  purely  Masonic  songs,  and 
his  farewell  to  the  brethren  of  Tarbolton 
Lodge,  beginning, 

"Adieu!  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu,' 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie," 

18  often  sung  with  pathetic  effect  at  the  Table 
Lodges  of  the  Order. 


As  already  observed,  we  have  many  produc- 
tions of  our  Masonic  poets  which  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  older  and  coarser  songs  of  our 
predecessors.  It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all 
who  have  successfully  invoked  the  Masonic 
muse.  Masonic  sones — ^that  is  to  say,  songs 
whose  themes  are  Masonic  incidents,  whose 
language  refers  to  the  technical  language  of 
Freemasonr]^,  and  whose  spirit  breathes  its 
spirit  and  its  teachings — are  now  a  well- 
settled  part  of  the  literary  curriculum  of  the 
Institution.  At  first  they  were  all  festive  in 
character  and  often  coarse  in  style,  with  Httle 
or  no  pretension  to  poetic  excellence.  Now 
they  are  festive,  but  refined;  or  sacred,  and 
used  on  occasions  of  public  solemnity;  or 
mjrthical.  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies 01  the  different  decrees.  But  they  all 
have  a  character  of  poetic  art  which  is  far 
above  the  mediocrity  so  emphatically  con- 
demned by  Horace. 

Son  of  a  Mason.  The  son  of  a  Mason  is 
called  a  Louveteau.  and  is  entitled  to  certain 
privileges,  for  which  see  Louveteau  and  TjCwis. 

Sons  of  Light.  The  science  of  Freema- 
sonry often  has  received  the  title  of  "Lux,"  or 
"Li(^t,"  to  indicate  that  mental  and  moral 
illumination  is  the  object  of  the  Institution. 
Hence  Freemasons  are  often  called  "Sons  of 
Lirfit." 

Sons  of  the  Prophets.  We  repeatedly 
meet  in  the  Old  Testament  with  references  to 
the  Beni  Hanabiinif  or  sons  of  the  prophets. 
These  were  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  or 
wise  men  of  Israel,  who  imderwent  a  course  of 
esoteric  instruction  in  the  secret  institutions 
of  the  Nabiim,  or  prophets,  just  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Magi  did  in  Persia,  or  of  Pv- 
thagoras  in  Greece.  "These  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets,'' says  Stehelin  {Rabbinical  Literature,  i., 
16){  "were  their  disciples,  brought  up  imder 
their  tuition  and  care,  and  therefore  their 
masters  or  instructors  were  called  their  fa- 
thers." 

Sons  of  the  Widow.    This  is  a  title  often 

S'ven  to  Freemasons  in  allusion  to  Hiram  the 
uilder,  who  was  "a  widow's  son,  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali."  By  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
that  Freemasonry  originated  with  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart,  and  was  organized  as  a  secret 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing 
that  house  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the 
phrase  has  been  applied  as  if  referring  to  the 
adherents  of  Queen  Henrietta,  the  widow  of 
Charles  I. 

Sorbonne.  A  collie  of  theological  pro- 
fessors in  Paris,  who  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  religious  opinion  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  bigotry  and 
intolerance  for  which  they  were  remarkable 
made  them  the  imtiring  persecutors  of  Free- 
masonry. In  the  year  1748  they  published  a 
Letter  and  Consultation  on  the  Society  of  Fref^ 
masons,  in  which  they  declared  that  it  was  an 
illegal  association,  and  that  the  meetings  of  its 
members  should  be  prohibited.  This  was  re- 
published in  1764,  at  Paris,  by  the  Freenia- 
sons,  with  a  reply,  in  the  form  of  an  appendizt 
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b^f  De  la  Tierce,  and  again  in  1766,  at  Berlin, 
with  another  reply  by  a  writer  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Jarhetti. 

Smtow  Lodge*  It  is  the  custom  among 
Masons  on  the  Ck)ntinent  of  Europe  to  hold 
special  Lodges  at  stated  periods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  virtues  and  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  their  departed  members,  and 
other  distinguished  worthies  of  the  Fraternity 
who  have  died.  These  are  oaUed  Funeral  or 
Sorrow  Lodges.  In  Germany  they  are  held 
annually;  in  fiance  at  longer  intervals.  In 
America  the  custom  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  whose  Sorrow 
Lodge  ritual  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive, and  the  usage  has  been  adopted  by 
many  Lodges  of  the  American  Rite.  On 
these  occasions  the  Lodge  is  clothed  in  the 
habiliments  of  mourning  and  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  death,  solemn  music  is  played, 
fimereal  dirges  are  cnanted,  and  eulogies  on 
the  life,  character,  and  Masonic  virtues  of  the 
dead  are  delivered. 

Soter.  A  Greek  appellation  implying 
**Savior." 

Soul  of  Nature*  A  platonic  expression, 
more  properly  the  anima  mundi^  that  nas  been 
adopted  mto  the  English  Roval  Arch  system 
to  aesi^iate  the  Sacred  Delta,  or  Triangle, 
which  Dunckerley,  in  his  lecture,  considered 
as  the  S3rmbol  of  the  Trinity.  "So  highly." 
says  the  modem  lecture,  "indeed  did  the  an- 
cients esteem  the  figure,  that  it  became  among 
them  an  object  of  worship  as  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  ammated  existence,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  God  because  it  represented 
the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  creation. 
They  also  distinguished  it  by  an  appellation 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signifies  the 
Smd  of  Naturer  Dr.  Oliver  QwrU,,  p.  446) 
warmly  protests  against  the  mtroduction  of 
this  expression  as  an  unwarrantable  innova- 
tion, borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Rite 
of  the  Philalethes.  It  has  not  been  intro- 
duce^ into  the  American  system. 

South.  When  the  sun  is  at  his  meridian 
height,  his  invigorating  ra^rs  are  darted  from 
the  south.  When  he  rises  in  the  east,  we  are 
called  to  labor;  when  he  sets  in  the  west,  our 
didly  toil  is  over;  but  when  he  reaches  the 
south,  the  hour  is  high  twelve,  and  we  are  sum- 
moned to  refre^^iment.  In  Masonrv,  the 
south  is  represented  by  the  Junior  Warden 
and  by  the  Corinthian  column,  because  it  is 
said  to  be  the  place  of  beauty. 

South  Carolina.  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduced into  South  Carolina  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Solomon's  Lodge,  in  the  cityof  Charles- 
ton, on  October  28,  1736,  the  Warrant  for 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  previous  ye,ar 
by  Lord  Weymouth,  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land. John  Hammerton  was,  in  1736,  ap- 
pointed Provincial  Grand  Master  by  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun.  In  1738  a  Lodge  was  estab- 
lished in  Charleston  by  the  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  of  Boston;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  existed.  The  Provincial  Lod^e  ap- 
pears after  some  time  \jo  have  suspended  op- 
erations, for  a  second  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 


was  established  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Carnarvon  to  Chief  Justice  Leigh  in 
1754.  In  1787  this  body  assumed  independ- 
ence, and  became  the  "Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  South  Carolina," 
Barnard  Elliott  being  the  first  Grand  Master. 
As  early  as  1783  the  AthoU  or  Ancient  Masons 
invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1787,  there  being  then  five  Lodges  of 
the  Ancients  in  the  State,  they  held  a  Conven- 
tion, and  on  the  24th  of  March  org^tnized  the 
''Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  of 
South  Carolina.''  Between  the  Modem  and 
the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  there  was  always  a 
very  hostile  feeling  imtil  the  year  1808,  when  a 
union  was  effected;  which  was,  however,  but 
temporary,  for  a  disruption  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  However,  the  union  was  per- 
manently established  in  1817,  when  the  two 
Grand  Lodges  were  merged  into  one,  under  \h» 
name  of  the  "Grand  Lodee  of  Ancient  Free- 
masons of  South  Carolina." 

The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized on  May  29, 1812. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  established  February.  I860,  by 
eight  Councils,  who  had  received  tneir  Char- 
ters under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar was  instituted  in  1826  by  three  subordi- 
nate Encampments,  but  it  enjoyed  only  an 
ephemeral  existence,  and  is  not  heard  of  after 
the  year  1830.  There  is  now  but  one  Com- 
mandery  in  the  State,  which  derives  its  War- 
rant from  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  the  date  of  which  is  May  17, 
1843. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Kite  was  opened  on  May  31,  1801. 
This  body  is  now  recognized  as  the  Mother 
Council  of  the  World. 

Sovereign*  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
degrees  which  were  invested  with  supreme 
power  over  inferior  ones;  ^a.Sovereign  Prince 
of  Rose  Croix^  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
the  French  Rjte  and  of  some  other  Rites,  and 
Sovereign  Inspedor-General^  which  is  the  con- 
trolling degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite.  Some  degrees,  originally  Sovereign  in 
the  Rites  in  which  they  were  first  established, 
in  being  transferred  to  other  Rites,  have  lost  / 
their  sovereign  character,  but  still  improperly 
retain  the  name.  Thus  the  Rose  Croix  De- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite,  which  is  there  only 
the  Eighteenth,  and  subordinate  to  the  Thirty- 
third  or  Supreme  Council,  still  retains  every- 
where, except  in  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Rose  Croix. 

Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple. 
(Soiwerain  Commandeur  du  Temple.)  Styled  in 
the  more  recent  rituals  of  the  Southern  Su- 

?reme  Coimcil  "Knight  Commander  of  the 
'emple."  This  is  the  Twenty-seventh  De- 
jnree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  presiding  officer  is  stvled  "Most 
Illustrious  and  Most  Valiant,'*  the  Wardens 
are  called  "Most  Sovereign  Commanders,' 
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*m<  the  TTnifFtifai  "Urmrmpi  Conunttiidexi." 
The  place  oTmeetmc  is  called  a  "Court." 
The  tmon  is  fle^-ooloied,  lined  and  edsed 
with  blBok,  with  a  Teutonio  eroes  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  &  kenr  beneath,  all  in- 
scribed in  black  upon  the  fi^).  Tb.o  scarf  is 
red  bordered  with  black,  hanging  from  the 

Sit  shoulder  to  the  left  niii,  and  sinieiidins 
eutonic  eross  in  enameled  goU.  liie  jewel 
is  a  triai)(de  of  goM^n  wbioh  is  engraved  the 
Ineffable  Name  in  Hdirew.  It  is  suspended 
bom  a  white  collar  bound  with  red  and  em- 
broideied  with  four  Teutonic  erosees. 

Vassal,  Ra^n,  and  Clavel  are  all  wrong  in 
oonnecting  this  dw«e  with  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar, with  which  (>der  its  own  ritual  declares 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded.  It  is  without 
a  lecture.  Vassal  expreasea  the  following 
opinion  of  this  degree: 

"The  twenty-seventh  dw«e  does  not  d^ 
serve  to  be  classed  in  the  Scottish  Rite  as  a 
degree,  since  it  contains  neither  s^bols  nor 
all^ories  that  connect  it  with  initiation.  It 
desorefl  still  lea  to  be  ranked  among  the 
philosophic  d^p^es.  I  imagine  that  it  has 
Deal  intercalated  onl^  to  supply  an  hiatus,  and 
as  a  memorial  of  an  Order  once  justly  oelc- 
brated." 

It  is  also  the  Forty-fourth  Degree  of  the 
Rito  of  Miiraim. 

SoTcrelcn  Onmd  Inmector-Oenttal. 
The  Thirty-third  and  last  depee  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Boottish  Rite.  The  I^tin 
Constitutions  of  178i6  call  it  "Tertius  et  trig- 
eeimuB  et  sublimiaaiinua  gradus,"  i.  e.,  "the 
Thirty-third  and  Most  Sublime  Degree"; 
and  it  is  styled  "the  Protector  and  Conserva- 
tor of  the  Order."  The  same  Constitutions, 
in  Articles  I.  and  II.,  say: 

"The  thirty-third  d^ree  oonfers  on  those 
Masons  who  are  legitimately  invested  with  it, 
the  quality,  title,  privilege,  and  authority  of 
Sovereign  ^upremorumj  Grand  Inapectoia- 
Geno^of  the  Order. 

"The  peculiar  duty  of  their  mission  L  ._ 
teach  and  enlighten  the  brethren;  to  preserve 
charity,  union,  and  fraternal  love  amor~ 
them;  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  works  . . 
each  decree,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is  pre- 
served by  others;  to  cause  the  dc^mas,  doo- 
trines,  institutes,  constitutions,  statutes,  and 
regulations  of  the  Order  to  be  reverently  re- 
garded, and  to  preserve  and  defend  them  on 
every  occasion;  and,  finallv,  everywhere  to 
occupy  theuLselvea  in  works  of  peace  and 

The  body  in  which  the  members  of  this 

decree  assemble  is  called  a  Supreme  Council. 

The  symbohc  color  of  the  degree  is  white. 


itiuK  purity, 
le  ^stinctjve 


The  ^stinctive  insiciia  are  a  sash,  collar, 
jewel,  Teutonic  cross,  decoration,  and  ring. 

The  sash  is  a  broad,  white  watered  ribbon, 
bordered  irith  gold,  bearing  on  the  front  a 
trianzle  of  gold  glittering  with  rays  of  gold, 
which  has  in  the  center  the  numerals  33,  with 
a  sword  of  silver,  directed  from  above,  on  each 
side  of  the  trisiigle,  pointing  to  its  center. 
The  sash,  worn  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
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Mt  hip,  ends  in  a  point,  and  is  fringed  wiUb 
gold,  having  at  the  junction  a  circular  band  of 
scarlet  and  green  containing  the  jewel  of  the 
Order. 

The  collar  is  of  white  watered  ribbon  fringed 
with  gold,  having  the  rayed  trion^e  at  its 
point  and  the  swrads  at  the  sidea.    By  a  reg- 


ulation of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  ot 
the  United  States,  the  collar  is  worn  by  the 
active,  and  the  sash  by  the  honorary,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

The  jewel  is  a  black  double-headed  eagle, 
with  golden  beaks  and  talons,  holding  in  the 
latter  a  sword  of  gold^  and  crowned  with  the 
golden  crown  of  Prussia. 

The  red  Teutonic  cross  is  affixed  to  Qie  left 
side  of  the  breast. 

The  decoration  rests  upon  a  Teutonic  cross. 
It  is  a  nine-pointed  star,  namely,  one  formed 
by  tltfee  triangles  of  sold  one  upon  the  other, 
and  interlaced  from  the  lower  port  of  the  Itft 
aide  to  the  upjJer  part  of  the  ri^t  a  sword 
extends,  and  m  the  opposite  direction  is  a 
hand  of  (as  it  is  called)  JusHee.  In  the  center 
is  the  shield  ot  Tbb  Ohdee,  azure  chwged  with 
an  eagle  like  that  on  the  banner,  having  on  the 
dexter  side  a  Balance  or,  and  on  the  sinista 
side  a  Compass  of  the  second,  united  with  a 


inscription,  of  the  second,  Obdo  Ab  Cbao, 
which  band  is  enclosed  by  two  circles,  formed 
by  two  Serpents  of  the  second,  each  biting  his 
own  tail.  Of  the  smaller  triangles  tiiat  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  Kreater  ones, 
those  nine  that  are  nearest  the  oand  are  oi 
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ormiaon  color,  and  each  of  them  has  one  of  the 
letters  that  compose  the  word  S.  A.  P.  I.  E.  N. 
T.  I.  A. 

The  ring  is  a  triple  one,  like  three  small  rinfls, 
each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  side  by  side, 
and  having  on  the  inside  a  delta  surrounding 
the  figures  33,  and  inscribed  with  the  wearer's 
name,  the  letters  S.'.  G.*.  I.*.  G/.,  and  the 
motto  of  the  Order,  **  Deus  meumque  Jus.  **  It 
is  worn  on  tiie  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  in 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  and  on  the  third 
in   the   Northern  Jurisdiction  of  America. 

Until  the  year  1801,  the  Thirty-third  De- 
gree was  unknown.  Until  then  the  highest 
degree  of  the  Rite,  introduced  into  America 
by  Stephen  Morin,  was  the  Sublime  Prince  of 
the  Royal  Secret,  or  the  Twenty-fifth  of  the 
Rite  established  oy  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  administrative  heads  of  the 
Order  were  styled  Grand  Inspectors-General 
and  Deputy  Inspectors-General;  but  these 
were  titles  of  official  rank  and  not  of  degree. 
Even  as  late  as  May  24.  1801,  John  Mitchell 
signs  himself  as  '^Kadosh,  Prince  of  the  Royal 
Sasret  and  Deputy  Inspector-General."  The 
document  thus  signed  is  a  Patent  which  cer- 
tifies that  Frederick  Dalcho  is  a  Kadosh,  and 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  and  which  creates 
him  a  Deputy  Inspector-General.  But  on 
May  31,  1801,  the  Supreme  Council  was  cre- 
ated at  Charleston,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  of  a  Rite  of  thirty-three  degrees,  eight 
having  been  added  to  the  twenty-five  intro- 
duced^by  Morin,  and  the  last  being  called  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inispector-General.  The  degree 
being  thus  legitimately  established  by  a  body 
which,  in  creating  a  Kite,  possessed  the  pre- 
rogative of  establishing  its  classes,  its  decrees 
and  its  nomenclature  were  accepted  unhesi- 
tatingly by  all  subsequently  created  Supreme 
Councils;  and  it  contmues  to  be  reco^poiied  as 
the  administrative  head  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Sovereign  Master.  1.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer in  a  CouncU  of  Companions  of  the  Red 
Cross.  He  represents  Darius,  King  of  Per- 
sia. 2.  The  Sixtieth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of 
Mizraim. 

Sovereign  Prince  Mason.  A  title  first 
conferred  on  its  memb^«  by  the  Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

Sovereign  Frinee  of  Kose  Croix.  See 
RoseCroiz, 

Spain.  Anderson  says  {ConstU,,  2d  ed.,  p. 
194)  that  a  Deputation  was  granted  by  Lord 
Coleraine,  Grand  Master,  in  1728,  for  consti- 
tuting a  Lodge  at  Madrid;  another  in  1731,  by 
Lord  XoveU,  to  Capt.  James  Cummerford,  to 
be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Andalusia; 
and  a  third  in  1732,  by  Lord  Montagu,  for  es- 
tablishing a  Lodge  at  Valenciennes.  Smith, 
writing  in  1783,  says  ( Use  and  Ahuae,  p.  203) : 
"The  nrst{  and,  I  believe,  the  only  Lodge  es- 
tablished m  Spain  was  by  a  Deputation  sent 
to  Madrid  to  constitute  a  Lodge  in  that  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Coleraine,  a.  d. 
1727,  which  continued  under  English  juris- 
diction till  the  year  1776,  when  it  rifusea  that 
eubordination,  but  still  continues  to  meet 


under  its  own  authority."  From  these  two 
dififering  authorities  we  derive  only  this  fact, 
in  which  th^  concur:  that  Masonry  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  in  1727.  more  probabhr 
1728,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ikigland.  Smithes 
stat^ent  that  there  never  was  a  second 
Lodge  at  Madrid  is  opposed  by  that  of  Gfid- 
icke,  who  says  that  m  1751  there  were  two 
Lodges  in  Madrid. 

iJorente  says  {Hist.  Inquis,,  p.  525)  that  in 
1741  Philip  v.  issued  a  royal  oroinance  against 
the  Masons,  and,  in  consequence,  many  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  gallesrs.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Lodge  at  Madrid  were  especially 
treated  by  the  Inquisition  with  great  severity. 
All  the  members  were  arrested,  and  eight  of 
them  sent  to  the  gallesrs.  In  1751,  Fer^and 
VI.,  instigated  by  the  Inquisitor  Joseph  Tor- 
rubia.  published  a  decree  forbidding  the  as- 
semblies of  Freemasons,  and  declaring  that  all 
violators  of  it  should  be  treated  as  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason.  In  that  year,  Pope 
Benedict  XlV.  had  renewed  the  biul  of  Clem- 
ent XII.  In  1793,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  caused 
a  decree  of  death  to  be  promul^t^  against 
all  Freemasons.  Notwithstandmg  theseper- 
secutions  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  free- 
masonry continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Spain; 
but  the  meetings  of  the  Lodges  were  held  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy. 

On  the  accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the 
throne  in  1807.  the  liberal  sentiments  that 
characterized  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  pre- 
vailed, and  all  restrictions  against  the  Free- 
masons were  removed.  In  October,  1809,  a 
National  Grand  Lodge  of  Spain  was  estab- 
lished, and,  as  if  to  make  the  victory  of  toler- 
ance over  bigoti^  complete,  its  meetings  were 
held  in  the  edifice  formerhr  occupied  by  the 
Inquisition,  which  body  had  been  recently 
abolished  by  an  imperial  decree. 

But  the  York  Rite,  which  had  been  formerly 
practised,  i4}pears  now  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  National  Grand  Lodge  just 
alluded  to  was  constituted  by  three  Lodges  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  which,  during  that  year, 
had  been  established  at  Madrid.  From  that 
time  the  Masonry  of  Spain  has  been  that  of 
the  Ancient  and  Acc^ted  Scottish  Rite. 

Clavel  says  {Hist,  Fittoresque,  p.  252)  that 
''in  1810,  the  Marquis  de  Clermont-Tonnere, 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  France, 
created,  near  the  National  Grand  Lodge,  (of 
the  Scottish  Rite  in  Spain.)  a  Grand  ConsiS' 
tory  of  the  thirty-second  degree;  and,  in 
1811,  the  Count  de  Grasse  ackled  to  this  a 
Supreme  Council  of  the  thirty-third  depjree, 
wmch  immediately  organized  the  National 
Grand  Lodge  under  the  title  of  Grand  (>ient 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  overthrow  of 
French  domination  dispersed,  in  1813,  most  of 
the  Spanish  Masons,  and  caused  the  suspen- 
sion of  Masonic  work  in  that  country." 

In  1814,  Ferdinand  VII.,  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  restored  the  Inquisition  with 
all  its  oppressive  prerogatives,  proscribed 
Freemasonry,  and  forbade  the  meetings  of  the 
Lodges.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Spain  recovered  its  activity,  and  In 
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1821  we  find  a  Supreme  Council  in  actual  ex- 
istence, the  history  of  whose  organization  was 
thus  given,  in  1870,  to  Bio.  A.  Q.  GoodalL  the 
Bepresentative  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  or  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States: 

''The  parties  now  claiming  to  be  a  Supreme 
Council  assert  that  the  Count  de  Tilly,  by 
authority  from  his  cousin,  De  Grasse  Tilly, 
constituted  a  Supreme  Council,  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Rite,  at  Seville,  in  1807;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution,  in  which  Tilly  was  a 
prominent  actor,  the  Grand  Body  was  re- 
moved to  Aranjuez,  where,  on  the  2l8t  of 
September,  1808,  the  officers  were  duly  in- 
stalled; Saavedra  as  Sov.'.  Gr.*.  Commander, 
ad  vitam;  Coimt  de  Tilly,  Lieutenant  Grand 
Commander;  Carlos  de  Kosas,  Grand  Treas- 
urer; Jovellanoe,  Grand  Ciiancellor;  Quin- 
tana.  Grand  Secretary;  Pelajos,  Captam  of 
Guard.  On  the  death  of  Tilly  and  Saavedra, 
BadiUa  became  Sovereign  Grand  Commander; 
and  under  bis  administration  the  Supreme 
Council  was  united  with  the  Grand  Orient  of 
Spain  at  Granada,  in  1817,  under  the  title  of 
Supreme  CounciL  Grand  Orient  National  of 
Spain." 

On  the  death  of  Ferdmand  VIT.  in  1853, 
the  persecutions  against  the  Freemasons 
ceased,  because,  in  tne  civil  war  that  ensued, 
the  priests  lost  much  of  their  power.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1849.  according  to  Findel 
(Hist.,  p.  584),  several  Lodges  were  founded 
and  a  Grand  Orient  establislied,  which  appears 
to  have  exercised  powers  up  to  at  least  1848. 
But  subsequently,  during  tne  reign  of  Queen 
Inabella,  Masonry  again  fell  into  decadence. 
It  has  now,  however,  revived,  and  many 
Lodges  are  in  existence  who,  three  vears  ago. 
were  \mder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Portugal.  There  is  now  a  Grand 
Orient  of  Spain  at  Madrid  with  14  Chapters 
and  87  Lodges  imder  its  jurisdiction. 

Spartacus*  The  characteristic  name  as- 
sumed by  Weishauptj  the  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  Illuminati. 

Speculative  Masonry.  The  lectures  of 
the  Symboh'c  degrees  instruct  the  neoph3rte 
in  the  difference  between  the  Operative  and 
the  Speculative  divisions  of  Masonry.  They 
tell  hun  that  "we  work  in  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry, but  our  ancient  brethren  wrought  in 
both  Operative  and  Speculative."  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  Operative  art  and  a  Spec- 
ulative science  is,  therefore,  familiar  to  all 
Masons  from  their  early  instructions. 

To  the  Freemason,  this  Operative  art  has 
been  symbolized  in  that  intellectual  deduc- 
tion from  it  which  has  been  correctly  called 
Speculative  Masonrv.  At  one  time  each  was 
an  integral  part  of  one  undivided  system. 
Not  that  the  period  ever  existed  when  every 
Operative  Mason  was  acc|uainted  with,  or 
imtiated  into,  the  Speculative  science.  Even 
now,  there  are  thousands  of  skilful  artisans 
who  know  as  little  of  that  as  they  do  of  the 
Hebrew  language  which  was  spoken  by  its 
founder.  But  Operative  Masoni^  was,  in 
the  inception  of  our  history,  and  is,  in  some 
measure,    even    now>    the    skeleton    upon 


which  was  strung  the  h'ving  muscles  atid 
tendons  and  nerves  of  the  Speculative  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  block  of  marble,  rude  and 
unpolished  it  may  have  been,  from  which 
was  sculptured  the  life-breathing  statue. 

Speculative  Masonry  (which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  Freemasonry  in  its  modem 
acceptation)  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
scientific  apphcation  and  the  relij^ous  con- 
secration of  the  rules  and  principles,  the 
language,  the  implements,  and  materials  of 
Operative  Masonry  to  the  veneration  of  Grod, 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  dogmas  of  a  religious  philosophy. 

Speculative  Masonrv^  or  Freemasonnr,  is 
then  a  system  of  ethics,  and  must  there- 
fore, like  all  other  ethical  systems,  have  ita 
distinctive  doctrines.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  Morco,  the  Relig- 
ious, and  the  PhilosophicaL 

1,  The  MorcU  Doctrines,  These  are  depend- 
ent on,  and  spring  out  of,  its  character  as  a 
social  institution.  Hence  among  its  numerous 
definitions  is  one  that  declares  it  to  be  ''a 
science  of  morality/*  and  morality  is  said  to 
be,  9  mbolically,  one  of  the  precious  jewels 
of  a  Master  Niason.  Freemasonry  is,  in  its 
most  patent  and  prominent  sense,  that  which 
most  readily  and  forcibly  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  uninitiated;  a  fraternity,  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  bound  together  by  a  peculiar 
tie;  and  therefore  it  is  essential,  to  its  success- 
ful existence,  that  it  should,  as  it  does,  incul- 
cate, at  the  verv  threshold  of  its  teachings, 
obligation  of  kindness,  man's  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor. "There  are  three  great  duties,"  says 
the  Charge  given  to  an  Entered  Apprentice, 
"which,  as  a  Mason,  you  are  charged  to 
inculcate — to  God,  your  neighbor,  and 
yourself."  And  the  duty  to  our  neighbor 
IS  said  to  be  that  we  should  act  upon  the 
square,  and  do  unto  him  as  we  wish  that  he 
should  do  unto  ourselves. 

The  object,  then,  of  Freemasonry,  in  this 
moral  point  of  view,  is  to  carry  out  to  their 
fullest  practical  extent  those  lessons  of  mu- 
tual love  and  mutual  aid  that  are  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  a  brotherhood.  There 
is  a  socialism  in  Freemasonry  from  which 
spring  all  Masonic  virtues — ^not  that  mod- 
em socialism  exhibited  in  a  communitv  of 
goods^  which,  althouf^h  it  may  have  been 
practised  by  the  pnmitive  Christians,  is 
round  to  be  uncongenial  with  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  present  age — but  a  com- 
munity of  sentiment,  of  principle,  of  design, 
which  gives  to  Masonry  all  its  social,  ana 
hence  its  moral,  character.  As  the  old  song 
tells  us: 

"That  virtue  has  not  left  mankind. 
Her  social  maxims  prove. 
For  stamp'd  upon  the  Mason's  mind 
Are  umty  and  love." 

Thus  the  moral  design  of  Freemasomy, 
based  upon  its  social  character,  is  to  make 
men  better  to  each  other;  to  cultivate 
brotherly  love,  and  to  inculcate  the  pracAse 
of  all  those  virtues  which  are  essential  to 
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the  perpetuation  of  a  brotherhood.  A  Ma- 
eon  is  Sound,  say  the  Old  ChargGs,  to  obey 
the  moral  law,  and  of  this  law  the  very 
keystone  is  the  Divine  precept — ^the  ''Golden 
Rule'  of  our  Lord — to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  To 
relieve  the  distressed,  to  give  good  counsel 
to  the  erring,  to  speak  weuof  the  absent,  to 
observe  temperance  in  the  indulgence  of 
appetite,  to  bear  evil  with  fortitude,  to  be 
prudent  in  life  and  conversation,  and  to 
dispense  justice  to  all  men,  are  duties  that  are 
inculcated  on  every  Mason  by  the  moral 
doctrines  of  his  Order. 

These  doctrines  of  morality  are  not  of 
recent  ori^n.  Thev  are  tau^t  in  all  the 
Old  Constitutions  of  the  Craft,  as  the  parch- 
ment records  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  show,  even  when 
the  Institution  was  operative  in  its  organi- 
sation, and  long  before  the  speculative  ele- 
ment was  made  its  predominating  charac- 
teristic. Thus  these  Old  Charges  tell  us, 
almost  all  of  them  in  the  same  words,  that 
Masons  ''shal  be  true,  each  one  to  other, 
(that  is  to  say,)  to  every  Mason  of  the 
science  of  Masonrye  that  are  Masons  allowed, 
ye  shal  doe  to  them  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  doe  unto  you.'' 

2.  The  Religiou8  Doctrines  of  Freemasonry 
are  very  simple  and  self-evident.  They  are 
darkened  by  no  perplexities  of  sectarian 
theolognr,  but  stand  out  in  the  broad  light, 
intelli^le  and  acceptable  by  all  minds,  for 
they  ask  only  for  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  He  who  denies 
these  tenets  can  be  no  Mason,  for  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  Institution  significantly 
impress  them  in  every  part  of  its  ritual.  The 
neophyte  no  sooner  crosses  the  threshold  of 
the  Lodge,  but  he  is  called  upon  to  recognize, 
as  his  first  duty,  an  entire  trust  in  the  super- 
intending care  and  love  of  the  Supreme  Bemp, 
and  the  series  of  initiations  into  Ssrmboho 
Masonry  terminate  by  revealing  the  awful 
symbol  of  a  life  after  death  and  an  entrance 
upon  immortalitv. 

Now  this  and  the  former  class  of  doc- 
trines are  intimately  connected  and  mutu- 
ally dependent.  For  we  must  first  know 
and  feel  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God 
before  we  can  rightly  appreciate  the  uni- 
versal brotherhooa  of  man.  Hence  the 
Old  Records  already  alluded  to,  which 
show  us  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Craft  in  the  Middle  AffM,  exhibit  an  emi- 
nentl]^  religious  spirit.  These  ancient  Con- 
stitutions always  begin  with  a  pious  invo- 
cation to  the  Trinity,  and  sometunee  to  the 
saints,  and  they  tell  us  that  "the  first  charge 
is  that  a  Mason  shall  be  true  to  God  and 
holy  Chiu*ch,  and  use  no  error  nor  heresy." 
And  the  Charges  published  in  1723.  wmch 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  made  from 
those  older  records,  prescribe  that  a  Mason, 
while  left  to  his  particular  opinions,  must 
be  of  that  "religion  in  which  all  men  agree," 
that  is  to  say,  the  religion  which  t^hes 
the  existence  of  God  and  an  eternal  life. 
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3.  The  PhUowphical  Dodrines  of  FVee- 
masonry  are  scarcely  less  important,  al- 
though they  are  less  generally  understood 
than  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  The 
object  of  these  philosophic^  doctrines  is 
very  different  from  that  of  either  the  moral 
or  the  relipous.  ^  For  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious doctnnes  ui  vuc  Order  are  intended 
to  make  men  virtuous,  while  its  philosophical 
doctrines  are  designed  to  make  them  zealous 
Masons.  He  who  knows  nothi^^  of  the 
philosophy  of  Freemasonry  wiU  be  apt  to 
become  in  time  lukewarm  and  indifferent, 
but  he  who  devotes  himself  to  its  contempla- 
tion will  feel  an  ever-increasing  ardor  in  the 
study.  Now  these  philosophical  doctrines 
are  developed  in  that  symbolism  which  is 
the  especial  characteristic  of  Masonic  teach- 
ing, and  relate  altogether  to  the  lost  and 
recovered  word,  the  search  after  Divine  truth, 
the  manner  ana  time  of  its  discovery,  and  the 
reward  that  awaits  the  faithful  and  successful 
searcher.  Such  a  philosophy  far  surpasses 
the  abstract  quid<uties  of  metaphysicians. 
It  brings  us  into  close  relation  to  the  profound 
thought  of  the  ancient  world,  and  makes  us 
familiar  with  every  subject  of  mental  science 
that  lies  within  the  grasp  of  the  human 
intellect.  So  that,  in  conclusion,  we  find  that 
the  moral,  religious,  and  phUoeophical  doc- 
trines of  Freemasonry  respectively  relate 
to  the  social,  the  eternal,  and  the  intellectual 
progress  of  man. 

Finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  while 
the  old  Operative  institution,  which  was  the 
cradle  and  forerunner  of  the  Speculative, 
as  we  now  have  it,  abimdantly  taupht  in  its 
Constitutions  the  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it 
makes  no  reference  to  the  philosophical 
doctrines.  That  our  Operative  predecessors 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
symbolism  is  evident  from  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  buildings  which  they  erected ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  applied  its 
principles  to  any  great  extent  to  the  duci- 
dation  of  their  moral  and  reU^^ous  teachings; 
at  least,  we  find  nothing  said  of  this  sym- 
bolic philosophy  in  the  Old  Records  that 
are  extant.  Ajid  whether  the  Operative 
Masons  were  reticent  on  this  subject  from 
choice  or  from  ignorance,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  not  easily  to  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  philosophic  doctrines  of  the 
Order  are  altojgether  a  development  of  the 
grstem  for  which  we  are  indebted  solely  to 
Speculative  Freemasonry. 

Spencer  Manuscript.  A  MS.  copy  of  the 
"Old  Charges"  of  the  date  of  1726,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Spencer  and 
was  sold  in  1875  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Carson,  of 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  reproduced  in 
Spencer's  Old  ConstUuUone  in  1871. 

Spes  mea  In  Deo  est.  (My  hope  is  in 
GodL)  The  motto  of  the  Thirty-eecona  Degree 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Spire*  Congress  of.  Spire  is  a  citv  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ana  the 
seat  of  a  cathedral  which  was  erected  in  the 
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eleventh  century.  A  Masonic  Congress  was 
convoked  there  in  1469  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Strasburg,  principally  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  Fraternity 
and  of  the  edifices  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion by  them,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
the  Craft. 

Sptrituallzlng.  In  Jae  early  lectures  of 
the  last  century,  this  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press the  method  of  symbolic  instruction 
applied  to  the  implements  of  Operative  Ma- 
sonry. In  a  ritual  of  1725,  it  is  said:  "As  we 
are  not  ail  working  Masons,  we  apply  the 
working-tools  to  our  morals,  which  we  call 
spiritumizing.''  Thus,  too,  about  the  same 
tune,  Bunyan  wrote  his  sjrmbolic  book  which 
he  called  Solomon's  Temple  SpirUualized, 
Phillips,  in  his  New  World  of  Words,  1706, 
thus  defines  to  spiritualize:  ''to  explain  a 
passage  of  an  author  in  a  spiritual  manner,  to 
give  it  a  godly  or  mystical  sense." 

Spiritual  Lodge.  Hutchinson  (Sp.  of 
Mojonry,  p.  94)  says:  "We  place  the  spintu£u 
Ix>dge  in  the  vale  of  Jehosophat,  imply- 
ing thereby,  that  the  principles  of  Ma- 
sonry are  oerived  from  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  are  established  in  the  Jiidgm>&rU  of 
the  Jjord;  the  literal  translation  of  the  word 
Jehosopkatf  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,  being 
no  other  than  those  express  words."  This 
refers  to  the  Lodge,  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  old  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
Hutchinson. 

"Q.  Where  does  the  Lodge  stand  ? 

**A,  Upon  the  Holy  groimd,  on  the 
highest  hill  or  lowest  vale,  or  in  the  vale 
of  Jehoshaphat.  or  any  other  sacred  place." 

The  spiritual  Lodge  is  the  imaginary  or 
Symbolic  Lodge,  whose  form,  magnitude, 
covering,  supports,  and  other  attributes  are 
described  in  the  lectures. 

Spiritual  Temple.  The  French  Masons 
say:  "We  erect  temples  for  virtue  and  dun- 
geons for  vice";  thus  referring  to  the  great 
Masonic  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  temple. 
There  is  no  symbolism  of  the  Order  more 
sublime  than  that  in  which  the  Speculative 
Mason  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  spiritual  temple,  in  allusion 
to  that  material  one  which  was  erected  by 
his  operative  predecessors  at  Jerusalem. 
Indeed,  the  difference,  in  this  point  of  view, 
between  Operative  and  Speculative  Masonry 
is  simply  this:  that  while  the  former  was 
engaj^ed  in  the  construction,  on  Mount 
Moriah,  of  a  material  temple  of  stones  and 
cedar,  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  the 
latter  is  occupied,  from  his  first  to  his  last 
initiation,  in  the  construction,  the  adornment, 
and  the  coinpletion  of  the  spiritual  temple  of 
his  body.  The  idea  of  making  the  temple  a 
symbol  of  the  body  is  not,  it  is  true,  exclu- 
sively Masonic.  It  had  occurred  to  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  Christ  him- 
self alluded  to  it  when  he  said,  "Destroy 
this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up":  and  St.  Paul  extends  the  idea,  in  the 
first  ot  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in 


the  following  language:  "Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  Grod  dwelleth  in  you?"  (iii.  16.) 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  passa^  of  the 
same  Epistle,  he  reiterates  the  idea  m  a  more 
positive  form :  ' '  What,  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are 
not  your  own?"   (vi.  19.) 

But  the  mode  of  treating  this  ^nnbolism 
by  a  reference  to  the  particular  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  operative  art  engaged 
in  its  construction,  is  an  application  of  the 
idea  peculiar  to  Freemasonry.  Hit-chcock, 
in  his  Essay  on  Stoedenborg.  thinks  that  the 
same  idea  was  also  shared  by  the  Hermetic 
philosophers.  He  says:  "With  perhaps  the 
majority  of  readers,  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
and  also  the  tabernacle,  were  mere  buildings — 
very  magnificent,  indeed,  but  still  mere  bmld- 
ings — for  the  worship  of  God.  But  some  are 
struck  with  many  portions  of  the  accoimt 
of  their  erection  admitting  a  moral  interpre- 
tation; and  while  the  buildinffis  are  allowed  to 
stand  (or  to  have  stood,  once,)  visible  objects, 
these  interpreters  are  aelighted  to  meet  with 
indications  that  Moses  and  Solomon,  in  build- 
ing the  Temples,  were  wise  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  man;  from  which  point  it 
is  not  difficult  to  pass  on  to  the  moral  mean- 
ing altogether,  and  affirm  that  the  building, 
which  was  erected  without  the  noise  of  a 
'hammer,  nor  ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron* 
(1  Kings  vi.  7,)  was  altogether  a  moral 
building — a  building  of  God,  not  made  with 
hands.  In  short,  many  see  in  the  story  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  Man  as  the  temple  of  God.  with  its 
Holt  of  Holibs  deep  seated  in  tfie  centre 
of  the  human  heart." 

Sponleey  John  de.  He  appears  to  have 
presided  over  the  Masons  of  limgland  in  1350, 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.  Anderson  says 
he  was  called  Master  of  the  "  Ghibhm."  (pon- 
stiliUions,  1738.  p.  70.) 

Spreading  me  Bidlot.  Taking  the  vote 
on  the  application  of  a  candidate  for  initiation 
or  admission.^  It  is  an  Americanism,  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  Western  States.  Thus: 
"The  ballot  may  be  spread  a  second  time 
in  almost  any  case  if  the  harmony  of  the 
Lod^e  seems  to  require  it." — Swigert,  G,\  M.\ 
of  Kentucky,  "  It  is  legal  to  spread  the  ballot 
the  third  time,  if  for  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes, not  otherwise." — Rob,  Morris,  It  is 
a  technicality,  and  scarcely  English. 

Sprengselsen,  Christian  Friedrlch  Kess- 
ler  Von.  An  ardent  adherent  of  Von  Hund 
and  admirer  of  his  Templar  system,  in 
defense  of  which,  and  against  the  Spiritual 
Templarism  of  Starck,  he  wrote,  in  1786,  the 
book,  now  very  rare,  entitled  Anii  Saint 
Nicaise,  and  other  works.  He  was  bom  at 
Saalsfield,  in  1731,  and  died  January  11, 1809. 
(See  Saint  Nicaise,) 

Sprig  of  Acacia*    See  Acacia, 

Spurious  Freemasonry.  For  this  term, 
and  for  the  theory  connected  with  it,  we  ar^ 
indebted  to  Dr.  Oliver,  whose  speculations 
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led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  there  were  two  93rstems 
of  Freemasonry,  the  one  of  which,  preserved 
by  the  patriarcns  and  their  descendants,  he 
called  ftimitive  or  Pure  Freemasonry.  (See 
Primitwe  Freemasonry,)  The  other,  which 
was  a  schism  from  this  system,  he  designated 
as  the  Spurious  Freemasonry  of  Antiquity. 
To  comprehend  this  system  of  Oliver,  and  to 
understand  his  doctrine  of  the  declension  of 
the  Spurious  from  the  Primitive  Freemasonry, 
we  must  remember  that  there  were  two  races 
of  men  descended  from  the  loins  of  Adam, 
whose  history  is  as  different  as  their  char- 
acters were  dissimilar.  There  was  the  vir- 
tuous race  of  Seth  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  wicked  one  of  Cain.  Seth  and  his  chil- 
dren, down  to  Noah,  preserved  the  dogmas 
and  instructions,  the  legends  and  symbols, 
which  had  been  received  from  their  com- 
mon progenitor,  Adam;  but  Cain  and  his 
descendants,  whose  vices  at  len^h  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  earth,  either  totidly 
forgot  or  greatly  corrupted  them.  Their 
Freemasoniy  was  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Sethites.  They  distorted  the  truth,  and 
vari^  the  landmarks  to  suit  their  own  pro- 
fane piurposes.  At  length  the  two  races 
became  blended  together.  The  descendants 
of  Seth,  becoming  corrupted  by  their  fre- 
quent oommiunications  with  those  of  Cain, 
adopted  their  manners,  and  soon  lost  the 
principles  of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry, 
which  at  length  were  confined  to  Noah  and 
his  three  sons,  who  alone,  in  the  destruction 
of  a  wicked  world,  were  thought  worthy  of 
receiving  mercy. 

Noah  consequently  preserved  this  sys- 
tem, and  was  the  medium  of  communicatmg 
it  to  the  post-diluvian  world.  Hence,  im- 
mediately after  the  deluge.  Primitive  Free- 
masonry was  the  only  system  extant. 

But  this  happy  state  of  affairs  was  not  to 
last.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  had  been 
accursed  by  his  father  for  nis  wickedness, 
had  been  long  familiar  with  the  corruptions 
of  the  system  of  Cain,  and  with  the  gradual 
deviations  from  truth  which,  through  the 
influence  of  evil  example,  had  crept  into  the 
ajrstem  of  Seth.  After  the  deluge,  he  prop- 
agated the  worst  features  of  both  systems 
among  his  immediate  descendants.  Two 
sets  or  parties,  so  to  speak,  now  arose  in  the 
world — one  which  preserved  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  and  conseouently  of  Masonry, 
which  nad  been  handea  down  from  Adam, 
Enoch,  and  NoiJi — and  another  which 
deviated  more  and  more  from  this  pure, 
original  source.  On  the  dispersion  at  the 
tower  of  Babel,  the  schism  became  still 
wider  and  more  irreconcilable.  The  legends 
of  Primitive  Freemasonry  were  altered,  and 
its  symbols  perverted  to  a  false  worshipj  the 
mysteries  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
false  ^ods  and  the  practise  of  idolatrous  ntes, 
and  m  the  place  of  the  Pure  or  Primitive 
Freemasonry  which  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated among  the  patriarchal  descendants  of 
Noah,  was  established  those  m^'steries  of 


Paganism  to  which  Dr.  Oliver  has  given 
the  name  of  the  "Spurious  Freemasonry." 

It  is  not  to  Dr.  Oliver,  nor  to  any  very 
modem  writer,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  a  Masonic  schism  in  this  early  age 
of  the  world.  ^  The  doctrine  that  Masonry 
was  lost,  that  is  to  say,  lost  in  its  purity,  to 
the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  at  the  tower 
of  Babel,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ritual  of 
Ancient  Craft  Masonry.  And  in  the  de- 
gree of  Noachites,  a  degree  which  is  attached 
to  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  fact  is  plainly  ad- 
verted to  as,  indeed,  the  very  foundation 
of  the  degree.  Two  races  of  Masons  are  there 
distinctly  named,  the  Noachites  and  the 
Hiramites;  the  former  were  the  conservators 
of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah;  the  latter  were  the  descendants 
of  Hiram,  who  was  himself  of  tlie  race  which 
had  fallen  into  Spurious  Freemasonry,  but  had 
reunited  himself  to  the  tnie  sect  at  the 
building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see.  But  the  inventors  of 
the  degree  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very 
precise  notions  in  relation  to  this  latter  part 
of  the  history. 

The  mysteries,  which  constituted  what 
has  been  thus  called  Spurious  Freemasonry, 
were  all  more  or  less  identical  in  character. 
Varying  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars, 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  local  causes, 
their  great  similarity  in  all  important  points 
showed  their  derivation  from  a  common 
origin. 

in  the  first  place,  they  were  communi- 
cated through  a  system  of  initiation,  by 
which  the  aspirant  was  gradually  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  their  final  doctrines; 
the  rites  were  performed  at  night,  and  in 
the  most  retired  situations,  in  caverns  or 
amid  the  deep  recesses  of  groves  and  for- 
ests; and  the  secrets  were  only  communi- 
cated to  the  initiated  after  the  administra- 
tion of  an  obli^tion.  Thus,  Firmicus 
(Astrol.f  lib.  vii.)  tells  us  that  "when  Orpheus 
explained  the  ceremonies  of  his  mysteries 
to  candidates,  he  demanded  of  them,  at  the 
very  entrance,  an  oath,  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  religion,  that  they  would  not 
betray  the  rites  to  profane  ears."  And 
hence,  as  Warburton  says  from  Horns 
Apollo,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  the 
mysteries  was  a  grasshopper,  because  that 
insect  was  supposed  to  have  no  mouth. 

The  ceremonies  were  aU  of  a  funereal 
character.  Commencing  in  representations 
of  a  lugubrious  description,  they  celebrated 
the  legend  of  the  death  and  burial  of  some 
mythical  being  who  was  the  especial  object 
of  their  bve  and  adoration.  But  these 
rites,  thus  beginning  in  lamentation,  and 
typical  of  death,  always  ended  in  joy.  The 
object  of  their  sorrow  was  restored  to  hfe 
and  immortality,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
ceremonial  was  descriptive  of  his  resurrection. 
Hence,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  mysteries 
were  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
existence  of  a  God. 

Such,  then,  is  the  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  what  is  called  '^  Spurious  Freemaaonry/' 
as  taught  by  Oliver  and  the  disciples  of  lus 
school.  Primitive  Freanasomy  consisted  of 
that  traditional  knowledge  and  svmboiic 
instruction  which  had  be^  himdea  down 
from  Adam,  through  Enoch,  Noah,  and  the 
rest  of  the  patriarchs,  to  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon. Spurious  Freemasonry  consisted  of 
the  doctrines  and  initiations  practised  at 
first  by  the  antediluvian  descendants  of 
Cain,  and,  after  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  b^ 
the  Pagan  priests  and  philosophers  in  tneur 
"  Mysteries. 

Spurs.  In  the  Orders  of  Chivahy,  the 
spurs  had  a  symbolic  meaning  as  important 
as  their  practical  use  was  necessary.  **  To 
win  one's  spurs"  was  a  phrase  which  meant 
''to  win  one's  right  to  the  dignity  of  knieht- 
hood."  Hence,  in  ike  investiture  of  a 
knieht.  he  was  told  that  the  spurs  were  a 
symbol  of  promptitude  in  military  service: 
and  in  the  degradation  of  an  unfaithful 
kniffht,  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  by  the 
cook,  to  show  his  utter  unworthiness  to 
wear  them.  Stowe  says  {AnnaUf  902),  in 
describing  the  ceremony  of  investing  knights: 
''Evening  prayer  being  ended,  there  stood 
at  the  chai>el-door  the  king's  master-cook, 
with  his  white  apron  and  sleeves,  and  chop- 
pins-knife  in  his  nand,  gilded  about  the  edge, 
and  challenged  their  spurs,  which  they  re- 
deemed with  a  noble  a  piece;  and  he  said  to 
every  knight,  as  they  passed  by  him:  'Sir 
Knight,  look  that  you  be  true  and  byalto 
the  king,  my  master,  or  else  I  must  hew  these 
spurs  from  your  heels.'"  In  the  Masonic 
Orders  of  Chivalry,  the  symbolism  of  the  spurs 
has  unfortunately  been  omitted. 

Square.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  symbols  in  Free- 
masonry.   As  such,  it  is  proper  that  its  true 

form  should  be  pre- 
served. The  French 
Masons  have  almost 
universally  given  it  with 
one  leg  longer  than  the 
other,  thus  making  it 
a  carpenter's  square. 
The  American  Masons, 
following  the  incorrect 
delineations  of  Jeremy 
L.  Cross,  have,  while 
generally  preserving  the  equality  of  length  in 
the  legs,  unnecessarily  marked  its  surface  with 
inches;  thus  makins  it  an  instrument  for 
measuring  length  anof  breadth,  which  it  is  not. 
It  is  simp^  the  trying  square  of  a  stone-mason, 
and  has  a  plain  surface;  the  sides  or  legs  em- 
bracing an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  is 
intended  only  to  test  the  accuracv  of  the  sides 
of  a  stone,  and  to  see  that  its  edges  subtend 
the  same  angle. 

In  Freemasoniy,  it  is  a  symbol  of  morality. 
This  is  its  generid  signification,  and  is  applied 
in  various  wa3rs:  1.  It  presents  itself  to  the 
neophyte  as  one  of  the  three  great  lights; 
2.  To  the  Fellow-Craft  as  one  of  his  working- 
tools;  3.  To  the  Master  Mason  as  the  official 
Moblem  of  the  Master  of  the  Lodge.    Every- 


where, however,  it  inculcates  the  same  lesson 
of  morahty,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty.  So 
universally  accepted  is  this  Qrmbohsm,  that 
it  has  gpne  outside  of  the  Order,  and  has  been 
found  m  colloquial  language  communicating 
the  same  idea.  Square,  says  HalliweU  (LHcl. 
Archaiama),  means  honest,  equitable,  as  in 
"square  dealing."  To  play  upon  the  equan 
is  proverbial  for  to  play  fionestly.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  f oimd  in  the  old  writers. 

As  a  Masonic  symbol^  it  is  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  was  famihar  to  the  Operative 
Masons.  In  the  year  1830,  the  architect,  in 
rebuilding  a  very  ancient  bridge  called  Baal 
Bridge,  near  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  foimd  under 
the  foundation-stone  an  old  brass  square, 
much  eaten  away,  containing  on  its  two  sur- 
faces the  following  inscription:  I.  WILL. 
STRIUE.  TO.  LIUE.— WITH.  LOUE.  Sc 
CARE.— UPON.  THE.  LEUL.— BY,  THE. 
SQUARE.,  and  the  date  1517.  The  modem 
Speculative  Mason  wiU  recognize  the  idea  of 
living  on  the  level  and  by  the  square.  This  dis- 
covery proves,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that 
the  familiar  idea  was  borrowed  from  our  Op- 
erative brethren  of  former  days. 

The  square,  as  a  symbol  in  Speculative 
Masonry,  has  therefore  presented  itself  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  revival  period. 
In  the  very  earliest  catechism  of  the  last 
century,  of  the  date  of  1725,  we  find  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  many  make 
a  Lodge?"  is  'God  and  the  Square,  with 
five  or  seven  right  or  perfect  Masons." 
God  and  the  Square,  religion  and  morality, 
must  be  present  in  every  Lodge  as  governing 
principles.  Signs  at  that  early  period  were 
to  be  made  by  squares,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  Lodge  was  declared  to  be  the  Bible, 
Compasses,  and  Square. 

In  all  rites  and  in  all  languages  where 
Masonry  has  penetrated,  the  square  has 
preserved  its  primitive  signification  as  a 
symbol  of  morality. 

Square  and  ComiMMses.  These  two 
symbols  have  been  so  long  and  so  universally 
combined — to  teach  us, 
as  says  an  early  ritual, 
"to  square  our  actions 
and  to  keep  them  with- 
in due  boimds,"  they 
areso seldom  seen  apart, 
but  are  so  kept  together, 
either  as  two  great 
lights,  or  as  a  jewel  worn  once  by  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge,  now  by  the  Past  Master — ^that 
they  have  come  at  last  to  be  recognized 
as  the  proper  badge  of  a  Master  Mason, 
Just  as  the  triple  tau  is  of  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  or  the  passion  cross  of  a  Knights 
Templar. 

So  universally  has  this  symbol  been 
recognized,  even  by  the  profane  world,  as 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Freemasonry, 
that  it  has  recently  been  made  in  the  United 
States  the  subject  of  a  legal  decision.  A 
manufacturer  of  flour  having  made,  in 
1873,  an  application  to  the  Patent  Office  for 
permission  to  adopt  the  square  and  compasses 
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at  a  trade-mark,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
refused  the  permission  on  the  ground  that 
tha  mark  was  a  Masonic  symbol. 

''If  this  emblem/'  said  Mr.  J.  M.  Thacher, 
the  Commissioner,  ''were  somethinff  other 
than  i>recisel7  what  it  i»— eithw  less  known, 
less  significant,  or  fully  and  universallv 
understood— -itli  this  might  readily  be  ad- 
mitted. But,  considering  its  peciuiar  char- 
acter and  relation  to  the  public,  an  anomalous 
Suestion  is  presented.  There  can  be  no 
oubt  that  tnis  device,  so  conmionly  worn 
and  employed  by  Masons,  has  an  established 
m3rstic  significance,  universally  recognized 
as  existing;  whether  comprehended  by  all  or 
not,  is  not  material  to  this  issue.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  Masonic 
organization,  it  is  impossible  to  divest  its 
symbols,  or  at  least  this  particular  ^rmbol 
— ^perhaps  the  best  known  of  all — of  its  or- 
dinary signification,  wherever  displayed, 
either  as  an  arbitrary  character  or  otherwise. 
It  will  be  universally  imderstood,  or  mis- 
understood, as  having  a  Masonic  significance; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  trade-mark,  must  con- 
stantly work  deception.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  create  as  a  monop- 
oly, and  uphold  by  the  power  of  law,  anything 
BO  calculated,  as  applied  to  purposes  of 
trade,  to  be  misinterpreted,  to  mislead  all 
classes,  and  to  constantly  foster  suggestions 
of  mystery  in  affairs  of  business." 

In  a  rehgious  work  by  John  Davies,  entitled 
Summa  Totalis,  or  AU  in  AU  and  the  Same 
Forever^  printed  in  1607,  we  find  an  allusion 
to  the  square  and  compasses  by  a  profane 
in  a  really  Masonic  sense.  The  author,  who 
proposes  to  describe  mystically  the  form  of 
the  Deity,  Si*ys  in  his  dedication: 

'*  Yet  I  this  forme  of  formelesse  Dbitt, 
Drewe  by  the  Squire  and  Compasse  of  our 
Creed." 

In  Masonic  symbolism  the  Square  and 
Compasses  refer  to  the  Mason's  duty  to  the 
Craft  and  to  himself;  hence  it  is  properly  a 
«3rmbol  of  brotherhood,  and  there  siffnifi- 
oantly  adopted  as  the  badge  or  token  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Berage,  in  his  work  on  the  high  degrees 
(Lee  plus  secrete  Mysthres  dea  Hauis  Grades) , 

g'ves  a  new  interpretation  to  the  symbol, 
e  says:  "The  square  and  the  compasses 
represent  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  None  of  the  high  degrees  recog- 
nize this  interpretation^  although  theur 
qrmboliflm  of  the  two  implements  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  symbolic  Masonry. 
The  square  is  with  them  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  tha  lower  degress,  as  founded  on 
the  open^ftve  art;  while  the  compasses,  as  an 
implement  of  hi^^er  oharactttr  and  uses,  is 
attributed  to  the  oeprees,  which  daim  to  have 
a  mare  elevated  and  philoaophioal  founda- 
tion. Thus  they  epeak  of  the  Initiate,  when 
he  passes  from  the  blue  Lodge  to  the  Lodge 
of  rerfeoiion,  as  'passing  from  the  square 
to  the  compasses,'  to  indicate  a  progressive 
elevation  in  his  stxidies.    Yet  even  in  the 


high  degrees,  the  B<]uare  and  compaeaea  com- 
bined retain  their  primitive  signification 
as  a  symbol  of  brotherhood  and  as  a  badge 
of  the  Order." 

Sqiuuremeii*  The  companies  of  wrights, 
slaters,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  called   "Squaremen."     Thwr 


'Squaremen  Word'  was  given  in  conclaves 
of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  wrists, 
slaters,  etc.,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  the 
aspirant  was  blindfolded  and  otherwise 
'prepared';  he  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  had 
word,  grip,  and  sign  communicated  to  him, 
and  was  aiterward  invested  with  a  leather 
apron.  The  entrance  to  the  apartment, 
usually  a  public  house,  in  which  the  'brith- 
ering'  was  performed^  was  guarded,  and  all 
who  passed  had  to  give  the  grip.  The  fees 
were  spent  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
brethren  present.  Like  the  Masons,  the 
Squaremen  admitted  non-operatives."  In 
the  St.  Clair  charter  of  1628,  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  we  find  the 
signature  of  "  George  Liddell,  deakin  of  squar- 
men  and  nov  quartermaistir."  (Ibid,,  p.  62.) 
Tills  would  show  that  there  must  have  been  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  societies 
or  crafts. 

Squln  de  Flexiaii.  A  recreant  Templar, 
to  whom,  with  Noffodei  and,  as  some  say, 
another  unknown  person,  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  false  accusations  upon  which 
were  based  the  persecutions  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Beziers,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  having  been  received  as 
a  Knights  Templar,  had  made  so  much  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Order  as  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  Priory  of  Mont- 
f  aucon.  Reghellini  states  that  both  Squin 
de  Flexian  and  Noffodei  were  Templars,  and 
held  the  rank  of  Commanders;  but  Dupuy 
(Condemnation  des  Templiers)  denies  that 
the  latter  was  a  Templar.  He  b&jb:  "All 
historians  agree  that  tne  origin  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Templars  was  the  work  of  the  Prior 
of  Nf ontfaucon  and  of  Noffodei,  a  Florentine, 
banished  from  his  countnr,  and  whom  no- 
body believes  to  have  been  a  Templar. 
This  Prior,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Grand 
Master,  had  been  condemned,  for  heresy 
and  for  having  led  an  infamous  life,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  prison.  The 
other  is  reported  to  have  been  condemned 
to   rifforous   pcoialties   by   the   provost   of 

Reffhellini's  account  (La  Magannerie  eon' 
sideree,etc.y  i.,  p.  451)  is  more  circumstan- 
tial. He  says:  "In  1506,  two  Knights 
Templar,  Noffodei  and  Florian^  were  pun- 
ished for  crimes,  and  lost  their  Comman- 
deries,  that  of  the  latter  being  Montfaucon. 
They  petitioned  the  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  Mount  Carmel  for  a  restoration  to  their 
offices,  but  met  with  a  refusal.  They  then 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  Provincial 
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Grand  Mast^B  country-house,  near  Milan, 
and  having  assassinated  him,  concealed  the 
body  in  the  woods  under  some  thick  shrub* 
bery;  after  which  they  fled  to  Paris.  There 
they  obtained  access  to  the  king,  and  thus 
furnished  Philip  with  an  occasion  for  exe- 
cuting his  projects,  by  denouncing  the  Order 
and  exposmg  to  nim  the  immense  wealth 
which  it  possessed. 

"They  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Order, 
and  pronused  the  king,  for  a  reward,  to  be 
its  denouncers.  The  king  accepted  their 
proposition,  and,  assuring  them  of  his  pro- 
tection, pointed  out  to  them  the  course  which 
thev  were  to  pursue. 

"They  associated  with  themselves  a  third 
individual,  called  by  historians  'the  Un- 
known' (Vlnconnu);  and  Noffodei  and  Flo- 
rian  sent  a  memorial  to  Ei^erand  de  Ma- 
rigni.  Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  in 
which  the^  proposed,  if  he  would  guarantee 
them  agamst  tne  attacks  of  the  Order  of 
Templara,  and  ^rant  them  civil  existence 
and  rights,  to  discover  to  the  king  secrets 
which  they  deemed  of  more  value  than  the 
conquest  of  an  empire. 

"As  a  sequel  to  this  firr%  declaration, 
the^  addressed  to  the  king  Ja  accusation, 
which  was  the  same  as  he  nad  himself  dic- 
tated to  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  turn 
which  he  desired  to  the  affair.  This  accusa- 
tion contained  the  foUowins  charges: 

"1.  That  the  Order  of  Templars  was  the 
foe  of  all  kings  and  all  sovereign  authority; 
that  it  communicated  secrets  to  its  initiates 
under  horrible  oaths,  with  the  criminal 
condition  of  the  penalty  of  death  if  they 
divulged  them;  and  that  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  their  initiations  were  the  conse- 
quences of  irreligion.  atheism,  and  rebellion. 

"2.  That  the  Order  had  betrayed  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  by  communicating  to  the 
Sultan  of  Babylon  all  the  plans  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 
whereby  the  designs  of  the  Crusaders  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  were  frus- 
trated. 

"3.  That  the  Order  prostituted  the  mys- 
teries most  venerated  by  Christians,  by 
making  a  Knight,  when  he  was  received, 
trample  upon  the  Cross,  the  mgn  of  redemp- 
tion; and  abjiured  the  Christian  religion  by 
making  the  neophyte  declare  that  the  true 
God  had  never  died,  and  never  could  die; 
that  they  carried  about  them  and  wor- 
shipped a  little  idol  called  Bafomet;  and 
that  after  his  initiation  the  neophyte  was 
compelled  to  undergo  certain  obscene  prac- 
tices. 

"4.  That  when  a  Knight  was  received, 
the  Order  boimd  him  by  an  oath  to  a  oom- 

Slete   and   blind   obedience  to   the  Grand 
laster,   which   was   a   proof   of   rebdlion 
against  the  legitimate  authority. 

"5.  That  Good  Friday  was  the  day  se- 
lected for  the  grand  orgies  of  the  Order. 

"6.  That  they  were  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes. 
"7.  That  they  burned  the  children  of  their 


concubines,  so  as  to  destroy  all  traces  of  their 
debauchery." 

These  calumnies  formed  the  basis  of  the 
longer  catalogue  of  accusations,  afterward 

Presented  by   the  Pop^   upon   which   the 
'emplars  were  finally  tried  and  condenmed. 

In  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
accused,  Squin  de  Flexian  took  an  active 
part  as  one  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
pleadings  for  their  defense  presented  by 
the  Knights,  th^  declare  tnat  "Knights 
were  tortured  by  flexian  de  Beziers,  prior 
of  Montfaucon,  and  by  the  monk,  WiUiam 
Robert,  and  that  already  thirty-six  had 
died  of  the  tortures  inflicted  at  Paris,  and 
several  others  in  other  places." 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  oi  these  traitors 
nothing  is  really  known.  When  the  in- 
famous work  which  they  had  inaugurated 
had  been  consummated  by  the  Idnz  and 
the  Pope,  as  their  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  they  sank  into  merited  oblivion. 
The  author  of  the  Secret  Socieliea  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (p.  268)  says:  "Squin  was 
afterwards  hanf;ed,  and  Noffodei  beheaded, 
as  was  said,  with  little  probability,  by  the 
Temolars." 

Hi  rdly  had  the  Templars,  in  their  pros- 
trate condition,  the  power,  even  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  inflict  such  punishment.  It 
was  not  Squin,  but  Marigni,  his  abettor, 
who  was  hanged  at  Montfaucon.  by  order 
of  Louis  X.,  the  successor  of  Phihp,  two 
years  after  ms  persecution  of  the  Templars. 
The  revenge  they  took  was  of  a  symbolic 
character.  In  the  change  of  the  l^end  of 
the  Third  Degree  into  that  of  the  Templar 
system,  when  the  martyred  James  de  Molay 
was  siu)stituted  for  Hiram  Abif,  the  three 
assassins  were  represented  by  Squin  de  Flex- 
ian, Noffodei,  and  the  Unknown.  As  there 
is  really  no  reference  in  the  historical  records 
of  the  persecution  to  this  third  accuser, 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  is  altogethw 
a  mythical  personage,  invented  merely  to 
complete  the  triad  of  assassins,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  oongruity  of  the  Templar  with  the 
Masonic  legend. 

The  name  of  Squin  de  Flexian,  as  well 
as  that  of  Noffodei,  have  been  differently 
spelled  by  various  writers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incomprehensible  error  foimd  in  some 
of  the  oldest  French  Cahiers  of  the  Kadosh, 
such  as  that  of  De  la  HoRue.  where  the  two 
traitors  are  named  Gerard  Teh6  and  Benoit 
Mehui.  The  Processus  contra  Templarios 
calls  him  Esquius  de  Flexian  de  BUeriis;  and 
Raynouard  alwasrs  names  him  Sqitin  de 
Fhrian.  in  which  he  is  blindly  followed  by 
Re^hellini,  Ragon,  and  Thory.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  Squin  de 
Flesnan,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  name 
of  this  Judas  of  tne  Templars. 

Srutl.  ("Revelation.")  A  collective  name 
of  those  Sanskrit  writings  supposed  by  the 
Hindus  to  have  been  revved  by  a  deity,  and 
applied  at  first  only  to  the  Vedic  Mantras 
and  Brahmanas,  but  afterward  extended  to 
the  older  Upaniahads. 


STAFF 

E)tsff>  k  white  atoS  is  the  proper  innigniiit 
of  a  TreBSurer.  In  the  order  of  ProceeBion 
for  l&yiQE  a  foundstioa-BtoDa  as  pven  by 
Preston  (lUusiTationt,  ed.  1792,  p.  Ill), 

find  "Gr&ad  Treasurer  with  hiB  staff." 

America  the  use  of  the  staS  b^  the  Treasurer 
of  a  Lodge  has  bceo  discootmued.  It  was 
derived  from  the  old  custom  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  king's  household  to  carry  a  staS  as  the 
ensign  of  authority.  In  the  old  "Customary 
Books"  we  are  told  that  the  Steward  or 
Treasurer  of  the  household — tor  the  offices 
were  formerly  identical— received  the  office 
from  the  king  himself  by  the  presentation 
of  a  staS  in  these  words;  Tennez  Is  baslon  de 
noslre  nutaon,  "Receive  the  stafi  of  our 
bouse."  Hence  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
decreed,  June  24,  1741,  that  "in  the  pro- 
cession in  the  hall"  the  Grand  Treasurer 
should  appear  "with  the  staff."  (Conati- 
tuliana,  1756.  p.  236.) 

SUbs,  Winding.    See  Winding  Stairs. 

St.  Alban'a  EegnlsUons.  The  regula- 
tions said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Alban 
for  the  government  of  the  Craft  are  referred 
to  by  Anderson,  in  his  second  edition  (p.  57), 
and  afterward  by  Preston.     (See  Si.  Alban.) 

StiuwUrd.  An  ensign  in  war,  being  that 
under  which  the  soldiers  stand  or  to  which 
they  mSfy  in  the  fight.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  higher  degrees,  in  connection  with  the 
word  Bearer,  to  denote  a  particular  officer. 
But  the  term  mostly  used  to  indicate  any  one 
of  the  ensigns  of  the  different  degrees  of 
Masonry  is  Banner. 

The  Grand  Standard  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templar  in  the  United  States  is 
described  in  the  regulations  as  being  "of 
white  woollen  or  silk  stuff,  six  feet  in  height 
and  five  feet  in  width,  made  tripartite  at  the 
bottom,  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  cross-bar 
by  nine  rings;  in  the  centre  of  the  field  a 
blood-4^  passion  cross,  over  which  the 
motto,  In  Itoc  tt^ru)  mntet,  and  under,  Non 
NMa,  Dominel  mm  Nobii  ted  Nomini  too 
da  Oloriamt  The  cross  to  be  four  feet  high, 
and  the  upright  and  bar  to  be  seven  inches 
wide.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  a  gilded 
^be  or  ball  tour  inches  in  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by_  the  patriarchal  cross,  twelve 
inches  in  height.  The  cross  to  be  crimson, 
edged  with  gold." 

The  standard  of  the  Order  in  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  is  thus  described 
in  the  FundcmeiHal  StatuUa.  It  is  white  with 
a  gold  fringe,  bearing  in  the  center  a  black 
double-beaded  ea^e  with  wings  displayed; 
the  beaks  and  thighs  are  of  gold;  it  holds 
in  one  talon  the  golden  hilt  and  in  the  other 
the  silver  blade  cf  an  antique  sword,  placed 
horizontally  from  right  to  lat;  to  the  sword  is 
suspended  the  Latin  device,  in  letters  of  gold. 
Deu»  memnqw  Jia.  The  eagle  is  crowned 
with  a  triangle  of  gokl.  and  holds  a  purple 
band  fringed  with  gold  and  strewn  with 
golden  stars. 

There  is  reaQf  no  standard  of  the  Order 
properly  belongmg  to  Symbolic  or  Roytd 
Ateh    Masonry.    Many    Grand    Ch^>ters, 
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however,  and  some  Grand  Lodges  in  this 
cowitry,  have  adopted  for  a  standard  the 
blazonment  of  the  arms  of  Masonry  &^ 
made  by  Dennett  for  tiie  AthoU  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons.  In  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  the  ritual,  occasioned  Dy  the  dissev* 
erance  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  from  the 
Master's,  and  its  organization  ae  a  distinct 
S3'stem,  this  stand&rd,  if  adopted  at  a^, 
would  be  moat  appropriate  to  the  Grand 
Chapters,  since  its  charges  consist  of  sym- 
bols no  longer  referred  to  in  the  ritual  of 
Symbolic  Masonry. 

Standard-Bearer.  An  officer  in  a  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  and  protect  the  standard  of  the 
Order.  A  similar  officer  exists  in  several 
of  the  high  degrees. 

Stand  to  Mid  Abide  by.  The  covenant 
of  Masonry  requires  every  Mason  "to  stand 
to  and  abide  by"  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Order,  whether  expressed  in  the  edicts 
'  'he  Grand  Lodge,  the  by-laws  of  his  Lodge, 
_.  the  landmarks  of  the  Institution.  Ttte 
terms  are  not  precisely  synonymous,  although 
generally  considered  to  be  so.  To  stand  to 
i  somewhat  active  meaning,  and  signifies 
laintain  and  defend  the  kws;  while  to 
abide  by  is  more  passive  in  meaning,  and  sig- 
lifies  to  submit  to  the  award  made  by  such 

St.  Anthony.    An  order  taking  its  rise 

from  the  life  and  h"'-- 
ita  of  St.  Anthony, 
hermit,  who  died  al 

His      disci] 

called  Anchorites,  ; 
Ethiopia,  hved  in 
terity  and  solitari 
in  the  desert,  until  J< 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
370,  created  them  a 
ligious  order  of  kni 
hood,  and  bestowed  [ 
ileges  upon  them  ui 
the  title  of  St.  Anthi 
who  was  made  patro 
the  empire,  "rhey 
tablished  monastei 
adopted  a  black  hi 

id  wore  a  blue  croa 

le  shape  of  a  Tau. 

The  TOW  embraced  ohastitv,  d^ense  of 
the  Christian  faith,  to  guara  the  empire, 
obey  their  superiors,  and  go  to  war  when 
and  wheresoever  commanded.  Marriage  re- 
quired a  license.  There  were  two  daffies — 
combatants  and  non-oombatanta — the  second 
class  beim;  composed  of  those  too  old  for 
mihtary  duty.  Yet  we  they  retired  they 
were  required  to  serve  three  years  against 
Arabian  pirates,  three  against  the  Turks,  and 
three  against  the  Moors. 

The  ancient  monastery  is  in  the  deserts 
of  Tbebais,  surrounded  by  an  oval  wall 
600  paces  m  circumference  and  40  feet  in 
height.  It  is  entered  by  ropes  let  down 
from  the  watch-houae,  the  crane  being 
turned  by  monks.    By  age,  the  cells,  whicH 
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are  four  by  five  by  seven  feet,  have  been 
reduced  from  300  to  40.  Advanta^  had 
be«i  taken  of  one  of  nature's  curiosities 
in  obtaining  abundant  water  from  a  riven 
rocky  which  is  reached  through  a  subterra- 
neous passage  of  50  paces,  extending  be- 
yond the  walls.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
there  are  ecclesiastical  and  militaiy  organiza- 
tions styled  E[ni^ts  of  St.  Anthony,  who  wear 
a  plain  cross,  the  principals  a  double  cross. 
The  chief  seat  is  at  Vienna.  In  the  abbey 
rest  the  remains  of  St.  Anthony. 

Star*  In  the  French  and  Scottish  Rites 
lighted  candles  or  torches  are  called  stars 
wnen  used  in  some  of  the  ceremonies,  es- 
pecially in  the  reception  of  distinguished 
visitors,  where  the  number  of  lights  or  stars 
with  which  the  visitor  is  received  is  propor- 
tioned to  his  rank;  but  the  number  is  always 
odd,  beinff  3, 5, 7, 9,  or  11. 

Star^  Biasing.    See  Blazing  Star. 

Star,  Eastern.  See  Eastern  Star,  Order  of 
the. 

Star,  nve-Polnted.  See  Five-PainUd 
Star. 

Star  In  the  East.  The  Blazing  Star  is 
thus  called  by  those  who  entertain  the  theory 
that  there  is  "an  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  between  Masom^  and  Christi- 
anity." This  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Oliver 
thinks  is  'Hhe  fairest  gem  that  Masonry  can 
boast,''  is  defended  by  him  in  his  early 
work  entitled  The  Star  in  the  East.  The  whole 
subject  is  discussed  in  the  article  Blazing 
Star,  which  see. 

Star  of  Jerusalem.  A  degree  cited  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Star  of  the  Syrian  Knights.  (Etmle 
dee  Cheoaliers  Syriens.)  The  Order  of  Syrian 
Knights  of  the  Star  is  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Pvron.  It  is  divided  into  three 
degrees — Novice,  Professed,  and  Grand  Pa- 
triarch. 

Starek,  Johann  August  von.  Von 
Starck^  whose  life  is  dosehr  connected  with 
the  history  of  German  Freemasonry,  and 
especially  with  that  of  the  Rite  of  Strict 
Observance,  was  bom  at  Schwerin,  October 
20,  1741.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
G^ttin^en,  and  was  made  in  1761  a  Free- 
mason m  a  French  Mihtary  Lodge.  In  1763 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  teacher  in  one  of  the 
pubUc  schools.  There,  too,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  adopted  into  the  Rite  of  Mdesino. 
then  flourishing  in  the  Russian  capital,  ana 
became  first  acquainted  with  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  in  which  he  afterward 
pla;sred  so  important  a  part.  After  two  3rears' 
residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  went  for  a 
short  time  to  Exigland,  and  was  in  August. 
1766,  in  Paris.  Ci  1767  he  was  director  of 
the  schools  at  Wismar,  where  he  was  Junior 
Warden  of  the  Lodge  of  t^e  Three  Lions. 
In  1770  he  was  oaUed  to  K6nig8berg,  to 
occupy  the  chahr  of  theoloey,  and  to  fill  the 
post  of  court  chaplain.  The  following  year 
ne  resigned  both  offices,  and  retired  to  Mettau. 
to  devote  himself  to  Hterary  and  phibeophical 


pmrsuits.  But  in  1781  the  Court  at  Darmstadt 
conferred  upon  him  the  poets  of  chief  preacher 
and  the  first  place  in  the  consistory,  and  there 
he  remained  until  his  death,  whicn  occurred 
March  3,  1816. 

The  Knowledge  that  Starek  acquired  ol 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance  convinced 
him  of  its  innate  weakness,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  reformation.  He  therefore 
was  led  to  the  idea  of  reviving;  the  spiritual 
branch  of  the  Order,  a  project  which  he 
sought  to  carry  into  effect,  at  first  quietly 
and  secretly^  bjy  gaining  over  influential 
Masons  to  his  views.  In  this  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  be  enabled  to  establish,  in  1767, 
the  new  system  of  clerical  Knights  Tem- 
plar, as  a  schism  from  the  Strict  Observ- 
ance, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Clerks 
of  Relaxed  Observance.  It  consisted  of  seven 
deflpees,  as  follows:  1.  Api>rentice;  2.  Fellow: 
3.  Master;  4.  Young  Scottish  Master:  5.  Ola 
Scottish  Master,  or  Knight  of  St.  Andrew; 
6.  Provincial  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross;  7. 
Magus,  or  Knight  of  Brightness  and  Light; 
which  last  degree  was  divided  into  five  elates, 
of  Novice,  Levite,  and  Priest — ^the  summit  ot 
the  Order  being  iuiight  Priest.  Thus  he  em- 
bodied the  idea  that  Templarism  was  a  hier- 
archy, and  that  not  only  was  every  Mason  a 
Templar,  but  every  true  Templar  was  both  a 
Knight  and  a  Pri^.  Starek,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  Protestant,  had  been  secretly  con- 
nected with  Romanism  while  in  Paris;  and 
he  attempted  surreptitiously  to  introduce 
Roman  Catholicism  into  his  new  system.  He 
professed  that  the  Rite  which  he  was  propa- 
gating was  in  possession  of  secrets  not  known 
to  the  chivalnc  branch  of  the  Order;  and  he 
demanded,  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  that 
the  candidate  should  be  a  Roman  Catnolic, 
and  have  previously  received  the  degrees  of 
Strict  Obseorvance. 

Starek  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Von  Hund,  the  head  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Ob- 
servance, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  fusion  of 
the  two  branches — ^tne  chivalric  and  the  spirit- 
ual. But,  notwithstanding  the  willingness  of 
Von  Himd  to  accept  any  leaeue  which  prom- 
ised to  give  renewed  strength  to  his  own  de- 
ca^g  system^  the  fusion  was  never  effected. 
It  IS  true  that  m  1768  there  was  a  formal  union 
of  the  two  branches  at  Wismar,  but  it  was 
neither  sincere  nor  permanent.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Brunswick,  m  1775,  the  clerical  branch 
seceded  and  formed  an  independent  Order; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Von  Hund,  the  Lodges 
of  the  Strict  Observance  abandoned  their 
name,  and  called  themselves  the  United  Ger- 
man Lodges.  The  spiritual  branch,  too,  soon 
began  to  lose  favor  with  the  Crerman  Free- 
masons, partly  because  the  Swedi^  system 
was  getting  to  be  popular  in  Germanv.  and 
partly  because  Starek  was  suspected  of  being 
m  league  with  the  Catholics,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  invented  his  S3rstem.  Documentary 
evidence  has  since  proved  that  this  suspicion 
was  well  founded.  Kagon  says  that  the  Order 
continued  in  successful  existence  until  the 
year  1800;  but  I  doubt  if  it  lasted  so  long. 
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The  German  writers  have  not  hesitated  to 
accuse  Starck  of  having  been  an  emissaiy  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  having  instituted  his  Kite 
in  the  interests  of  Jesuitism.  This,  of  course, 
rendered  both  him  and  the  Rite  unpopular, 
and  save  an  impetus  to  its  decajr  ana  fall. 
Starck  himself ,  even  before  his  appointment  as 
court  chaplain  at  Darmstadt,  in  1781,  had,  by 
his  own  confession^  not  only  abandoned  the 
Rite,  but  all  interest  in  Freemasonry.  In 
1785  he  wrote  his  Saint  Nicaise,  which  was 
reaUy  anti-Masonic  in  principle,  and  in  1787 
he  published  his  work  Ueber  Kripto^athdlir 
cesmuSf  etc.,  or  A  Treatise  on  Secret  Caiholi- 
denu  on  Proselyte  Making,  on  Jesuitism,  and 
on  Secret  Societies,  which  was  a  controversial 
work  directed  against  Nicolai,  Gfidicke,  and 
Biest«r.  In  this  book  he  sa3rs:  ''It  is  true 
that  in  my  youthful  days  I  was  a  Freemason. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  so-called  Strict 
Observance  was  introduced  into  Masonry  I 
belonged  to  it,  and  was,  like  others,  an  Eques. 
Socius,  Armiger,  Ck>mmendator,  Prefect,  and 
Sub-Prior;  and,  having  taken  some  formal 
cloister-like  profession,  I  have  been  a  Clericus. 
But  I  have  withdrawn  from  all  that,  and  all 
that  is  called  Freemasonry,  for  more  tnan  nine 
years." 

While  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  whatever  may  have  been  his  secret 
motives,  he  wrote  many  valuable  Masonic 
works,  which  produced  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  a  great  sensation  in  Germany. 
Such  were  his  Apology  for  the  Order  of  Free^ 
masonry,  Berlin.  1778,  which  went  through 
many  editions:  On  the  Design  of  the  Order  of 
Freemasonry,  Berlin,  1781 ;  and  On  the  Andenl 
and  Modem  Mysteries,  1782.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  learned 
theologian,  and  has  left  numerous  works  on 
general  literature  and  on  reli^on,  the  latter 
class  showing  an  evident  leaning  toward  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently a  partisan.  "TTiere  is,"  says  Feller 
(Biog,  UnwX  "in  the  life  of  Starck  some- 
thing singular,  that  has  never  been  made 
public."  I  thank  the  verdict  is  now  well 
established,  that  in  his  labors  for  the  ap- 
parent reformation  of  Freemasonry  there  was 
a  deplorable  want  of  honesty  and  sincerity, 
and  that  he  abandoned  the  Order  finally  be- 
cause his  schemes  of  ambition  failed,  ana  the 
Jesuitical  designs  with  which  he  entered  it 
were  frustrated. 

Stare  Super  Ttas  Anttqnas.  (7*0  stand 
on  the  old  paths.)  A  Latin  adage,  appropri- 
ately applied  as  a  Masonic  motto  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks. 

State.  The  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States  are  called  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  every  State  and  in  every  populous 
Territory  there  is  a  Grand  Lodge  and  a  Grand 
Chapter,  each  of  which  exerdsee  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  Lod^  and  Chapters 
within  its  political  boundaries;  nor  does  it 
permit  the  introduction  of  any  other  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Chapter  within  its  limits;  so 
that  there  is,  and  can  oe,  but  one  Grand  Lodge 


and  one  Grand  Chapter  in  each  State.  In 
most  of  the  States  there  are  also  a  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and 
a  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar, 
which  claim  the  same  right  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  (See  Jurisdiction  of  a  Orand 
Lodge,) 

Stations*  The  positions  occupied  by  the 
subordinate  officers  of  a  Lodge  are  caUed 
places,  as  "the  Junior  Deacon's  place  in  thp 
Lodge."  But  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens  are  called  stations,  as 
"the  Senior  Warden's  station  in  the  Lodge." 
This  is  because  these  three  officers,  repre- 
senting the  sun  in  his  three  prominent  points 
of  rising,  culminating,  and  settinjp;,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  stationary,  and  thereuire  remam 
m  the  spot  appropriated  to  them  by  the  ritual, 
while  the  DcACon  and  other  officers  are  re- 
Quired  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  in 
tne  Lodge. 

Statistics  of  Freemasonry.  The  asser- 
tion that  "in  every  land  a  Mason  may  find 
a  home,  and  in  every  clime  a  brother,"  is 
well  sustained  by  the  statistics  of  the  Order, 
which  show  that,  wherever  civilized  men 
have  left  their  footprinte,  its  temples  have 
been  established.  It  is  impossible  to  ven- 
ture on  anything  more  than  a  mere  approxi- 
mation to  the  number  of  Freemasons  scat- 
tered over  the  world.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  countries  in  which  Freemasonry 
is  openly  practised  with  the  permissiou  of 
the  public  authorities,  omitting  the  States, 
now,  by  the  increasing  spirit  of  tolerance, 
very  few,  indeed,  where  the  suspicions  of  the 
government  compel  the  Masons,  if  they  meet 
at  all,  to  meet  in  private: 


I.  Europe. 

Anhalt-Bemburg, 

Mecklenburg-Schwainy 

Anhalt-Dessau, 

Netherlands. 

Bavaria, 

Norway. 
Portugal, 

Belgium, 

Bremen^ 

Posen,  Duchy  of, 

Brunswick, 

Prussia, 

Denmark, 

Prussian  Poland, 

England, 

Saxe, 

France, 

Saxe-Coburg, 

Germany, 

Saxe-Gotha, 

Greece, 

Saxe-Hildburgbausen, 

Hamburg, 

Saxe-Meiningen, 

Hanover, 

Saxe-Weimar, 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 

Saxony, 

Holland, 

Schwarzburg-Rudol* 

Holstein-Oldenburg, 

st^uit. 

Hungary, 
Ionian  Imands, 

Scotland, 
Spain, 

Ireland, 

Italy, 

M^ta, 

Sweden. 
Switzerland, 

Wurtemberg. 

n, 

.  Asia. 

Ceylon, 

Persia, 

China, 

Pondioherry, 

India, 

Turkey. 

Japan, 
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III.  OCBANICA. 

Java,  Sumatra. 

New  South  WaleBy       Saodwicn  Islands. 

New  2iealaiid, 

IV.  Africa. 

Algeria,  Gumea, 

Bourbon.  Isle  of,  Mauritius, 

Canary  Islands,  Mozambique, 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Senezambia, 

E^rpt,  St.  Helena. 
Goa, 

V.  America. 


Antigua, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Barbadoes, 

Bermudas, 

Braiiil. 

Canaaa, 

Carthagena, 

ChiH, 

Colombia^ 

Cura9oa, 

Dommica, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

English  Guiana, 

French  Guiana, 

Guadeloupe, 

Hayti, 

Jamaica, 

Martinico^ 


Mexico, 

New  Brunswick, 

New  Granadsk, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Panama, 

Peru, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

St.  Bartholomew's, 

St.  Christopher's, 

St.  Croix, 

St.  Eustatia, 

St.  Martin, 

St.  Thomas, 

St.  Vincent, 

Trinidad, 

United  States, 

Uruguay, 

Venezuela. 


Statistics  of  Craft  Masonrj  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  1915: 


Alabama 

Arixona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut     .   .   . 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana     .... 

Maine 

Maryland  .... 
Massachusetts     .   . 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi   .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  .  . 
New  Jersey  .... 
New  Mexico  .  .  . 
New  York  .... 
North  Carolina  .  . 
North  Dakota  .  . 
Ohio 


27,648 

2.324 
20.962 
63.179 
16.966 
24.816 

3,436 

9.924 
12.051 
40.468 

4.413 
130,778 
66.192 
49.660 
42.412 
42.139 
16,883 
30.294 
16.464 
66.697 
74.964 
28.735 
19,690 
61,622 

7,600 
21.122 

1.939 
10,728 
38,694 

3,361 

192.463 

22,879 

9,180 
96,076 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


26,382 

13,260 

116,606 

8,833 
16,165 
10,730 
27,091 
63.394 

2.201 
13.874 
24.146 
19,642 
16.710 
29.242 

9,190 


1.666,061 


Statistics  of  Capitular  Masonry— Royal 

Arch — ^in  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
1915: 


Grand  Chapters. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho     

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .    .    . 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi    .... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  .  .  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire  .  . 
New  Jersey  .... 
New  Mexico  .  .  . 
New  York  .... 
North  Carolina  .  . 
North  Dakota  .    .    . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma     .... 

Oregon  ...... 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  . 
South  Carolina  .  . 
South  Dakota  .    .    . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^n  .... 
West  Virginia  .    .    . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Subor- 
dinates. 


Totals. 


67 

9 

86 

108 
42 
40 
4 
12 
32 
32 
13 

199 

114 

128 
92 

106 
32 
62 
23 
81 

149 
71 
72 

107 
17 
66 
9 
26 
38 
14 

208 
40 
19 

170 
66 
31 

133 
10 
31 
31 
86 

239 
6 
30 
64 
30 
36 
81 
12 


Members. 


3,142 


4,149 

763 

4,361 

13.466 

6,327 

0,479 

1.169 

3.680 

2,426 

8,471 

1,330 

39.260 

17,400 

14,080 

10,144 

0,620 

3,733 

10.636 

4,021 

24,764 

24,026 

0,213 

4,447 

14.703 

2,198 

4,939 

429 

4,662 

7,642 

1,137 

40,368 

23,724 

2,816 

37,184 

6.271 

4,062 

36,118 

4,641 

3,170 

3,671 

6.686 

20.302 

694 

4,486 

7.068 

4,600 

6,343 

11,678 

960 


483,033 
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Statistics  offlbe  CMer  of  the  Temple  in 

an  countries  wherein  it  has  been  established^ 
1915: 


Grand  Commandeiy. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho     

Illinois 

Iiif^^ftna 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucl^r 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode 

Island 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  .    .   . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico     .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .... 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Dakota  .... 
Tennessee  ...<»..   . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand  Encampment  . 

Total  in  the  U.  S.    . 

Canada  

England  and  Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Total  in  the  World  . 


Subor- 
dinates. 


23 
6 
21 
50 
30 
11 
5 
19 
29 
10 
80 
57 
62 
55 
33 
12 
23 
13 

47 
50 
31 
28 
61 
14 
29 
11 
19 
12 
64 
20 
15 
65 
38 
17 
86 

9 
19 
18 
61 

3 
13 
25 
15 
29 
36 
10 

9 


1,392 

61 

145 

14 

16 


1,628 


Members. 


1,808 
495 
1,395 
7,446 
3,224 
4,171 
1,643 
1,315 
3,446 
734 
18,413 
7,984 
7,016 
6,404 
4,987 
1,108 
5,609 
2,234 

18.165 
9,132 
4,599 
2,054 
7,137 
1,307 
2,828 
2,783 
3,451 
708 

23.114 
1,598 
1,614 

17,330 
2,474 
1,813 

22,974 

1,660 

1,829 

1,906 

6,553 

435 

2,797 

3,450 

2,256 

3,925 

5,219 

685 

674 


233,892 
7,905 
3,140 
1.300 
1,828 


248,065 


Statute  of  Henry  YI.  See  Laborers,  Stai- 
vies  of. 

Statutes*  The  permanent  rules  by  which 
a  subordinate  Lodge  is  governed  are  called 
its  By-Laws;  the  regulations  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
are  called  its  Constitution:  but  the  laws  en- 
acted for  the  government  of  a  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Scottish  Rite  are  denominated  Stat' 
tUes, 

St*  Clair  Charters*  In  the  Advocates' 
library,  of  Edinbuiqgh,  is  a  manuscript  en- 


titled "Hay's  Memoirs/'  which  is,  says  Lawrie, 
''a  collection  of  several  things  relatmg  to  the 
historical  account  of  the  most  famed  families 
of  Scotland.  Done  by  Eichard  Augustine 
Hay,  Canon  Regular  of  Sainte  Genevefs  of 
Paris,  Prior  of  Sainte  Pierremont,  etc.,  Anno 
Domini  1700."  Among  this  collection  are 
two  manuscripts,  supposed  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  originals  by  Canon  Hay,  and 
which  are  known  to  Masonic  scholars  as  the 
"St.  Clair  Charters."  These  copies,  which  it 
seems  were  alone  known  in  the  last  century, 
were  first  published  by  Lawrie,  in  his  His^ 
tory  of  Freemasonry f  where  they  constitute 
Appendices  I.  and  II.  But  it  appears  that  the 
originals  have  since  been  discovered;  and  they 
have  been  republished  by  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan, 
in  his  Unpublished  Be<x)rds  of  the  Craft,  with 
the  following  introductory  account  of  them  by 
Bro.  D.  Murray  Lyon: 

"These  MSS.  were  several  years  ago  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  David  Lang,  Esq.,  of 
the  Signet  Library,  who  gave  them  to  the  late 
Bro.  Aytoun,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in 
the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh,  in  exchange  for 
some  antique  documents  he  had.  The  Pro- 
fessor presented  them  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  in  whose  repositories  they  now  are. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity  as 
originals.  We  have  compared  several  of  the 
signatures  with  autographs  in  other  MSS.  of 
the  time.  The  charters  are  in  scrolls  of  paper, 
— the  one  16  by  Hi  inches,  the  other  26  by 
Hi  inches, — and  for  their  bett^  preserva- 
tion have  been  afiBxed  to  cloth.  The  caligra- 
phy  is  beautiful;  and  though  the  edges  of 
the  paper  have  been  frayed,  and  holes  worn  in 
one  or  two  places  where  the  sheets  had  been 
folded,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
few  words  that  have  been  obliterated,  and 
making  out  the  whole  of  the  text.  About 
three  inches  in  depth  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1, 
in  the  right-hand  comer,  is  entirely  wanting, 
which  may  have  contained  some  signatures  in 
addition  to  those  given.  The  left  hand  bot- 
tom comer  of  No.  2  has  been  similarly  torn 
away,  and  the  same  remark  with  regard  to 
signatures  may  apply  to  it.  The  first  docu- 
ment is  a  letter  of  jurisdiction,  granted  by  the 
Freemen  Masons  of  Scotland,  to  William  St. 
Clair  of  Roslin,  (probable  date  1600-1).  The 
second  purports  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
PVeemen  Masons  and  Hammermen  of  Scot- 
land to  Sir  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin.  (prob- 
able date  May  1,  1628)."  Facsimiles  and 
transcripts  of  these  MSS.  are  given  by  D.  M. 
Lyon  in  his  History  of  the  Lodge  of  Edin- 
hurgh. 

However  difficult  it  mav  be  to  decide  as  to 
the  precise  date  of  these  cnarters,  there  are  no 
Masonic  manuscripts  whose  claim  to  authen- 
ticity is  more  indisputable;  for  the  statements 
which  they  contain  tally  not  only  with  the  uni- 
formly accepted  traditions  of  Scotch  Masonry, 
but  with  the  written  records  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  show  the  in- 
timate connection  that  existed  between  the 
Freemasonry  of  that  kingdom  and  the  once 
powerful  but  now  extinct  family  of  St.  Clair. 
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St.  Clair,  Wllllani.  The  St.  Claire  of  Ros- 
Hd,  or,  as  it  is  often  spelled,  of  Rossl^  held 
for  more  than  three  hundred  yeare  an  intimate 
oonneetion  with  the  history  of  Masonry  in 
Scotland.  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  was,  in  1441,  appointed  by 
Kins  James  II.  the  Patron  and  trotector  of 
the  Masons  of  Scotland,  and  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Charles 
Mackie  b&vb  of  him  (Jxmd.Freem.f  May,  1851, 
p.  166)  that  "he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  Masons  of  the  age.''  He 
planned  the  construction  of  a  most  magnifi- 
cent collegiate  church  at  his  palace  of  Roslin, 
of  which,  nowever,  only  the  chimcel  and  part 
of  the  transept  were  completed.  To  take  part 
in  this  design,  he  invited  the  most  skilful 
Masons  from  foreign  countries;  and  in  order 
that  they  might  be  conveniently  lodged  and 
carry  on  the  work  with  ease  and  despatch, 
he  ordered  them  to  erect  the  neighboring 
town  of  Roslin,  and  gave  to  each  of  the  most 
worthy  a  house  and  lands.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1480,  the  office  of 
hereditary  Patron  was  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scendantSj  who,  sa3rs  Lawrie  {Hist,  p.  100), 
''held  their  principal  annual  meetings  at  Kil- 
winning." 

The  prerogative  of  nominating  the  office- 
bearera  of  the  Craft,  which  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  appeara  to 
have  been  neglected  by  James  VI.  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England.  Hence  the 
Masons,  finding  themselves  embarrassed  for 
want  of  a  Protector,  about  the  year  1600  (if 
that  be  the  real  date  of  the  firet  of  the  St. 
Clair  Manuscripts),  appointed  William  St. 
Clair  of  Roslin^  for  himsdf  and  his  heire,  theur 
''patrons  and  judges."  After  presiding  over 
the  Order  for  many  years,  says  Lawrie,  Wil- 
liam St.  Clair  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  1630  a 
second  Charter  was  issued,  granting  to  his  son. 
Sir  William  St.  Clair,  the  same  power  with 
which  his  fathw  had  been  invested.  This 
Charter  having  been  signed  by  the  Masters 
and  Wardens  m  the  principal  Lodges  of  Scot- 
landj  Sir  William  St.  Clair  assumed  the  active 
administration  of  the  afifahrs  of  the  Craft,  and 
appointed  his  Deputies  and  Wardens,  as  had 
been  customary  with  his  ancestore.  For  more 
than  a  century  aft«r  this  renewal  of  the  com- 
pact between  the  Lairds  of  Roslin  and  the 
Masons  of  Scotland,  the  Craft  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  successive  heads  of  the 
family. 

But  in  the  year  1736,  William  St.  Clair, 
Esq.,  to  whom  the  Hereditary  Protectorahip 
haa  descended  in  due  course  of  succession, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  became  anxious 
that  the  office  of  Grand  Master  shculd  not  be- 
come vacant  at  his  death.  Accordingly,  he 
assembled  the  members  of  the  Lodges  of  Edin- 
burgh and  its  vicinity,  and  represented  to 
them  the  good  effects  that  would  accrue  to 
them  if  they  should  in  future  have  at  their 
head  a  Grand  Master  of  their  own  choice,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  resist  into  the  hands 
of  the  Craft  his  hereditary  right  to  the  office. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  assembfy^  that  aU  the  I 


Lodges  of  Scotland  should  be  summoned  to 
appear  by  themselves,  or  proxies,  on  the  ap- 
proaching St.  Andrew's  Day,  at  Edinbur^ 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  ox  a 
Grand  Master. 

In  oomplianoc  with  the  call,  the  representa- 
tives of  thirty-two  Lodges  met  at  Edinbiurgb 
on  the  30th  of  November.  1736,  when  William 
St.  Clair  tendered  the  following  resignation 
of  his  hereditary  office: 

"  I,  William  St.  Clair,  of  Roslin,  Esq.,  taking 
into  my  consideration  that  the  Masons  in 
Scotland  dld^  by  several  deeds,  constitute  and 
appoint  William  and  Sir  William  St.  Clairs  of 
Koslin,  my  ancestors  and  their  heirs,  to  be 
their  patrons,  protectors,  judges,  or  masters^ 
and  that  my  holding  or  clainun^  any  such  jur- 
isdiction, right,  or  privilege  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  Craft  and  vocation  of  Masonry, 
whereof  I  am  a  member;  and  I,  being  desirous 
to  advance  and  promote  the  good  and  utility 
of  the  said  Craft  of  Masonry  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  do  therefore  hereby,  for  me  and  my 
heirs,  renounce,  quit,  claim,  overgive,  and  disk 
charge  all  right,  claim,  or  pretence  that  I,  or 
my  heirs,  had,  have,  or  any  ways  may  have, 
pretend  to,  or  claim  to  be,  patron,  protector, 
judge,  or  master  of  the  Masons  in  Scotluid. 
m  virtue  of  any  deed  or  deeds  made  ana 
granted  by  the  said  Masons,  or  of  anygrant  or 
charter  made  by  any  of  the  kings  of  ^»otland 
to  and  in  favor  of  the  said  William  and  Sir 
William  St.  Clairs  of  Roslin,  my  predecessors, 
or  any  other  manner  or  way  whatsoever,  for 
now  and  ever;  and  I  bind  and  oblige  me  and 
my  heirs  to  warrand  this  present  renunciation 
and  discharge  at  all  hands.  And  I  consent  to 
the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  cbuncil 
and  session,  or  any  other  judges'  books  com- 
petent, therein  to  remain  for  preservation.'' 
And  then  follows  the  usual  formal  and  tech- 
nical termination  of  a  deed.  (Lawrie*s  HisL 
o/F.ilf..p.  148.) 

The  deed  of  resimation  having  been  ac- 
cepted, the  Grand  Lodge  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  office-bearers,  when  William  St. 
Clair,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  Grand  Master;  an  office  which, 
however,  he  held  but  for  one  year,  being  suo' 
coeded  in  1737  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty.  He 
lived,  however,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
afterward^  ana  died  in  January,  1778,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  services  to  the  Craft,  and  on 
the  announcement  of  his  death  a  funeral 
Lodge  was  convened,  when  four  hundred 
brethren,  dressed  in  de^  mourning,  being 
present,  »ir  William  Forbes,  who  was  tnen  the 
Grand  Master,  delivered  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  whidi  he  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  ohanuster  of  St.  CMr. 
After  alluding  to  his  voluntajy  resignation  of 
his  high  office  for  the  good  of  the  Order,  he 
added:  "His  zeal,  however,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  society  was  not  confined  to  this 
single  instance;  for  he  continued  almost  to 
the  very  close  of  life,  on  all  occasions  where  his 
influence  or  his  example  could  prevafl,  to  ex* 
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tend  the  Bpirit  of  Masonry  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  brethren.  ...  To  these  more 
conspicuous  and  public  parts  of  his  character 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  of  a 
benevolent  and  sood  heart — ^virtues  which 
ought  ever  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
true  brother."    (Ibid.,  p.  224.) 

Bro.  Charles  Mackie,  in  the  London  Frea- 
nuuon^  Quarterly  Review  (1831,  p.  167),  thus 
describes  the  last  days  of  this  venerable  patron 
of  the  Order:  ''WUliam  St.  Clair  of  Roslin, 
the  last  of  that  noble  family,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  of  his  time;  al« 
though  stripped  or  his  paternal  title  and  pos- 
sessions, he  walked  abroad  respected  and  rev- 
erenced. He  moved  in  the  first  society;  and 
if  he  did  not  carry  the  purse,  he  was  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  nobilitv.  He  did  not 
require  a  cubit  to  be  added  to  his  stature, 
for  he  was  considered  the  stateliest  man  oi 
his  age." 

[The  preceding  account  of  the  connection  of 
the  St.  Clairs  with  Scotch  Freemasonry  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  Lawrie's  Hitiory  of 
Freemofonry  (1804),  but  a  later  and  more  crit- 
ical writer— D.  Murray  Lyon,  in  his  History 
of  the  Lodge  of  Edirmirgh  (1873) — considers 
the  statement  that  James  11.  invested  the  Earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness  with  the  dignity  of 
Grand  Master  and  subsequently  made  the 
office  hereditaiy  to  be  ''altogether  apocry- 
phal "  (p.  3) .  The  real  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  Operative  Masons  of  Scotland  by  the  St. 
Clair  Charters  did  confer  upon  the  St.  Clair 
family  the  office  of  Patron  and  Protector  of 
the  Craft,  and  that  William  St.  Clair  was  made 
a  Mason  in  1735  in  order  to  resign  this  office, 
and  in  return  for  such  apparent  mapianimity 
to  be  elected  in  1736  the  nrst  Grand  Master  of 
Scotland.— E.  L.  H.] 

Stelnbach,  Brwin  von*  See  Erwin  von 
Steihbach, 

Stelnmeti*  German.  A  stone-mason. 
For  an  account  of  the  German  fraternity  of 
Steinmetzen,  see  Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle 
Ages, 

**  StelUto  Sedet  Solo/*  ("  He  sits  on  his 
starry  throne.")  A  ssrmbolic  expression  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite. 

Step*  The  step  can  hardly  be  called  a 
mode  of  recognition,  although  Apuleius  in- 
forms us  that  there  was  a  peculiar  step  in  the 
Osiriac  initiation  which  was  deemed  a  sign. 
It  is  in  Freemasonry  rather  an  esoteric  usage  of 
the  ritual.  The  steps  can  be  traced  back  as 
far  as  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  last  centiury^ 
in  the  rituals  of  which  the;^^  are  fully  described. 
The  custom  of  advancing  in  a  peculiar  manner 
and  form,  to  some  B&cred  place  or  elevated 
personage,  has  been  preserved  in  the  customs 
of  all  countries,  especially  among  the  Orien- 
talists, who  resort  even  to  prostrations  of  the 
body  when  approaching  the  throne  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  noly  part  of  a  religious  edifice. 
The  steps  of  Masonry  are  symbolic  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  altar,  whence  Masonic 
light  is  to  emanate. 


** 


In  former  times,  and  in  some  of  the  high  de- 
grees, a  bier  or  coffin  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
altar,  as  a  well-known  symbol,  and 
in  passing  over  this  to  reach  the 
altar,  those  various  positions  of 
the  feet  were  necessarily  taken 
which  constitute  the  proper  mode 
of  advancing.  Respect  was  thus 
necessarily  paid  to  the  memory  of 
a  worthy  artist  as  well  as  to  the 
holy  altar.  Lenning  says  of  the 
steps — ^which  the  German  Masons 
call  die  Schritte  der  Avfzumhmen' 
derif  the  steps  of  the  recipients,  and 
the  Fraich,  les  pas  Mysth'ieux,  the 
msrsterious  steps — ^that  "every  de- 
gree has  a  different  number,  which  are  made  in 
a  different  way.  and  have  an  alle^rical  mean- 
ing." Of  the  "allegorical  meanmg"  of  those 
in  the  Third  Degree,  I  have  spoken  above  as 
explicitly  as  would  be  proper.  G&dicke  says: 
"The  three  grand  steps  symbolically  lead 
from  this  life  to  the  source  of  aU  knowledge." 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  Master  Mason, 
without  further  explanation,  that  the  Uiree 
steps  are  taken  from  the  place  of  darkness  to 
the  place  of  light,  either  nguratively  or  reaUy 
over  a  coffin,  the  S3anbol  of  death,  to  teach 
symbolically  that  the  passage  from  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  this  life  is  through  death 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  et^nal  life. 
And  this,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  the  true 
symbolinn  of  the  st^. 

Steps  on  the  Master's  Carpet.  The 
three  steps  delineated  on  the  Mast^'s  carpet, 
as  one  m  the  symbols  of  the  Third  Degree, 
refer  to  the  three  steps  or  stages  of  human  life 
— ^youth,  manhood^  and  old  age.  This  sym- 
bol is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  mystical  ladder^  which  pervades 
all  the  systems  of  initiation  ancient  and 
modem.     (See  Carpet,) 

Sterldn*  One  of  the  three  Assassins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hiramic  legend  of  some  of  the 
high  degrees.  Lenning  B&ys  the  word  means 
vengeancef  but  does  not  state  his  authority. 
STR  are  the  letters  of  the  Chaldaic  vert)  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  it  may  be  that  the  root  of 
the  name  will  be  there  found ;  but  the  Masonic 
corruptions  of  Hebrew  words  often  defy  the 
rules  of  etymology.  Perhaps  this  and  some 
kindred  words  are  mere  anagrams,  or  corrup- 
tions introduced  into  the  high  de^p'ees  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Pretender,  who  sought  in  this 
way  to  do  honor  to  the  friends  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  or  to  cast  infamy  on  its  enemies.  (See 
Ronwel,) 

Stewards*  Officers  in  a  Symbolic  Lodge, 
whose  duties  are,  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
dues  and  subscriptions;  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary refreshments,  and  make  a  regular  report 
to  the  Treasurer;  and  generally  to  aid  the 
Deacons  and  other  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  usually  carry  white 
rods,  and  the  jewel  of  their  office  is  a  cornu- 
copia, which  is  a  symbol  of  plenty. 

Stewards,  Grand.    See  Orand  Stewards, 

Stewards*  Lodge.  See  Grand  Stewards^ 
Lodge, 
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Stirling •  A  city  in  Scotland  which  was  the 
seat  of  aLodge  called  the  ^'Stirling  Ancient 
Lodge,"  which  the  author  of  the  introduction 
to  flie  General  Regulations  of  the  Supreme 
Grand  Chafer  of  Scotland  says  conferred  the 
degrees  of  Royal  Arch,  Red  Cross  or  Ark^  the 
Sepulcher,  Knisht  of  Malta,  and  Knights 
Templar  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  two  Lodges  were  formed — one 
for  the  cultivation  of  St.  John's  Masonry, 
which  was  the  old  one,  and  a  new  one  called 
the  "Royal  Arch,"  for  the  high  degrees;  al- 
though it,  too,  soon  began  to  confer  the  first 
three  degrees.  The  "Ancient  Lodge"  joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  at  its  formation 
in  1736,  but  the  new  Lodge  remained  inde- 
pendent until  1759. 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  "in  the 
Stirling  Ancient  Lodge  are  still  preserved  two 
old,  rudely-engraved  brass  plates:  one  of  these 
relates  to  the  first  two  degrees  of  Masonry; 
the  other  contains  on  the  one  side  certain  em- 
blems belonging  to  a  Master's  Lodge,  and  on 
the  reverse  five  figures;  the  one  at  the  top  is 
called  the  ^  Redd  Cross  or  Ark.'  At  the  bot- 
tom is  a  series  of  concentric  arches,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  rainbow,  were  there 
rot  a  k^stone  on  the  sunmiit,  indicative  of  an 
arch.  The  three  other  figures  are  enclosed 
within  a  border;  the  imper  is  called  the  *Sep- 
ulcher';  the  second,  'Knight  of  Malta';  and 
the  third,  'Knights  Templar.'  The  age  of 
these  plates  is  unknown,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  more  modem  than  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.'^ 

So  circumstantial  a  description,  inserted, 
too,  in  a  book  of  ofiScial  authority,  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  plates 
must  have  been  in  existence  in  1845,  when  the 
description  was  written.  If  thev  ever  ex- 
isted, they  have  now  disappeared,  nor  have 
any  traces  of  them  been  discovered.  Bro. 
W.  James  Hughan,  whose  indefatigable  labors 
have  been  rewarded  with  so  many  valuable 
discoveries,  has  failed,  in  this  search,  to  find 
success.  He  says  (fjond.  Freemason)  ^  "  I  spent 
some  weeks,  in  odd  hours,  looking  up  the  Ques- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  and  wrote  officials  in 
Edinburgh  and  at  Stirling,  and  also  made  spe- 
cial inqmries  at  StirUng  by  kind  co-operation 
of  Masonic  students  who  also  investigated  the 
matter;  but  all  our  many  attempts  only  re- 
sulted in  confirming  what  I  was  told  at  the 
outset,  viz.,  that  'No  one  knows  aught  about 
them,  either  in  Stirling  or  elsewhere.  The 
friends  at  Stirling  say  the  plates  were  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  and  never  returned,  and  the  Fra- 
ternity at  Edinburgh  declared  they  were  re- 
turned, and  have  since  been  lost.' " 

St.  Leger.    See  A  Idtoorth, 

Stockfiigs*  Li  the  last  centurv,  when 
knee-breeches  constituted  a  portion  of  the  cos- 
tume of  gentlemen,  Masons  were  required,  by 
a  ritual  regulation,  to  wear  white  stockings. 
The  fashion  having  expired,  the  regulation  is 
no  longer  in  force. 

Stolkln*  In  the  elu  degrees  this  is  the 
name  of  one  of  those  appointed  to  search  for 
the  criminals  commemorated  in  the  legend  of 


the  Third  Degree.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
its  derivation  to  any  Hebrew  root.  It  may  be 
an  anagram  of  a  name,  perhaps  that  of  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Stone*  The  stone,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness, has  been  from  the  most  ancient  times  a 
^rmbol  of  strength,  fortitude,  and  a  firm  foun- 
dation. The  Hebrew  word  pK,  EBEN, 
which  signifies  a  stone,  is  derived,  by  Gesen- 
ius,  from  an  obsolete  root,  ABAN,  to  build, 
whence  aban,  an  architect;  and  he  refers  it  to 
AMANAH,  which  means  a  column,  a  cove- 
nant, and  truth.  The  stone,  theretore,  says 
Portal  (Symh.  des  Egypt,) ^  may  be  considered 
as  the  symbol  of  faith  and  truth:  whence 
Christ  taught  the  ve^  principle  of  symbol- 
ogy.  when  he  called  Peter,  who  represented 
faUk.  the  rock  or  stone  on  which  he  would 
build  his  Church.  But  in  Hebrew  as  well  as 
in  E^rptian  sjrmbology  the  stone  was  also 
sometimes  the  symbol  of  falsehood.  Thus  the 
name  of  Tvphon,  the  prmciple  of  evil  in  the 
Egyptian  theogony,  was  always  written  in  the 
hiero^yphic  characters  with  the  determina- 
tive sign  for  a  stone.  But  the  stone  of  Ty- 
phon  was  a  hewn  stone^  which  had  the  same 
evil  signification  in  Hdbrew.  Hence  Jehovah 
sa3rs  in  Exodus,  "Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an 
altar  of  hewn  stone";  and  Joshua  built,  in 
Mount  Ebal,  "an  aJtar  of  whole  sUmes,  over 
which  no  man  hath  lift  up  anv  iron."  The 
hevm  stone  was  tha*ef ore  a  s3rmbol  of  evil  and 
falsehood;  the  unhewn  stone  oi  good  axxdimih. 
This  must  satisfy  us  that  the  Masonic  symbol- 
ism of  the  stone,  which  is  the  converse  of  this, 
has  not  been  derived  from  either  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Egyptian  symbology.  but  sprang  from 
the  architectural  ideas  oftne  Operative  Ma- 
sons; for  in  Masonry  the  roitgh  ashlar,  or  un^ 
hewn  stone,  \a  the  svmbol  of  man's  evil  and  cor- 
rupt condition;  while  the  perfect  ashlar,  or  the 
hewn  stone,  is  the  symbol  of  his  improved  and 
perfected  nature. 

Stone,  Comer.    See  Comer-Stone. 

Stone,  Cubleaa.    See  Cubical  Stone. 

Stone  Manuscript.  This  Manuscript  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  one  of 
those  which  was  destroyed,  in  1720,  bv  some 
too  scrupulous  brethren.  Preston  (ea.  1792, 
p.  167)  describes  it  as  "an  old  manuscript, 
which  was  destroyed  with  many  others  in 
1720,  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Nicholas  Stone,  a  curious  sculptor  under 
Inigo  Jones."  Preston  ^ves,  however,  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  which  details  the  affection  borne 
by  St.  Alban  for  the  Masons,  the  wages  he 
gave  them,  and  the  charter  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  king  to  hold  a  general  assem- 
bly. (See  St,  Al^n.)  Anderson  (ConstV' 
tviwns,  1738.  p.  99),  who  caUs  Stone  the 
Warden  of  Imgo  Jones,  intimates  that  he 
wrote  the  Manuscript,  and  gives  it  as  author- 
ity for  a  statement  tnat  in  1607  Jones  held  the 
Quarterly  Conununications.  The  extract 
made  by  Preston,  and  the  brief  reference  by 
Anderson,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  Stone 
Manuscript. 

Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
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Brotheihood  of  Stone-Masons  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  is  of  great  importance,  as 
a  study,  to  the  Masonic  scholar,  because  of  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  that 
Brotherhood  and  the  Fraternity  of  Freema- 
sons. Indeed,  the  history  of  the  one  is  but 
the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  other. 
In  an  historical  excursus,  we  are  compelled  to 
take  up  the  speculative  science  where  we  find 
it  left  by  the  operative  art.  Hence,  whoever 
shall  imdertake  to  write  a  history  of  Free- 
masonry, must  give,  for  the  completion  of  his 
labor,  a  very  full  consideration  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Stone-Masons. 

In  the  year  1820,  there  issued  from  thepress 
of  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  a  work,  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tian Ludwig  Steiglitz,  under  the  title  of  Van 
AUdeutBcher  BavJbmst.  that  is,  ''An  Essay  on 
the  Old  German  Architecture,"  pubhshed  in 
1820.  In  this  work  the  author  traces,  with 
great  exactness,  the  rise  and  the  progress  of  the 
mttemities  of  Stone-Masons  from  the  earliest 
times,  throu^  the  Middle  Afi^es^  until  their 
final  absorption  into  the  associations  of  Free- 
masons. From  the  labors  of  Dr.  Steiglitz, 
collated  with  some  other  authorities  in  re- 
spect to  matters  upon  which  he  is  either  silent 
or  erroneous,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
sketch. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  the  clergy  were  the  most 
important  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  was  b^use  all  learning  was  then  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  ecclesiastics.  Very 
few  of  the  laitv  could  read  or  write,  and  even 
kings  affixed  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  place 
of  their  signatures,  to  the  charters  and  other 
documents  which  th^  issued^  because,  as 
they  frankly  confessed.,  of  their  inability  to 
write  their  names;  and  hence  comes  the  mod- 
em expression  of  signing  a  paper,  as  equiva- 
lent to  subscribing  Uie  name. 

From  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
eighth  century,  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 
iJl  knowledge  and  practise  of  architecture, 

gainting,  and  sculpture  were  exchisively  con- 
ned to  the  monks;  and  bishops  personally 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  churches  and 
cathedraJs  in  their  dioceses,  because  not  only 
the  principles,  but  the  practise  of  the  art  of 
building  were  secrets  scrupulously  maintained 
within  the  walls  of  cloisters,  and  utterly  un- 
known to  laymen.* 

Many  of  the  foimders  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  especially  among  these  St.  Bene- 
dict, made  it  a  peculiar  duty  for  the  brethren 
to  devote  themselves  to  architecture  and 
church  building.  The  En^ish  monk  Winfrid, 
better  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  St. 
Boniface,  and  who,  for  his  labors  in  Christian- 
izing that  country,  has  been  styled  the  Apos- 
tle of  Germany,  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  erection  of  German  monas- 
teries.   In  the  ei^th  century  he  organized  an 

*  This  view  was  long  held,  but  is  by  no  means 
correct,  for  we  now  know  that^  there  were  many 
scholarly  architects  during  this  period  of  sup- 
posed darkness.  [E.  £.  C] 


especial  class  of  monks  for  the  practise  of  build- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Operariif  or  Crafts- 
men, and  Magiatri  Operum,  or  Masters  of  the 
Works.  The  labors  and  duties  of  these  monks 
were  divided.  Some  of  them  designed  the 
plan  of  the  building;  others  were  painters  and 
sculptors;  others  were  occupied  in  working  in 
gold  and  silver  and  embroidery;  and  others 
again,  who  were  called  Ccementariif  or  Stone- 
Masons,  undertook  the  practical  labors  of  con- 
struction. Sometimes,  especially  in  extensive 
buildings,  where  many  workmen  were  re- 
ouired,  la3rmen  were  also  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  monks.  So  extensive  did 
these  labors  become,  that  bishops  and  abbots 
often  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  the  earnings  of  tne  workmen  in  the  mon- 
asteries. 

Among  the  laymen  who  were  employed  in 
the  monasteries  as  assistants  and  laborers, 
many  were  of  course  possessed  of  superior  in- 
telli^nce.  The  constant  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  these  with  the  monks  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  same  design  led  to  this  result, 
that  in  process  of  time,  gradually  and  almost 
unconsciously,  the  monks  imparted  to  them 
their  art  secrets  and  the  esoteric  principles  of 
architecture.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences  went  from  these 
monkish  builders  out  into  the  world,  and  the 
laymen  architects,  withdrawing  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical fraternities,  organized  brother- 
hoods of  their  own.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Stone-Masons  in  Germany,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  other  countries.  These 
brotherhoods  of  Masons  now  began  to  be 
called  upon,  as  the  monks  formerly  had  been, 
when  an  important  building,  and  especially  a 
church  or  a  cathedral,  was  to  be  erected. 
Eventually  they  entirely  superseded  their 
monkish  teachers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  art 
of  building  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  To  their  knowledge  of  architecture 
they  added  that  of  the  other  sciences,  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  monks.  Like 
these,  too,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
higher  principles  of  the  art,  and  employed 
otner  laymen  to  assist  their  labors  as  stone- 
masons. And  thus  the  union  of  these  archi- 
tects and  stone-masons  presented,  in  the 
midst  of  an  imeducated  people,  a  more  ele- 
vated and  intelligent  class,  engaged  as  an  ex- 
clusive association  in  building  important  and 
especially  religious  edifices. 

but  now  a  new  classification  took  place. 
As  formerly,  the  monks,  who  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  high  art,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  laymen,  who  were 
entrusted  with  only  the  manual  labor  of  build- 
ing; so  now  the  more  intelligent  of  the  lay- 
men, who  had  received  these  secrets  from  the 
monks,  were  distinguished  as  architects  from 
the  ordinary  laborers,  or  common  masons. 
The  latter  uiew  only  tne  use  of  the  trowel  and 
mortar,  while  the  former  were  occupied  in 
devising  plans  for  building  and  the  construc- 
tion of  ornaments  by  scmpture  and  skilful 
stone-cutting. 

These  brotherhoods  of  high  artists  soon  won 
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great  esteem,  and  many  privllegeB  and  fran- 
chises were  conceded  to  them  by  the  municipal 
authorities  amon^  whom  they  practised  their 
profession.  Their  places  of  assembly  were 
called  HuUen,  Logen,  or  Lodges,  and  the  mem- 
hen  took  the  name  of  SUinmetzen.  Their 
patron  saint  was  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  honored  by  them  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Covenants,  and 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
what  condition  of  art  these  Freemasons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  attained,  we  may  judge  from 
what  HaUam  says  of  the  edifices  they  erected 
— that  they  "imited  sublimity  in  general  com- 
position with  the  beauties  of  variety  and  form, 
skilful  or  at  least  fortunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  light,  and  in  some  instances  extraordinary 
mechanical  science.''  (Mid.  Ages,  iv.,  280.) 
And  he  subsequently  adds,  as  an  involimtary 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  sketch  of  their 
ori^  just  given,  that  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  buildings  was  ''so  far  beyond  the 
apparent  intcdlectuaJ  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ecclesi- 
astical structures  to  the  Fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, depositaries  of  a  concealed  and  tra- 
ditionary science.  Tliere  is  probably  some 
ground  for  this  opinion,  and  the  earlier  ar- 
chives of  that  mysterious  association,  if  they 
existed,  might  illustrate  the  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin." 
{lb.,  284.)  These  archives  do  exist,  or  many 
of  tnem;  and  although  unknown  to  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  because  they  were  out  of  the  course  of 
his  usual  reading,  they  have  been  thorou^ly 
sifted  by  recent  Masonic  scholars,  especially 
by  our  German  and  English  brethren;  and 
that  which  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  only  assumed  as  a  plausible  conjecture 
has,  by  their  researches,  been  proved  to  be  a 
fact. 

The  prevalence  of  Gnostic  symbols — such 
as  lions,  serpents,  and  the  like — in  the  decora- 
tions of  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  led 
some  writers  to  conclude  that  the  Knights 
Templar  exercised  an  influence  over  the  archi- 
tects, and  that  by  them  the  Gnostic  and 
Ophite  symbols  were  introduced  into  Europe. 
But  Dr.  Steiglitz  denies  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion.  He  ascribes  the  existence  of 
Gnostic  symbols  in  the  church  architecture  to 
the  fact  that,  at  an  early  period  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  many  of  the  Gnostic  dogmas 
passed  over  into  Christendom  with  the  Orien- 
tal and  Platonic  philosophy,  and  he  attributes 
their  adoption  in  architecture  to  the  natural 
compliance  of  the  architects  or  Masons  with 
the  predominant  taste  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  m3rsticism,  and  the  favor 
given  to  ^tesque  decorations,  which  were 
admired  without  any  knowledge  of  their  act- 
ual import. 

Steiglitz  also  denies  any  deduction  of  the 
Builders'  Fraternities,  or  Masonic  Lodges,  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  Mysteries  of  the  old 
Indians,  Egyptians,  and  Ureeks;  although 
he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  organizations.  This,  however, 
he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  and 


Eg3rptians  preserved  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  architecture,  among  their 
secrets,  and  because,  among  tne  Greeks,  the 
artists  were  initiatea  into  their  m3rsterie8,  so 
that,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  new  brother- 
hooos,  there  was  a  purer  knowledge  of  relig- 
ious truth,  which  elevated  them  as  distinct 
associations  above  the  people.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  denies  the  descent  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternities from  the  sect  of  Pythagoreans,  which 
they  resembled  only  in  this:  that  the  Samian 
sage  established  schools  which  were  secret, 
and  were  based  upon  the  principles  of  geom- 
etnr. 

But  he  thinks  that  those  are  not  mistaken 
who  trace  the  associations  of  Masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Roman  Colleges,  the  Col- 
legia CcBmerUariorumf  because  these  colleges 
appear  in  every  country  that  was  conquered 
and  established  as  a  province  or  a  colony  by 
the  Romans,  where  they  erected  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  promoted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  inhabitants.  They  continued 
until  a  late  period.  But  when  Rome  began  to 
be  convulsed  by  the  wars  of  its  decline,  and  by 
the  incursions  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  they 
found  a  welcome  reception  at  Byzantium,  or 
Constantinople,  whence  they  subsequently 
spread  into  the  west  of  Europe,  and  were 
everywhere  held  in  ^reat  ^timation  for  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  buildincp. 

In  Italy  the  associations  of  architects  never 
entirely  ceased,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
many  buildings  erected  there  during  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Longobards. 
Subsequently,  when  civil  order  was  restored, 
the  Masons  ot  Italy  were  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  popes,  princes,  and  nobles.  And 
Muraton  tells  us,  in  his  Historia  d* Italia,  that 
under  the  Lombard  kings  the  inhabitants  of 
Como  were  so  superior  as  masons  and  brick- 
layers, that  the  appellation  of  Magistri  Coma- 
cini,  or  Masters  from  Como,  became  generic 
to  all  those  of  the  profession.  (See  Comacine 
Masters.) 

In  England,  when  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  corporations,  or  colleges  of 
builders,  also  appeared,  who  were  subse- 
quently continued  in  the  Fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, probably  established,  as  Steiglitz 
thinks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centur>'. 
after  the  Romans  had  left  the  island.  Tike 
English  Masons  were  subjected  to  many  ad- 
verse difficulties,  from  the  repeated  incursions 
of  Scots.  Picts,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  which  im- 
peded tneir  active  labors;  yet  were  they  en- 
abled to  maintain  their  existence,  until,  in  the 
year  926,  they  held  that  General  Assembly  at 
the  city  of  York  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tions that  governed  the  Enplish  Craft  for  eight 
hundred  years,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
oldest  Masonic  record  now  extant.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  recent  researches  of 
Bro.  Hughan  and  other  English  writers  have 
thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of 
these  Constitutions,  and  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  York  assembly  has  been  denied 
and  practically  confirmed. 

In  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  Fraternities 
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of  Architects  originally  sprang  out  of  the  con- 
nection of  lav  builders  with  toe  monks  in  the 
era  of  Charlemagne.  The  French  Masons 
continued  their  fraternities  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  erected  many  cathedrals 
and  public  buildings. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  iJre 
eleventh  century,  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
fraternities  of  Stone-Masons  from  the  time  cf 
Charlemagne  to  that  period.  At  that  time  all 
the  architecture  of  Europe  was  in  their  hands. 
Under  the  distinctive  name  of  Traveling  Free- 
masons they  passed  from  nation  to  nation, 
constmcting  churches  and  cathedrals  wher- 
ever they  were  needed.  Of  their  organiza- 
tion and  customs,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  his 
ParenUdia,  gives  the  following  account: 

''Their  government  was  regular,  and  where 
they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand,  they 
maae  a  camp  of  huts.  A  survevor  governed 
in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden, 
and  overlooked  each  nine." 

Mr.  Hope,  who,  from  his  peculiar  course  of 
studies,  was  better  acquainted  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  with  the  history  of  these  Traveling  Free- 
masons, thus  speaks,  in  his  Essay  an  Archir 
tecture,  of  their  organization  at  this  time,  by 
which  they  effected  an  identity  of  architec- 
tural science  throughout  all  Europe: 

"The  architects  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of 
the  Latin  Church, wherever  such  arose,— 
north,  south,  east,  or  west — ^thus  derived  their 
science  from  the  same  central  school;  obeyed 
in  their  designs  the  dictates  of  the  same  hier- 
ardiy ;  were  directed  in  their  constructions  by 
the  same  principles  of  propriety  and  taste; 
kept  up  with  each  other,  in  the  most  distant 
parts  to  which  they  mignt  be  sent,  the  most 
constant  correspondence:  and  rendered  every 
minute  improvement  the  propertv  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a  new  conquest  of  the  art." 

Working  in  this  way,  the  Stone-Masons,  as 
corporations  of  builders,  daily  increased  in 
numbers  and  in  power.  In  the  tlirte^th 
century  they  assumed  a  new  organization, 
which  allied  them  more  closely  than  ever  with 
that  Brotherhood  of  SpecuLitive  Freemasons 
into  which  they  were  finallv  merged  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  England,  but  not  in 
Germany.  France,  or  Italy. 

These  fraternities  or  associations  became  at 
once  very  popular.  Many  of  the  potentates 
of  Europe,  and  among  them  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  I.,  conceded  to  them  considerable 
powers  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  preserve  the  most  rigid  system  in 
matters  pertaining  to  building,  and  would  fa- 
cilitate teem  in  bringing  master  builders  and 
stone-masons  together  at  any  required  point. 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  granted  the  Brotherhood, 
in  1278.  letters  of  indulgence,  which  were  re- 
newed by  his  successors,  and  finally,  in  the 
next  century,  by  Pope  Benedict  XII. 

The  Steinmetzen,  as  a  fraternity  of  Oper- 
ative Masons,  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
masons  and  laborers  of  the  craft,  acquired  at 
this  time  great  prominence,  and  were  firmly 
estabh'shed  as  an  association.  In  1452  a  gen- 
eral assembly  was  convened  at  Strasburg,  and 
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a  new  constitution  framed,  which  embraced 
many  improvements  and  modifications  of  the 
former  one.  But  seven  years  afterward,  in 
1459,*  Jost  Dotzinger,  then  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  ^ras- 
burg,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  presiding 
over  the  Craft  of  Germany,  convened  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Masters  of  all  the  Loages 
at  the  citv  of  Ratlsbon.  There  the  code  of 
laws  which  had  been  adopted  at  Strasburg  in 
1452,  under  the  title  of  ''Statu tes  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Fraternity  of  Stone-Masons  of 
Strasburg."  was  fully  discussed  and  sanc- 
tioned. It  was  then  also  resolved  that  there 
should  be  established  four  Grand  Lodges — at 
Strasburg,  at  Vienna,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Zur- 
ich; and  they  also  determinedthat  the  master 
workman,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg  should  be  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons  of  Germany.  These  constitutions 
or  statutes  are  still  extant,  and  are  older  than 
any  other  existing  Masonic  record  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  except  the  manuscript 
of  HalliwelL  They  were  "kindl>r  and  affably 
agreed  upon,"  according;  to  their  preambl^ 
''for  tlie  benefit  and  requirements  of  the  Mas- 
ters and  Fellows  of  the  whole  Craft  <A  Ma* 
sonry  and  Masons  in  Germanv." 

General  assemblies,  at  which  important 
business  was  transacted,  were  held  in  1464  at 
Il.atisbon,  and  in  1460  at  Spire,  while  provin- 
cial assemblies  in  each  of  the  Grand  Lodgo 
jurisdictions  were  annually  convened. 

In  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  employ* 
ment,  from  political  disturbances  and  other 
causes,  the  Fraternity  now  for  a  brief  period 
declined  in  its  activity.  But  it  was  speedily 
revived  when,  in  Octooer,  1498,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  confirmed  its  statutes,  as  they 
had  been  adopted  at  Strasburg^  and  recof^- 
nized  its  former  rights  and  privileges.  This 
act  of  confirmation  was  renewed  bv  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand 
I.  In  15G3  a  general  assembly  of  the  Masons 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland  was  convened  at 
the  city  of  Basle  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Stras- 
burg;. The  Strasburg  constitutions  were 
again  renewed  with  amendments,  and  what 
was  called  the  Stone-Masons'  Law  (das  Stetn* 
werkrechl)  was  established.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  Strasburg  continued  to  be  recognized  as 
possessing  supreme  appellste  jurisdiction  in 
nil  matters  relating  to  the  Craft.  Even  the 
Senate  of  that  city  Lad  acknowledged  its  pre- 
rogatives, and  had  conceded  to  it  the  priv- 
ilege of  settlmg  all  controversies  in  relation  to 
matters  connected  with  buildinj^;  a  concession 
which  was,  however^  revoked  m  1620,  on  the 
charge  that  the  privilege  had  been  misused 

Thus  the  Operative  Freemasons  of  Ger- 
many continued  to  work  and  to  cultivate  the 
high  principles  of  a  religious  architectural  art. 
But  on  March  16,  1707,  up  to  which  time 


*  Besides  the  Strasburg  Constitution  of  1459 
there  are  two  other  very  important  documents 
of  the  Steinmetsen  of  Germany:  The  Torgau 
Ordinances  of  1462  and  the  Brothers'  Book  of 
1563.  [B.  £.  C  J 
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the  Fraternity  had  uninterruptedly  existed,  a 
decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Katisbon  dis- 
solved the  connection  of  the  Lodges  of  Ger- 
many with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Strasburg,  be- 
cause that  city  had  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  French.  The  head  being  now  lost,  the 
subordinate  bodies  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
In  several  of  the  Geraian  cities  the  Lodf^es 
undertook  to  assume  the  name  and  exercise 
the  functions  of  Grand  Lodges;  but  these 
were  all  abolished  by  an  imperial  edict  in 
1731,  which  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  oath  of  secrecy,  and  transr 
ferred  to  the  government  alone  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  disputes  among  the  Craft.  From 
this  time  we  lose  sight  of  anj  national  organi- 
zation of  the  Freemasons  m  Germany  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Order,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  throu^  the  B^lish  Fraternity.* 
But  in  many  cities — as  in  Basle,  Zurich,  Ham- 
burg, Dantzic,  and  Strasburg — ^thev  pre- 
served an  independent  existence  under  the 
statutes  of  1559,  although  they  lost  much  of 
the  profound  symbolical  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture which  had  been  possessed  by  their 
predecessors. 

Before  leaving  these  German  Stone-Masons, 
it  is  worth  while  to  say  something  of  the  ssrm- 
bolism  which  th^  preserved  in  their  secret 
teachings.  They  niade  much  use,  in  their 
architectural  plans,  of  mystical  numbers,  and 
among  these  five,  seven,  and  nine  were  espe- 
cially prominent.  Among  colors,  gold  and 
blue  and  white  possessed  symbolic  meanings. 
The  foot  rule,  the  compasses,  the  square,  and 
the  gavel,  with  some  other  implements  of  their 
art,  were  consecrated  with  a  spiritual  significa- 
tion. The  east  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
point;  and  many  allusions  were  made  to  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  especially  to  the  pillars  of  the 
porch,  representations  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  cathedrals. 

In  France  the  history  of  the  Free  Stone- 
Masons  was  similar  to  that  of  their  German 
brethren.  Originating,  like  them,  from  the 
cloisters,  and  from  the  employment  of  lay- 
men by  the  monkish  architects,  they  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  as  a  brotherhood 
superior  to  the  ordinary  stone-masons.  The 
connection  between  the  Masons  of  France  and 
the  Roman  Colleges  of  Builders  was  more  inti- 
mate and  direct  than  that  of  the  Germans, 
because  of  the  early  and  very  general  occupa- 
tion of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  legions:  but  the 
French  organization  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  German.  Protected  by  popes  and 
princes,  the  Masons  were  engaged,  under 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  in  the  construction  of 
religious  edifices.  In  France  there  was  also  a 
peculiar  association,  the  PcfntijuxBy  or  Bridge 
BuilderSf  closely  connected  in  desi^  and  char- 
acter with  the  Masonic  Fratermty,  and  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  degrees  of  tine  Scottish  Rite,  that 

*Tiius  we  see  that  the  great  order  of  the 
Steinmetien  of  Gennany  took  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  8i>eoulative  FrMmasons. 

[E.  £.  C] 


of  "Grand  Tontiff."  The  principal  seat  oi 
the  French  Stone-Masonry  was  in  Lombardy, 
whence  the  Lodges  were  disseminated  over  the 
kingdom,  a  fact  which  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Hope :  ''  Among  the  arts  exercised  and  im- 
proved m  Lombardy,"  he  says, "  that  of  build- 
ing held  a  pre-eminent  rank,  and  was  tJie  more 
important  because  the  want  of  those  ancient 
edifices  to  which  they  might  recur  for  materi- 
als already  wrought,  and  which  Rome  af- 
forded in  such  abundance,  made  the  archi- 
tects of  these  more  remote  regions  dependent 
on  their  own  skill  and  free  to  follow  their  own 
conceptions."  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  necessity  for  their  em- 
plojrment  in  tne  further  construction  of 
religious  edifices  having  ceased,  the  Fraternity 
began  to  decline,  and  the  Masonic  corpora- 
tions were  all  finally  dissolved,  with  those  of 
other  workmen,  by  Francis  I.,  hi  1539.  Then 
originated  that  system  which  the  French  call 
C(mipagn(mage.  a  system  of  independent  gilds 
or  brotherhooos,  retaining  a  principle  of  com- 
munity as  to  the  art  which  they  practised,  and 
with,  to  some  extent,  a  secret  bond,  but  with- 
out elevated  notions  or  general  systematic 
organizations.  The  societies  of  Comvagnoni 
were,  indeed,  but  the  dihris  of  the  Building 
Masons.  Masonry  ceased  to  exist  in  France 
as  a  recognized  system  until  its  revival  in  the 
eid^eenth  century. 

We  see,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Stone- 
Masons — conung  partly  from  the  Roman  Col- 
leges of  Architects,  as  in  England,  in  Italy, 
and  in  France,  but  principaUy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  cloistered  brotherhoods  of 
monks — devoted  themselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  religious  edifices.  They  consisted 
mainly  of  architects  and  skilful  operatives; 
but — as  they  were  controlled  by  the  highest 
principles  of  their  art,  were  in  possession  of 
important  professional  secrets,  were  actuated 
by  deep  sentiments  of  religious  devotion,  and 
had  united  with  themselves  in  their  labors 
men  of  learning,  wealth,  and  influence — to 
serve  as  a  proud  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  the  ordinary  laborers  and  unedu- 
cated workmen,  many  of  whom  were  of  ser- 
vile condition. 

Subsequently,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  they  threw  off  the  operative 
element  of  their  institution,  and,  adopting  an 
entirely  speculative  character,  they  became 
the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day,  and  es- 
tablished on  an  imperishable  foundation  that 
sublime  Institution  which  presents  over  all  the 
habitable  earth  the  most  wonderful  system  of 
reUgious  and  moral  symbolism  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Stone,  Nicholas.    See  Stone  Manuscript. 

Stone  of  Foundation.  The  Stone  of 
Foundation  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  abstruse  of  all  the  symbols  of 
Freemasonry.  It  is  referred  to  in  numerous 
legends  and  traditions  not  only  of  the  Free- 
masons, but  also  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  the 
Talmudic  writers,  and  even  the  Mussulman 
doctors.  Many  of  these,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  apparently  puerile  and  absurd;  but  most 
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of  them,  and  espedanv  the  Maaonic  ones,  are 
deeply  interesting  in  their  aUegorical  significa- 
tion. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  symbol  of  the  higher  degrees.  It  makes 
its  first  i^pearanoe  in  the  Koyal  Arch,  and 
forms  indeed  the  most  important  symbol  of 
that  depree.  But  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, m  its  legendary  history,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Solomonic  Temple,  that  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  although  he  who  confines  the  range 
of  his  investigations  to  the  first  three  de^rc^ 
will  have  no  means,  within  that  narrow  lunit, 
of  properly  appreciating  the  symbolism  of  the 
Stone  of  Foundation. 

As  preliminary  to  the  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  Stone  oi  Foundation, 
both  in  its  symbolism  and  its  legendary  his- 
tory, from  other  stones  which  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Masonic  ritual,  but  which  are 
entirely  distinct  from  it.  Such  are  the  comer- 
stane,  which  was  always  placed  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  builcung  about  to  be  erected, 
and  to  which  such  a  beautiful  reference  is 
made  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  First  Degree; 
or  the  keystone,  which  constitutes  an  int^est- 
ing  p^  of  the  Mark  Master's  Degree;  or. 
lastly,  the  cape-^icne.  upon  which  all  the  ritual 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Master's  Degree  is 
founded.  There  are  all,  in  their  proper  places, 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  symbols,  but 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Stone 
of  Foundation,  whose  symbolism  it  is  our  pres- 
ent object  to  discuss.  Nor.  althoup^h  the 
Stone  of  Foundation  is  said,  tor  peculiar  rea- 
sons, to  have  been  of  a  cubical  form,  must  it  be 
confounded  with  that  stone  called  by  the  con- 
tinental Masons  the  cubical  etone — ^the  pierre 
enbiaue  of  the  French  and  the  eubik  stein  of 
the  German  Masons  but  which  in  the  English 
i^tem  is  known  as  the  perfect  ashlar. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  has  a  legendary 
histoij  and  a  symbolic  signification  which  are 
peculiar  to  itsdf ,  and  which  differ  from  the 
history  and  meaning  which  belong  to  these 
other  stones.  I  OTopose  first  to  define  this 
Masonic  Stone  of  Foundation,  then  to  collate 
the  legends  which  refer  to  it,  and  afterward 
to  investigate  its  significance  as  a  s}rmbol. 
To  the  Mason  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  his  institution,  the 
investigation  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  if 
it  is  conducted  with  an^  ability. 

But  in  the  very  beginning,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  investigation  of  this  kind, 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  ail  that 
is  said  of  this  Stone  of  Foimdation  in  Masonry 
is  to  be  strictly  taken  in  a  mythical  or  alle- 

Eorical  sense.  Dr.  Oliver,  while  undoubtedly 
imself  knowing  that  it  was  simply  a  symbol, 
has  written  loosely  of  it  as  though  it  were  a 
substantial  reaUty;  and  hence,  if  the  passages 
in  his  Historical  Landmarks,  and  in  his  other 
works  which  refer  to  this  celebrated  stone,  are 
accepted  by  his  readers  in  a  literal  sense,  thev 
will  present  absurdities  and  pueriUties  which 
would  not  occur  if  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
was  received,  as  it  really  is,  as  a  myth  convey- 


ing a  most  profound  and  beautiful  sjrmbolism. 
It  is  as  such  that  it  is  to  be  treated  here;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  legend  is  recited  or  a  tradition 
related,  the  reader  is  requested  on  every  occa- 
sion to  suppose  that  such  legend  or  tradition 
is  not  intended  as  the  recitid  or  relation  of 
what  is  deemed  a  fact  in  Masomc  history,  but 
to  wait  with  patience  for  the  development  of 
the  symbolism  which  it  conveys.  R^d  in  this 
spirit,  as  all  the  legends  of  Masomy  should  be 
read,  the  legend  of  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  all  the  Masonic  63riDbols. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  is  supposed,  by 
the  theory  which  establishes  it,  to  have  been  a 
stone  placed  at  one  time  within  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  after- 
ward, during  the  biiildingof  the  second  Tem- 
ple, transported  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It 
was  in  form  a  perfect  cube,  and  had  inscribed 
upon  its  upper  face,  within  a  delta  or  triangle, 
the  sacred  Tetragrainmaton,  or  ineffable  name 
of  God.  Oliver,  speaking  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  historian,  says  that  Solomon  thought  that 
he  had  rendered  the  house  of  God  worthy,  so 
far  as  human  adornment  could  effect,  for  the 
dwelling  of  God, '  Vhen  he  had  placed  the  cele- 
brated Stone  of  Foundation,  on  which  the 
sacred  name  was  mystically  engraven,  with 
solemn  ceremonies,  in  that  sacred  depository 
on  Mount  Moriah,  along  with  the  foundations 
of  Dan  and  Asher,  the  centre  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  where  the  ark  was  overshadowed 
by  the  shekinah  of  God."  The  Hebrew  Tal- 
mudists,  who  thought  as  much  of  this  stone, 
and  had  as  many  legends  concerning  it,  as  the 
Masonic  Talmudists,  called  it  eben  shatijah,  or 
''Stone  of  Foundation,"  because,  as  they  said, 
it  had  been  laid  by  Jenovah  as  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  hence  the  apocryphal  Book 
of  Enoch  sp€»aks  of  the  "stone  whicn  supports 
the  comers  of  the  earth." 

This  idea  of  a  foundation-stone  of  the  world 
was  most  probably  derived  from  that  magnifi- 
cent passage  of  the  Book  of  Job  (ch.  xxxviii. 
V.  4-7)  in  which  the  Almighty  demands  of 
Job, 

''Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundation 

of  the  earth? 
Declare,  since  thou  hast  such  knowledge! 
Who  fixed  its  dimensions,  since  thou  Jmoweetl 
Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it? 
Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed? 
And  who  laid  its  comer-stone. 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?  " 

Noyes,  whose  translation  I  have  adopted  as 
not  materially  differing  from  the  common 
version,  but  far  more  poetical  and  more  in  the 
strain  of  the  oridnal,  thus  explains  the  allu- 
sions to  the  foundation-stone : '  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  celebrate  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  important  biiilding  with  music, 
songs,  shouting,  etc.  Hence  the  morning 
stars  are  represented  as  celebrating  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  earth." 

Upon  this  meager  statement  has  been  ao- 
cumulated  more  traditions  than  appertain  to 
any  other  Masonic  symbol.    The  Rabbis,  aa 
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has  already  been  intimated^  divide  the  glory 
of  these  apocryphal  histones  with  the  Ma- 
■ons;  indeed,  there  is  good  reaaon  for  a  sus- 
picion that  nearly  all  the  Masonic  legends  owe 
their  first  existence  to  the  ima^native  genius 
of  the  writers  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  But 
there  is  this  di£ference  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Masonic  traditions:  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  scholar  recited  them  as  truthful  his- 
tories, and  swallowed,  in  one  gulp  of  faith,  all 
their  impossibilities  and  anachronisms;  while 
the  Masonic  scholar  has  received  them  as  alle- 
gories, whose  value  is  not  in  the  facts,  but  in 
the  sentiments  which  they  convey. 

With  this  understanding  of  their  meaning, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  collation  of  these  legends. 

In  that  blasphemous  work^  the  Toldoih 
JeshUf  or  Life  ofJesuSf  written,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  the  following  account  of  this  wonderful 
stone: 

'*  At  that  time  [the  time  of  Jesus]  there  was 
in  the  House  of  the  Sanctuary  [that  is,  the  Tem- 
ple] a  stone  of  foundation,  which  is  the  very 
stone  that  our  father  Jacob  anointed  with  oil, 
as  it  is  described  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  On  that  stone  the  let- 
ters of  the  Tetragranmiaton  were  inscribed,  and 
whosoever  of  the  Israelites  should  learn  that 
name  would  be  able  to  master  the  world.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  any  one  from  learning  these 
letters,  two  iron  dogs  were  placed  upon  two 
columns  in  front  of  the  Sanctuary.  If  any 
person,  having  acouired  the  knowledge  of 
these  letters,  desired  to  depart  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary, the  barking  of  the  dogs,  by  magical 
power,  inspired  so  much  fear  that  he  suddenly 
lorgot  what  he  had  acquired." 

This  passage  is  cited  by  the  learned  Bux- 
torf  in  Lis  Lexicon  Talmudicum;  but  in  my 
copy  of  the  Toldoih  Jeshu.  1  find  another  pas- 
sage, which  jB^ives  some  additional  particulcurs, 
in  the  following  words: 

"At  that  time  there  was  in  the  Temple  the 
ineffable  name  of  Crod,  inscribed  upon  the 
Stone  of  Foundation.  For  when  King  David 
was  di^^ging  the  foundation  for  the  Temple,  he 
found  m  the  depths  of  the  excavation  a  certain 
stone  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  inscribed. 
This  stone  he  removed  and  deposited  it  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies." 

The  same  puerile  story  of  the  barking  dogs 
is  repeated  still  more  at  len|^h.  It  is  not  per- 
tinent to  the  present  inquiry,  but  it  may  be 
stated,  as  a  mere  matter  of  curious  informa- 
tion, that  this  scandalous  book,  which  is 
throughout  a  blasphemous  defamation  of  our 
Savior,  proceeds  to  say.  that  he  cunningly  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  ot  the  Tetragrammaton 
from  the  Stone  of  Foundation,  and  oy  its  mys- 
tical influence  was  enabled  to  perform  his 
miracles. 

The  Masonic  legends  of  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
dation, based  on  these  and  other  rabbinical 
reveries,  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  char- 
acter, if  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  histories,  but 
readily  reconcilable  with  sound  sense,  if  looked 
at  only  in  the  light  of  allegories.  They  pre- 
sent an  uninterrupted  succession  of  events. 


in  which  the  Stone  of  Foundation  takes  a 
prominent  part,  from  Adam  to  Solomon,  and 
from  Solomon  to  Zerubbabel. 

Thus,  the  first  of  these  legends,  in  order  of 
time,  relates  that  the  Stone  of  Foundation  was 
possessed  by  Adam  while  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  that  he  used  it  as  an  altar,  and  so  rev- 
erenced it  that,  on  his  Repulsion  from  Para- 
dise, he  carried  it  with  him  into  the  world  in 
which  he  and  his  descendants  were  afterward 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Another  legend  informs  us  that  from  Adam 
the  Stone  of  Foimdation  descended  to  Seth. 
From  Seth  it  passed  by  regidar  succession  to 
Noah,  who  took  it  with  him  into  the  ark.  and 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  made  on 
it  his  first  thank-offering.  Noim  left  it  on 
Moimt  Ararat,  where  it  was  subsequently 
found  by  Abraham,  who  removed  it,  and  con- 
stantly used  it  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  His 
grandson  Jacob  took  it  with  bim  when  he  fled 
to  his  uncle  Laban  in  Mesopotamia,  and  used 
it  as  a  pillow  when,  in  the  vicinity  of  Luz,  he 
had  his  celebrated  vision. 

Here  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  th^ 
legendary  history  of  the  stone,  ana  we  have  no 
means  of  conjecturing  how  it  passed  from  tho 
possession  of  Jacob  into  that  of  Solomon* 
Closes,  it  is  true,  ia  said  to  have  taken  it  with 
lim  out  of  Hgypt  at  the  time  of  the  exodus, 
and  thus  it  may  have  finally  reached  Jerusai 
lem.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  repeats^  what  he  very 
properly  calls  ''a  foolish  tradition,''  that  tne 
stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  bis  head  was  af  cer- 
ward  brought  to  Jerusalem,  thence  carried 
after  a  lone  lapse  of  time  to  Spain,  from  Spain 
to  Ireltmd,  and  from  Ireland  to  Scotland, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  seat  on  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  sat  to  be  crowned.  Edward  L. 
we  know,  brought  a  stone  to  which  this  legend 
is  attached  from  Scotland  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where,  imder  the  name  of  Jacob's  Pil- 
low, it  still  remains,  and  is  always  placed  under 
the  chair  upon  which  the  British  sovereign  sits 
to  be  crowned;  because  there  is  an  old  distich 
which  declares  that  wherever  this  stone  is 
found  the  Scottish  kings  shall  reign. 

But  tl'is  Scottish  tradition  would  take  the 
Stone  of  Foundation  away  from  all  its  Masonic 
connections,  and  therefore  it  is  rejected  as  a 
Masonic  legend. 

The  legends  just  related  are  in  many  re- 
spects contradictory  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
another  series,  eoually  as  old^  is  now  very 
generally  adopted  by  Masomc  scholars  as 
much  better  suited  to  the  symbolism  by  which 
all  these  legends  are  explained. 

This  series  of  legenoiB  commences  with  the 

Catriarch  Enoch,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  first  consecrator  of  the  Stone  of 
Foimdation.  The  legend  of  Enoch  is  so  in- 
teresting and  important  in  this  connection  as 
to  excuse  its  repetition  in  the  present  work. 

The  legend  in  full  is  as  follows:  Enoch, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,  ana 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  which  ne  had 
received  in  a  vision,  built  a  temple  under- 
ground on  Mount  Moriah,  and  dedicated  it  to 
God.    His  son,  Methuselah,  constructed  the 
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bufldingi  although  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
his  father's  motives  for  the  erection.  This 
temple  consisted  of  nine  vaults,  situated  per- 
pendicularly beneath  each  other,  and  com- 
municating by  apertures  left  in  each  vault. 

Enoch  then  caused  a  triangular  plate  of 
sold  to  be  made,  each  side  of  which  was  a  cubit 
k>ng;  he  enriched  it  with  the  most  precious 
■tones,  and  encrusted  the  plate  upon  a  stone 
of  agate  of  the  same  form.  On  tiie  plate  he 
engraved  the  true  name  of  God,  or  the  Tetra- 

frammaton,  and  placing  it  on  a  cubical  stone, 
nown  thereafter  as  the  Stone  of  Foundation, 
he  deposited  the  whole  within  the  lowest  arch. 
When  this  subterranean  building  was  com- 

gleted,  he  made  a  door  of  stone,  and  attaching 
>  it  a  ring  of  iron,  bv  which  it  might  be  oc- 
casionally raised,  he  placed  it  over  the  opening 
of  the  uppermost  arch,  and  so  covered  it  that 
the  aperture  could  not  be  discovered.  Enoch, 
himself,  was  permitted  to  enter  it  but  once 
a  year;  and  on  the  deaths  of  Enoch,  Methuse- 
lah, and  Lamech,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  the  deluge,  all  knowledge  of  the  vault 
or  subterranean  temple  and  of  the  Stone  of 
Foundation,  with  the  sacred  and  ineffable 
name  inscribed  upon  it,  was  lost  for  ages  to  the 
world. 

At  the  building  of  the  first  Temple  ol  Jeru- 
salem, the  Stone  of  Foundation  agHin  makes 
its  appearance.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that  David, 
when  digging  the  foundations  of  the  Tem])]e, 
found  in  the  excavation  which  he  was  making 
a  certain  stone,  on  which  the  ineffable  name  of 
God  was  inscriDed,  and  which  stone  he  is  said 
to  have  removed  and  deposited  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  That  King  David  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  upon  which  the  super- 
structure was  subsequently  erected  by  ^lo< 
mon,  is  a  favorite  theory  of  the  legend-mongers 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  Masonic  tradition  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Jewish,  but  it  substitutes  Solo- 
mon for  David,  thereby  giving  a  greater  air 
of  probability  to  the  narrative,  and  it  sup- 
poses that  the  stone  thus  discovered  by  Solo- 
mon was  the  identical  one  that  had  been  de- 
posited in  his  secret  vault  by  Enoch.  This 
Dtone  of  Foundation,  the  tradition  states,  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Kinj;  Solomon  and. 
for  wise  purposes,  deposited  m  a  secret  and 
safer  place. 

In  this  the  Masonic  tradition  again  agrees 
with  the  Jewish,  for  we  find  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  Treatise  on  the  Temple,  the  following 
narrative: 

"There  was  a  stone  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
on  its  west  side,  on  which  was  placed  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  before  the  pot  of  manna 
and  Aaron's  rod.  But  when  Solomon  had 
built  the  Temple,  and  foresaw  that  it  was  at 
some  future  time  to  be  destroyed,  he  con- 
structed a  deep  and  winding  vault  under 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  ark, 
wherein  Joeiah  aftcarwards,  as  we  learn  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  xxxv.  3,  deposited 
it  with  the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
and  the  oil  of  anointing." 


The  Talmudical  book  Yoma  gives  the  same 
tradition,  and  says  that  'Hhe  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  upon  a  stone  risins  three  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  floor,  to  oe  as  it  were  a 
pedestal  for  it."  This  stone,  says  Prideaux, 
m  his  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected  (vol.  i., 
p.  148),  'Hhe  Rabbins  call  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
dation, and  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trash  about 
it." 

There  is  much  controversy  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  any  ark  in  the  second 
Temple.  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  assert 
that  a  new  one  was  made;  others  that  the  old 
one  was  found  where  it  had  been  concealed  by 
Solomon;  and  others  again  contend  that  there 
was  no  ark  at  all  in  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel, 
but  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Stone 
of  Foundation  on  which  it  haa  originally 
rested. 

Royal  Arch  Masons  well  know  how  all  these 
traditions  are  sought  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
Masonic  legend,  in  which  the  substitute  ark 
and  the  Stone  of  Foundation  play  so  im- 
portant a  part* 

In  the  Thirteenth  D^ree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite,  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
is  conspicuous  as  the  resting-place  of  the 
sacred  aelta. 

In  the  Royal  Arch  and  Select  Master's  de- 
ffrees  of  the  American  Rite,  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
aation  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ritual.  In  both  of  these  it  is  the  recep* 
tacle  of  the  ark,  on  which  the  ineffable  name  is 
inscribed. 

Lee,  in  his  Temple  of  Solomon,  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  this  Stone  of  Foundation,  and  thus 
recapitulates  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinica] 
traditions  on  the  subject: 

''Vain  and  futilous  are  the  feverish  dreams 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins  concerning  the  Foun- 
dationnStone  of  the  Temple,  come  assert 
that  God  placed  this  stone  m  the  centre  of  the 
world,  for  a  future  basis  and  settled  consist- 
ency lor  the  earth  to  rest  upon.  Others  held 
this  stone  to  be  the  first  matter  out  of  which 
all  the  beautiful  visible  beings  of  the  workl 
have  been  hewn  forth  and  produced  to  light. 
Others  relate  that  this  was  the  very  saine 
stone  Isid  by  Jacob  for  a  pillow  under  his 
head,  in  that  night  when  he  dreamed  of  an 
angelic  vision  at  Bethel,  and  afterwards 
anointed  and  consecrated  it  to  God.  Which 
when  Solomon  had  found  (no  doubt  by  foroed 
revelation  or  some  tedious  search  like  anotcer 
Rabbi  Selemoh)  he  durst  not  but  lay  it 
sure,  as  the  principal  Foundation-Stone  of 
the  Temple.  Nay,  they  say  further,  he 
caused  to  oe  enj^raved  upon  it  the  Tetramm- 
maton,  or  the  ineffable  nance  of  Jehovah." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Masonic  traditions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  these  Rab- 
binical ones,  although  they  add  a  few  ad- 
ditional circumstances. 

In  the  Masonic  legend,  the  Foundation- 
Stone  firat  makes  its  appearance,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  the  aays  of  Enoch,  who 
placed  it  in  the  bowels  of  Mount  Moriah. 
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There  it  was  eubseauently  discovered  by 
King  Solomon,  who  deposited  it  in  a  crypt 
of  the  first  Temple,  where  it  remained  con- 
cealed until  the  foundations  of  the  second 
Temple  were  laid,  when  it  was  discovered 
and  removed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But 
the  most  important  point  of  the  legend  of 
the  Stone  of  Foundation  is  its  intimate 
and  constant  connection  with  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  or  ineffable  name.  It  is  this 
name,  inscribed  upon  it  within  the  sacred 
and  symbolic  delta,  that  gives  to  the  stone 
all  its  Masonic  value  and  significance.  It  is 
upon  this  fact,  that  it  was  so  inscribed,  that 
its  whole  symbolism  depends. 

Looking  at  these  traditions  in  an3rthing 
like  the  light  of  historical  narratives,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  them,  to  use  the 
plain  language  of  Lee,  ''but  as  so  many 
idle  and  absurd  conceits."  We  must  go 
behind  the  legend,  which  we  acknowledge 
at  once  to  be  only  an  allegory,  and  study 
its  symbolism. 

The  following  facts  can,  I  think,  be  readily 
established  from  history.  First,  that  there 
was  a  verjr  general  prevalence  among  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity  of  the  worship 
of  stones  as  the  representatives  of  Deity; 
secondly,  that  in  almost  every  ancient  temple 
there  was  a  legend  of  a  sacred  or  mystical 
stone;  thirdly,  that  this  l^end  is  found  in  the 
Masonic  system;  and  lastly,  that  the  mystical 
stone  there  has  received  the  name  of  the 
''Stone  of  Foundation." 

Now,  as  in  all  the  other  systems  the 
stone  is  admitted  to  be  symbohc,  and  the 
traditions  connected  with  it  mystical,  we 
are  compelled  to  assmne  the  same  predi- 
cates of  the  Masonic  stone.  It,  too,  is  sym- 
bolic, and  its  legend  a  myth  or  an  allegoiy. 

Of  the  fable,  mjrth,  or  allegory,  Bailly 
has  said  that,  subordinate  to  nistory  and 
philosophy,  it  only  deceives  that  it  may  the 
better  instruct  us.  Faithful  in  preserving 
the  realities  which  are  confided  to  it,  it 
covers  with  its  seductive  envelop  the  les- 
sons of  the  one  and  the  truths  of  the  other." 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  are  to 
view  the  allegory  of  the  Stone  of  Founda- 
tion, as  developed  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  symbols  of  Ma- 
sonry. 

The  fact  that  the  m3r8tical  stone  in  all 
the  ancient  religions  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Deity,  leads  us  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Stone  of  Foundation  was  also 
a  symbol  of  Deity.  And  this  symbolic  idea 
is  strengthened  by  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
sacred  name  of  God.  that  was  inscribed 
upon  it.  This  ineffable  name  sanctifies  the 
stone  upon  which  it  is  engraved  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Grand  Architect.  It  takes  from 
it  its  heathen  signification  as  an  idol,  and 
consecrates  it  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

The  predominant  idea  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  Masonic  system,  connects  him  with  his 
cre-itive  and  formative  power.  God  is  to 
the   Freemason  Al  Gabit,   as   the  Arabians 


called  him,  that  is^  The  Builder;  or»  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  M.asonio  title,  the  Grand 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  by  common  con- 
sent abbreviated  in  the  formula  G  A  O  T  U. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  no  symbol  could  so 
appropriately  suit  him  in  tms  character  as 
the  Stone  of  Foundation,  upon  which  he 
is  allegorically  supposed  to  have  erected  bis 
world.  Such  a  symbol  closely  connects  the 
creative  work  of  God.  as  a  pattern  and  ex- 
emplar, with  the  workman's  erection  of  his 
temporal  building  on  a  similar  foundation- 
stone. 

But  this  Masonic  idea  is  still  further  ix> 
be  extended.  The  great  object  of  all  Ma- 
sonic labor  is  Divine  truth.  The  search  for 
the  lost  word  is  the  search  for  truth.  But 
Divine  truth  is  a  term  synonymous  with 
God.  The  ineffable  name  is  a  s3rmbol  of 
truth,  because  God,  and  God  alone,  is  truth. 
It  is  properly  a  Scriptural  idea.  The  Book 
of  Psalms  abounds  with  this  sentiment. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  truth  of  the  Lord 
"reacheth  unto  the  clouds,"  and  that  "his 
truth  endureth  unto  all  generations."  If, 
then,  God  is  truth,  and  the  Stone  of  Foimda- 
tion  is  the  Masonic  symbol  of  God,  it  follows 
that  it  must  also  be  the  symbol  of  Divine 
truth. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  in 
our  speculations,  we  are  ready  to  show  how 
all  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Stone  of 
Foundation  may  be  rationally  explained  as 
parts  of  that  beautiful  "science  of  moral- 
ity, veiled  in  allegory  and  illustrated  by 
symbols."  which  is  the  acknowledged  defi- 
nition ot  Freemasonry. 

In  the  Masonic  system  there  are  two  tem- 
ples: the  first  temple,  in  which  the  d^rees 
of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  are  concerned, 
and  the  second  temple,  with  which  the 
higher  degrees,  and  especially  the  Royal 
Arch,  are  related.  The  first  temple  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  present  life;  the  second  temple 
is  symbolic  of  the  life  to  come.  The  fiirst 
temple,  the  present  life,  must  be  destroyed; 
on  its  foundations  the  second  temple,  the 
life  eternal,  must  be  built. 

But  the  m3rstical  stone  was  placed  by 
King  Solomon  in  the  foundations  of  the 
first  Temple.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  tem- 
ple of  our  present  life  must  be  built  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  Divine  truth,  "for  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay." 

But  although  the  present  life  is  necessarily 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  truth,  yet  we 
never  thoroughly  attain  it  in  this  sublunary 
sphere.  The  Foundation-Stone  is  concealed 
in  the  first  temple,  and  the  Master  Mason 
knows  it  not.  He  has  not  the  true  word. 
He  receives  only  a  substitute. 

But  in  the  second  temple  of  the  future  Uf e. 
we  have  passed  from  the  ^ave  which  had 
been  the  end  of  our  labors  m  the  first.  We 
have  removed  the  rubbish,  and  have  found 
that  Stone  of  Foundation  which  had  been 
hitherto  concealed  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
throw  aside  the  substitute  for  truth  which 
had  contented  us  in  the  former  temple^  and 
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the  brilliant  effulgence  of  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  and  the  Stone  of  Foundation  are  discov- 
ered, and  thenceforth  we  are  the  possessors 
of  the  true  word — of  Divine  truth.  And  in 
this  way,  the  Stone  of  Foundation,  or  Divine 
truth,  concealed  in  the  first  temple,  but  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light  in  the  second, 
will  explain  that  passage  of  the  Apostle: 
''For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly; 
but  then,  face  to  face:  now  I  Imow  in  part; 
but  then  I  shall  know  face  to  face." 

And  so  the  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  that 
the  Masonic  Stone  of  Foundation  is  a  sym- 
bol of  Divine  truth,  upon  which  all  specula- 
tive Masonrv  is  built,  and  the  legends  and 
traditions  which  refer  to  it  are  intended  to 
describe,  in  an  allegorical  way,  the  progress 
of  truth  in  the  soul,  the  search  for  which  is 
a  Mason's  labor,  and  the  discovery  of  which 
is  his  reward. 

Stone  Pavement.  Oliver  says  that,  in 
the  English  system,  ''the  stone  pavement 
is  a  figurative  appendage  to  a  Master  Ma- 
sons' Lodge^  ancl,  like  that  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place  m  the  Temple,  is  for  the  High 
Priest  to  walk  on."  This  is  not  recognized 
in  the  American  sjrstem,  where  the  stone 
or  mosaic  pavement  is  appropriated  to  the 
Entered  Apprentice's  De^^ee. 

Stone,  Rejected.  St.  Matthew  records 
(xxi.  42)  that  our  Lord  said  to  the  chief 

griests  and  elders,  "Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
criptures.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer?  '  Commenting  on  this.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says:  "It  is  an  expression  borrowed 
from  masons,  who,  finding  a  stone  which, 
bein^  tried  in  a  particular  place,  and  appear- 
ing miproper  for  it,  is  thrown  aside  and 
another  taken;  however,  at  last,  it  may 
happen  that  the  very  atone  which  had  been 
before  reeded  may  be  found  the  most  suitable 
as  Oie  head  stone  of  the  cofTier"  This  is 
precisely  the  symbolism  of  the  Mark  Master 
or  Fourth  Degree  of  the  American  Bite, 
where  the  rejecUd  atone  is  suggested  to  the 
neophyte  "as  a  consolation  under  all  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  hope  for  better  prospects."  Bro.  G.  F. 
Yates  says  that  the  s3nnboli8m  of  the  rejected 
stone  in  the  present  Mark  Degree  is  not  m  the 
original  Master  Mark  Mason's  Degree^  out 
of  which  Webb  manufactured  his  ntual, 
but  was  introduced  by  him  from  some  other 
unknown  source. 
Stone-S^narers*  See  Giblim. 
Stone*  indte*  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  sentence  was  given  in  courts 
of  judicature  by  white  and  black  stones  or 
pebbles.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  ac- 
quittal cast  a  white  stone,  and  those  who 
were  for  condemning,  a  black  one.  So,  too, 
in  popular  elections  a  white  stone  was  de- 
posited by  those  who  were  favorable  to  the 
candidate,  and  a  black  one  by  those  who 
wished  to  reject  him.  In  this  ancient  prac- 
tise we  find  the  ori^  of  white  and  black 
balls  in  the  Masonic  ballot.  Hence,  too. 
the  white  stone  has  become  the  symbol 


of  absolution  in  judgment,  and  of  the  con- 
ferring of  honors  and  rewards.  The  white 
stone  with  the  new  name,  mentioned  in  the 
Mark  Master's  Degree,  refers  to  the  key- 
stone. 

Stone,  WUUam  Leete.  An  American 
journalist  and  writer,  who  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1792,  and  died  in  1844. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works, 
generally  of  a  biographical  character.  But 
his  largest  work  was  Letlera  on  Masonry  and 
anti-Maaonryy  addreaaed  to  the  Hon.  John 
Quinqf  Adama,  New  York,  1832,  8vo,  pp.  566. 
This  was  one  of  the  productions  which  were 
indebted  for  their  appearance  to  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  tnat  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  this  country.  Although  free  from 
the  bitterness  of  tone  and  abusive  language 
which  characterized  most  of  the  contem- 
poraneous writings  of  the  anti-Masons,  it 
IS,  as  an  ai^gumentative  work,  discreditable 
to  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author.  It 
abounds  in  statements  made  without  au- 
thority and  unsustained  by  proofs,  while  its 
premises  being  in  most  instances  false,  its 
deductions  are  necessarily  illogical. 

Stone-Worshtp.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  earUest  form  of  fetishism.  B^ore  the 
discovery  of  metals,  men  were  accustomed 
to  worship  unhewn  stones.  From  Chna, 
whom  Sanchoniathan  calls  "the  first  Phce- 
nician,"  the  Canaanites  learned  the  practise, 
the  influence  of  which  we  may  trace  in  the 
stone  pillar  erected  and  consecrated  by  Jacob. 
The  account  in  Genesis  xxviii.  18,  22,  is  that 
"Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for 
his  pillows  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it;  and  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel,  sa3ring.  This  stone  which 
I  have  set  for  a  pillar  ehtdi  be  God's  house." 
The  Israelites  were  repeatedly  commanded  to 
destroy  the  stone  idols  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  Moses  corrects  his  own  people  when 
falling  into  this  species  of  idolatry. 

Various  theories  have  been  suggested  as 
to  the  origin  of  stone-worship.  Lord  Karnes' 
theory  was  that  stones  erected  as  monuments 
of  the  dead  became  the  place  where  posterity 
paid  their  veneration  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  the  monumental  stones  at 
length  became  objects  of  worship,  the  people 
having  lost  sight  of  the  emblematical  signifi- 
cation, which  was  not  readily  understood. 

Others  have  sought  to  nnd  the  origin  of 
stone-worship  in  the  stone  that  was  set  up 
and  anointed  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  the 
tradition  of  wmch  had  extended  into  the 
heathen  nations  and  become  corrupted.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Phoenicians  worshiped 
sacred  stones  under  the  name  of  BoUylia, 
which  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hd>rew  Bethel,  and  this  undoubtedly  gives 
some  appearance  of  probability  to  the  theory. 

But  a  third  theory  supposes  that  the 
worship  of  stones  was  derived  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  primitive  sculptors, 
who,  unable  to  frame,  by  their  meager 
principles  of  plastic  art,  a  true  image  of 
the  CkxI  whom  they  adored,  were  content 
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to  substitute  in  its  place  a  rude  or  scarcely 
polished  stone.  Hence  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  originallv  used  unhewn 
stones  to  represent  their  deities,  thirty  of 
which,  that  historian  says,  he  saw  in  the 
city  of  PharcB.  These  stones  were  of  a 
cubical  form,  and,  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  dedicated  to  the  god  Hermes, 
or  Merciuy,  they  received  the  generic  name 
of  HermcB,  Subsequently,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plastic  art,  the  head  was  added. 

So  difficult,  indeed,  was  it^  in  even  the 
most  refined  era  of  Grecian  civilization,  for 
the  people  to  divest  themselves  of  the  in- 
fluences of  this  superstition,  that  Theo- 
phrastus  characterizes  'Hhe  superstitious 
man"  as  one  who  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  bow  to  those  mysterious  stones 
which  served  to  mark  the  confluence  of  the 
highways. 

One  of  these  consecrated  stones  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  almost  every 
nouse  in  Athens.  They  were  also  placed 
in  front  of  the  temples,  in  the  gymnasia  or 
schools,  in  libraries,  and  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  and  in  the  roads.  When  dedicated 
to  the  god  Terminus  they  were  used  as 
landmarks,  and  placed  as  such  upon  the 
concurrent  lines  of  neighboring  possessions. 

The  Thebans  worshiped  Bacchus  under 
the  form  of  a  rude,  square  stone. 

Amobius  says  that  Cvbele  was  represented 
by  a  small  stone  of  a  black  color.  Eusebius 
cites  Porphjrry  as  sayine  that  the  ancients 
represented  the  Deity  by  a  black  stone, 
because  his  nature  is  obscure  and  inscrutable. 
The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  black 
stone,  Had^ar  el  Aawady  placed  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  was 
worshiped  by  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  is 
still  treated  with  religious  veneration  by  the 
modem  Mohammedans.  The  Mussulman 
priests,  however,  say  that  it  was  originally 
white,  and  of  such  surprising  splendor  that 
it  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  lour  days' 
journey,  but  that  it  has  been  blackened  by 
the  tears  of  pilgrims. 

The  Dniids,  it  is  well  known,  had  no 
other  images  of  their  gods  but  cubical  or 
sometimes  columnar  stones,  of  which  To- 
land  gives  several  instances. 

The  ChiJdeans  had  a  sacred  stone,  which 
they  held  in  great  veneration,  under  the 
name  of  MnizuriSy  and  to  whic'.i  they  sacri- 
ficed for  the  purpose  of  evoking  the  Good 
Demon. 

Stone-worship  existed  among  the  early 
American  races.  Squier  quotes  Skinner  as 
asserting  that  the  Peruvians  used  to  setup 
rough  stones  in  their  fields  and  plantations, 
which  were  worshiped  as  protectors  of  their 
crops.  And  Gama  sa3rs  tnat  in  Mexico  the 
presiding  god  of  the  spring  was  often  repre- 
sented wiuiout  a  human  body,  and  in  place 
thereof  a  pilaster  or  square  colunm,  whose 
pedestal  was  covered  with  various  sculp- 
tures. 

Indeed,  so  universal  was  this  stone-wor- 
Bhip,    that   Higgios,   in   his  CeUic   Druida^ 


sa^^s  that  "throughout  the  world  the  first 
object  of  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  a 
plain,  unwrougat  stone,  placed  in  the  ground, 
aa  an  emblem  of  the  generative  or  pro- 
creative  powers  of  nature,"  And  Bryant,  in 
his  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythdogy,  asserts 
that  ''there  is  m  every  oracular  temple  some 
legend  about  a  stone." 

Without  further  citations  of  examples 
from  the  religious  usages  of  antiquity,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  cubical 
stone  formed  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
ligious wors*  ip  of  primitive  nations.  But 
Cudworth,  Bryant,  Faber.  and  all  other 
distinguished  writers  who  nave  treated  the 
subject,  have  long  since  established  the 
theory  that  the  Pagan  religions  were  emi- 
nently symbolic.  Taus,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dudley,  the  pillar  or  stone  ''was  adopted 
as  a  s3nnbol  of  stren^h  and  firmness — a  sym- 
bol, also,  of  the  Divine  power,  and,  by  a 
ready  inference,  a  symbol  or  idol  of  the  Deity 
himself."  Ana  this  symbolism  is  con- 
firmed by  Phumutus,  whom  Toland  quotes 
as  saying  that  the  god  Hermes  was  repre- 
sented without  hands  or  feet,  being  a  cubical 
stone,  because  the  cubical  figure  betokened  his 
solidity  and  stability. 

The  influence  of  this  old  stone  worship, 
but  of  course  divested  of  its  idolatrous 
spirit,  and  developed  into  the  S3rstem  of 
symbolic  instmction,  is  to  be  found  in  Ma- 
sonry, where  the  reference  to  sacred  stones 
is  made  in  the  Foundation-Stone,  the  Cu- 
bical Stone,  the  Comer-Stone,  and  some 
other  symbols  of  a  similar  character.  In- 
deed, the  stone  supplies  Masonic  science 
with  a  very  important  and  diversified  sym- 
bolism. 

As  stone-worship  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  deflections  from  the  pure  religion, 
so  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  abandoned. 
A  decree  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  452,  declares  that  "if,  in 
any  diocese,  any  infidel  either  lighted  torches 
or  worshipped  trees,  fountains,  or  stones, 
or  neglectea  to  destroy  them,  he  should  be 
found  guilty  of  sacrilege."  A  similar  decree 
was  subsequently  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Tours  in  567,  that  of  Nantes  in  658,  and 
that  of  Toledo  in  681.  Charlemagne,  of 
France,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  Canute,  of 
England,  in  the  eleventh,  found  it  necessary 
to  execrate  and  forbid  the  worship  of  stones. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  the  worship  has 
not  been  altogether  abandoned,  but  still 
exists  in  some  remote  districts  of  Christen- 
dom. Scheffer,  in  his  DescnjAion  of  Lap- 
land  (cited  by  Mr.  Tennent,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  1st  ser..  v.  122)^  says  that  in 
1673  the  Laplanders  worshiped  an  unhewn 
stone  found  upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  which  they  called  "A^tecf  kie 
iubmal,  that  is,  the  stone  god."  Martin,  in 
his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  (p. 
88),  says:  "There  is  a  stone  set  up  near  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  St.  Columbus's  church, 
about  eight  feet  high  and  two  broad.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  bowing  stone;  for 
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when  the  inhabitants  had  the  first  eight 
of  the  church,  they  set  up  this,  and  then 
bowed,  and  said  the  Lord's  Pniyer."  He 
also  describee  several  other  stones  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  islands  which  were  objects 
of  veneration.  Finally,  in  a  work  published 
about  twentv  years  ago  by  the  Earl  of 
Roden.  entitled  Progress  of  the  ReformcUion 
in  Iretandt  he  says  (p.  51),  that  at  Innis- 
kea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  ''a 
stone  carefully  wrapped  up  in  flannel  is 
brought  out  at  certain  periods  to  be  adored; 
and  when  a  storm  arises,  this  god  is  suppli- 
cated to  send  a  wreck  on  their  coasts/' 

Tennent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  citations,  adds  ^nother  from  Borlase, 
whO{  in  his  ArUiquUtes  of  ComwaJL  sa^rs 
(b.  lii.,  c.  ii.,  p.  162),  that  "after  dhristi- 
anity  took  place,  many  [in  ComwaU]  con- 
tinued to  worship  these  stones;  coming 
thither  with  lighted  torches,  and  praying 
for  safety  and  success.'' 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many 
remote  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  sim 
of  Christianity  has  only  darted  its  dimmest 
rasrs,  this  old  worship  of  sacred  stones  still 
remains. 

Strasburg,  Cathedral  <tf.  This  has 
alwa^rs  been  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  buildings  in  Europe.  The  original 
cathedral  was  founded  in  504,  but  in  1007 
it  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
lightning.  The  present  edifice  was  begun  in 
1015  and  completed  in  1439.  The  cathedral 
of  Strasburg  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  Masonry.  The  most  impor- 
tant association  of  master  builders,  savs 
Stieglitz  (Von  AUdeasch,  Bank.),  for  the 
culture  and  extension  of  German  art.  was  that 
which  took  place  at  Strasburg  under  Erwin 
von  Steinbacn.  As  soon  as  this  architect  had 
und^s^E^i  the  direction  of  the  works  at 
the  Strasburg  cathedral,  he  summoned  Mor 
sons  out  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  formed 
with  them  a  brotherhood.  Thence  hutten,  or 
Lodf'es,  were  scattered  over  Europe.  In 
1459,  on  April  25th,  sa^  the  Abb6  Grandidier. 
the  Masters  of  many  of  these  Lodges  assembled 
at  Ratisbon  and  drew  up  an  Act  of  Fra- 
ternity, which  made  the  master  of  the  works 
at  Strasburg.  and  his  successors,  the  per- 
petual Grand  Masters  of  the  Fraternity  of 
German  Masons.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1498.  Bv  the 
statutes  of  this  association,  the  Haupi- 
HuUe^  Grand  or  Mother  Lodge  of  Strasburg, 
was  invested  with  a  judicature,  without 
appeal,  over  all  the  Lodges  of  Germany. 
Strasburg  thus  takes  in  German  Masonry  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  legendary  Lodge 
York  in  the  Masonrv  of  England,  or  Kilwin- 
ning in  that  of  Scotland,  ^d  although  the 
Haupt-HUtte  of  Strasburjg  with  aU  other 
Haupt-HUtten  were  abolished  bv  an  im- 
perial edict  on  August  16,  1731,  the  Mother 
Lodge  never  lost  its  prestige.  ''This/'  says 
Findel  (Hist,,  72),  "is  the  case  even  now  m 
many  places  in  Germany;  the  Saxon  Stone- 
Masons  still  regarding  the  Strasburg  Lodge 


as  their  chief  Lodge."  (See  Stone-Masons  of 
the  Middle  Ages.) 

Strasburg*  Congress  <tf.  Two  impor- 
tant Masonic  Congresses  have  been  held 
at  Strasburg. 

The  First  Congress  of  Strasburg.  This  was 
convoked  in  1275  bv  Erwin  von  Steinbach. 
The  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
brotherhood  for  the  continuation  of  the  labors 
on  the  cathedral.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  Masons  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  was  at  this  Congress  that  the 
German  builders  and  architects,  in  imitation 
of  their  English  brethren,  assumed  the  name 
of  Freemasons,  and  established  a  svstem  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Craft. 
(See  Combinations  of  Masons.) 

The  Second  Congress  of  Strasburg.  This 
was  convoked  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  or 
Haupte-HUtte  of  Strasburg,  in  1564,  as  a 
contmuation  of  one  which  had  been  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Basle.  Here  several 
statutes  were  adopted,  by  which  the  Stein^ 
werksrecht,  or  Stone^Masons'  law,  was  brought 
into  a  better  condition. 

Strasburg,  Constitutions  of.  On  April 
25,  1459,  nineteen  BauhUtten,  or  Lodges,  in 
Southern  and  Central  Germany  met  at 
Ratisbon,  and  adopted  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  German  stone-masons. 
Another  meeting  was  held  shortly  afterward 
at  Strasburg.  where  these  statutes  were 
definitively  fuiopted  and  promulgated,  under 
the  title  of  Ordenunge  der  Steinmetzen  Stras^ 
burg,  or  '^Constitutionsof  theStone-Masons 
of  Strasburg."  They  from  time  to  time 
underwent  manjr  alterations,  and  were  con- 
firmed by  Maximilian  I.  in  1498,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  by  many  succeeding  emperors. 
This  old  dociunent  has  several  times  been 
printed;  in  1810,  by  Krause,  in  his  drei  tf^ 
testen  Kunsierkunden  der  FreimaurerbrHder' 
schaft;  in  1S19,  by  Heldmann,  in  die  drei 
dltesten  geschichUichen  Denhnale  der  deutschen 
FreimaurerbrOder schaft;  in  1844,  by  Heideloff, 
in  his  BauhiUte  des  MiUelalters  in  tnrer  vxihren 
Bedeutung;  Findel  also,  in  1866,  inserted  por- 
tions of  it  in  his  Geschichte  der  Freimaurerei, 
of  which  work  there  is  a  good  English  trans- 
lation.* 

The  invocation  with  which  these  Consti- 
tutions commence  is  different  from  that  of 
the  En^sh  Constitutions.    The  latter  be- 

B'ti  thus:  "The  might  of  the  Father  of 
eaven,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed 
Son,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  good- 
ness of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  be  three  per- 
sons in  one  Grodhead,  be  with  us."  etc. 
The  Strasburg  Constitutions  begin:  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  our  gracious  Mother 
Mary,  and  also  her  blessed  servants,  the 
holy  four  crowned  martyrs  of  everlasting 
memory";  etc.    The  reference  to  the  Virgin 


*I1iidel  saya  the  8txBahnrz  Constitution  was 
first  printed,  from  a  well-authenticated  manu- 
script, by  Heldmann.     Others  also  confirm  this. 
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Mary  and  to  the  four  crowned  martyrs  is 
found  in  none  of  the  English  Ck>nstitutions 
except  the  oldest  of  them,  the  Halliweli  or 
Regius  MS.  (line  498).  But  Kloss  has  com- 
parod  the  Strasburg  and  the  English  statutes, 
and  shown  the  sreat  similarity  in  many  of 
the  regulations  oi  both. 

Strength.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  three  principal  supports  of  a  Lodge^  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  Institution, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
Strength  to  support  and  maintain  every 
great  and  important  undertaking,  not  less 
th^ui  there  should  be  Wisdom  to  contrive  it, 
auid  Beauty  to  adorn  it.  Hence,  Strength 
is  symJx)hzed  in  Masonry  by  the  Doric 
column,  because,  of  all  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  the  most  massive;  by  the 
Senior  Warden,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  authority  ot  the 
Master;  and  by  Hiram  of  Tvre,  because  of 
the  material  assistance  that  he  gave  in  men 
and  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

StHct  Observancet  Bite  of*  The  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance  was  a  modification  of 
Masonry,  based  on  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  introduced  into  Germany  in 
1754  by  its  founder,  the  Baron  von  Hund.  It 
was  divided  into  the  following  seven  degrees: 
1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-CrMt;  3.  Master; 
4.  Scottish  Master;  5.  Novice;  6.  Templar; 
7.  Professed  Knight. 

According  to  the  system  of  the  founder 
of  this  Rite,  upon  the  death  of  Jacques  de 
Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 
Pierre  d'Aumont,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Auvergne,  with  two  Ck>mmanders 
and  five  Knighto,  retired  for  purposes  of 
safety  into  Scotland,  which  place  they 
reached  disguised  as  Operative  Masons,  and 
there  finding  the  Grand  Commander,  George 
Harris,  and  several  Knights,  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  Order.  Aumont  was 
nominated  Grand  Master,  at  a  Chapter  held 
on  St.  John's  Day,  1313.  To  avoid  persecu- 
tion, the  KnightiB  became  Freemasons.  In 
1361,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple 
removed  his  seat  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and  from 
that  time  the  Order,  imder  the  veil  of  Ma- 
sonry, spread  rapidly  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere. 
These  events  constituted  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  many  of  the  degrees  of  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance.  The  others  were  con- 
nected with  alchemy,  magic,  and  other  super- 
stitious practises.  The  great  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  the  followers  of  the  Rite  was, 
"that  every  true  Mason  is  a  Knights  Tem- 
plar." For  an  accoimt  of  the  rise,  the  prog- 
ress, the  decay,  and  the  final  extinction  of  this 
once  important  Rite,  see  Hundf  Baron  von. 

Strict  TrlaK    See  Vouching, 

StrUdng  Off*  Striking  off  a  Lodge  from 
the  registry  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  a  phrase 
of  FngliRh  Masonry,  equivalent  to  what  in 
Ajnerica  is  called  a  forfeiture  of  charter. 
It  is  more  commonly  called  ''erasing  from 
the  list  of  Lodges." 


Stuart  Masonry.  This  title  is  given  by 
Masonic  historians  to  that  system  of  Free- 
znasonry  which  is  supposed  to  have  he&a 
invented  by  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart  for  the  piui^oee  of  being 
used  as  a  political  means  of  restoring,  first, 
James  II.,  and  afterward  his  son  and  grand- 
son, James  and  Charles  Edward^  respectively 
known  in  history  as  the  Chevalier  St.  Geom 
and  the  Young  Pretender.  Most  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  Masonic  writers  have 
arrived  on  the  subject  of  this  connection  of 
the  Stuarts  with  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry 
are  based  on  conjecture;  but  there  is  sufficient 
internal  evidence  in  the  character  of  some  of 
these  degrees,  as  well  as  in  the  known  history 
of  their  organization,  to  establish  the  fact 
that  such  a  connection  did  actually  exist. 

The  first  efforts  to  create  a  Masonic  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  his  family  is  attributed 
to  James  II.,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne 
of  England  in  1688.  Of  him,  Noorthouck 
says  (ConslituUona,  1784,  p.  192),  that  he 
was  not  "a  Brother  Mason,"  and  sneeringly 
adds,  in  his  index,  that  "he  might  have  been 
a  better  king  had  he  been  a  Mason."  But 
Lenning  says  that  after  his  flight  to  France, 
and  during  his  residence  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege of  Clermont,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  his  adherents,  among  whom 
were  the  Jesuits,  fabricated  certain  degrees 
with  the  ulterior  design  of  canning  out 
their  political  views.  At  a  later  period 
these  degrees  were,  he  says,  incorporated 
into  French  Masonry  imder  the  name  of 
the  Clermont  system,  in  reference  to  their 
original  construction  at  that  place.  Gad- 
icke  had  also  said  that  many  Scotchmen 
followed  him,  and  thus  introduced  Free- 
masonry into  France.  But  this  opinion 
is  only  worthy  of  citation  because  it  proves 
that  such  an  opinion  waa  current  among 
the  German  scholars  of  the  last  century. 

On  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Grermain  en  Laye  in  1701^  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  claims  to  the  Bntish 
throne  by  his  son,  who  was  recognised  by 
Louis  XrV.,  of  France,  under  the  title  of 
James  HI.,  but  who  is  better  known  as  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  Old  Pretender. 
He  also  sought,  says  Lenning,  to  find  in 
the  hieh  degrees  of  Masonry  a  support  for 
his  political  views,  but,  as  he  remarks,  with 
no  oetter  results  than  those  which  had  at- 
tended the  attempts  of  his  father. 

His  son.  Prince  Charles  Edward,  who 
was  commonly  called  by  the  Eng^h  the 
Young  Pretender,  took  a  more  active  part 
than  either  his  father  or  grandfather  in  the 

Eursuits  of  Masonry:  and  there  is  abundant 
istorical  evidence  tnat  he  was  not  only  a 
Mason,  but  that  he  held  high  office  in  the 
Order,  and  was  for  a  time  x^ously  engaged 
in  its  propagation  I  alwa^  however,  it  is 
supposed,  with  pohtical  views. 

In  1745  he  invaded  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  regain  the  lost  throne  of  nis  ancestors, 
and  met  for  some  time  with  more  than  par^ 
tial  success.    On  September  24,   1745,   he 
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was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  Enights 
Templar,  and  was  elected  Grand  Master,  an 
office  which  it  is  said  that  he  held  until  his 
death.  On  his  return  to  France  after  his 
ill-fated  ezpeditioni  the  Prince  is  said  to  have 
established  at  the  dtv  of  Arras,  on  April  15. 
1747,  a  Rose  Croix  Chapter  under  the  title  ot 
Scottish  Jacobite  Chapter.  In  the  Patent 
for  this  Chapter  he  styles  himself  '^Kinff 
of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and,  as  such.  Substitute  Grand  Master  of  the 
Chapter  of  Herodem.  known  under  the  title 
of  £night  of  the  £!agle  and  Pelican,  and 
since  our  misfortunes  and  disasters  under 
that  of  Rose  Ox>ix." 

In  1748.  the  Rite  of  the  VeiUe^Bru.  or 
Faithful  Scottish  Masons,  was  created  at 
Toulouse  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
reception  given  by  the  Masons  of  that 
Orient  to  Sir  Samuel  Lockhart,  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Pretender.  Ragon  says 
(Orth.  Magon,,  p.  122),  in  a  note  to  this  state- 
ment, the  ''favorites  who  accompanied  this 
prince  into  France  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  to  speculators  Charters  for  Mother 
Lodges,  Patents  for  Chapters,  etc.  These 
titles  were  their  property,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  means  of 
livelihood." 

Ragon  sa^  (Tkml,  Oen.,  p.  367),  that  the 
degrees  of  Insh  Master,  Perfect  Irish  Master, 
and  Puissant  Irish  Master  were  invented  in 
France,  in  1747,  by  the  favorites  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  and  sold  to  the  partisans  of 
that  prince.  One  degree  was  openly  called 
the  ''Scottish  Master  of  the  Sacred  Vault  of 
James  VI.,"  as  if  to  indicate  its  Stuart 
character.  The  degree  still  exists  as  the 
Thirteenth  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  but  it  has  been  shorn  m  its 
political  pretensions  and  its  title  changed. 

Findel  has  ^ven  in  his  History  of  Free" 
masonry  (English  translation,  p.  209)  a  ver^ 
calm  and  impartial  account  ot  the  rise  of  this 
Stuart  Masonry.    He  says: 

"Ever  since  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts 
from  England  in  1688,  secret  alliances  had 
been  kept  up  between  Rome  and  Scotland; 
for  to  the  former  place  the  Pretender  James 
Stuart  had  retired  in  1719,  and  his  son 
Charles  Edward  was  bom  there  in  1720; 
and  these  communications  became  the  more 
intimate,  the  higher  the  hopes  of  the  Pre- 
tender rose.  The  Jesuits  played  a  very 
important  part  in  these  conferences.  Re- 
garding the  reinstatement  of  the  Stuarts 
and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
church  as  identical,  they  sought  at  that  time 
to  make  the  society  of  Freemasons  subservient 
to  their  ends.  But  to  make  use  of  the  Fra- 
ternity to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the 
throne  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
templated, as  Freemasonry  could  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Scotland  then.  Perhaps  in 
1724,  when  Ramsay  was  a  year  in  Rome, 
or  in  1728|^  when  the  Pretender  in  Parma 
keptup  an  mtercourse  with  the  restless  Duke 
of  Wharton,  a  Past  Grand  Master,  this  idea 
was  first  entertained;  and  then,  when  it  was 


apparent  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  cor- 
rupt the  loyalty  and  fealty  of  Freemasonry 
in  the  Gnmd  Lodge  of  Scotland,  founded 
in  1736;  this  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  of 
assemblmg  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
banished  roval  family  in  the  high  degrees! 
The  soil  which  was  best  adapted  for  this 
innovation  was  France,  where  the  low  ebb 
to  which  Masonrv  had  suiJc  had  paved  the 
way  for  all  kinds  of  new-fanglea  notions, 
and  where  the  Lodges  were  composed  of 
Scotch  conspirators  and  accomplices  of  the 
Jesuits.  When  the  path  had  thus  been 
smoothed  by  the  agency  of  these  secret  prop- 
agandists, Kamsay,  at  that  time  Gnoid 
C^tor  (an  office  unknown  in  Enghmd),  by 
his  speech  completed  the  preliminaries  neces- 
sary for  the  introduction  of  the  hidi  degrees; 
their  further  development  was  ^t  to  the 
instrumentality  of  others,  whose  influence 
produced  a  result  somewnat  different  from 
that  originally  intended.  Their  course  we 
can  now  pursue^  assisted  by  authentic  his- 
torical information.  In  1752,  Scottish  Ma- 
sonr3r,  as  it  was  denominated,  penetrated 
into  Germany  (Berlin)  prepared  from  a  ritual 
very  similar  to  one  used  in  Lille  in  1749  and 
1750.  In  1743,  Thory  tells  us,  the  Masons 
in  Lyons,  under  the  name  of  the  'Petit  Elu,' 
invented  the  degree  of  Eadosh,  which  repre- 
sents the  revenge  of  the  Templars.  Tlie  Order 
of  Enights  Templar  had  be^i  abolished  in 
1311,  and  to  that  epoch  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  when,  after  the  banishment 
of  several  Knights  from  Malta  in  1720  because 
they  were  Freemasons,  it  was  not  longer 
possible  to  keep  up  a  connection  wiUi  uie 
Order  of  St.  John  or  Enights  of  Malta,  then 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
Freemasonry  Divested  qf  aU  its  Secrets,  pub- 
lished in  Strasburg  in  1745,  contains  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Strict  Observance,  and 
demonstrates  how  much  they  expected  the 
brotherhood  to  contribute  towards  the  expe- 
dition in  favor  of  the  Pretender." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  exercised 
an  important  part  in  the  invention  and  ex- 
tension of  what  has  been  called  the  High 
Masonry.  The  traces  of  the  political  sys- 
tem are  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  some  of  the  hieh  degrees 
— especially  in  the  derivation  ana  meaning 
of  certain  significant  words.  There  is,  indeed 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  sub- 
stitute word  of  the  Third  Degree  was  changed 
by  Ramsay,  or  some  other  fabricator  of  de- 
grees, to  give  it  a  reference  to  James  11.  as 
the  ^'son  of  the  widow,"  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

Further  researches  are  needed  to  enable 
any  authOT  to  satisfactorily  write  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  interesting  episode  in  the  history 
of  continental  Masonry.  Documents  are  still 
wanting  to  elucidate  certain  intricate  and,  at 
present,  apparently  contradictory  points. 

Stokely,  Dr.  In  accordance  with  the 
Doctor's  diary,  he  *'was  made  a  Mason, 
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January  6,  1721,  at  the  Salutation  Tavern, 
Tavistock  street,  London,  with  Mr.  Collins 
and  Captain  Rowe.  who  made  the  famous 
divinj^  engine."  Tne  Doctor  adds:  "I  was 
the  Sret  person  in  lioudon  made  a  Free- 
mason in  that  city  for  many  years.  We  had 
great  difficulty  to  find  members  enough  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  Immediately  upon 
that  it  took  a  run,  and  ran  itself  out  of  breath 
through  the  folly  of  its  members."  The 
Stukely  papers  containing  the  Doctor's 
diary  are  of  continuous  interest;  and  ao- 
oordung  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  P.M.,  F.S.A.. 
"Pain  (or  Payne)  had  been  re-electea  Grand 
Master  in  1720,  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  was  the 
Immediate  Past  Grand  Master."  The  last 
mentioned  Brother  pronouncing  the  Oration 
on  June  24,  1721,  at  Stationers'  Hall;  on 
the  following  St.  John's  Day  (Evangelist), 
December  27, 1721,  "We  met  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  Strand,  and  by  consent  of  the  Grand 
Master  present.  Dr.  Beal  constituted  a  new 
Ixxlge.  where  I  was  chosen  Master."  A  trite 
lemarK  of  Dr.  Stukely  as  to  symbolism,  was: 
"The  first  learning  of  the  world  consisted 
chiefly  of  gjrmbols,  the  wisdom  ot  the  Chal- 
deans, Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  of 
Zoroaster,  Sanchoniathon,  Pherecydes,  Syrus, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  of  all  the  ancients 
that  have  come  to  our  hand,  is  symbolic." 

Sablime.  The  Third  Degree  is  called 
"the  Sublime  Degree  of  a  Master  Mason," 
in  reference  to  tne  exalted  lessons  that  it 
teaches  of  God  and  of  a  future  life.  The 
epithet  is,  however,  comparatively  modem. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  rituals 
of  the  last  century.  Neither  Hutchinson, 
nor  Smith,  nor  Preston  use  it;  and  it  was 
not,  probably,  in  the  original  Prestonian 
lecture.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  "the  most 
sawed  and  solemn  Order"  and  of  "the 
exalted,"  but  not  of  "the  sublime"  d^ee. 
Wdbb,  who  based  his  lectures  on  the  Pres- 
tonian B3rstem,  applies  no  epithet  to  the 
Master's  Degree.  In  an  eoition  of  the 
ConstUuUona,  published  at  Dublin  in  1769, 
the  Master's  Degree  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
most  respectable";  and  forty  years  a^o 
the  epithet  "hi^h  and  honorable"  was  used  m 
some  of  the  ntuals  of  this  ooimtry.  The 
first  book  in  which  we  meet  with  the  ad- 
jective "subUme"  applied  to  the  Tliird  De- 
gree, is  the  Masonic  Discourses  of  Dr.  T.  M. 
Harris,  published  at  Boston  in  1801.  Cole 
also  used  it  in  1817,  in  his  Freemasons' 
Library;  and  about  the  same  time  Jeremy 
Cross,  the  well-known  lecturer,  introduced 
it  into  his  teachings,  and  used  it  in  his  Hiero" 
glyphic  Chart,  wmch  was,  for  many  years, 
the  text-book  of  American  Lodges.^  The 
word  is  noW(  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  En^h  lectures,  and  is  of  universal 
use  in  the  ntuals  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  Third  D^ree  is  always  called  "tne  sub- 
lime degree  of  a  Master  Mason." 

The  word  sublime  was  the  password  of  the 
Master's  Degree  in  the  Adonhiramite  Rite, 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  sur- 
name of  Hiram,  or  Adonhiram.    On  this 


subject,  OuiHemain,  in  his  RecueU  PrScieux 
(i.,  91),  makes  the  following  singular  re- 
marks: 

"For  a  long  time  a  great  number  of  Ma- 
sons were  unacquainted  with  this  word,  and 
they  erroneously  made  use  of  another  m  its 
stead  which  they  did  not  imderstand,  and 
to  which  they  gave  a  meaning  that  was 
doubtful  and  improbable.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  knights  aaopted 
for  the  Master's  password  the  Latin  word 
Sublimis,^  which  the  French,  as  soon  as 
they  received  Masonry,  pronounced  Sublime, 
which  was  so  far  very  welL  But  some  pro- 
fanes, who  were  desirous  of  divulging  our 
secrets,  but  who  did  not  perfectlv  under- 
stand this  word,  wrote  it  Jiolime,  which  thev 
said  signified  excellence.  Otheis.  who  fol- 
lowed, surpassed  the  error  of  tne  first  by 
printing  it  Giblos.  and  were  bold  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  tne  name  of  the  place  where 
the  body  of  Adonhiram  was  found.  As  in 
those  days  the  number  of  uneducated  was 
considenuble,  these  ridiculous  assertions  were 
readily  received,  and  the  tmth  was  generally 
forgotten." 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  a  mere 
visionary  invention  of  the  foimder  of  the 
Adonhiramite  system;  but  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  there  is  some  remote  connection 
between  the  use  of  the  word  sublime  in  that 
Bite,  as  a  significant  word  of  the  Third 
Degree,  and  its  modem  employment  as  an 
epithet  of  the  same  degree.  However,  the 
ordinary  signification  of  the  word,  as  refer- 
ring to  thin^  of  an  exalted  character,  would 
alone  sufficiently  account  for  the  use  of 
the  epithet. 

Sublime  Degrees*  The  eleven  d^rees 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  inclusive, 
are  so  called.  Thus  Dalcho  (Report  of  Com,, 
1802)  says:  "Although  many  of  the  Sublime 
degrees  are  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
d^;rees,  yet  there  is  no  int^erenoe  between 
the  two  bodies." 

Sublime  Grand  Lodge.  A  title  formerly 
given  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Bite  to 
what  is  now  simply  called  a  liOdge  of  Per- 
fection. Thus,  in  1801,  Dr.  Dalcho  ddivered 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  an  address 
which  bears  the  title  of  "An  oration  delivered 
in  the  Sublime  Grand  Lodge." 

Sublime  btight  Dected.  (Sublime 
Chevalier  ilu,)  Called  also  Sublime  Knight 
Elected  of  the  Twelve.  The  Eleventh  De- 
gree of  the  Ancient  and  Acce])ted  Scottish 
Rite.  Its  legend  is  that  it  was  instituted  by 
ICing  Solomon  aft^  punishment  had  been 
inflicted  on  certain  traitors  at  the  Temple, 
both  as  a  recompense  for  the  seal  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Illustrious  Elect  of  Fifteen, 
who  had  discovered  them,  and  also  to  enable 
him  to  elevate  other  deserving  brethren 
from  the  lower  degrees  to  that  which  had 
been  vacated  by  their  promotion.  Twelve 
of  these  fifteen  he  elected  Sublime  Knights, 
and  made  the  selection  by  ballot,  that  he 
might  give  none  offense,  putting  the  namee 
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of  thr  wfiole  in  an  am.  TIw  first  twelre 
that  «■)»  drawn  he  fonned  into  a  Chapter, 
Bad  gave  them  oommaod  over  the  twelve 
trilxa,  i)efitowiiig  on  them  a  name  which  in 
Hebrew  agoifies  a  true  man. 

The  meelinf;  of  a  body  of  Sublime  Enighta 
is  called  B.  Chapter. 

The  room  ia  hung  with  black  strewed 
with  tean. 

The  presiding  officer  repieeenta  Kins 
Solomon,  and  in  the  old  rituals  is  styled 
"Most  Puissant,"  but  in  recent  ones  "Thrice 
BlustriouB." 

liie  apron  is  white,  lined  and  bordered 
vith  blacK,  with  black  strings;  on  the  flap  a 
fluming  heart. 

The  saeh  is  black,  with  a  flaming  heart 
on  the  breast,  suspended  from  the  right 
ahoulder  to  the  left  hip. 

The  jewel  is  a  sword  oF  justice. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  three  Elus  which 
are  found  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.  In  the  French  Rite  tney  have 
been  condensed  into  one,  and  make  the  Fourth 
Degree  of  that  ritual,  but  not,  as  Ragon  ad- 
mits, with  the  happiest  effect. 

The  namea  of  the  Twelve  Illustrious 
Knights  selected  to  preside  over  the  twelve 
tribes,  aa  they  have  neen  transmitted  to  us 
in  the  ritual  of  this  degree,  have  undoubt- 
edly assumed  a  very  corrupted  form.  The 
Kstoration  of  their  correct  orthography, 
and  with  it  their  true  eignifi  cation,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Masonic  student. 

Sublime  Huans.  The  initiates  into  the 
Fourteenth  degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Ao- 
c«ited  Rite  are  ao  called.  Thus  Dalcho 
(Orat.,  p.  27)  says:  "The  Sublime  Masons 
view  the  symbolic  system  with  reverence,  as 
forming  a  test  of  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  initiated."  This  abbreviated  form 
is  now  seldom  used,  the  fullM  one  of  "Grand, 
Elect,  Perfect,  and  Sublime  Masons"  being 
more  generally  employed. 

SubUme  Prince  of  the  Koyal  Secret. 
This  is  the  Thirty-second  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Bite.  There  is 
abundant  internal  evidence,  derived  from 
the  ritual  and  from  some  historical  facte, 
that  the  degree  of  Sublime  Prince  of  the 
Royal  Secret  was  instituted  by  the  foimdera 
of  the  Cotmcil  of  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West,  which  body  was  established  in  the  year 
1758.  It  is  certain  that  before  that  period 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  a  degree  in  any  of  the 
Rites.  The  RiU  of  Heredom  or  of  Perfection, 
which  was  that  instituted  by  the  Council  of 
Emperors,  consisted  of  twenty-five  degrees. 
Of  these  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  highest,  was 
the  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret.  It  was 
brought  to  America  by  Morin,  as  the  summit 
of  tSe  High  Masonry  which  he  introduced, 
and  for  the  prop^ation  of  which  he  had  re- 
oeived  his  Patent.  In  the  subeequent  ex- 
tension of  the  Scottish  Rate  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  by  the 
addition  of  eight  new  decrees  to  the  original 
twenty-five,  the  Sublime  Prince  of  die  Royal 
Secoet  became  the  Thirty^eoDod. 
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Bodies  of  the  Thtrty-«econd  Degree  are 
called  Consistories,  and  where  there  is  a 
superintending  body  erected  by  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  government  of  the  inferior 
degrees  in  a  State  or  Province,  it  is  called  ft 
Grand  Consistory. 

The  clothing  of  a  Sublime  Prince  con- 
sists of  a  collar,  jewel,  and  apron.  The 
collar  is  block  edged  with  white. 

The  jewel  is  a  Teutonic  cross  of  gold. 

The  apron  is  white  edged  with  blaek. 
On  the  flap  are  embroidered  six  flags,  three 
on  each  side  the  staffs  in  saltier,  and  the 
flags  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  On  the  center 
of  the  flap,  over  these,  is  a  Teutonic  cross 
surmounted  by  an  All-seeing  Eye,  and  on  the 
a  double-headed  eagle   not  crowned. 


part  of  the  t^mibolism  of  the  degree  is  the 
tracing-board,  which  is  technically  called 
"The  Camp.  This  is  a  symbol  of  deep 
import,  and  in  its  true  interpretation  is 
found  that  "royal  secret"  from  which  the 
degree  derives  its  name.  This  Camp  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  Consistory  during  an  initiation,  but 
its  explanations  are  altogether  esoteric.  It 
is  a  Bmgular  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  the  decree  must  have  und^v 
gone  in  being  transfetred  from  the  Twenty- 
fifth  of  one  Rite  to  the  1  hirty-oecond  of 
another,  no  alteration  was  ever  made  in 
the  Camp,  which  retains  at  the  present  day 
the  some  form  and  signification  that  woe 
oruinally  given  to  it. 

The  motto  of  the  de^^e  is  "Spea  mea  in 
Deo  est,"  i.  e^  My  hope  is  in  God. 

Sublime  Solomon.  (SalMnon  Sublimt.) 
A  degree  in  the  manuscript   collection  c4 

Sublimes,  The.  (Ltt  Sidlimea.)  One  of 
the  degrees  of  the  Ancient  Chapter  of  Cler- 

Submlsston.  Submission  to  the  media- 
torial offices  of  his  brethren  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute  is  a  virtue  recommended  to  the 
Mason,  but  not  necessarily  to  be  enforced. 
In  the  "Charges  of  a  Freemason"  (Con«(i 
Mum,  1723,  p.  56)  it  is  Boid  (vi.,  6):  "With 
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respect  to  Brothers  or  Fellows  at  law,  the 
Master  and  Brethren  should  kindly  offer 
their  mediation;  which  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully aubndUed  to  by  the  contending  Brethren; 
and  if  that  avJbmiasion  is  impracticable, 
th^  must,  however,  carry  on  their  process 
or  lawsuit  without  wrath  or  rancor/'^ 

Sabordlnate  Lodge.  So  called  to  indicate 
its  subordination  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  a 
supreme,  superintending  power.   (See  Lodge,) 

Subordmate  Officers.  In  a  Grand  Lodge, 
all  the  officers  below  the  Grand  Master,  and 
in  a  Lodge,  all  those  below  the  Worshipful 
Master,  are  styled  Svbardinate  Officers.  So, 
too,  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Order,  the 
presiding  officer  is  supreme,  the  rest  subor- 
dinate. 

Sabordliiatlon.  Although  it  is  the  theory 
of  Freemasomy  that  all  the  brethren  are  on  a 
level  of  equahty,  yet  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Institution  a  subordination  of  rank 
has  been  always  rigoroushr  observed.  So  the 
Charges  approved  in  1722,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Anderson  from  the  Old  Constitu- 
tions, say:  "These  rulers  and  governors,  su- 
preme and  subordinate,  of  the  ancient  Lodge, 
are  to  be  obeyed  in  their  respective  stations 
bv  all  the  Brethren,  according  to  the  Old 
Charges  and  Regulations,  with  all  humility, 
reverence,  love,  and  alacrity."  {CanaiiitUionSf 
1723,  p.  62.) 

Substitute  Ark.    See  Ark,  StibatUute. 

Substitute  Candidate.  An  arrangement 
resorted  to  in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  of  the 
American  system,  so  as  to  comply  pro  forma 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  ntual.  Li  the 
English,  Scotch^  and  Irish  systems,  there  is  no 
regulation  requiring  the  presence  of  three  can- 
diaates,  and,  therefore,  the  practise  of  employ- 
ing substitutes  is  unknown  in  those  countries. 
Li  the  United  States  the  usage  has  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period,  although  opposed  at 
various  times  by  conscientious  Companions, 
who  thought  that  it  was  an  improper  evasion 
of  the  law.  Finally,  the  question  as  to  the 
employment  of  substitutes  came  before  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  in  September,  1872, 
when  it  was  decided,  bj'  a  vote  of  ninety-one 
to  thirty,  that  the  use  of  substitutes  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  ritual  of  Royal  Arch  Masonrv 
or  the  installation  charges  delivered  to  a  High 
Priest.  The  use  of  them  was  therefore  au- 
thorized, but  the  Chapters  were  exhorted  not 
to  have  recourse  to  them  except  in  cases  of 
emergency;  an  unnecessary  exhortation,  it 
would  seem,  since  it  was  only  in  such  cases 
that  they  had  been  employed. 

Substitute  Grand  Master.  The  third 
officer  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  He 
TO*e6ides  over  the  Craft  in  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters.  The 
office  was  created  m  the  vear  1738.  He  is 
appointed  bv  the  Grand  Master  annually. 

Substitute  Word.  This  is  an  expression 
of  vary  significant  suggestion  to  the  tnoudit- 
ful  Master  Mason.  If  the  Word  is,  in  Ma- 
sonrv, asymbol  of  Divine  TYuth;  if  the  search 
for  the  Word  is  a  symbol  of  the  search  for  that 
Truth;  if  the  Lost  Word  ^3rmboli2GS  the  idea 


that  Divine  Truth  has  not  been  found,  then 
the  SubatUute  Word  is  a  symbol  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful search  after  Divine  Truth  and  the  at- 
tainment in  this  life,  of  which  the  first  Temple 
is  a  type,  of  what  is  only  an  approximation  to 
it.  Tne  idea  of  a  substitute  word  and  its  his- 
tory is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  rituals  of  the 
last  century;  but  the  phrase  itself  is  of  more 
recent  date,  being  the  result  of  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  Masonic  science  and  philosophy. 

The  history  of  the  substitute  word  has  been 
an  unfortunate  one.  Subjected  from  a  very 
early  period  to  a  mutilation  of  form,  it  under- 
went an  entire  change  in  some  Rites,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  high  degrees;  most  prob- 
ably through  the  influence  of  the  Stuart  Ma- 
sons, who  sought  by  an  entirely  new  word  to 
give  a  reference  to  the  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  that  house  as  the  similitude  of  the 
stricken  builder.  (See  Macbenac.)  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  there  are  now  two 
substitutes  in  use,  of  entirely  different  form 
and  meaning;  one  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  one  in  England  and  this  country. 

It  IS  difficult  in  this  case,  where  almost  all 
the  knowledge  that  we  can  have  of  the  subject 
is  so  scanty,  to  determine  the  exact  time  when 
or  the  way  in  which  the  new  word  was  intro- 
duced. But  there  is,  I  think,  abundant  in- 
ternal evidence  in  the  words  themselves  as 
to  their  appropriateness  and  the  langu^es 
whence  they  came  (the  one  being  pure  He- 
brew, and  the  other,  I  think,  Gaelic),  as  well 
as  from  the  testimony  of  old  rituals,  to  show 
that  the  word  in  use  in  the  United  States  is 
the  true  word,  and  was  the  one  in  use  before 
the  revival. 

Both  of  these  words  have,  however,  unfor- 
tunately been  translated  by  persons  ignorant 
of  the  langua^  whence  they  are  denved,  so 
that  the  most  mcorrect  and  even  absurd  inter- 
pretations of  their  significations  have  been 
given.  The  word  in  universal  use  in  this 
county  has  been  translated  as  ''rottenness  in 
the  bone,"  or  "the  builder  is  dead,"  or  by  sev- 
eral other  phrases  equally  as  far  from  the  true 
meaning. 

The  correct  word  has  been  mutilated. 
Properly,  it  consists  of  four  syllables,  for  the 
last  syllable,  as  it  is  now  pronounced,  should 
be  divided  into  two.  These  four  firjrl- 
\Mes  compose  three  Hebrew  words,  which 
constitute  a  perfect  and  grammatical  phrase, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  their  utterance. 
But  to  understand  them,  the  scholar  must 
seek  the  meaning  in  each  syllable,  and  com- 
bine the  whole.  In  the  language  of  Apuleius, 
I  must  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  these  holy 
m3rsteries. 

Succession  to  the  Chair*  The  regula- 
tions adopted  in  1721  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  have  been  ^erally  esteemed  as 
setting  forth  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
Order.  But  certain  regulations,  which  were 
adopted  on  the  25th  of  November,  1723,  as 
amendments  to  or  explanatory  of  these,  being 
enacted  under  the  same  authority,  and  almost 
by  the  same  persons,  can  scarcely  be  less  bind- 
ing upon  the  Order  than  the  original  regu- 
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latlona.  Both  these  compilations  of  Ma- 
aonio  law  refer  expressly  to  the  subject  of  the 
succession  to  the  chair  on  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  the  Master. 

The  old  regulation  of  1721,  in  the  second 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles  adopted  in  that 
year,  is  in  the  following  words: 

''In  case  of  death  or  sickness,  or  necessary 
absence  of  the  Master,  the  S^or  Warden 
shall  act  as  Master  pro  tempore,  if  no  brother 
is  present  who  has  been  Master  of  that  Lodge 
before.  For  the  absent  Master's  authority 
reverts  to  the  last  Masterpresent.  though  he 
cannoi  ad  till  the  Senior  Warden  kaa  congr^ 
gaUsd  the  Lodge:*    (Corw^ti/iorM,  1738,  p.  153.) 

The  words  in  italics  indicate  that  even  at 
that  time  the  power  of  calling  the  brethren 
together  and  "setting  them  to  work,"  which 
is  technically  called  ''congregating  the  Lodge," 
was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  S^or 
Warden  aJone  durins  the  absence  of  the 
Master;  although,  perhaps,  from  a  supposition 
that  he  had  greater  experience,  the  difficult 
duty  of  presicung  over  the  communication  was 
entrusted  to  a  Past  Master.  The  retaliation  is, 
however,  contradictory  in  its  provisions.  For 
if  the  "last  Master  present"  could  not  act, 
that  is.  could  not  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
Master  until  the  Senior  Warden  had  congre- 
gated the  Lodge,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
authority  of  the  Master  did  not  revert  to  him 
in  an  unqualified  sense,  for  that  officer  re- 
quired no  such  concert  nor  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  Warden,  but  could  congregate  the 
Lo^e  himself. 

iSis  evident  contradiction  in  the  langua^ 
of  the  regulation  probably  caused,  in  a  brief 
period,  a  further  examination  of  the  ancient 
usage,  and  accordingly  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 1723,  a  very  little  more  than  two 
years  after,  the  following  regulation  was 
adopted: 

"If  a  Master  of  a  particular  Lodge  is  de- 
posed or  demits,  the  Senior  Warden  shall 
forthwith  fill  the  Master's  chair  till  the  next 
time  of  choosing;  and  ever  since,  in  the  Mas- 
ter's absence,  he  fills  the  chair,  even  though  a 
former  Master  bepresent."     (Ibid,) 

The  present  Constitution  of  ihe  Grand 
Lodge  of  En^and  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  formed  rather  m  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  1721  than  to  that  of  1723.  It  pre- 
scribes that  on  the  death,  removf^  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  Master^  the  Senior  Warden,  or 
m  his  absence,  the  Junior  Warden,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  immediate  Past  Master,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  Seoior  Past  Master,  "shall  act  as 
Master  in  summoniiiK  the  Lodge,  until  the 
next  installation  of  Master."  (Hule  141.) 
But  the  English  Constitution  goes  on  to  direct 
that,  "in  the  Master's  absence,  the  immediate 
Past  Master,  or  if  he  be  absent,  the  Senior 
Past  Master  of  the  Lodge  present  shall  take 
the  chair.  And  if  no  Past  Master  of  the 
Lod^  be  present,  then  the  Senior  Warden,  or 
in  his  absence  the  Junior  Warden,  shall  rule 
the  Lodge." 

Here  again  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the 
intxicades  of  a  divided  soverei^ty.    The 


Senior  Warden  cong^regates  the  Lodge,  but  a 
Past  Master  rules  it.  And  if  the  Warden 
refuses  to  perform  his  part  of  the  duty,  then 
the  Past  Master  will  have  no  Lodge  to  rule. 
So  that,  after  all,  it  appears  that  of  ^e  two  the 
authority  of  the  Semor  Warden  is  the  greater. 

But  in  this  country  the  usage  has  always 
conformed  to  the  regulation  of  1723,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  a  glance  at  our  rituals  and  moni- 
torial works. 

Webb,  in  his  Freemaeone*  Monitor  (edition 
of  1808),  lays  down  the  rule,  that  "in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Master,  the  Senior  W^utien  is  to 
govern  the  Lodge";  and  that  officer  receives 
annually,  in  every  Lodge  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  night  of  his  installation,  a  charge  to 
that  effect.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  we  are  not  indebted  to  Webb  himself  for 
this  charge,  but  that  he  borrowed  it,  word  for 
word,  from  Preston,  who  wrote  long  before, 
and  who^  in  his  turn,  extracted  it  from  the  rit- 
uals which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
writing. 

In  ine  United  States,  accordingly,  it  has 
been  held,  that  on  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
Master,  his  authority  descends  to  the  Senior 
Warden,  who  niay,  however,  by  courtesy, 
offer  the  chair  to  a  Fast  Master  present,  after 
the  Lodge  has  been  con^egated. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  who  is  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
Master,  which  arises  partly  from  the  contra- 
diction between  the  regulations  of  1721  and 
1723,  and  partly  from  the  contradiction  in  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  regulation  of  1723  itself. 
But  whether  the  Senior  Warden  or  a  Past 
Master  is  to  succeed,  the  r^Kulation  of  1721 
makes  no  provision  tor  an  election,  but  im- 
plies that  the  vacan^  shall  be  t^porarily 
supplied  during  the  official  term,  while  that  of 
1723  expressly  states  that  such  temporary  suc- 
cession shall  continue  "till  the  next  time  of 
choosing,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  "until  the  next  installation 
of  Master." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient regulation  and  general  and  uniform 
usage,  reason  and  justice  seem  to  require  that 
the  vacancy  shall  not  be  supplied  permanently 
until  the  regular  time  of  election.  By  holding 
the  election  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Senior 
Warden  is  deprived  of  his  right,  as  a  member, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office. 
For  the  Senior  Warden  having  been  regularly 
installed,  has  of  course  been  duly  obligated  to 
serve  in  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
during  the  full  term.  If  then  an  election 
takes  place  before  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
he  must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates, because,  if  elected,  he  could  not  vacate 
his  present  office  without  a  violation  of  his 
obli^tion.  The  same  disabiht^r  would  affect 
the  Junior  Warden,  who  by  a  similar  obliga- 
tion is  bound  to  the  faithful  dischai^e  of 
his  duties  in  the  South.  So  that  by  anticipat- 
ing the  election,  the  two  most  prominent  offi- 
cers of  the  Lodge,  and  the  two  most  hkehjr  to 
succeed  the  Master  in  due  course  of  rotation, 
would  be  excluded  from  the  chance  of  promo- 
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tion.  A  grievous  wrong  would  tbus  be  done 
to  these  officers,  which  no  Dispensation  of  a 
Grand  Master  should  be  permitted  to  inflict. 

But  even  if  the  Wardens  were  not  ambitious 
of  office,  or  were  not  likely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  office,  an- 
other 00 jection  arises  to  the  anticipation  of  an 
election  for  Master  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

The  Wardens,  having  been  installed  under 
the  solemnity  of  an  obligation  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  the  Senior  Warden  having 
been  expressly  charged  that  "in  the  absence 
of  the  Master  he  is  to  rule  the  Lodge,''  a  con- 
scientious Senior  Warden  mip;ht  very  natur- 
ally feel  that  he  was  neglectmg  these  duties 
and  violating  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
the  office  which  he  has  sworn  to  temporarily 
occupy  in  the  absence  of  his  Master  to  be  per- 
manently filled  by  any  other  person. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  old  regulations,  as 
well  as  ancient,  uninterrupted,  and  uniform 
usage  and  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice, 
seem  imperatively  to  require  that,  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  Master,  the  cnair  shall 
be  occupied  temporarily  until  the  regular  time 
of  election:  and  although  the  law  is  not 
equally  ejrolicit  in  relation  to  the  person  who 
■hall  fill  that  temporary  position,  the  weight 
of  law  and  precedent  seems  to  incline  toward 
the  principle  that  the  authority  of  the  absent 
Master  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senior  Warden. 

Succoth*  An  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
about  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Seikoot.  It  is  the  place  near  which 
Hiram  Abif  cast  the  sacred  vessels  for  the 
Temple.     (See  Clay  Grmind,) 

Sofferer*  (Souffrant,)  The  Second  De- 
flree  of  the  Order  of  Initiated  Knigats  and 
Brothers  of  Asia. 

Summons.  A  warning  to  appear  at  the 
meeting  of  a  Lodge  or  other  Masonic  body. 
The  custom  of  summoning  the  members  of  a 
Lodge  to  every  communication,  although  now 
often  n^lected,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
was  generally  observed  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  In  the  Anderson  Charges  of  1722, 
it  is  said:  ''In  ancient  times,  no  Master  or 
Fellow  could  be  absent  from  t!ie  Lod^,  es- 
pecially when  warned  to  appear  at  it,  without 
mcurring  a  severe  censure."  (ConaiittUions, 
1723,  p.  51.)  In  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Cooke  NfS.,  about  1450,  we  are  told  that  the 
Masters  ana  Fellows  were  to  be  forewarned  to 
come  to  t  le  congregations.  (L  902.)  All  the 
old  records,  and  the  testimony  of  writers  since 
the  revival,  show  that  it  was  always  the  usage 
to  summon  the  members  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assemblv  or  the  particular 
Lodges.  A  summons  of  a  Lodge  is  often  im- 
properly or  illegally  worded  and  care  should 
DC  taken  when  issued. 

Sun.  Hardly  any  of  the  symbols  of  Ma- 
sonry are  more  important  in  their  signification 
or  more  extensive  m  their  application  than  the 
Am.    As  the  source  of  material  lights  it  re- 


minds the  Mason  of  that  intellectual  light  d 
which  he  is  in  constant  search.  But  it  is  es- 
pecially as  the  ruler  of  tl^e  day,  giving  to  it  a 
Leginning  and  end,  and  a  regular  course  of 
hours,  that  the  sun  is  presented  as  a  Masonic 
symbol  Hence,  of  the  three  lesser  lights,  we 
are  told  that  one  represents  ot  symbolizes  the 
sun.  one  the  moon,  and  one  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  because,  as  the  sun  rules  the  day  and 
the  moon  governs  the  night,  so  should  the 
Worshipful  Master  rule  and  govern  Lis  Lodge 
with  egual  regularity  and  precision.  And 
this  is  m  strict  analogy  with  otaer  Masonic 
symbolisms.  For  if  the  Lodge  is  a  S3ax^l  of 
the  world,  wliich  is  t!:us  governed  in  its 
changes  of  times  and  seasons  by  tlie  sun,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Master  who  governs  the 
Lodjge,  controlling  its  time  of  opening  and 
closmg,  and  the  work  w!.ich  it  shoiud  do,  must 
be  symbolized  by  t!ie  sun.  The  heraldic  defi- 
nition of  the  sun  as  a  bearing  fits  most  appo- 
sitely to  the  s3nnbolism  of  tne  soverdgnty  of 
the  Master.  Thus  Gwillim  says:  "T  e  sun 
is  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  the  hieroglyphic 
of  royalty;  it  dot  \  signify  absolute  aut  .ority." 
This  representation  of  t  e  sun  as  a  symbol  of 
authority,  while  it  explains  t'  e  reference  to 
the  Master^  enables  us  to  amplify  its  meaning, 
and  apply  it  to  the  three  sources  of  aut  ority 
in  the  Lodge,  and  accounts  for  the  respective 
positions  of  the  officers  wielding  this  authority. 
The  Master,  therefore,  in  the  East  is  a  symbol 
of  the  rising  sun;  the  Junior  Warden  m  the 
South,  of  t..e  Meridian  Sun:  and  the  Senior 
Warden  in  the  West,  of  the  Setting  Sun.  So 
in  the  mysteries  of  India,  the  ciuef  officers 
were  placed  in  th.e  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  respectively,  to  represent  Brahma^  or 
tie  rising;  Vishnu,  or  the  setting;  and  Siva, 
or  the  meridian  sun.  And  in  tne  Druidicai 
rites,  t!ie  Arc  i-druid,  seated  in  the  east,  was 
assisted  by  two  other  officers — ^the  one  in  t\e 
west  representing  the  moon,  and  the  other  in 
the  south  representing  the  meridian  sun. 

This  triple  division  of  the  government  of  a 
Lod^e  by  three  officers,  representatives  of  the 
sun  m  Lis  three  manifestations  in  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  will  remind  us  of  similar  ideas 
in  the  symbolism  of  antiquity.  In  the  Orphic 
mystenes,  it  was  taught  tnat  the  sun  generated 
from  an  egg.  burst  forth  with  power  to  tripli- 
cate Limseu  by  Lis  own  unassisted  energy. 
Supreme  power  seems  always  to  have  been 
associatedf  in  the  ancient  mind  with  a  three- 
fold division.  Thus  the  sign  of  authority 
was  indicated  by  the  three-forked  lightning  of 
Jove,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  the  three- 
headed  Cerberus  of  Pluto.  The  government 
of  the  Universe  was  divided  between  these 
three  sons  of  Saturn.  The  chaste  goddess 
ruled  the  earth  as  Diana,  the  heavens  as 
Luna,  and  the  infernal  regions  as  Uecate, 
whence  her  rites  were  only  performed  in  a 
place  where  three  roads  met. 

The  Sim  is  then  presented  to  us  in  Masonry 
first  as  a  symbol  of  light,  but  then  more  em- 
phatically as  a  S3rmborof  sovereign  authority. 

But,  says  Wem3rs8  (Synib,  Lang.),  speaking 
of  Scriptural  oymbolism, "  the  sun  may  be  con- 
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ndered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Divine  Truth/' 
because  the  sun  or  light,  of  which  it  is  the 
source,  ''is  not  only  manifest  in  itself,  but 
makes  other  things;  so  one  truth  detects,  re- 
veals, and  manifests  another,  as  all  truths  are 
dependent  on,  and  connected  with,  each  other 
more  or  less/'  And  this  again  is  applicable  to 
the  Masonic  doctrine  which  makes  the  Master 
the  symbol  of  the  sun;  for  as  the  sun  dis- 
closes and  makes  manifest,  by  the  opening  of 
day,  what  had  been  hidden  in  the  diurkness  of 
night,  so  the  Master  of  the  Lodge,  as  the  ana- 
logue of  the  ancient  hierophant  or  explainer 
of  the  m3rsteries,  makes  Divine  truth  manifest 
to  the  neophyte,  who  had  been  hitherto  in 
intellectual  darkness,  and  reveals  the  hidden 
or  esoteric  lessons  of  mitiation. 

Sun  of  Mercy,  Society  of  the.  Of  this 
Society  little  is  Imown,  but  Antoine  Joseph 
Pemetty ,  the  presiuned  author  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scottish  Bit^  became  a 
devotee  to  it,  and  induced  Swedenborg  to  be- 
come a  member.  Its  central  point  appears 
to  have  been  Avi^on  and  Montpellier;  and 
its  nature  Hermetic. 

Sun,  Knight  of  the*  See  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

Sunt  Moon,  and  Stars*  The  plates  pre- 
fixed to  the  Hieroglyphic  Chart  of  Jeremy 
Cross  contain  a  page  on  which  are  delineated 
a  Sim,  moon,  seven  stars,  and  a  comet,  which 
has  been  copied  into  the  later  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Webb's  Monitor,  and  is  now  to  be 
found  in  all  the  modem  Masters'  carpets.  In 
the  connection  in  which  they  are  there  placed 
they  have  no  S3anbolic  meaning,  although 
many  have  erroneously  considered  that  they 
have.  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  symbols  in 
the  Third,  but  only  in  the  First  Degree;  the 
stars  are  a  s3nnbol  m  the  high  degrees,  and  the 
comet  is  no  s3nnbol  at  alL  They  are  aimply 
mnemonic  in  character,  and  intended  to  im- 
press on  the  memory,  by  a  pictured  represen- 
tation of  the  object,  a  passage  in  the  Webb 
lectures  taken  from  the  Prestonian,  which  is 
in  these  words:  ''The  All-seeing  Eye.  whom 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  obey,  ana  under 
whose  watchful  care  even  comets  perform  their 
stupendous  revolutions,  pervades  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  will  reward 
us  according  to  our  merits.  It  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  the  symbolic  learning 
of  Cross,  if  he  had  omitted  these  plates  from 
his  collection  of  Masonic  s3nnboIs.  At  least 
the  too  common  error  of  mistaking  them  for 
symbols  in  the  Third  Degree  would  have  been 
avoided. 

Sun- Worship*  Sir  WiUiam  Jones  has  re- 
marked that  two  of  the  principal  sources  of 
mythology  were  a  wild  admiration  of  the 
heavenlybodies,  particularly  the  sun,  and  an 
inordinate  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  pow- 
erful, wise,  and  virtuous  ancestors,  especially 
the  founders  of  kingdoms,  legislators,  and  war- 
riors. To  the  latter  cause  we  may  attribute 
the  euhemerism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  shinto- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  But  in  the  former  we 
shall  find  the  origin  of  sun-worship  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  an- 
cient religions. 
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Eusebius  says  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Eg3rptians  were  the  first  who  ascribed  divinity 
to  the  sun.  But  long — ^very  long — ^before  these 
ancient  peoples  the  primeval  race  of  Aiyans 
worshiped  the  solar  orb  in  his  various  manifes- 
tations asthe  producerof  light.  *  *  In  the  Veda." 
says  a  native  commentator,  "there  are  only 
three  deities:  Surya  in  heaven,  Indra  in  the 
sky,  and  Agni  on  the  earth."  But  Suiya, 
Indra,  Agni  are  but  manifestations  of  God  in 
the  sun,  the  bright  sky,  and  the  fire  derived 
from  the  solar  light.  In  the  profoundly  poetic 
ideas  of  the  Vedic  hymns  we  find  perpetual 
allusion  to  the  sun  with  his  life-bestowing  rays. 
Everywhere  in  the  East,  amidst  its  brilliant 
skies,  the  sun  claimed,  as  the  glorious  mani* 
f  estation  of  Deity,  the  adoration  of  those  jmm- 
itive  peoples.  The  Persians,  the  A8S3rrians, 
the  Chaldeans — all  worshiped  the  sun.  The 
Greeks,  a  more  intellectual  people,  gave  a 
poetic  form  to  the  grosser  idea,  and  adored 
Apollo  or  Dionysius  as  the  sun-^od. 

Sim-worship  was  introduced  into  the  mys- 
teries not  as  a  material  idolatry,  but  as  the 
means  of  expressing  an  idea  of  restoration  to 
life  from  death,  drawn  from  the  daily  reap- 
pearance in  the  east  of  the  solar  orb  after  its 
nightly  disappearance  in  the  west.  To  the 
sun,  too^  as  the  regenerator  or  revivifier  of  all 
things,  IS  the  Phallic  worship,  which  made  a 
prominent  part  of  the  masteries,  to  be  attrib- 
uted. From  the  Mithraic  initiations,  in  which 
sun-worship  played  so  important  a  part,  the 
Gnostics  derived  many  of  their  s3rmbols. 
These,  a^ain,  exercised  their  influence  upon 
the  Medieval  Freemasons.  Thus  it  is  tnat 
the  sun  has  become  so  prominent  in  the  Ma« 
sonic  system;  not,  of  course,  as  an  object  of 
worship,  but  purely  as  a  symbol,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  presents  itself  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.     (See  Sun.) 

SuperexceUent  Masons*  Dr.  Oliver  de- 
votes the  fifteenth  lecture  of  his  Historical 
Landmarks  (vol.  i.,  pp.  401-438)  to  an  essay 
"On  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
Workmen  at  the  building  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple."  His  statement,  based  entirely  on 
old  lectures  and  legends,  is  that  there  were 
nine  Masons  of  supereminent  ability  who 
were  called  SuperexceUent  Masons,  and  who 

Presided  over  as  many  Lodges  of  Excellent 
lasons,  while  the  mne  SuperexceUent  Ma- 
sons formed  also  a  Lodge  over  which  Tito 
Zadok,  Prince  of  Harodun,  presided.  In  a 
note  on  p.  423,  he  refers  to  these  Superexcel- 
lent  Masons  as  being  the  same  as  tne  Most 
ExceUent  Masters  who  constitute  the  Sixth 
Degree  of  the  American  Rite.  The  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  OUver  is  not  only  entirely 
unauthenticated  by  historical  evidence  of  any 
kind,  but  idso  inconsistent  with  the  ritual  of 
that  degree.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  myth,  and 
not  a  weU-constructed  one. 

SuperexceUent  Master*  A  degree  which 
was  originaUy  an  honorary  or  side  degree  con- 
ferred by  the  Inspectors-General  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  S<x>ttish  Rite  at  Charleston.  It 
has  since  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
Royal  and  Select  Councils  of  the  United  Statesi 
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and  there  oonferred  as  an  additional  d 
This  innovation  on  the  regular  series  of 

tic  decrees,  with  which  it  actually  has  no 

torical  connection,  met  with  great  opposition; 
so  that  the  convention  of  Koyal  and  Select 
Masters,  which  met  at  NewYorK  in  June,  1873, 
resolved  to  place  it  in  the  category  of  an  hon- 
orary d^;ree,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
oonferredat  the  option  of  a  Council,  but  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bite.  Although  this 
body  had  no  dogmatic  authority,  its  decision 
will  doubtless  have  some  influence  in  settling 
the  question.  The  degree  is  simply  an  en- 
largement of  that  jpart  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Royal  Arch  which  refer  to  the  Temple  de- 
struction. To  that  place  it  belongs,  if  it  be- 
long anjrwhere,  but  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  ideas  inculcated  in  Cryptic  Masonry,  than 
have  any  of  the  defprees  lately  invented  fOT 
modem  secret  societies. 

Whence  the  degree  originally  sprang,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  It  comd  hardly  have  had 
its  oirth  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  at  least, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
European  writers.  Neither  G&dicke  nor  Len- 
ning  mention  it  in  their  Enq^clopeduu;  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  cataiogue  of  more  thim  seven 
hundred  degrees  dven  by  Thory  in  his  ilcto 
Latomorum;  nor  does  Ragon  allude  to  it  in 
his  TuiUur  G^nSral,  although  he  has  there 

S'ven  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
i^reee  or  modifications  of  the  Master,  Oliver, 
it  IS  true,  speaks  of  it,  but  he  evidently  derived 
his  knowl^ge  from  an  American  source.  It 
mav  have  Been  manufactured  in  America, 
and  possibly  by  some  of  those  engaged  in 
founding  the  Scottish  Rite.  The  only  Cahier 
that  I  ever  saw  of  the  original  ritual,  which  is 
stiU  in  my  possession,  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Alexander  McDonald,  a  very  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  Mason,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council 
for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

The  Masonic  legend  of  the  de^pree  of  Super- 
excellent  Master  refers  to  circumstances 
which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebusaradan,  the  captain  of  the 
Chaldean  army,  who  had  been  sent  by  Nebu- 
chadneszar  to  destroy  the  city  and  Temple, 
as  a  just  punishment  of  the  Jewish  king  Zede- 
kiah  for  his  perfidy  and  rebellion.  It  occu- 
pies, therefore,  precisely  that  point  of  time 
which  is  embraced  in  that  part  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  which  represents  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  carr3ang  of  the  Jews  in 
captivity  to  Babylon.  It  is^  in  fact,  an  exem- 
plification and  extension  of  that  part  of  the 
Roval  Arch  Degree. 

As  to  the  symbolic  design  of  the  degree,  it  is 
ver^  evident  that  its  legend  and  ceremonies 
are  intended  to  inculcate  that  important  Ma- 
sonic virtue — ^fidelity  to  vows.  2iedekiah,  the 
wicked  King  of  Judah,  is,  by  the  modem  ritual- 
ists who  have  symbolized  the  degree,  adopted 
verv  appropriately  as  the  symbol  ot  perfidy; 
and  the  severe  but  well-deserved  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  on  him  by  the  King  of 
Babylon  is  set  forth  in  the  lecture  as  a  great 
moral  lesson,  whose  object  is  to  warn  the  recip- 


ioit  of  the  fatal  effects  that  will  ennue  from  a 
violation  of  his  sacred  obligations. 

Saperlntendent  <tf  Works,  Grand.  An 
officer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  who  is 
appointed  annuallv  by  the  Grand  Master. 
He  should  be  well  skilled  in  geometry  and 
architecture.  His  duty  is  to  advise  with  the 
Board  of  General  Purposes  on  all  plans  of 
building  or  edifices  undertaken  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  furnish  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
same;  to  superintend  their  construction,  and 
see  that  they  are  conformable  to  the  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Grand  Master,  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  Board  of  General  Purposes: 
to  suggest  improvements,  and  make  an  annual 
report  on  the  condition  ot  all  the  Grand  Lodge 
ecufioes.  The  office  is  not  known  in  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  this  country,  but  where  there  is  a 
temple  or  hall  belonging  to  a  Grand  Lodge,  the 
duty  of  attending  to  it  is  referred  to  a  hall 
committee,  which,  when  necessary,  engages 
the  services  of  a  professional  architect. 

Sapwior.  The  Sixth  and  last  degree  <tf 
the  German  Union  of  the  Twenty-two. 

Superiors,  Unknown.  See  Unknaum 
Superiors, 

Super-Masonic.  Ragon  (Orth.  MoQon,, 
p.  73)  caUs  the  high  degrees,  as  being  beyond 
Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  ^*  Grades  super  Ma- 
Qonniques.'' 

Supplanting.  All  the  OM  Constitutions, 
without  exception,  contain  a  charge  against 
one  Fellow  supplsnting  another  in  his  work. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  third  charge  in  the 
Harleian  MS..  No.  2054,  says: '' Alsoe  that  noe 
maister  nor  lellowe  shall  subplant  others  of 
their  worke,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  haue  taken  a 
worke  or  stand  maister  of  a  Lord's  worke,  y° 
shall  not  put  him  out  of  it  if  he  be  able  of 
cuning  to  end  the  worke."  From  this  we  de- 
rive the  modem  doctrine  that  one  Lodge  can- 
not interfere  with  the  work  of  another,  and 
that  a  candidate  beginning  his  initiation  in  a 
Lodge  must  finish  it  m  the  same  Lodge. 

Supports  of  the  Lodge.  The  symbolism 
connected  with  the  supports  of  the  Lodge  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensively  preva^ 
lent  in  the  Order.  The  oldest  Catechism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gives  it  in  these  words: 

**Q.  What  supports  your  Lodge? 

"A.  Three  great  Pillars. 

"Q.  What  are  their  names? 

"A,  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty. 

"Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Wisdom  repre- 
sent? 

''A.  The  Mast^  in  the  East. 

''Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Strength  repre- 
sentr 

''A.  The  Seniiv  Warden  in  the  West. 

''Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Beauty  repre- 
sent? 

''A.  The  Junior  Warden  in  the  South. 

''Q.  \^y  should  the  Master  represent  the 
Pillar  of  Wisdom? 

**A,  Because  he  gives  instructions  to  the 
Crafts  to  carrv  on  their  work  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, with  good  harmony. 

"Q.  Why  should  the  Senior  Warden  repre- 
sent  the  PiUar  of  Strength! 
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**A.  As  the  Siin  sets  to  finish  the  day,  so 
the  Senior  Warden  stands  in  the  West  to  pay 
the  hirelings  their  wa^^,  which  is  the  strength 
and  support  of  all  business. 

"Q.  Why  should  the  Junior  Warden  repre- 
sent the  Pillar  of  Beauty? 

"A,  Because  he  stands  in  the  South  at  high 
twelve  at  noon,  which  is  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
to  call  the  men  off  from  work  to  refreshment, 
and  to  see  that  they  come  on  again  in  due  time, 
that  the  Master  may  have  pleasure  and  profit 
therein. 

"Q.  Why  is  it  said  that  your  Lodge  is  sup- 
ported by  these  three  great  Pillars— -Wisdom, 
Strength,  and  Beauty? 

''A.  Because  Wisdom,  Strength,  and 
Beauty  is  the  finisher  of  all  works,  and  nothing 
can  be  carried  on  without  them. 

"Q.  Why  so,  Brother? 

"A,  Because  there  is  Wisdom  to  contrive. 
Strength  to  support,  and  Beauty  to  adorn." 

Preston  repeats  substantially  (but,  of 
course,  with  an  improvement  of  the  language) 
this  lecture;  and  he  adds  to  it  the  symbolism 
of  the  three  orders  of  architecture  of  which 
these  pillars  are  said  to  be  composed.  These, 
he  says,  are  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Corin- 
thian. The  mistake  of  enumerating  the  Tus- 
can among  the  ancient  orders  was  corrected 
by  subsequent  ritualists.  Preston  also  re- 
ferred the  supports  symbolically  to  the  three 
Ancient  Grand  Masters.  This  symbolism 
was  afterward  transferred  by  Webb  from  the 
First  to  the  Third  Degree. 

Wd>b,  in  modifying  the  lecture  of  Preston, 
attributed  the  supports  not  to  the  Lodge,  but 
to  the  Institution;  an  unnecessary  alteration, 
since  the  Lodge  is  but  the  type  of  the  Institu- 
tion. His  language  is:  ''Our  Institution  is 
said  to  be  supported  by  wisdom,  strength, 
andbi^uty;  because  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  wisdom  to  contrive,  strength  to  sup- 
port, and  boEiuty  to  adorn  all  great  and 
important  undertakings."  He  follows  the  an- 
cient reference  of  the  pillars  to  the  three  offi- 
cers, and  adopts  Preston's  symbolism  of  the 
three  orders  of  architecture,  but  he  very  wisely 
substitutes  the  Ionic  for  the  Tuscan.  Hem- 
ming, in  his  lectures  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  in  1813,  retained  the  sym- 
boliffln  of  the  pillars,  but  gave  a  change  in  the 
language.  He  saidf:  ''A  Mason's  Lodge  is 
supported  by  three  grand  pillars.  They  are 
caUed  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty.  Wis- 
dom to  contrive.  Strength  to  support,  and 
Beauty  to  adorn.  Wisdom  to  direct  us  in  all 
our  undertakings.  Strength  to  support  us  in 
all  our  difficulties,  and  Beauty  to  adorn  the 
inward  man." 

The  French  Masons  preserve  the  same  sym- 
boUsm.  Basot  (Manvd,  p.  225)  says:  "Three 
great  pillars  sustain  the  Lodge.  The  first, 
the  eniblem  of  wisdom,  is  represented  by  the 
Master  who  sits  in  the  east,  whence  light  and 
his  commands  emanate.  The  second,  the 
emblem  of  strength,  is  represented  by  the 
Senior  Warden,  who  sits  in  the  west,  where  the 
workmen  are  paid,  whose  strength  and  exist- 
ence are  preserved  by  the  wages  which  they 


receive.  The  third  and  last  pillar  is  the  em- 
blem of  beauty ;  it  is  represented  by  the  Junior 
Warden,  who  sits  in  the  south,  because  that 
part  typifies  the  middle  of  the  day,  whose 
beauty  is  perfect;  during  this  time  the  work- 
men repose  from  work;  and  it  is  thence  that 
the  Junior  Warden  sees  them  return  to  the 
Lodge  and  resume  their  labors." 

The  German  Masons  have  also  maintained 
these  three  pillars  in  their  various  rituals. 
Schrdder,  the  author  of  the  most  philosophical 
one,  says:  "The  universal  Lodge,  as  well  as 
every  particular  one,  is  supported  by  three 
great  invisible  columns — ^Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty;  for  as  every  building  is  planned 
and  fashioned  by  Wisdom,  owes  its  durabihty 
and  sohdity  to  Strength,  and  is  made  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  by  Beauty,  so  ought 
our  spiritual  building  to  be  designed  by  Wis- 
dom, which  gives  it  the  firm  foundation  of 
Truth,  on  which  the  Strength  of  conviction 
may  b'lild,  and  self-knowledge  complete  the 
structure,  and  give  it  permanence  and  contin- 
uance by  means  of  right,  justice,  and  resolute 
perseverance;  and  Beauty  will  finally  adorn 
the  edifice  with  all  the  social  virtues,  with 
brotherly  love  and  union,  with  benevolence, 
kindness,  and  a  comprehensive  philanthropy." 

Stieglits,  in  his  work  On  the  Old  German 
ilrc^itoc<tire(i., 239), after  complaining  that  the 
building  principles  of  the  old  German  artists 
were  lost  to  us,  because,  considering  them  as 
secrets  of  the  brotherhood,  they  deemed  it 
unlawful  to  commit  them  to  writing,  yet 
thinks  that  enough  may  be  found  in  the  old 
documents  of  the  Fraternity  to  sustain  the 
conjecture  that  these  three  supports  were 
famiUar  to  the  Operative  Masons.    He  says: 

"Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty  were  hon- 
ored by  them  as  supporting  pillars  for  the  per- 
fect accompliriiment  of  the  works;  and  thence 
they  considered  them  symbolically  as  es- 
sential pillars  for  the  support  of  the  Lodge. 
Wisdom,  which,  established  on  science,  gives 
invention  to  the  artist,  and  the  right  arrange- 
ment and  appropriate  disposition  of  the  whole 
and  of  all  its  parts;  Strength,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  the  harmonious  balance  of  all  the 
forces,  promotes  the  secure  erection  of  the 
building;  and  Beauty,  which,  manifested  in 
Gk)d's  creation  of  the  world,  aaoms  the  work 
and  makes  it  perfect." 

I  can  hardly  doubt,  from  the  early  appear- 
ance of  this  symbol  of  the  three  supports,  and 
from  its  uncnan|;ed  form  in  all  coimtrics,  that 
it  dates  its  ori^n  from  a  period  earViT  than 
the  revival  in  1717,  and  thEit  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  Stieglits  says  it  existed. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  sjrmbol  is  not 
found  among  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  was 
not  famihar  to  the  Rosicrucians;  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  three  sources  of  our  symbol- 
ism— Gnosticism,  Rosicrucianism,  and  Oper> 
ative  Masonry — it  is  most  probable  that  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  last. 

When  the  high  degrees  were  fabricated,  and 
Christianity  b^^an  to  furnish  its  symbols  and 
doctrine  to  the  new  Masonry,  the  old  Temple 
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of  Solomon  was  by  some  of  them  abandoned, 
and  that  other  temple  adopted  to  which 
Christ  had  referred  when  he  said,  "Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."  The  old  supports  of  wisdom,  strength, 
and  beauty,  which  had  sufficed  for  the  Gothic 
builders,  and  which  they,  borrowing  them  from 
the  results  of  their  labors  on  the  cathedrals, 
had  applied  symbolicaUy  to  their  Lodges, 
were  oiscarded,  and  more  spiritual  supports 
for  a  more  spiritual  temple  were  to  be  selected. 
There  had  been  a  new  dispensation,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  new  temple.  The  great  doctrine 
of  that  new  dispensation  was  to  furnish  the 
supporting  pillars  for  the  new  temple.  In 
these  high  Christianized  degrees  we  therefore 
no  longer  find  the  colunms  of  Wisdom, 
Stren^h,  and  Beauty,  but  the  spiritual  ones 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cnarity. 

But  the  form  of  the  symbolism  is  un- 
changed. The  East,  the  West,  and  the  South 
are  stUl  the  spots  where  we  find  the  new,  as 
we  did  the  old,  pillars.  Thus  the  triangle  is 
preserved;  for  the  triangle  is  the  Masonic 
83rmbol  of  God,  who  is,  after  all,  the  true  sup- 
port of  the  Lodge. 

Supreme  Authority.  The  supreme  au- 
thority in  Masonry  is  that  dogmatic  power 
from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  At 
the  head  of  every  Rite  there  is  a  supreme  au- 
thoritv  which  controls  and  directs  the  acts  of 
idl  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Rite.  Li  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  American  Rite 
which  is  there  practised,  it  would,  at  the  first 
glance,  appear  that  the  supreme  authority  is 
divided.  That  of  ^rmbolic  Lodges  is  vested 
in  Grand  Lodges,  of  Royal  Arch  Chapters  in 
Grand  Chapters,  of  Royal  and  Select  Coun- 
cils in  Grand  Councils,  and  of  Commanderies 
of  Knights  Templar  in  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment. And  so  far  as  ritualistic  questions  and 
matters  of  int«*nal  arrangement  are  concerned, 
the  supreme  authoritv  is  so  divided.  But  the 
supreme  authorit3r  of  Masonry  in  each  State 
is  actually  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that 
State.  It  is  universally  recognized  as  Ma- 
sonic law  that  a  Mason  expelled  or  suspended 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  bv  a  subordinate 
liodge  with  the  approval  ana  confirmation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  therebv  stands  expelled  or 
suspended  from  Koyal  Arch,  from  Cryptic, 
ana  from  Templar  Masonry.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  the  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite.  Nor  can  he 
be  permitted  to  visit  any  of  the  bodies  in  either 
of  these  divisions  of  the  Rite  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains under  the  ban  of  expulsion  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  So  the  status  or  condition  of  every 
Mason  in  the  jurisdiction  is  controlled  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  from  whose  action  on  that  sub- 
ject th^re  is  no  appeal.  The  Masonic  life  and 
death  of  every  member  of  the  Craft,  in  every 
class  of  the  Order,  is  in  its  hands,  ana  thus  the 
Grand  Lodge  becomes  the  real  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  jurisdiction. 

Supreme  Commander  of  the  Stars. 
(JSuvrime  Commandeur  dea  Aatres,)  A  degree 
saia  to  have  been  invented  at  Creneva  in  1779, 
and  found  in  the  collection  of  M.  A.  Viany. 

Supreme    Consistory,    (fiuprhns   Con- 


nBtoire.)  The  title  of  some  of  the  highest 
bodies  m  the  Rite  of  Mizraim.  Li  the  origi- 
nal construction  of  the  Rite  at  Naples  the 
members  of  the  Ninetieth  Degree  met  in  a 
Supreme  Consistonr.  When  the  Bedmdes 
took  charge  of  the  Kite  they  changed  the  title 
of  the  governing  body  to  Supreme  Council 

Supreme  Council.  The  Supreme  Ma- 
sonic authority  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  is  caUed  a  Supreme  CounciL  A 
Supreme  Council  claims  to  derive  the  author- 
ity for  its  existence  from  the  Constitutions  of 
1786.*  I  have  no  intention  here  of  entering 
into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  that 
document.  The  question  is  open  to  the  his- 
torian, and  has  been  amply  aiscussed,  with 
the  natural  result  of  contnuiictory  con- 
clusions. But  he  who  accepts  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  as  genuine  Free- 
masonry, and  owes  his  obedience  as  a  Mason 
to  its  constituted  authorities,  is  compelled  to 
recognize  those  Constitutions  wherever  or 
whenever  they  may  have  been  enacted  as  the 
fundamental  law — the  constitutional  rule  of 
his  Rite.  To  their  authority  all  the  Supreme 
Councils  owe  their  legitimate  existence. 

Dr.  Frederick  Dalcho,  who,  I  think,  may 
very  properlv  be  considered  as  the  founder  in 
the  United  states,  and  therefore  in  the  world, 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in 
its  present  form  as  the  l^itimate  successor  of 
the  Rite  of  Perfection  or  of  Herodem,  has 
given  in  the  Circular  written  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished December  4,  18Q2,  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Charleston^  the  following  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Supreme  Councils: 

"On  the  Ist  of  May,  1786,  the  Grand  Con- 
stitution of  the  thirty-third  degree,  caUed 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  In- 
spectors General,  was  finally  ratified  by  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  as  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Prince  of  the 
Royal  Secret,  possessed  the  Sovereign  Masonic 
power  over  all  the  Craft.  In  the  new  Consti- 
tution, this  high  power  was  conferred  on  a 
Supreme  Council  of  nine  brethren  in  each 
imtion,  who  possess  all  the  Masonic  prerog- 
atives, in  their  own  district,  that  his  Majesty 
individually  possessed,  and  are  Sovereigns  of 
Masonry,** 

The  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 
Council  is  found  in  the  following  words  m  the 
Latin  Constitutions  of  1786:  '^The  first  de- 
gree will  be  subordinated  to  the  second,  that 
to  the  third,  and  so  in  order  to  the  sublime. 
Thirty-third,  and  last,  which  will  watch  over 
all  the  others,  will  correct  their  errors  and  will 
govern  them,  and  whose  congregation  or  con- 
vention will  be  a  dogmatic  Supreme  Grand 
Council,  the  Defender  and  Conservator  of  the 
Order,  which  it  will  govern  and  administer 
according  to  the  present  Constitutions  and 
those  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted." 

But  the  Supreme  Council  at  Charleston  de- 
rived its  authority  and  its  information  from 
what  are  called  the  French  Constitutions; 
and  it  is  in  them  that  we  find  the  statement 
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that  Frederick  invested  the  Supreme  Council 
with  the  same  prerogatives  that  he  himself 
possessed,  a  provision  not  contained  in  the 
Latin  Constitutions.  The  twelfth  article 
sayB:  "The  Supreme  Council  will  exercise  all 
the  Masonic  sovereign  powers  of  which  his 
Majesty  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  was 
possessed."* 

These  Constitutions  further  declare  (Art. 
5)  that  "every  Supreme  Council  is  composed 
of  nine  Inspectors-Greneral,  five  of  whom 
should  profess  the  Christian  religion.''  In  the 
same  article  it  is  provided  that  "there  shall  be 
only  one  Council  of  this  degree  in  each  nation 
or  kingdom  in  Europe,  two  in  the  United 
States  of  America  as  far  removed  as  possible 
the  one  from  the  other,  one  in  the  English 
islands  of  America,  and  one  likewise  in  the 
French  islands." 

It  was  in  compliance  with  these  Constitu- 
tions that  the  Supreme  Council  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was  instituted.  In  the 
Circtdarf  already  cited,  Dalcho  gives  this  ac- 
count of  its  establishment: 

"On  the  31st  of  May.  1801.  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  thirty-third  aegree  for  the 
United  States  of  America  was  opened,  with 
the  high  honors  of  Maaonry.  by  Brothers  John 
Mitchell  and  Frederick  Dalcho,  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspectors-General:  and  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  [1802,]  the  whole  number 
of  Grand  Inspectors-General  was  completed, 
agreeably  to  the  Grand  Constitutions." 

This  was  the  first  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  ever 
formed;  from  it  has  emanated  either  directly 
or  indirectly  all  the  other  Councils  which  have 
been  since  established  in  America  or  Europe; 
and  although  it  now  exercises  jurisdiction  only 
over  apart  of  the  United  States  under  the  title 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  it  claims  to  be 
and  is  recognized  as  "the  Mother  Council  of 
the  World.'^ 

Under  its  authority  a  Supreme  Council,  the 
second  in  date,  was  established  by  Count  de 
Grasse  in  the  French  West  Indies,  in  1802;  a 
third  in  France,  by  the  same  authority,  in 
1804;  and  a  fourth  in  Italy  in  1805.  In  1813 
the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  divided;  the  Mother  Council  establishing 
at  the  city  of  New  York  a  Supreme  Coimcu 
for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  and  over  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  ci  the  Mi»- 
sissippi,  reserving  to  itself  aU  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  seat 
of  the  Northern  Coimcil  is  now  at  Boston; 
and  although  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander ana  Secretary-General  of  the  South- 
em  Council  are  now  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whence  its  documents  emanate,  its  seat 
is  stfll  constructively  at  Charleston. 

On  their  first  organization,  the  Supreme 


*Thi8  shows  the  difference  in  th«  souroes  of 
authority  between  the  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite  and 
Symbolic  Masoniy.  The  former  is  mon- 
arohioal,  while  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
democratic.  [E.  E.  C] 


Councils  were  limited  to  nine  members  in 
each.  That  rule  continued  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Mother  Council  until  the  year  1859,  when 
the  number  was  increased  to  thirty-three. 
Similar  enlargements  have  been  made  in  all 
the  other  Supreme  Coimcils  except  that  of 
Scotland,  which  still  retains  the  original  num- 
ber. 

The  officers  of  the  oriranal  Supreme  Coimcil 
at  Charleston  were:  a  Most  Puissant  Sover- 
ei^  Grand  Commander,  Most  Illustrious 
Lieutenant  Grand  Commander,  Illustrious 
Treasurer-General  of  the  Holy  Empire.  Illus- 
trious Secretary-General  of  the  Ho^  Eanpire. 
Illustrious  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and 
Illustrious  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

In  1859,  with  the  change  of  numbers  in  the 
membership,  there  was  also  made  a  change  in 
the  number  and  titles  of  the  officers,  ^niese 
now  in  the  Mother  Council,  according  to  its 
present  Constitution,  are:  1.  Sovereign  Grand 
Commander;  2.  Lieutenant  Grand  Command- 
er; 3.  Secretary-Greneral  of  the  Holy  Empire; 
4.  Grand  Prior;  5.  Grand  Chancellor;  6. 
Grand  Minister  of  State;  7.  Treasurer-Gen- 
eral of  the  Holy  Empire;  8.  Grand  Auditor; 
9.  Grand  Almoner;  10.  Grand  Constable: 
11.  Grand  Chamberlain;  12.  First  Grand 
Equerry;  13.  Second  Grand  Equerry;  14. 
Grand  Standard-Bearer;  15.  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer;  16.  Grand  Herald.  The  Secretary- 
GeneraJ  is  properly  the  seventh  officer,  but  by 
a  decree  ot  the  Supreme  Council  he  is  made 
the  third  officer  m  rank  "while  the  office 
continues  to  be  filled  by  Bro.  Albert  G.  Mao- 
key,  the  present  incumoent,  who  is  the  Dean 
of  the  Supreme  Council."  Dr.  Mackey  held 
thisposition  until  his  death. 

The  officers  somewhat  vaiy  in  other  Su- 
preme Councils,  but  the  presiding  and  record- 
ing officers  are  everywhere  a  Sovereign  Grand 
Commander  and  a  Secretary-G^i^d  of  the 
Holy  Empire. 

Supreme  Coundls,  A.  A.  Scottish  Elte. 
These  Councils  are  organized  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world,  a  numb^  being  under 
royal  patronage,  and  in  many  nations  are  the 
governing  power  over  all  existing  Masonry. 
A  83moptical  history  of  all  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cils that  have  ever  existed,  with  tne  manner  of 
their  formation  in  chronological  order,  ispub- 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  of  Uie  Supreme  (founr 
cU  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  for 
1908,  From  this  article  is  taken  the  following 
list  (on  p.  742),  giving  the  Supreme  Councils 
which  have  received  general  recognition. 

The  foUowing  Supreme  Councfls  have  been 
formed,  but  have  not  received  formal  recog- 
nition and  the  courtesy  of  an  exchange  of  rep- 
resentation: Florence,  Hungary  JLrUxembourg, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  and  Turkey.  Tlie 
number  of  these  Supreme  Bodies  accomplishes 
33. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1875,  a  congress  of 
the  various  Supreme  CouncHa  was  convened 
at  Lausanne^  Switzerland,  to  consider  such 
matters  as  mi^t  then  and  there  be  submitted 
for  consideration  and  united  action,  and  be 
deemed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Rite. 
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Suprome  Council. 

America,  N.  J.  United  States. . . 
America,  S.  J.  United  States. . . 

Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Central  America  (Guatemala) . . 

ChiU... 

Colombia,  U.  S.  of 

Colon,  for  Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

England,  Wales,  etc 

Kgypt 

France 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Spain 

Switierland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Qfand  Gonumndef  • 

Hon.  Barton  Smith.  33^ 

Hon.  George  F.  Moore,  88® 

Emillo  Gouchon,  33^ 

Comte  Goblet  d^Alviella,  33''. 

Dr.  Lauro  Sodr6,  33* 

Hon.  J.  Morison  Gibson,  33** 

Dr.  Juan  Padilla,  33** 

Victor  G.mo.  Ewing,  33® 

Dr.  Simon  Bossa,  33** 

Dr.  Manuel  S.  Castellanos,  33** 

C.  Rafael  Alardo.  33** 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  33** 

Idris  Bey  Ragheb,  33** 

Jean  M.  Raymond,  33* 

Dr.  Prof.  E.  M.  Galani,  33** 

Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  33**. 

Cav.  Saverio  Fera,  33** 

Hon.  Jos^  Castellot,  33** 

Christian  G.  Heisecke,  33** 

Col.  Alejanro  Rivera,  33® 

Sebastio  de  Megalhaes  Lima,  33**. . . 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  33**.. . 

Dead 

Paul  Etier,  33** 

S.  A.  Prince  Aziz  Hassan  Pasha . . . . 

Hon.  Ricardo  J.  Areco,  33** 

Dr.  Emilio  Conde  Flores,  33** 


Orient. 


CoDStttuted. 


Boston Aug.    5, 1813 

Washington  . . .  May  31, 1801 
Buenos  Ayres.  .Sept.  13, 1858 

Bruzelles Mar.  11, 1817 

Lavradio 1829 

Hamilton Oct.   16, 1874 

San  Jos6 Nov.  27. 1870 

Santiago May  11, 1870 

Cartagena 

Havana Mar.  25. 1859 

London Oct.  26. 1845 

Cairo 1878 

Paris Sept.  22, 1804 

Athens Jubr  24, 1872 

Dublin June  11. 1826 

Rome. 1858 

Mexico April  28, 1868 


Lima Nov. 

Lisbon Oct. 

Edinburgh. 

Madrid July 

Lausanne Mar. 

Constantinople 

Montevideo 


2,1830 
30,1869 
...1846 

4, 1811 
30, 1873 
...1908 
...1856 


Much  speculation  and  lack  of  confidence  was 
the  result  among  many  of  the  invited  partici- 
pants lest  they  might  be  committed  bv  uniting 
m  the  conference.  The  Congress,  however, 
was  held,  and  a  declaration  of  principles  set 
forth.  There  was  also  stipulated  and  agreed 
upon  a  treaty,  involving  highly  important 
measures,  embraced  withm  twenty-three  ar- 
ticles, wnich  was  concluded  September  22, 
1875.  ''The  intimate  alliance  and  confedera- 
tion of  the  contracting  Masonic  powers  ex- 
tended and  extends  under  their  auspices  to 
all  the  subordinates  and  to  all  true  and  faith- 
ful Masons  of  their  respective  jurisdictions.'' 
"Whoever  may  have  illegitimatelv  and  irre^- 
larly  received  any  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite  can  nowhere  enjoy  the  prerc^atives  of  a 
Freemason  until  he  has  been  lawf  u%  healed  by 
the  regular  Supreme  Council  of  his  own  coun- 
try." The  confederated  powers  again  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  as  Grand  Constitutions 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  the  constitutions  and 
statutes  adopted  May  1, 1876,  with  the  modi- 
fications ana  "Tiler"  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Lausanne,  the  22d  of  September,  1875. 
The  declaration  and  articles  were  signed  by 
representatives  of  eighteen  Supreme  Councils, 
who  recogTiized  the  territorial  jurisdictions  of 
the  following  Supreme  Councils,  to  wit: 

Northern  Jur.,  U.  S.    Southern  Jur.,  XJ.  S. 

England, 
Canada, 
Colon, 

XJ.  S.  of  Colombia, 
Greece. 
L'elana, 
Mexico, 
Portugal, 
Switzerland, 
Venesuela. 


Central  America, 

Belgium, 

Chm, 

Scotland, 

France, 

Hungary, 

Italy, 

Peru, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Uruguay. 


The  same  del^ates,  by  virtue  of  the  plenary 
powers  they  held,  and  by  which  they  were  jus- 
tified, promised,  for  their  principals,  to  main- 


tain and  defend  with  all  their  power,  to  pre- 
serve, and  cause  to  be  observed  and  respected, 
not  only  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
federated Supreme  Councils  represented  in 
the  said  Congress  at  Lausanne,  and  the  par- 
ties therein  contracting,  but  also  the  temtor- 
ial  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Supreme  Councils 
named  in  the  foregoing  table. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  Masons  in 
the  world,  but  calculating  those,  of  whatever 
d^ree,  wno  are  governed  by  Supreme  Coun- 
cils in  the  different  nations,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  presume  one-half  of  the  entire  Fraternity  is 
of  that  Rite,  and  as  a  matter  of  extenmveness, 
it  is  par  excellence  the  Universal  Rite.  In 
many  nations  there  is  no  other  Rite  known, 
and  therein  it  confers  all  the  degrees  of  its  sys- 
tem, including  the  first  three.  Among  uie 
English-speaking  Masons,  it  builds  its  struc- 
ture upon  the  York  or  the  American  system  of 
three  degrees. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  this 
Rite,  enrolled  and  unenrolled.  will  approxi- 
mate one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
two  Jurisdictions.  Its  organizations  are  to 
be  f  oimd  in  every  prominent  city  and  many 
towns,  and  in  numerous  instances  possessing 
and  occup3ring  temples  built  specialty  to  ac- 
commodate its  own  peculiar  forms,  elegant 
of  structure  and  in  appointments,  and  of  great 
financial  value. 

The  progress  of  this  Rite  in  the  last  half 
century  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  its 
future  appears  without  a  cloud. 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Suspension.  This  is  a  Masonic  punish- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  temporary  deriva- 
tion of  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  Masonry. 
It  is  of  two  kmds,  definite  and  indtfinUe;  but 
the  effect  of  the  penalty,  for  the  tune  tiiat  it 
lasts,  is  the  same  m  both  kinds.  The  mode  in 
whioii  restoration  is  effected  differs  in  each. 
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1.  Dejinite  Suapmnan, — ^By  definite  sob- 
pension  is  meant  a  deprivation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Masonry  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time,  whicii  period  is  always  named  in  the  sen- 
tence. By  the  operation  of  this  penalty,  a 
Mason  is  for  the  tmie  prohibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  aU  his  Nfasonic  privileges.  His  rights 
are  placed  in  abeyance^  and  he  can  neither  visit 
Loo^i  hold  Masomc  communication,  nor 
receive  Masonic  relief,  during  the  period  for 
which  he  has  been  suspendedf.  Yet  his  Ma- 
sonic citiz^yship  is  not  lost.  In  this  respect 
suspension  may  be  compared  to  the  Roman 
punishment  of  "relegatio,"  or  banishment, 
which  Ovid,  who  had  endured  it,  describes 
(Trisiiay  v.  11),  with  technical  correctness,  as 
a  penalty  which  ''takes  away  neither  life  nor 
property  nor  rights  of  citizens,  but  only  drives 
awa3r  from  the  country."  So  by  suspension 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Mason  are  not  ob- 
literated, but  their  exercise  only  interdicted 
for  the  period  limited  by  the  sentence,  and  as 
soon  as  this  has  terminated  he  at  once  resunies 
his  former  position  in  the  Order,  and  is  rein- 
vested with  all  his  Masonic  rights,  whether 
those  rights  be  of  a  private  or  of  an  official 
nature. 

Thus,  if  an  officer  of  a  Lodge  has  been  sus- 
pended for  three  months  from  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Masonry,  a  suspenFion  of  his 
official  functions  also  takes  place.  But  a  sob- 
pension  from  the  discharge  of  the  fimctions  of 
an  office  is  not  a  deprivation  of  the  office; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  three  months  to 
which  the  suspension  had  been  limited  have 
expired,  the  brother  resumes  all  his  rights 
in  the  Order  and  the  Lodee,  and  with  them, 
of  course,  the  office  which  he  had  held  at 
the  time  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  had 
been  inflicted. 

2.  Indefinite  Susperunon, — ^This  is  a  suspen- 
sion for  a  period  not  determined  and  fixed  by 
the  sentence,  but  to  continue  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Lodge.  In  this  respect  only  does  it 
differ  from  the  preceding  punishment.  The 
position  of  a  Mason,  imder  definite  or  indefi- 
nite suspension,  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  which 
in  both  cases  remain  in  abeyance,  and  restora- 
tion in  each  brings  with  it  a  resumption  of  all 
the  rights  and  functions,  the  exercise  of  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  sentence  of  sus- 
pension. 

Neither  definite  nor  indefinite  suspension 
can  be  infficted  except  after  due  notification 
and  trial,  and  then  only  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Restoration  to  Masonic  rights  differs,  as 
I  have  said,  in  these  two  kinds.  Restoration 
from  definite  suspension  may  take  place  either 
by  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  abridging  the  time, 
wnen  two-thirds  of  the  members  must  concur, 
or  it  will  terminate  by  the  natural  expiration 
of  the  period  fixed  by  the  sentence,  and  that 
without  any  vote  of  the  Lodge.  Thus,  if  a 
member  is  suspended  for  three  months,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  month  his  suspension  termi- 
nates, and  be  is  ipso  facto  restored  to  all  his 
rifi^ts  and  privileges. 


In  the  case  of  indefinite  suspension,  the  only 
method  of  restoration  is  by  a  vote  c^  me  Lodge 
at  a  regular  meeting,  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent concurring. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  the  bu»* 
pension  of  a  member  suspends  his  preroga- 
tives, it  also  suspends  his  dues.  He  cannot^ 
expected,  in  justice,  to  pay  for  that  which  he 
does  not  receive,  and  Lodge  dues  are  simply  a 
compensation  made  by  a  member  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privileges  of  membership. 

Sussex,  Duke  of.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  Masonic  biography,  not 
only  because,  of  all  the  Grand  Masters  on  rec- 
ord, he  held  the  office  the  longest — ^the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  of  Ireland,  alone  excepted— but  also 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Institution,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  cultivated  and  pro- 
tected its  interests.  Augustus  Frederick, 
ninth  child  and  sixth  son  ofGeorge  III.,  King 
of  England,  was  bom  January  27,  1773.  He 
was  initiated  in  1798  at  a  Lodge  in  Berlin. 
In  1805,  the  honorary  rank  of  a  Past  Grand 
Master  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  En^and.  May  13,  1812,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master;  and  April 
13, 1813,  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George 
IV.,  having  declined  a  reelection  as  Grand 
Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  unanimously 
elected:  and  in  the  same  year  the  two  rival 
Grand  Lodges  of  England  were  united.  The 
Duke  was  Most  Ex(3lent  Zerubbabel  of  the 
Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand  Superintendent 
of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Kni^ts  Templars. 
He  never,  however,  took  any  mterest  in  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  had  some  antipathy.  During 
his  long  career  the  Grand  Conclave  met 
but  once.  By  annual  elections,  he  retain^ 
the  office  of  Grand  Master  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  April  21, 1843,  in  the  seven- 
ty-first year  of  his  age,  having  completed  a 
Masomc  administration  as  head  of  tne  Eng- 
lish Craft  of  upward  of  thirty  years. 

During  that  lone  period,  it  was  impossible 
that  some  errors  should  not  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  Grand  Master's  conduct  in  ref- 
erence to  two  distinguished  Masons,  Drs. 
Crucefix  and  Oliver,  was  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  his  reputation  for  justice  or  forb^uv 
ance.  But  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  as  an 
upright  man  anaMason.  and  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Order,  tended  to  compensate  for 
the  few  mistakes  of  his  administration.  One 
who  had  been  most  bitterly  opposed  to  his 
course  in  reference  to  Brothers  Crucefix  and 
Oliver,  and  had  not  been  sparing  of  his  con- 
demnation, I>aid,  after  his  death,  this  tribute 
to  his  Masonic  virtues  and  abilities: 

''As  a  Freemason,''  said  the  Freemasons* 
Quarterly  Review  (1843,  p.  120),  "the  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  the  most  accomplished  craftsman 
of  his  day.  His  knowledge  of  the  mjrsteriic 
was^  as  it  were,  intuitive;  his  reading  on  the 
subject  was  extensive;  his  correspondence 
equally  so;  and  his  desire  to  be  introduced 
to  any  brother  from  whose  experience  he  could 
derive  any  information  had  in  it  a  cravins 
that  marked  his  great  devotion  to  the  Order. 
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On  the  octamon  of  the  presentation  of  an 
ofifering  by  the  Fraternity  in  1838.  the  Duke 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  Masonic  life, 
which  embodies  sentiments  that  are  highly 
honorable  to  him: 

"  My  duty  as  your  Grand  Master  is  to  take 
care  that  no  political  or  religious  question 
intrudes  itsdf;   and  had  I  thought  that,  in 

E resenting  this  tribute,  any  political  feeling 
ad  influenced  the  brethren,  X  can  only  say 
that  then  the  Grand  Master  would  not  have 
been  gratified.  Our  object  is  unanimity,  and 
we  can  find  a  centre  of  unanimity  unknown 
elsewhere.  I  recollect  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  a  meeting  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
present,  a  magnificent  jewel  (by  voluntary 
vote)  was  presented  to  the  Earl  Moira  pre- 
vious to  his  journey  to  India.  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  and  I  remember  the  powerful  and 
beautiful  appeal  which  that  excellent  brother 
made  on  the  occasion.  I  am  now  sixty-six 
years  of  age — ^X  say  this  without  regret — ^the 
true  Mason  ought  to  think  that  the  first  day 
of  his  birth  is  but  a  step  on  his  way  to  the  final 
close  of  life.  When  1  tell  you  that  I  have 
completed  forty  years  of  a  Masonic  Uf e — ^there 
may  be  older  Masons — but  that  is  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  my  attachment  to  the  Order. 
''In  1798, 1  entered  Masonry  in  a  Lodge  at 
Berlin,  and  there  I  served  several  offices,  and 
as  Warden  was  a  representative  of  the  Lodge 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  I  afterwards 
was  acknowledg[ed  and  received  with  the  usual 
compliment  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  by  being  appointed  a  Past  Grand 
Warden.  1  again  went  abroad  for  three  years, 
and  on  my  return  joined  various  Lodges,  and 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
became  Patron  of  the  Order,  I  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  An  ^>och  of  considerable 
interest  intervened,  and  I  became  charged,  in 
1813-14  with  a  most  important  mission — ^the 
union  of^the  two  London  societies.  My  most 
excellent  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  accepted 
the  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the  AthoU  Masons, 
as  they  were  denominated;  I  was  the  Grand 
Master  of  those  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's. 
In  three  months  we  carried  the  union  of  the 
two  societies,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  pre- 
siding over  the  united  Fraternity.  This  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  happiest  event  of 
my  life.  It  brought  all  Masons  upon  the 
Level  and  the  Sauare,  and  showed  the  world  at 
large  that  the  differences  of  common  life  did 
not  exist  in  Masonry,  and  it  showed  to  Masons 
that  by  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together,  what  great  good  might  be  efifected." 
Sweden.  F^masonry  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  in  the  year  1735,  when  Count 
Sparre,  who  had  becoi  ini^ted  in  Paris,  es- 
tablished a  Lodge  at  Stockholm.  Of  this 
Lodge  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it 
probably  soon  fell  mto  decay.  In  1738,  ICing 
Frederidc  I.  promulgated  a  decree  which  inter- 
dicted all  Masonic  meetings  under  the  penalty 
of  death.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  edict 
was  removed,  and  Masonry  became  popular. 
Lodges  were  publicly  recognized,  and  in  1746 
the  Masons  of  Stockholm  struck  a  medal  on 


the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
afterwaxd  Gustavus  III.  In  1753^  the  Swed* 
ish  Masons  laid  the  foundation  <»  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Stockholm  which  was  built  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Fraternity, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State.  In 
1762,  King  Adolphus  Frederick,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Grand  Master,  declared  himself  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Swedish  Lodges,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  become  the  Chief  of  ]mema- 
sonry  in  his  dominions,  and  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Order.  In  1765,  Lord 
Biayney,  Grand  Master  of  England,  granted 
a  Deputation  to  Charles  Fullmann.  Secretary 
of  the  English  embassy  at  Stockholm,  as  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master,  with  the  authority  to 
constitute  Lodges  in  Sweden.  At  the  same 
time,  Schubarb,  a  member  of  the  Rite  of  Strict 
Observance,  appeared  at  Stockholm,  and  en- 
deavored to  establish  that  Rite.  He  had 
but  little  success,  as  the  high  degrees  had  been 
previously  introduced  from  France. 

But  this  admixture  of  English,  French,  and 
German  Masonry  occasioned  ^reat  dissatis- 
faction, and  gave  rise,  about  this  time,  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  ffvstem 
known  as  the  Swedish  Rite.  In  1770,  the 
Illuminated  Grand  Chapter  was  established, 
and  the  Duke  of  Sudermam'a  appointed  the 
Vicarius  Salomonis.  In  1780,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Sweden,  which  for  some  years  had 
been  in  abeyance,  was  revived,  and  the  same 
Prince  elected  Grand  Master.  This  act  gave 
an  independent  and  responsible  position  to 
Swedish  Masonry,  and  the  progress  of  the  In- 
stitution in  that  kingdom  has  been  ever  since 
regular  and  uninterrupted.  On  March  22, 
1793,  Gustavus  IV.,  the  King  of  Sweden,  was 
initiated  into  Masonry  in  a  Ixxlge  at  Stock- 
holm, the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  then  acting  as 
Regent  of  the  kingdom,  presiding  as  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order. 

In  1799^  on  the  application  of  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  a  frat^nal  alliance  was  con- 
summated between  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  mutual  representatives 
appointed. 

in  1809,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
He  continued  his  attachment  to  the  Order,  and 
retained  the  Grand  Mastership.  Asasini 
mark  of  his  esteem  for  Freemasonry,  the 
instituted,  May  27,  1811,  a  new  order 
knighthood,  known  as  the  Order  of  Charles 
Xlll..  the  members  of  whioh  were  to  be  se- 
lected from  Freemasons  only.  In  the  Patent 
of  institution  the  king  declared  that,  in  found- 
ing the  Order,  his  intention  "was  not  only  to 
excite  his  subjects  to  the  practice  of  charity, 
and  to  p^petuate  the  memory  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Masonic  Order  to  his  person  whOe  it 
was  imder  his  protection,  but  also  to  give  fur- 
ther proofs  of  nis  royal  benevolence  to  those 
whom  he  had  so  long  embraced  and  cherished 
under  the  name  of  ^^emasons.*'  The  Order, 
besides  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  was  to 
consist  of  twenty-seven  lay,  and  three  ecclesi- 
astical knights,  all  of  whom  were  to  hold  equal 
rank. 
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The  Grand  Lodse  of  Sweden  practiseB  the 
Swedish  Rite,  and  exercises  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of 
Sweden.  It  has  now  13  St.  Andrew's  and  27 
St.  John's  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  (See 
Swedish  RiU,) 

Swedenborg.  Emanuel  Swedenboig,  a 
distinguished  theologian  of  his  age,  and  the 
founder  of  a  sect  wmch  still  exists,  has  been 
always  mvthicalV  connected  with  Freema- 
sonry. The  eagerness  is  indeed  extraordinary 
with  which  all  Masonic  writers,  German, 
French,  English,  and  American,  have  sought 
to  connect  the  name  and  labors  of  the  Swedish 
sage  with  the  Masonic  institution,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  slightest  foundation  for  such 
a  theory  either  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  credi- 
ble memorials  of  his  life. 

Findel  (Hist,  ofF,  M.^  p.  329),  speaking  of 
the  reforms  in  Swedish  Masonry,  says:  ''Most 
likely  Swedenborg,  the  mystic  and  visionary, 
used  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  new 
system;  at  all  events,  he  smoothed  the  wa^ 
for  it."  Lenning  speaks  of  the  influence  of  his 
teachings  upon  the  Swedish  system  of  Free- 
masonry, although  he  does  not  absolutely 
claim  him  as  a  Mason. 

Reghellini,  in  his  Eajirit  du  Dogme  de  la 
Pranche-Magonnerie,  writes  thus:  "Sweden- 
borg made  many  very  learned  researches  on 
the  subject  of  the  Masonic  mysteries.  He 
thought  that  their  doctrines  were  of  the  high- 
est antiquitv,  having  emanated  from  the 
Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Greeks.  He  also  became  the  head  of 
a  new  religion  in  his  effort  to  reform  that  of 
Rome.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  his  Celestial 
Jenisakmy  or  his  Spiritual  World:*  he  mingled 
with  his  reform,  icleas  which  were  purely  Ma- 
sonic. Li  this  celestial  Jerusalem  the  Word 
formerly  communicated  by  God  to  Moses  is 
found;  this  word  is  Jehovah,  lost  on  earth,  but 
which  he  invites  us  to  find  in  Great  Tartaiy.  a 
country  still  governed,  even  in  our  days,  py 
the  patriarchs,  by  which  he  means  allegorio- 
ally  to  say  that  this  people  most  nearly  ap- 
proach to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  per- 
fection of  innocence."  The  same  writer,  in 
his  Magonnerie  considerie  comme  le  resuUat  dea 
religions  EgypHenne,  Jeuoe  et  Chrittenne  (ii., 
454),  repeatedly  speaks  of  Swedenborg  as  a 
Masonic  reformer,  and  sometimes  as  a  Mar 
sonic  impostor.  Kagon  also  cites  RedieHini 
in  his  Orthodoxie  Magonnique  (p.  255),  and 
recognises  Swedenborg  as  the  f  oimder  of  a  Ma- 
sonic system.  Thory.  in  his  Acta  Laiomorum, 
cites  "  the  system  of  Swedenborg  "  \  and  in  fact 
al^  the  IVench  writers  on  Masomc  ritualism 
appear  to  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  the 
Swedish  theosoplust  from  the  statement  of 
Reghellini,  and  have  not  hesitiated  to  rank 
him  among  the  princq)al  Masonic  teachers  of 
his  time. 


*  There  is  no  work  written  by  Swedenborg 
which  bears  either  of  those  titles.  It  is  possible 
that  Reghellini  alludes  either  to  the  Arcana 
CctUaUa,  published  in  1749-1753,  or  to  the  De 
Nova  Hieroeolyma,  pubUshed  in  1758. 


Oliver  is  the  earliest  of  the  English  Masonic 
writers  of  eminence  who  has  refeired  to  Swe- 
denborg. He,  too  often  careless  g^  the  weight 
of  his  expressions  and  facile  in  the  acceptance 
of  authoritv,  speaks  of  the  denees,  the  s]^tem, 
and  the  Masonry  of  Swedenborg  just  in  the 
same  tone  as  he  woidd  of  those  of  Cagliostro, 
of  Himd.  or  of  Tschoud^. 

And,  lastly,  in  America  we  have  a  recent 
writer,  Bro.  Samuel  Beswidc,  who  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  ability  and  of  considerable 
research.  He  has  culminated  to  the  zenith 
in  his  assumpt  ons  of  the  Masonic  character 
of  Swedenborg.  He  published  at  New  York, 
in  1870,  a  volume  entitled.  The  Swedenborg 
Rile  and  the  Great  Masonic  Leaders  of  the 
Eighteen  h  CerUttry,  In  this  work,  which, 
outside  of  its  Swedenborgian  fancies,  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  he  traces  the  Ma- 
sonic life  of  Swedenborg  from  his  initiation, 
the  time  and  place  of  which  he  makes  in  1706, 
in  a  Scottish  Lodge  in  the  town  of  Lund,  in 
Sweden^  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  value 
of  his  historical  statements.  But  after  treat- 
ing the  great  Swede  as  a  Masonic  reformer,  as 
the  founder  of  a  Rite,  and  as  evincing  during 
his  whole  life  a  deep  mterest  in  Freemasonry, 
he  appears  to  me  to  surrender  the  whole  ques- 
tion m  the  following  closmg  words  oi  his 
work: 

"From  the  very  moment  of  his  initiation, 
Swedenborg  appears  to  have  resolved  never 
to  allude  to  ms  membership  or  to  his  knowledge 
of  Freemasonry,  either  publicly  or  privately. 
He  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
keep  It  a  profoimd  secret,  and  to  r^ard  it  as 
something  which  had  no  relation  to  his  public 
life. 

''We  have  searched  his  Itinerary,  which 
contains  brief  references  to  everytning  he 
saw,  heard,  and  read  during  his  travels,  for 
something  having  relation  to  his  Masonic 
Imowledge,  intercourse,  correspondence,  visits 
to  Lodges,  places,  or  persons;  but  there  is  a 
studied  silence,  a  systematic  avoidance  of 
all  allusion  to  it.  In  his  theological  works, 
his  Memorable  Relations  speak  of  almost  every 
sect  in  Christendom,  and  of  all  sorts  of  orgam- 
zations,  or  of  individuals  belonging  thereto. 
But  Masonry  is  an  exception:  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic silence  in  relation  to  it." 

It  is  true  that  he  finds  in  this  reticence 
of  Swedenborg  the  evidence  that  he  was  a 
Mason  and  interested  in  Masonry,  but  others 
will  most  probably  form  a  different  conclu- 
sion. The  fact  is  that  Swedenborg  never 
was  a  Freemason.  The  reputation  of  being 
one.  that  has  been  so  continuously  attributed 
to  nim'  by  Masonic  writers,  is  based  first 
upon  the  assumptions  of  R^^ellini,  whose 
statements  in  his  Esprit  du  Dogme  were 
never  questioned  nor  their  truth  investi- 
gated, as  they  should  have  been,  but  were 
blindly  followed  by  succeeding  writers. 
Neither  Wilkinson,  nor  Burk,  nor  White, 
who  ¥m>te  his  biograph;^^ — the  last  the  most 
exhaustively — ^nor  anything  in  his  own  vohi* 
minous  writings,  lead  us  to  any  suoh  oon* 
elusion. 
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But  the  second  and  more  important  basis 
on  which  the  theory  of  a  Swedenborgian 
Masonry  has  been  built  is  the  conduct  of 
some  of  his  own  disciples,  who,  imbued 
with  his  religious  views,  being  Masons, 
carried  the  spirit  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
doctrines  into  their  Masonic  speculations. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Masonic  Rite  or 
System  of  Swedenborg,  but  its  true  history 
is  this: 

About  that  period  we  find  Pemetty  working 
out  his  schemes  of  Masonic  reform.  Per- 
netty  was  a  theoeophist,  a  Hermetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disciple,  to  some  extent,  of  Jacob 
Bohme,  that  prmce  of  mystics.  To  such  a 
man,  the  revenes,  the  visions,  and  the  spiritual 
speculations  of  Swedenborg  were  peculiarly 
attractive.  He  accepted  them  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  theosophic  views  which  he  already 
had  received.  About  the  year  1760  he  estab- 
lished at  Avignon  his  Rite  of  the  niuminati. 
in  which  the  reveries  of  both  Bdhme  ana 
Swedenborg  were  introduced.  In  1783  this 
system  was  reformed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Thom^,  another  Swedenborgian,  and  out  of 
that  reform  arose  what  was  called  the  "Rite 
of  Swedenborg,"  not  because  Swedenborg 
had  established  it,  or  had  anything  directly 
to  do  with  its  establishment,  but  because 
it  was  based  on  his  peculiar  theological  views, 
and  because  its  sjrmbolism  was  borrowed 
from  the  ideas  he  had  advanced  in  the  highlv 
symbolical  works  that  he  had  written.  A 
portion  of  these  degrees,  or  other  degrees 
much  like  them,  have  been  called  apoca- 
lyptic: not  because  St.  John  had,  any  more 
than  Swedenborg^  a  connection  with  them, 
but  because  their  syst^n  of  initiation  is 
based  on  the  mystical  teachings  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; a  work  which,  not  less  than  the  theories 
dT  Uie  Swede,  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
a  system  of  Masonico-religious  symbolism. 
Benedict  Chastanier,  also  another  disciple 
of  Swedenborg,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  uie  Aviflpon  Society,  carried 
these  views  into  England,  and  founded  at 
London  a  similar  Rite,  wmch  afterward  was 
changed  into  a  purely  rehgious  association 
under  the  name  of''  The  Theoeophical  Society, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines  or  the  New  Jerusalem." 

In  one  of  his  visions,  Swedenborg  thus 
describes  a  palace  in  the  spiritual  world 
which  he  had  visited.  From  passages  such 
as  t^ese  which  abound  in  his  various  trea- 
tises, the  theosophic  Masons  concocted  those 
degrees  which  have  been  called  the  Ma- 
sonry of  Swedenborg. ,  To  no  reader  of  the 
passage  annexed  can  its  appropriateness  as 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  ssonbolism  fail  to 
be  apparent. 

"1  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  which 
was  magnificent,  and  in  the  midst  oi  which 
a  woman  was  represented  clothed  in  purple, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  eolden  crown 
piece,  and  in  her  left  a  chain  of  pearls.  The 
statue  and  the  representation  were  only  fan- 
tastic represenUUions;  for  these  infernal  apmlSy 
by  closing  the  interior  degree  and  opening  the 


exterior  only,  are  able  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
imagination  to  represent  magnificent  objects. 
Perceiving  that  tney  were  illusions,  I  prayed 
to  the  Lord.  Immediately  the  interior  of  my 
spirit  was  opened,  and  I  saw.  instead  of  the 
superb  temple,  a  tottering  house,  open  to 
the  weather  from  the  top  to  the  lx>ttom. 
In  the  place  of  the  woman-statue,  an  image 
was  suspended,  having  the  head  ot  a  dragon, 
the  body  of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a  bear, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  lion:  in  short,  it  was  the 
beast  rising  out  of  the  sea«  as  described  in  the 
Apocal3rpse  xiii.  2.  In  tne  place  of  a  park, 
tfuBre  tDOB  a  marsh  fvU  of  frogs,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  under  this  mursh  there  was  a 
great  hewn  stonb,  beneath  which  the  WORD 
was  entirely  hidden.  Afterwards  I  said  to 
the  prelate,  who  was  the  fabricator  of  these 
illusions,  *lB  that  your  temple?'  'Yes,'  re- 
plied he,  'it  is.'  Immediately  his  interior 
sight  was  opened  like  mine,  and  he  saw  what 
I  did.  'How  now,  what  do  I  see?'  cried  he. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  celestial 
light,  which  discovers  the  irUerior  quality  of 
everything,  and  which  taught  him  at  that  very 
moment  what  faith  separated  from  good 
works  was.  While  I  was  speaking,  a  wind 
blowing  from  the  east  destroyed  the  temple 
and  the  image,  dried  up  the  marsh,  and 
discovered  the  stone  under  which  the  Sacred 
Word  was  concealed.  A  genial  warmth,  like 
that  of  the  spring,  descended  from  heaven; 
and  in  the  place  of  that  temple  we  saw  a 
tent,  the  exterior  of  which  was  very  plain. 
I  looked  into  the  interior  of  it,  and  there  I 
saw  the  foundation-'iUone  beneath  which  the 
Sacred  Word  was  concealed,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  the  splendor  of  which, 
diffusmg  itself  over  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
diversified  the  colors  of  the  paintings,  which 
represented  cherubims.  The  angels,  per- 
ceiving me  to  be  filled  with  admiration, 
told  me  that  I  should  see  still  greater  won- 
ders than  these.  They  were  then  permitted 
to  open  the  third  heaven,  inhabited  by  the 
celestial  angels,  who  dwelt  in  love.  All  on 
a  sudden  the  splendor  of  a  light  of  fire  caused 
the  temple  to  disappear,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  Loni  himself,  standing  upon 
the  foundaiionrslone — ^the  Lord,  who  was  the 
Word,  such  as  he  showed  Himself.  (Apocai. 
i.  13-16.)  Holiness  immediately  filled  all 
the  interior  of  the  spirit  of  the  angels,  upon 
which  they  made  an  effort  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, but  the  Lord  shxd  the  passage  to  the 
light  from  the  third  heaven,  opening  the  pas- 
sage to  the  light  of  the  second,  which  caused 
the  temple  to  reappear,  with  the  tent  in  the 
midst." 

Such  passages  as  these  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  Swedenborg  was  familiar 
with  the  sjrstem  of  Masonic  ritualism.  His 
complete  reticence  upon  the  subject,  how- 
ever^ and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  his 
studies,  and  his  habits,  assure  us  that  such 
was  not  the  case;  and  that  if  there  was 
really  a  borrowinff  of  one  from  tiie  other, 
and  not  an  accioental  coincidence,  it  was 
the  Freemasons  of  the  high  degrees  who 
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borrowed  from  Swedenborg,  and  not  Sweden- 
borg  from  them.  And  if  so,  we  oannot 
deny  that  he  has  unwittingly  exerdsed  a 
powerful  influence  on  Masonry. 

Swedenborg,  Elte  of.  The  so-called 
Rite  of  Swedenborg,  the  history  of  whose 
foundation  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
article,  consists  of  six  degrees:  1.  Apprentice. 
2.  Fellow-Craft.  3.  Master  Neophyte.  4. 
Illuminated  Theoeophite.  5.  Blue  Brother. 
6.  Red  Brother.  It  is  said  to  be  still  practised 
by  some  of  the  Swedish  Lodges,  but  is  else- 
wnere  extinct.  Reghellini,  in  his  Esprit  du 
Dogmef  gives  it  as  consisting  of  eig^t  degrees; 
but  he  has  evidently  confounded  it  with  the 
Rite  of  Martinism,  also  a  theoeophic  Rite, 
and  the  ritualism  of  which  also  partakes  of  a 
Swedenborgian  character. 

Swedish  Bite.  The  Swedish  Rite  was 
established  about  the  year  1777,  and  is  in- 
debted fr  r  its  existence  to  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  King  Gustavus  III.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  Rite  of  York,  the  high 
degrees  of  the  French,  the  Templansm  of  the 
former  Strict  Observance,  and  the  system  of 
Rosicnicianism.  Zinnendorf  also  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Rite, 
althou^  his  authority  was  subsequently 
repudiated  by  the  Swedish  Masons.  It  is 
a  Kite  confined  exclusively  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  and  was  really  established  as  a 
reform  or  compromise  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  English,  German,  and 
French  Masonry  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  convulsed  the  Masonic 
atmosphere  of  Sweden.  It  consists  of  twelve 
degrees,  as  follows: 

I,  2,  3.  The  three  Symbolic  degrees,  con- 
stituting the  St.  John's  Lodge. 

4,  5.  The  Scottish  Fellow-Craft  and  the 
Scottish  Master  of  St.  Andrew.  These 
constitute  the  Scottish  Lodge.  The  Fifth 
Degree  entitles  its  members  to  civil  rank  in 
the  kingdom. 

6.  Knight  of  the  East.  In  this  degree, 
which  is  apocalyptic,  the  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  twdve  gates  are  represented. 

7.  Knight  of  the  West,  or  True  Templar, 
Master  m  the  Key.  The  jewel  of  this  de- 
gree, which  is  a  triangle  with  five  red  rosettes, 
refers  to  the  five  wounds  of  the  Savior. 

8.  Knisht  of  the  South,  or  Favorite  Brother 
of  St.  Jonn.  This  is  a  Rodcrucian  degree, 
the  ceremonv  of  initiation  being  derived  from 
that  of  the  Medieval  Alchemists. 

9.  Favorite  Brother  of  St.  Andrew.  This 
degree  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Ma- 
sonry of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

10.  Member  of  the  Chi^dter. 

II.  Dignitary  of  the  Chapter. 
12.  Vicar  of  Solomon. 

The  first  nine  degjrees  are  under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  essentially  com- 
pose the  Rite.  The  members  of  the  last  three 
are  called  ''Brethren  of  the  Red  Cross,"  and 
constitute  another  Masonic  authority,  styled 
the  ''Illuminated  Chapter."  The  Twdfth 
Degree  is  simply  one  of  office,  and  is  only 


held  by  the  king,  who  is  perpetual  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the 
Eleventh  Degree  unless  he  can  show  four 
qudrterings  of  nobility. 

Swltierlaiid.  In  1737  Lord  Damley, 
Grand  Master  of  England,  granted  a  Depu- 
tation  for  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  to  George 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  who,  in  the  same  year,  es* 
tablished  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Geneva. 
Warrants  were  granted  by  this  body  to 
several  Lodges  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Geneva.  Two  years  afterward,  a  Lodge, 
composed  principally  of  Englishmen,  was 
established  at  Lausanne,  under  the  name  of 
"La  Parfaite  Union  des  fetrangers."  Findel, 
on  the  authority  of  Mosraorf's  edition 
of  Lenning,  says  that  the  Warrant  for  this 
Lodge  was  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu; 
a  statement  also  made  by  Thory.  This  is 
an  error.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
1721,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  granted 
a  Warrant  in  1739.  The  Warrant  must  have 
been  issued  by  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon, 
who  was  Grand  Master  from  April,  1738,  to 
Mav,  1739.  In  an  old  list  of  the  Regular 
Lodges  on  the  registry  of  En^and,  this  Ixxlge 
is  thus  described:  "Private  Koom,  Lausanne, 
in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  February 
2,  1739.''  Soon  after,  this  Lodge  assumed  a 
superintending  authority  with  the  title  of 
"Helvetic  Roman  Directory,"  and  insti- 
tuted many  other  Lodges  in  the  Fays  de  Vaud. 

But  in  Switzerland^  as  elsewhere.  Masonry 
was  at  an  early  penod  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion. ^  In  1738,  almost  immediately  after 
their  institution,  the  Lodges  at  G^ieva  were 
suppressed  by  the  magistrates.  In  1740,  so 
many  calumnies  had  been  circulated  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons  against  the  Order,  that  the 
Freemasons  published  an  Apology  for  the 
Order  in  Der  Brachmann,  a  Zurich  journal. 
It  had,  however,  but  little  effect,  for  in  1743 
the  magistrates  of  Bern  ordered  the  closing 
of  all  the  Lodges.  This  edict  was  not  obeyed: 
and  therefore,  on  March  3, 1745,  another,  still 
more  severe,  was  issued,  by  which  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  thalers,  and  forfeiture  of  his 
situation,  was  to  be  innicted  on  every  officer 
of  the  i^ovemment  who  should  contmue  his 
connection  with  the  Freemasons.  To  this 
the  Masons  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le 
Franc-Magon  dans  la  IUpv£lique,  published 
simultaneously,  in  1746,  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipeic.  In  this  work  the^  ablv  defended 
themselves  from  all  the  imjust  charges  that 
had  been  made  against  them.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  result  of  this  defense  was 
that  the  magistrates  pushed  their  opposition 
no  farther,  the  Lodges  in  the  Pays  ae  Vaud 
remained  suspended  for  nineteen  years. 
But  in  1764  the  primitive  Lodge  at  Lausanne 
was  revived,  and  the  revival  was  midually 
followed  bv  the  other  Lodges.  This  re- 
sumption of  labor  was.  however,  but  of  brief 
duration.  In  1770  tne  magistrates  again 
interdicted  the  meetings. 

During  all  this  period  the  Masons  of  Geneva, 
under  a  more  liberal  government^  were  un- 
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interrupted  in  their  labors,  and  extended 
their  operations  into  German  Switzerland. 
In  1771  Lodges  had  been  erected  in  Vevay 
and  Zurich,  which,  working  at  first  according 
to  the  French  system,  soon  afterward  adopted 
the  German  ritual. 

In  1775  the  Lodges  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  labors.  For- 
merly, they  had  worked  according  to  the 
system  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
whence  they  had  originally  derived  their 
Masonry;  but  this  thev  now  abandoned, 
and  adopted  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 
In  the  same  year  the  high  degrees  of  France 
were  introduced  into  the  Lodge  at  Basle. 
Both  it  and  the  Lodge  at  Lausanne  now 
assimied  higher  rank,  and  took  the  title  of 
Scottish  Directories. 

In  1777  a  Congress  was  held  at  the  city 
of  Basle,  in  which  there  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Strict  Observance  Lodges 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  English  Lodge 
of  Zurich.  It  was  then  determined  that 
the  Masonry  of  Switzerland  should  be  divided 
under  twb  distinct  authorities:  the  one  to 
be  (^ed  the  German  Helvetic  Directory, 
with  its  seat  at  Zurich;  and  the  other  to  be 
called  the  Scottish  Helvetic  Roman  Directory, 
whose  seat  was  at  Lausanne.  This  word 
Roman,  or  more  properly  Romansh,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  lan^ages  spnoken  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  colloquial 
dialect  of  a  large  part  of  the  Grisons. 

Still  there  were  great  dissensions  in  the 
Masonry  of  Switzerland.  A  clandestine 
Lodge  nad  been  established  in  1777,  at 
Lausanne,  bv  one  Sidrac,  whose  influence 
it  was  found  difficult  to  check.  The  Hel- 
vetic Roman  Directory  found  it  necessary, 
for  this  purpose,  to  enter,  in  1779,  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
Geneva,  and  the  Lodge  of  Sidrac  was  then 
at  length  dissolved  and  its  members  dis- 
persed. 

In  1778,  the  Helvetic  Roman  Directory 
published  its  Constitutions.  The  Rite  it 
traotised  was  purely  philosophic,  eveiy 
Hermetic  element  having  been  eliminated. 
The  appointment  of  the  Masters  of  Lodses, 
who  hela  office  for  three  years,  was  vested  in 
the  Directory,  and,  in  consequence,  men  of 
ability  and  learning  were  chosen,  and  the 
Craft  were  skilfully  governed. 

In  November,  1782,  the  Council  of  Bern 
interdicted  the  meetings  of  the  Lodges  and 
the  exercise  of  Freemasonry.  The  Helvetic 
Roman  Directory,  to  give  an  example  of 
obedience  to  law,  however  unjust  and  opn 
pressive,  dissolved  its  Loda^  and  discon- 
tinued its  own  meeting.  But  it  prodded 
for  a  maintenance  of  its  foreign  relations, 
b:^  the  appointment  of  a  committee  invested 
with  the  power  of  conducting  its  corre- 
spondence and  of  controlling  the  foreign 
Lodges  under  its  obedience. 

In  the  year  1785  there  was  a  conference 
of  the  Swiss  Lodges  at  Zurich  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  propositions  which  had 


been  made  by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held 
b^  the  Philalethes;  but  the  desire  that  a 
similar  Confess  shoidd  be  convened  at  Lau- 
sanne met  with  no  favor  from  the  Directorial 
Committee.  The  Grand  Orient  of  France 
be^m  to  exert  an  influence,  and  many  Lodges 
of  Switzerland,  among  others  ten  in  Geneva, 
gave  their  adhesion  to  that  body.  The 
seven  other  Genevan  Lodges  which  were  faith- 
ful to  the  English  system  organized  a  Grand 
Orient  of  Geneva,  and  in  1789  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Lodges  of  the 
Pa3rs  de  Vaud,  which  had  been  suppressed 
in  1782  by  the  government  of  Bern,  resumed 
their  vitality. 

But  the  political  disturbances  consequent 
on  the  French  Revolution  began  to  exercise 
their  influences  in  the  Cantons.  In  1792. 
the  Helvetic  Roman  Directory  suspended 
work:  and  its  example  was  followed  m  1793 
by  tne  Scottish  Directory.  From  1793  to 
1803,  Freemasonry  was  dead  in  Switzerland, 
although  a  few  Lodges  in  Geneva  and  a  Ger- 
man one  in  Nuremberg  continued  a  sickly 
existence. 

In  1803  Masonry  revived,  with  the  res- 
toration of  a  better  order  in  the  political 
world.  A  Lod^e,  Zitr  Hoffnung  or  Hope 
Lodge,  allusive  m  its  name  to  the  opening 
prospect,  was  established  at  Bern  under  a 
French  Constitution. 

With  the  cession  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva 
to  France,  the  Grand  Lodge  ceased  to  exist, 
and  all  the  Lodges  were  united  with  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  Several  Lodges,  however, 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  whose  Constitution 
had  been  irregular,  united  together  to  form  an 
independent  body  under  tne  title  of  the 
"Grand  National  Helvetic  Orient."  Peter 
Maurice  Glaire  introduced  his  modified 
Scottish  Rite  of  seven  degrees,  and  was  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  elected  its  Grand  Master 
for  life.  Glaire  was  possessed  of  grc&t  abili- 
ties, and  had  been  tne  friend  of  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  in  whose  interests  he  had  per- 
formed several  important  missions  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Masonry,  and  while  in  Poland 
had  elaborated  on  the  Scottish  system  tae 
Rite  which  he  subsequently  bestowed  upon 
the  Helvetic  Orient. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  painful  to  re- 
capitulate all  the  dissensions  and  schisms 
with  which  the  Masonry  of  Switzerland  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  harassed.  In  18^ 
there  were  nineteen  Lodges,  which  worked 
under  four  differ^it  obediences,  the  Scottish 
Directory,  the  Grand  Helvetic  Roman  Ori- 
ent, the  English  Provincial  Grand  Lodge, 
ana  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  Besides, 
there  were  two  Lodges  of  the  Rite  of  Miz- 
raim.  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Brothers  Bedarride. 

The  Masons  of  Switzerland,  wc^ury  of 
these  divisions,  had  been  long  anxious  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  of  Masonic  unity, 
and  to  obliterate  forever  this  state  of  iso- 
lation,   where   Lodges   were   proximate   in 
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locality  but  widely  asunder  In  their  Ma- 
sonic relations. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  but  the  rival- 
ries of  petty  authorities  and  the  intolerance 
of  opimon  caused  them  always  to  be  fail- 
ures. At  length  a  movement,  which  was 
finally  crowned  with  success,  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Lodge  Modesiia  cum  Libertatet 
of  Zurich.  Being  about  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  existence  in 
1836,  it  invited  the  Swiss  Lodges  of  all 
Rites  to  be  present  at  the  festivaL  There 
a  proposition  for  a  National  Masonic  union 
was  made,  which  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
sponse from  all  who  were  present.  The  re- 
union at  this  festival  had  g^ven  so  much 
satisfaction  that  similar  meetings  were  held 
in  1838  at  Bern,  in  1840  at  Basle,  and  in 
1842  at  Locle.  The  preliminary  means  for 
establishing  a  Confeaeracy  were  discussed 
at  these  variobs  bi^mial  conventions,  and 
progress  slowly  but  steadily  was  made  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
Li  1842  the  task  of  preparing  a  draft  of  a 
Constitution  for  a  IJmted  Grand  Lodge 
was  entrusted  to  Bro.  G3rBi-Schinz,  of  Zur- 
ich, who  so  successfully  completed  it  that 
it  g^ve  idmost  universal  satisfaction.  Finally, 
on  June  22,  1844,  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was 
inaugurated  with  the  title  of  the  ''Grand 
Lodge  Alpina,"  and  Bro.  J.  J.  Hottinger  was 
elected  the  Grand  Master.  Masonry  has  since 
then  been  in  great  activity  in  Switzerland. 

Sword.  The  sword  is  in  chivalry  the 
ensign  or  sjonbol  of  knighthood.  Thus 
Monstrelet  sa3rs:  "The  sons  of  the  kings  of 
France  are  knights  at  the  font  of  baptism, 
being  reguded  as  the  chiefs  of  knighthood, 
and  they  receive,  from  the  cradle,  the  sword 
which  is  the  sign  thereof."  St.  Palaye  calls 
the  sword  "the  most  honorable  badge  of 
chivalry,  and  a  symbol  of  the  labor  the  Imight 
was  to  encounter."  No  man  was  con- 
sidered a  knight  until  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting him  the  sword  had  been  performed; 
and  when  this  weapon  was  presented,  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that 
the  person  receiving  it  was  thereby  made  a 
knight.  "The  lord  or  knight,"  says  St.  Pal- 
aye,  "on  the  girding  on  of  the  sword,  pro- 
nounced these  or  similar  words:  In  the  name 
of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make 
thee  a  Imight." 

So  important  an  ensign  of  knighthood 
as  the  sword  must  have  be^n  accompanied 
with  some  symbolic  meaning,  for  m  the 
Middle  Ages  symbolism  was  refeired  to  on 
all  occasions. 

FVancisco  Redi,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gives,  in  nis  Bacco  in 
To8cano,  an  account,  from  a  Latin  MS.,  of  an 
investiture  with  knighthood  in  the  yesn  1260. 
which  describes  the  symbolic  meaning  of  all 
the  iTigignia.  used  on  that  occasion.  Of  the 
sword  it  says:  "Let  him  be  girded  with  the 
sword  as  a  sign  of  security  against  the  devil; 
and  the  two  edges  of  the  blade  signify  risht 
and  law,  that  l£e  poor  are  to  be  defended 
from  the  rich  and  the  weak  from  the  strong." 


But  there  is  a  still  better  definition  of  the 
S3rmboliBm  of  the  sword  of  knighthood  in 
an  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  London 
College  of  Arms  te  the  following  effect: 

"Imto  a  knisht,  which  is  the  most  hon- 
orable office  above  all  other,  is  given  a 
sword,  which  is  made  like  unto  a  croese  for 
the  redemption  of  mankjrnde  in  signifying 
that  like  as  our  Lord  God  died  uppon  the 
croese  for  the  redemption  of  mankynde, 
even  so  a  knight  ought  te  defend  the  crosse 
and  to  overcome  and  destroie  the  enemies 
of  the  same;  and  it  hath  two  ed^es  in  token- 
ing that  with  the  sword  he  ought  to  mayn- 
tayne  kni^thood  and  justice." 

Hence  m  Masonic  Templarism  we  find 
that  this  83anbolism  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  the  sword  with  which  the  mod- 
era  knight  is  created  is  said  to  be  endowed 
with  the  qualities  of  justice,  fortitude,  and 
mercy. 

The  charge  to  a  Knights  Templar,  that  he 
should  never  draw  his  sword  unless  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  nor  to  sheathe  it  until  his 
enemies  were  subdued,  finds  also  its  origin 
in  the  custom  of  the  Middle  A]^.  Swords 
were  generally  manufactured  with  a  legend 
on  the  blade.  Among  the  most  common 
of  these  legends  was  that  used  on  swords 
made  in  Spain,  many  examples  of  which 
are  still  to  be  found  m  modern  collections. 
That  legend  is:  "No  me  saques  sin  rason. 
No  me  embaines  sin  honor";  i.  e.,  Do  noi 
draw  me  wUhoiU  justice.  Do  not  sheathe  me 
withoiU  honor. 

So  highly  was  the  sword  esteemed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  part  of  a  knight's  equip- 
ment, that  special  names  were  given  to 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  ballads 
and  romances  of  that  period.  Thus  we 
have  among  the  warriors  of  Scandinavia, 

Foot-breaath,  the  sword  of  Thoralf  Skolinson, 
Quern-biter,  "  King  Hako, 

Balmung,  "  Si^ried, 

Angurvardal,  "  Frithiof. 

To  the  first  two,  Longfellow  aUudee  in  the 
following  lines: 

"  Quem-biter  of  Hakom  the  Good, 
Wherewith  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  Foot-breaath  of  Tnoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long 

Nor  so  true." 

And  among  the  knigbts  of  chivalry  we 
have 

Durandal,      the  sword  of  Orlando, 
Balisardo,  "  Ruggiero, 

Colado,  "  theCid, 

Aroun-dight,         '*  Luicdot  du  Sao, 

Joyeuse,  "  Charlemagne, 

Excalibur,  "  King  Arthur. 

Of  the  last  of  these,  the  well-known  legend 
is,  that  it  was  found  embedded  in  a  stone 
as  its  sheath,  on  which  was  an  inscription 
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that  it  could  be  drawn  only  by  him  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  tlirone  of  Britain. 
After  two  hundred  and  one  of  the  strongest 
knights  had  essayed  in  vain,  it  was  at  once 
drawn  forth  by  Arthur,  who  was  then  pro- 
claimed king  bv  acclamation.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  neigh- 
boring lake;  but  as  it  fell,  an  arm  issued 
from  the  waters,  and,  seizing  it  by  the  hilt, 
waved  it  thrice,  and  then  it  sank  never  again 
to  appear.  There  are  many  other  famous 
swords  in  these  old  romances,  for  the  knight 
invariably  gave  to  his  sword,  as  he  did  to  his 
horse,  a  name  expressive  ot  its  qualities  or 
of  the  deeds  which  he  expected  to  accomplish 
with  it. 

In  Masonry,  the  use  of  the  sword  as  a 
part  of  the  Masonic  clothing  is  confined  to 
the  high  degrees  and  the  degrees  of  chiv- 
alry, when,  of  course,  it  is  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  insignia  of  knighthood.  In  the 
symbolic  degrees  its  appearance  in  the  Lodge, 
except  as  a  sjrmbol,  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Masonic  prints  engraved  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  sword,  at  least  as  late  as 
1780,  constituted  a  part  of  the  dress  of  every 
gentleman,  show  that  it  was  discarded  by  the 
members  when  they  entered  the  Lodge.  The 
official  swords  of  the  Tiler  and  the  Pursuivant 
or  Sword-Bearer  are  the  only  exceptions. 
This  rule  is  carried  so  far,  that  military  men, 
when  visiting  a  Lodge,  are  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  swords,  which  are  to  be 
left  in  the  Tiler's  room. 

Sword  and  TroweL  See  Trowd  and 
Svxtrd, 

Sword-Bearer.  An  officer  in  a  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar.  His  station 
is  in  the  west,  on  the  right  of  the  Standard- 
Bearer,  and  when  the  Knights  are  in  line, 
on  the  right  of  the  second  division.  His 
duty  is  to  receive  all  orders  and  signals 
from  the  Eminent  Commander,  and  see 
them  promptly  obeved.  He  is,  also,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  the  banners  of  the  order. 
His  jewel  is  a  triangle  and  cross  swords. 

Sword-Bearer,  Grand.  A  subordinate 
officer,  who  is  found  in  most  Grand  Lodges. 
Anderson  says,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
ConatUuHans  (p.  127),  that  in  1731  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Deing  then  Grand  Master. 
presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
*'  the  old  trusty  sword  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  that  was  wore  next  by  his 
successor  in  war  the  brave  Bernard,  Duke 
of  Sax-Weimar,  with  both  their  names  on  the 
blade;  which  the  Grand  Master  had  ordered 
Brother  George  Moody  (the  king's  sword 
cutler)  to  adorn  richly  with  the  arms  of 
Norfolk  in  silver  on  tne  scabbard,  in  order 
to  be  the  Grand  Master's  sword  of  state  in 
future."  At  the  following  feast,  Bro.  Moody 
was  appointed  Sword-Bearer;  and  the  office 
has  ever  since  existed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  the  Grand  Lodges  of  this  country. 
Anderson  further  says  that,  previous  to  tms 
donation,  the  Grand  Lodge  had  no  sword  of 
state,  but  used  one  belonging  to  a  private 
Lodge.    It  was  borne  before  the  Grand  Master 


by  the  Master  of  the  Lod^e  to  which  it  be* 
longed,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
procession  in  1730. 

The  Grand  Swoid-Beaier  should  be  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  cany  the  sword  of  state  immediately 
in  front  of  that  officer  in  all  processions 
of  the  Grand  Lod^.  In  Grand  Lodges 
which  have  not  provided  for  a  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer,  the  duties  of  the  office  are  usuaUy 
performed  by  the  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Sword  w  State.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  on  all  public  occasions^  a  lictor 
carried  a  bimdle  of  rods,  sometimes  with 
an  ax  inserted  among  them,  before  the 
consul  or  other  magistrate  as  a  token  of  his 
authority  and  his  power  to  punish  crimi- 
nals. Hence,  most  probably,  arose  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Middle  Ages  of  carrying  a  naked 
sword  before  kings  or  chief  magistrates. 
Thus  at  the  election  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, l^e  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  Arch-Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  carried  a  naked  sword  before 
the  newly  elected  Emp^r.  We  find  the 
same  practise  prevailing  in  England  as  eariy 
certainly  as  the  reign  ofHenry  III.,  at  whose 
coronation,  in  123o,  a  sword  was  carried  by 
the  Earl  ot  Chester.  It  was  named  Curtana, 
and,  h&nf  without  a  point,  was  said  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  spirit  of  mercy  that  should 
actuate  a  soverei(^.  This  sword  is  known  as 
the  ''Sword  of  State,"  and  the  practise  pre- 
vailing to  the  present  day,  it  has  always  been 
borne  in  England  in  public  processions  before 
all  chief  magpstrates,  from  the  monarch  of 
the  reahn  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
custom  was  adopted  by  the  Masons;  and  we 
learn  from  Anderson  tnat,  from  the  time  of 
the  revival,  a  sword  of  state,  the  property  of  a 
private  Lodge,  was  borne  by  the  Master  of 
that  Lodge  oefore  the  Grand  Master,  untQ 
the  Grand  Lodge  acquired  one  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Cuke  of  Norfolk,  which  has 
ever  since  been  borne  by  the  Grand  Sword- 
^Seai^i^ 

Sword  Polntliig  to  the  Naked  Heart. 

Webb  says  that  "the  sword  pointing  to  the 
naked  heart  demonstrates  that  justice  will, 
sooner  or  later,  overtake  us.''  The  S3rmbol  is 
a  modem  one;  but  its  adoption  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  old  ceremony,  both  in  En^- 
lisn  and  in  continental  Lodges,  and  which  is 
still  preserved  in  some  places,  in  which  the 
candidate  found  himself  surroimded  by 
swords  pointing  at  his  heart,  to  indicate  that 
punishment  woidd  duly  follow  his  violation  of 
nis  oblicnitions. 

Swoid,  Revolting.  With  the  Cherubim, 
Yahveh  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  "to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  Life,''  the  lahat 
ha* nerd)  hammUhhappeketh.  "The  revolving 

Shenomenon  of  the  curved  sword,"  or  "the 
aming  blade  of  the  sword  which  turns." 
There  were  two  Cherubim,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  gate.  These  angels,  or  winged  bullsL 
did  not  hold  the  weapon  in  their  hands,  but 
it  was  apart,  separate  from  them.  The 
lahat  ha'nerdf  was  endowed  with  proper 
motion,  or  turned  upon  itsdf.    There  was 
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but  one,  and  presumably  it  waa  between  the 
Cherabimy  auspended  at  a  certain  heip;ht  in 
the  air.  Ptoi.  Lenormant,  in  speaking  of 
this  terrible  weapon,  states,  that  "the  cir- 
cumferencey  which  was  turned  fully  upon  the 
spectator,  could  have  been  full  of  eyes  all 
around,  and  that  when  the  prophet  savs 
'that  tney  had  a  circumference  and  a  hei^t 
that  were  dreadful,'  the  second  dimension 
refers  to  the  breadth  of  their  rims,"  and  when 
advancing  with  the  Cherubim  against  the  ir- 
reverent mtruder  at  the  forbiofden  gate,  it 
would  strike  and  cut  him  in  pieces  as  soon 
as  it  should  graze  him.  The  symbolism  of 
this  instrument  has  been  fixed  by  Obrv 
as  the  tchakra  of  India,  which  is  a  disk 
with  sharp  edges,  hollow  at  the  center,  which 
is  flung  horisontally,  after  having  been  whirled 
around  the  fingers.  "A  weapon  for  slinging, 
shaped  like  a  disk,  moving  horisontally  with 
a  gjrratory  motion,  like  that  of  a  waterspout, 
having  a  hollow  centre,  that  the  tips  <n  the 
fingers  can  pass  through,  whence  seven  di- 
vergent rays  issue  toward  a  circumference, 
about  which  are  studded  fifty  sharp  points. 
(See  Cherubim.) 

Sword,  Templjur*8.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  the  sword  to  be  worn  by  the 
Knights  Templar  must  have  a  helmet  head 
or  pommel,  a  cross  handle,  and  a  metal 
scabbard.  The  length  from  the  top  of  the 
hilt  to  the  end  of  the  scabbard  must  be  from 
thirty-four  to  forty  inches. 

Sword»TUer'8.  In  modem  times 
the  implement  used  by  the  Tiler  is  a 
sword  of  the  ordinanr  form.  This 
is  incorrect.  Formerly,  and  indeed 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  Tiler's  sword  was  wavy  in  shape, 
and  so  made  in  allusion  to  the 
''flaming  sword  which  was  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  £den, 
which  turned  every  way  to  keep 

Tthe  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  It  was, 
of  course,  without  a  scabbard, 
because  toe  Tiler's  sword  should 
ever  be  drawn  and  ready  for  the 
defense  of  his  post. 
Sworn  Broth^s.  (f'rabres  jwraH.)  It  was 
the  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  soldiers, 
and  especially  knights,  when  goin^  into 
battle,  to  engase  each  other  by  reaprocal 
oaths  to  share  the  rewards  of  victory  and  to 
defend  each  other  in  the  fight.  Thus  Kennet 
teUs  us  (Paroch,  ArUiq,)  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eiroedition  of  William  of 
Normandy  into  En^iand.  Robert  de  Oiley 
and  Roger  de  Iverio,  "fratres  jurati,  et 
per  fidem  et  sacramentum  confederati,  ven- 
erunt  ad  oonquestum  Anglise,"  i.  e.,  they 
came  to  the  conqueet  qf  Englandf  aa  noom 
brothers,  bound  by  their  fawi  and  an  oath. 
Consequently,  when  William  allotted  them  an 
estate  as  the  reward  of  their  military  ser- 
vice, they  divided  it  into  equal  portions,  each 
taking  one. 

Sylkilde*     To   pronounce   the   syllables, 
or  only  one  of  the  syllables,  of  a  Sacred 


Word,  such  as  a  name  of  God,  was  among 
the  Orientalists  considered  far  more  rever- 
ent than  to  give  to  it  in  all  its  si^lables  a 
full  and  continuous  utterance.  Thus  the 
Hebrews  reduced  the  holy  name  Jehovah 
to  the  syllable  Jah;  and  the  Brahmans, 
taldng  the  initial  letters  of  the  three  words 
which  expressed  the  three  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Brahma,  as  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Destrover,  made  of  it  the  syUable 
AUM.  which,  on  account  of  its  awful  and 
sacred  meaning,  they  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce aloud.  To  divide  a  word  into  syl- 
lables, and  thus  to  interrupt  the  sound, 
either  by  pausing  or  by  the  alternate  pro- 
nunciation by  two  persons,  was  deemcKi  a 
mark  of  reverence. 

Symbol.  A  symbol  is  defined  to  be  a 
visible  sign  with  which  a  spiritual  feelin|;, 
emotion,  or  idea  is  connected.  It  was  m 
this  sense  that  the  early  Christians  gave 
the  name  of  symbols  to  afi  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  outward  forms  which  bore  a  religious 
meaning;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cross, 
and  other  pictures  and  images,  and  even 
the  sacraments  and  the  sacramental  elements. 
At  a  still  earlier  period,  the  Egyptians  com* 
municated  the  Imowledge  of  their  esoteric 
philosophy  in  msrstic  symbols.  In  fact, 
man's  earliest  instruction  was  by  means  or 
symbols.  "The  first  learning  of  the  world," 
sasrs  Stukely,  "consisted  chiefly  of  symbols. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  Jews,  of  Zoroaster,  Sanchoniathon, 
Pherecydes,  S3rrus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  of  all  the  ancients  that  is  come  to  our 
hand,  is  symbolic."  And  the  learned  Faber 
remarks  that  "allegory  and  personification 
were  peculiarlv  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
antiquity,  and  the  simplicitv  of  truth  was 
contmually  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  poetical 
decoration." 

The  word  "symbol"  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb  wmch  signifies  "to  compare 
one  thing  with  another'';  and  hence  a  ^m- 
bol  or  emblem,  for  the  two  words  are  often 
used  sjmonjrmously  in  Masonry,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  which  is  derived  from 
the  comparison  or  contrast  of  some  obiect 
with  a  moral  conception  or  attribute.  Tnus 
the  plumb  is  a  i^mbol  of  rectitude;  the 
level,  of  ecjuality;  the  beehive,  of  industry. 
The  ph3rsical  qualities  of  the  phimb  are 
compared  or  contrasted  with  the  moral  con- 
ception of  virtue  or  rectitude  of  conduct. 
The  plumb  becomes  to  the  Mason,  after  he 
has  once  been  taught  its  symbolic  mean- 
ing, forever  afterwaid  the  visible  expression 
of  the  idea  of  rectitude,  or  uprightness  of 
conduct.  To  study  and  compare  these 
visible  objects — ^to  elicit  from  them  the  moral 
ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  express — is 
to  make  onessdf  acquainted  with  the  Sym- 
bolism of  Masonry. 

The  objective  character  of  a  ssrmbol, 
which  presents  something  material  to  the 
sight  and  touch,  as  explanatory  of  an  in- 
ternal idea,  is  best  calculated  to  be  grasped 
by  the  infant  mind,  whether  the  infancy  ol 
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that  mind  be  considered  noHonaUy  or  indi- 
viduaUy,  And  henoe^  in  the  first  a^  of 
the  world,  in  its  infancy,  all  propositions^ 
theological,  political,  or  scientinc,  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  symbols.  Thus  the 
first  religions  were  eminently  symbolical,  be- 
cause, as  that  great  philosophical  historian, 
Grote,  has  r^narked,  "At  a  time  when  lan- 
guage was  vet  in  its  infancy,  visible  sym- 
bols were  the  most  vivid  means  of  acting 
upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  hearers." 

To  the  man  of  mature  intellect,  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  the  symbol  of  a 
certain  sound.  When  we  instruct  the  child 
in  the  form  and  value  of  these  letters,  we 
make  tilie  picture  of  some  familiar  object 
the  representation  of  the  letter  which  aids 
the  infantUe  memory.  Thus,  when  the 
teacher  says,  "A  was  an  Archer,''  the  Archer 
becomes  a  symbol  of  the  letter  A,  just  as  in 
after-life  the  letter  becomes  the  symbol  of 
a  sound. 

"Symbolical  representations  of  thinn 
sacred,"  says  Dr.  Barlow  (Essays  on  Symim- 
isMf  i.,  p.  I),  "were  coeval  with  religion  itself 
as  a  system  of  doctrine  appealing  to  sense, 
and  have  accompanied  its  transmission  to 
ourselves  from  the  earliest  known  period  of 
monumental  history. 

"Egyptian  tombs  and  stiles  exhibit  relig- 
ious symbols  still  in  use  among  Christians. 
Similar  forms,  with  corresponding  mean- 
ings, though  under  different  names,  are 
found  among  the  Indians,  and  are  seen  on 
the  monuments  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Greeks. 

"The  Hebrews  borrowed  much  of  their 
early  religious  symbolism  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, their  later  from  the  Babylonians,  and 
throiiffh  them  this  symbolical  imagery,  both 
verbaland  objective,  has  descended  to  our- 
selves. 

"The  Eg3rptian  priests  were  great  pro- 
ficients in  sjrmbolism,  and  so  were  the 
Chf^deans,  and  so  were  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Jewish  doctors  generally 
— and  so  were  many  of  the  earlv  fathers 
of  the  Church,  especially  the  Greek  fathers. 

"Philo  of  Alexandria  was  very  learned 
in  symbolism,  and  the  Evangelist  St.  John 
has  made  much  use  of  it. 

"The  early  Christian  architects,  sculp- 
tors, and  painters  drank  deep  of  symbolical 
lore,  and  reproduced  it  in  their  works." 

Squier  gives  in  his  Serpent  Symbolism  in 
America  &.  19}  a  similar  view  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
use  of  symbols.  He  says:  "In  the  absence 
of  a  written  language  or  forms  of  expres- 
sion capable  of  conveying  abstract  ideas, 
we  can  readily  comprehend  the  necessity, 
among  a  primitive  people,  of  a  symbohc 
system.  Tnat  symbolism  in  a  great  degree 
resulted  from  this  necessity  is  very  obvious; 
and  that,  associated  with  man's  primitive 
religious  systems,  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued, when  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
human  mind  the  previous  necessity  no 
k)nger   existed,    is   equally   undoubted.    It 


thus  came  to  constitute  a  kind  of  sacred 
language,  and  became  invested  with  an 
esoteric  significance  understood  only  by  the 
few." 

In  Freemasonry,  all  the  instructions  in  ita 
m3rsterie8  are  communici^;ed  in  the  form  of 
symbols.  Founded,  as  a  speculative  science, 
on  an  operative  art,  it  has  taken  the  working- 
tools  of  the  profession  which  it  spiritualises, 
the  terms  of  architecture,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  everything  that  is  connected 
with  its  traditional  history,  and  adopting  them 
as  symbols,  it  teaches  its  great  moral  and 
philosophical  lessons  by  this  syst^n  of  S3an- 
Dolism.  But  its  symbols  are  not  confined 
to  material  objects  as  were  the  hierogl3rphic8 
of  the  Egyptians.  Its  myths  and  legends  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  symbolic.  Often 
a  legend,  unauthenticated  by  history,  dis- 
torted by  anachronisms,  and  possibly  ab- 
surd in  its  pretensions  if  viewed  histori« 
cally  or  as  a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences, 
when  inte^ret^  as  a  symbol,  is  found  to 
impress  the  mind  with  some  gce&t  spiritual 
and  philosophical  truth.  The  legends  of 
Masonry  are  parables,  and  a  parable  is  only 
a  spoken  symbol.  By  its  utterance,  says 
Adiun  Clarke,  "spiritual  things  are  better 
imderstood,  and  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  attentive  mind." 

Symbol^  Compound.  In  Dr.  Mackey's 
work  on  the  Symbolism  of  Freemasonry,  he 
has  given  this  name  to  a  species  of  symbol 
that  is  not  unusual  in  Freemasonry,  where 
the  symbol  is  to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense, 
meaning  in  its  general  application  one  thing, 
and  then  in  a  special  application  another. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  symbolism 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  where,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  Temple  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  of 
that  spiritual  temple  formed  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  whole  Order,  and  m  whicn  each 
Mason  is  considered  as  a  stone;  and,  in  an 
individual  or  special  sense,  the  same  Temple 
is  considered  as  a  type  of  that  spiritual 
temple  which  each  Mason  is  directed  to 
erect  in  his  heart. 

Symbolic  Degrees.  The  first  three  de- 
grees of  Freemasonry,  namely,  those  of 
Entered  Apprentice,  FeUow-Craft,  and  Mas- 
ter Mason,  are  known,  by  way  of  distinction, 
as  the  "symbolic  degrees."  This  term  is 
never  apphed  to  the  degrees  of  Mark,  Past, 
and  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  the  Royal 
Arch,  which,  as  being  conferred  in  a  body 
called  a  Chapter,  are  generally  designated  as 
"capitular  degrees";  nor  to  those  of  Royal 
and  Select  Master,  which,  conferred  in  a 
Council,  are,  by  an  excellent  modem  usage, 
styled  "cryptic  degrees,"  from  the  crypt 
or  vault  which  plays  so  important,  a  part  :z 
their  ritual.  But  the  term  "symbolic"  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  degrees  conferred 
in  a  Lodge  of  the  three  primitive  degrees, 
which  Lodee,  therefore,  whether  open^  on 
the  First,  the  Second  or  the  Third  Degree,  is 
always  referred  to  as  a  "s3rmbolic  Lodge." 
As  this  distinctive  term  is  of  constant  and 
universal  use,  it  may  be  oonsidered  not  al» 
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together  useless  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and 
simplification. 

The  genn  and  nucleus  of  all  Freemasonry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  three  primitive  defi;rees 
— ^the  Apprenticejthe  Fellow-Craft,  andf  the 
Master  Mason.  They  were  at  one  time  (im- 
der  a  modification,  however,  which  included 
the  Royal  Arch)  the  only  degrees  known  to 
or  practised  bv  the  Craft,  and  hence  they  are 
often  called  "Ancient  Craft  Masonry,^'  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  comparatively 
modem  additions  which  constitute  what  are 
designated  as  the  "high  degrees/'  or,  by  the 
French,  "Zes  haiUes  grades,"  The  striking 
peculiarity  of  these  primitive  degrees  is  that 
their  prominent  mode  of  instruction  is  by 
monbols.  Not  that  they  are  without  legends. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  each  an  abun- 
dance of  legends;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  building  of  the  Temple;  of  the 
payment  of  wa^  in  the  middle  chamber,  or 
of  the  construction  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 
But  these  l^ends  do  not  perform  any  very 
important  part  in  the  constitution  of  the 
degree.  The  lessons  which  are  communi- 
cated to  the  candidate  in  these  primitive  de- 
grees are  conveyed,  principally,  through  the 
medium  of  symbols,  while  there  is  (at  least 
in  the  working  of  the  de^prees)  but  httle  tra- 
dition or  legendary  teaching,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  ksend  of  Masonry,  the 
"golden  legend"  of  the  Order,  to  be  found 
in  the  Master's  Degree,  and  wmch  is,  itself, 
a  ^mbol  of  the  most  abstruse  and  solemn  sig- 
nification. But  even  in  this  instance,  inter- 
esting as  are  the  details  of  the  lesend,  they  are 
only  subordinate  to  the  symbol.  Hiram  the 
Builder  is  the  profound  symbol  of  manhood 
laboring  for  immortality,  and  all  the  different 
points  of  the  l^^d  are  simply  clustered 
around  it^  only  to  throw  out  the  enrmbol  in 
bolder  rehef .  The  legend  is  of  itsefi  inert — 
it  is  the  s^bol  of  the  Master  Workman  that 
gives  it  life  and  true  meaning. 

Symbolism  is,  therefore,  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  these  primitive  degrees;  and 
it  is  because  all  the  science  and  philosophy 
and  religion  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  is  thus 
conceal^  from  the  profane  but  unfolded  to 
the  initiates  in  symbols^  that  the  first  three 
decrees  which  comprise  it  are  said  to  be  sym- 
boBc. 

Now,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  degrees  above  and  beyond  the  third, 
if  we  except  the  Royal  Arch,  which,  however, 
as  I  have  already  mtimated,  was  originally 
a  part  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  and  was 
unnaturally  torn  fron  the  Master's  Deeree,  of 
which  it,  as  every  Masonic  student  knows, 
constituted  the  complement  and  consumma- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  the  American  Chapter,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Mark  and  Most  Excellent 
Master.  Here  we  find  the  symbolic  feature 
ceasing  to  predominate,  and  the  traditional  or 
k^gendary  taking  its  place.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  capitular  degrees  the  use  of  symbols  is 
not  altogeUier  abandoned.  This  could  not 
well  be,  for  the  s/mbol  constitutes  the  very 
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essence  of  Freemasonry.  The  symbolic  ele- 
ment is  still  to  be  discovered  in  these  degrees, 
but  only  in  a  position  subordinate  to  legend- 
ary instruction.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  keystone  in  the  Mark  Master's 
D^ree.  Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  symbol,  and  a  very  import 
tant  and  beautiful  one,  too.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
a  fraternal  covenant  between  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  common  search  after  Divine 
truth.  But,  in  the  rdle  which  it  plays  in 
the  ritual  of  this  degree,  the  symbol,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  appropriate  it  may  be,  is 
in  a  manner  lost  sight  of,  and  the  ke3rstone 
derives  almost  all  its  importance  and  interest 
from  the  traditional  history  of  its  construc- 
tion, its  architectural  design,  and  its  fate.  It 
is  as  the  subject  of  a  legend,  and  not  as  a  sym- 
bol, that  it  attracts  attention.  Now,  in  the 
Third  or  Master's  Decree  we  find  the  trowel, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  ahnostprecisely  the  same 
import  as  the  keystone.  They  both  refer  to 
a  Masonic  covenant.  But  no  legend,  no  tra- 
dition, no  history,  is  connected  with  the 
trowel.  It  presents  itself  simply  and  ex- 
clusively as  a  symbol.  Hence  we  learn  that 
symbols  do  not  m  the  capitular,  as  in  the  prim- 
itive, degrees  of  Masonry  strike  the  eye,  and 
inform  Sie  mind,  and  teach  the  heart,  in 
every  part  of  the  Lod^e,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  ceremonial  initiation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  capitular  degrees  are  almost  altogether 
founded  on  and  composed  of  a  series  of  events 
in  Masonic  history.  Each  of  them  has  at- 
tached to  it  some  tradition  or  l^^end  which  it 
is  the  design  of  the  degree  to  illustrate,  and 
the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  its  cere- 
monies and  instructions.  That  most  of  these 
legends  are  themselves  of  symbohc  si^ifica- 
tion  is  not  denied.  But  this  is  their  mterior 
sense.  Li  their  outward  and  ostensible 
meaning,  they  appear  before  us  simply  as 
legends.  To  retam  these  legends  m  the 
memory  of  Masons  appears  to  have  been  the 
primary  design  of  the  establishment  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  as  the  information  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  in  these  degrees  is 
of  an  historical  character,  there  can  of  course 
be  but  little  room  for  symbols  or  for  symbolic 
instruction,  the  profuse  use  of  which  would 
rather  tend  to  an  injury  than  to  a  benefit,  by 
complicating  the  purposes  of  the  ritual  and 
confusing  the  mind  of  the  aspirant. 

The  celebrated  French  writer,  Ragon, 
objects  to  this  exclusive  application  of  the 
term  "symbolic"  to  the  first  three  degr^  as 
a  sort  of  unfavori^le  criticism  on  the  higher 
degrees,  and  as  if  implying  that  the  latter 
are  entirely  devoid  of  me  element  of  sym- 
bolism. But  he  has  mistaken  the  true  im- 
port and  meaning  of  the  application.  It  is 
not  because  the  higher  or  capitular  and 
cryptic  degrees  are  altogether  without  sym- 
bols— for  such  is  not  the  case — ^that  the 
term  symbolic  is  withheld  from  them,  but 
because  symbolic  instruction  does  not  con- 
stitute their  predominating  characteristic,  aa 
it  does  of  the  first  three  degrees. 

And  hence  the  Masonry  taught  in  theaev 
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three   primitive   degrees   is   very   properly 
called  Symbolic  Masonry,  and  the  Lodge  in 
which  this  Masonry  is  taught  is  known  as 
a  Symbolic  Lodge, 
Symbolic  Leeinres*    The  lectures   ap- 

Sropriated  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
egrees  are  sometimes  called  Symbolic  lec- 
tures; but  the  term  is  more  properly  applied 
to  any  lecture  which  treats  of  the  meaning 
of  Masonic  symbols,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  which  discusses  only  the  histoxv  of  the 
Order,  and  which  would,  therefore,  be 
called  an  Historical  Lecture.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Masons  have  a  lecture  called  ''the 
rbolical  lecture,"  in  which  is  esrolained 
forms,  symbols,  and  ornaments  or  Royal 
Arch  Masonry,  as  well  as  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies.* 

Symbolic  Lodge*  A  Lodge  of  Master 
Masons,  with  the  Fellow-Craft  and  Ap- 
I>rentice  Lodge  worked  under  its  Constitu- 
tion, is  called  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  because  in 
it  the  Symbolic  degrees  are  conferred.  (See 
Symbolic  Degrees,) 

Symbolic  Ifftcblnwy*  Machinery  is  a 
term  employed  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
to  denote  some  agency  introduced  by  the 
poet  to  serve  some  purpose  or  accomplish 
iome  event.  Faber,  in  treating  of  the  Apoca- 
l3rp8e,  speaks  of  ''a  patriarchal  scheme  of 
symbolical  machinery  derived  most  plainlv 
from  the  events  of  the  deluge,  and  borrowed, 
with  the  usual  perverse  misapplication, 
by  the  contrivers  of  paganism,  but  which 
has  since  been  reclaimed  by  Christianity 
to  its  proper  use."  Dr.  Oliver  thinks  that 
this  "scheme  of  ^mbolical  machinery" 
was  "the  primitive  Freemasonry,  vdled  in 
allegorv  and  illustrated  by  symbols."  With- 
out adopting  this  Questionable  hsrpothesis, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Freemasonry,  in 
the  scenic  representations  sometimes  used 
in  its  initiations,  has,  like  the  epic  poets,  and 
dramatists,  aiid  the  old  hierophants,  availed 
itself  of  the  use  of  symbolic  machinery. 

Symb<^c  liftsonry*  The  Masonnr  that 
is  concerned  with  the  first  three  degrees 
in  all  the  Rites.  This  is  the  technical  mean- 
ing. But  in  a  more  gen^iral  sense,  Symbolic 
Masonry  is  that  Masonry,  wherever  it  may 
be  foimd,  whether  in  the  primary  or  in  the 
high  degrees,  in  which  the  lessons  are  com* 
mimicated  by  symbols.  (See  Symbolic  De^ 
grees.) 

SymboUsmyTheSdenceof*  The  science 
which  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  symbols,  and  the  application 
of  their  interpretation  to  moral,  religious, 
and  philosophical  instruction.  In  this  sense, 
Freemasonry  is  essentially  a  science  of  sym- 
bolism. The  English  lectures  define  free- 
masonry to  be  "a  peculiar  system  of  morality 

*It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Historical  Lecture 
usually  given  in  the  Master's  Degree  is  often 
absurd  from  any  known  historical  or  Masonic 
basis.  This  is  misleading  to  those  who  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  different  treatment 
at  our  hands,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to 
correct  this  error.  [£.  £.  C] 


veiled  in  allegory  and  illustrated  by  symbQb." 
The  definition  would  be  more  correct  were  it 
in  these  words:  Freemasonry  is  a  system  qf 
morality  developed  and  inculcated  by  the  science 
of  symbolism.  It  is  this  peculiar  character 
as  a  imnbolic  institution,  this  entire  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  instruction  by  sym- 
bolism, which  fldves  its  whole  identity  to 
Freemasonry  and  has  caused  it  to  diff^  from 
every  other  association  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  devised.  It  is  this  that  has  bestowed 
upon  it  that  attractive  form  whidi  has  always 
secured  the  attachment  of  its  disciples  and 
its  own  perpetuity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  contemporaneous  institution  which 
continues  to  cultivate,  in  any  d^ree,  the 
beautiful  svstem  of  symbolism.  But  that 
which,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  incidental,  and  the  fruit  of  de- 
velopment, is,  in  Freemasonry,  the  very 
life-blood  and  soul  of  the  Institution,  bom 
witli  it  at  its  birth,  or,  rather,  the  germ  from 
which  the  tree  has  sprung,  and  still  giving 
it  support,  nourishment,  and  even  existence. 
Withdraw  fnun  Freemasonry  its  Symbolism, 
and  you  take  from  the  body  its  soul,  leaving 
behind  nothing  but  a  lifeless  mass  of  effete 
matter,  fitted  only  for  a  rapid  decay. 

Since,  then,  the  science  of  symbolism  forma 
so  important  a  part  of  the  system  of  Free- 
masonry, it  will  be  well  to  commence  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  by  an  investigation  o^ 
the  nature  of  symbols  in  general. 

There  is  no  science  so  ancient  as  that  of 
symbolism,  and  no  mode  of  instruction  has 
ever  been  so  general  as  was  the  sjrmbolic  in 
former  ages.  "The  first  leanung  in  the 
world,"  says  the  great  antiouary.  Dr.  Stukely. 
''  consisted  chiefly  of  s]piboiB.  The  wisdom  (x 
the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians.  Egyptians,  Jews, 
of  Zoroaster,  Sanchoniatnon,  Pherecydes, 
Syrus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  of  afi  the 
ancients  that  is  come  to  our  hand,  is  symbolic." 
And  the  learned  Faber  remarks,  that "  allegory 
and  personification  were  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  antiquity,  and  the  simplicity 
of  trutn  was  continually  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  poetical  decoration." 

In  fact,  man's  earliest  instruction  was  by 
symbols.  The  objective  character  of  a  sym- 
bol is  best  calculated  to  be  grasped  by  the 
infant  mind,  whether  the  infancy  of  that 
mind  be  considered  nationally  or  individually. 
And  hence,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  in  its 
infancy,  all  propositions,  theological,  politicaL 
or  scientific,  were  expressed  in  the  form  or 
symbols.  Thus  the  nrst  religions  were  emi- 
nently S3rmbolical,  because,  as  that  great 
philosophical  historian,  Grote,  has  remarked, 
''At  a  time  when  language  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, visible  symbols  were  the  most  vivid 
means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant 
hearers." 

Even  in  the  very  formation  of  language,  the 
medium  of  communication  between  man  and 
man,  and  which  must  hence  have  been  an  ele- 
mentary step  in  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provemonty  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
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reooune  to  symbols,  for  words  are  only  and 
truly  certain  arbitrary  symbols  by  which 
and  through  which  we  give  an  utterance  to 
our  ideas.  The  construction  of  language  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  products  of  uie  sci- 
ence of  symbolism. 

We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  this  fact 
of  the  primary  existence  and  predominance  of 
symbolism  in  the  earliest  times,  when  we  are 
investigating  the  natiure  of  the  ancient  relig- 
ions, with  which  the  history  of  Freemasonry  is 
so  intimately  connected.  The  older  the  relig- 
ion, the  more  the  symbolism  abounds.  Mod- 
em religions  may  convey  their  dogmas  in  ab- 
stract propositions;  ancient  rcdigions  alwa^rs 
conveyed  them  in  symbols.  Thus  there  is 
more  symbolism  in  the  Egyptian  religion  than 
in  the  Jewish,  more  in  the  Jewish  than  in  the 
Christian,  more  in  the  Christian  than  in  the 
Mohammedan,  and,  lastly,  more  in  the  Roman 
than  in  the  Protestant. 

But  sjrmbolism  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
and  general^  but  it  is  also  the  most  practically 
useful,  of  sciences.  We  have  already  seen  how 
actively  it  operates  in  the  early  stages  of  life 
and  of  society.  We  have  seen  how  the  first 
ideas  of  men  and  of  nations  are  impressed 
upon  their  minds  by  means  of  symbols.  It 
was  thus  that  the  ancient  peoples  were  almost 
wholly  educated. 

''In  the  simpler  stages  of  sodetv,"  says  one 
writer  on  this  subject,  "mankind  can  oe  in- 
structed in  the  abstract  knowledge  of  truths 


only  by  symbols  and  parables.  Hence  we 
'  id  most  heathen  religions  becoming  mythic, 
or  explaining  their  mysteries  by  allegories. 


or  instructive  incidents.  Nay,  God  himself, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  creatures  formed  by 
him,  has  condescended,  in  the  earlier  revela- 
tions that  he  made  of  himself,  to  teach  by 
symbols;  and  the  greatest  of  aHl  teachers  in- 
structed the  multitudes  by  parables.  The 
great  exemplar  of  the  ancient  philosophy  and 
the  grand  archetyije  of  modern  philosophy 
were  alike  distin^ished  by  their  possessing 
this  faculty  in  a  hi^  degree,  and  have  told  us 
that  man  was  best  instructed  by  similitudes.'' 

Such  is  the  system  adopted  in  Freemasonry 
for  the  development  and  inculcation  of  the 
great  religious  and  philosophical  truths,  of 
which  it  was,  for  so  many  years,  the  sole  con- 
servator. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
ahready  remarked,  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
symbolic  character  of  Freemasonry,  must  be 
preceded  by  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
symbolism  in  general,  if  we  would  properly 
appreciate  its  particular  use  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Masonic  Institution. 

Symbol  of  Glory*  In  the  old  lectures  of 
the  last  century,  the  Blazing  Star  was  called 
"the  glory  in  the  centre";  because  it  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor-cloth  or  trac- 
mg-board,  and  represented  hieroglyphically 
the  glorious  name  of  God.  Hence  Dr.  Oliver 
has  given  to  one  of  his  most  interestingworks, 
which  treats  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Blazing 
Star,  the  title  of  The  Symbol  ofOlory, 

Syndication  of  Lodges.  A  term  used  in 
France,  in  1773,  by  the  Schismatic  Grand  Ori- 


ent during  its  contests  with  the  Grand  Lodge, 
to  denote  the  fusion  of  several  Lodges  into 
one.  The  word  was  never  introduced  into 
English  Masonry,  and  has  become  obsolete  in 
France. 

Synod  of  Scotland*  In  1757,  the  Associ- 
ate Synod  of  Seceders  of  Scotland  adopted  an 
act.  concerning  what  they  ctdled  ''the  Mason 
oath,"  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  all  persons 
who  shall  refuse  to  make  such  revdations  as 
the  Kirk  Sessions  may  require,  and  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  all  future  connection  with  the 
Order,  ''shall  be  reputed  under  scandal,  and 
incapable  of  admission  to  sealing  ordinances." 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  passed  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  sect  of  Seceders,  of  which 
there  are  a  few  in  America,  continue  to  be  at 
the  present  day  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Ma- 
somc  Institution. 

SyrUu  A  country  of  Asia  Minor  lying  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To 
the  Freemason,  it  is  associated  with  the  leg- 
endary history  of  his  Order  in  several  interest- 
ing points,  especially  in  reference  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  from  whose  forests  was  derived  the 
timber  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
The  modem  Templar  wUl  view  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  contests  waged  during  the  Crusades  by 
the  Christian  knights  with  their  Saracen  ad- 
versaries. In  modem  Syria,  Freemasonry 
has  been  slow  to  find  a  home.  The  only 
Lodges  existing  in  the  coimtry  are  at  the  city 
of  fieyrout,  which  contains  two — ^Palestine 
Lodge,  No.  415.  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Grand.  Lodge  of  Scotland,  May  6,  1861,  and 
the  Lodge  Le  Liban,  by  tne  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  January  4,  1869.  Morris  says  (Free" 
masonry  in  the  HolyLandf  p.  216)  that  "the 
Order  of  Freemasonry  is  not  in  a  condition 
satisfactory  to  the  members  thereof,  nor 
creditable  to  the  great  cause  in  whicn  the 
Fraternity  are  engaged." 

Syrian  Elte*  A  religious  sect  which  had 
its  origin  in  S^rria,  and  which  was  ancientlv 
comprehended  in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  exceedingly 
flourishing  system.  Before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  numbered  119  distinct  sees, 
with  a  population  of  several  millions.  The 
liturgy  is  known  as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 

System*  Lenning  defines  a  system  of 
Freemasonry  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Free- 
masonry as  exhibited  in  the  Lodge  government 
and  Loidge  work  or  ritual  The  definition 
is  not,  perhaps,  satisfactory.  In  Freemasonry, 
a  S3r8tem  is  a  plan  or  scheme  of  doctrines 
int^ded  *o  develop  a  particular  view  as  to 
the  origin,  the  design,  and  the  character  of 
the  Institution.  The  word  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  Rite,  but  the  two  words  do 
not  alwa3rs  express  tne  same  meaning.  A 
system  is  not  always  developed  into  a  Kite, 
or  the  same  system  mav  give  birth  to  two  or 
more  diffexent  Rites.  Dr.  Oliver  establii^ed 
a  system  founded  on  the  literal  acceptance  of 
almost  all  the  legendary  traditions,  but  he 
never  invented  a  Rite.  Ramsay  and  Hund 
both  held  the  same  ^stem  as  to  the  Templar 
origin  of  Masonry;  but  the  Rite  of  Ran^y 
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and  the  Rite  of  Strict  Oboerrance  are  vtrj 
different.  The  ^tem  of  Schrfider  and  that 
or  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  do  not  essen- 
tially  vary,  but  tbete  is  no  Bimilarity  between 
theYotk  Rite  and  the  Rite  of  Schr5der.  Who- 
ever  in  Masoniy  sets  forth  a  connected  serieB 
of  doottinee  peculiar  to  hinuelf  invents  a  sys- 


TABERNACLE 

tern.  He  may  or  he  may  not  afterward  fabr^ 
cate  a  Rite.  But  the  Rite  would  be  only  a 
consequence,  and  not  a  necessary  one,  of  ths 

Systrle.  An  arran^ment  of  columns  in 
which  the  intercolumniation  is  equal  to  tbs 
diameter  of  the  column. 


T.  The  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, and  the  twenty-second  and  last  of  the 
Hebrew.  As  a  symbol,  it  is  conspicuous  in 
Masomy.  Its  numerical  value  as  U,  Ttlk,  Is 
9,  but  as  D,Thau,  it    is  400.     (See  Tau.) 

TabBor.  TofTet.  Edom.  Three  obsolete 
names  which  afe  sometimes  given  to  the  three 
Elect  in  the  Eleventh  Degree  in  the  A.  A. 
Scottish  Rite. 

TabernMle.  Many  Masonic  students 
have  greatly  erred  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  referred  to  the  SinaJtic  tabernacle,  as  if  it 
were  represented  by  the  tabernacle  said  in  the 
legends  to  have  been  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple.  The  belief  that  the  taber- 
nacle of  Zerubbabel  was  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  that  erected  by  Moses,  arose  from  the 
numerous  allustons  to  it  in  the  writing  of 
Oliver,  but  in  this  country  principally  from 
the  teachings  of  Webb  and  Cross.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  although  the  symbols  of  the 
ark,  the  golden  c&ndl^ick,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, ana  some  others  were  taken,  not  from 
the  tabernacle,  but  from  the  Temple,  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  veils  was  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  a  form  by  no  means  similar  to  the 
original  di^iosition.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sarv  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
real  tabernacle,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
know  how  for  the  Masonic  is  connected  with 
the  Sinaitic  edifice. 

The  word  iabemad^  means  a  tent.  It  is 
the  diminutive  of  taberTia,  and  was  used  ly- 
the  Romans  to  denote  a  soldier's  tent.  It 
was  constructed  of  planks  and  covered  nith 
skins,  and  its  outward  appearsjice  presented 
the  precise  form  of  the  Jewish  t^>emacle. 
The  Jews  c^ed  it  sometimes  mithcan,  which, 
like  the  Latin 
labema,  meant 

place,  but  more 
commonly  ohel, 
which  meant, 
like    tahcnuieti- 

In  shape  it  re- 
I  sembled  a  tent, 

and  is  supposea 
to  have  derived  its  form  from  the  tents  used 
by  the  patriarchs  during  their  nomadic  life. 


There  ore  three  tabernacles  mentioned  in 

Scripture  history — the  Anti-Sinaitic,  the  Rino- 
itic,  and  the  Davidic. 

1.  The  Anti-Sinaitic  tabernacle  was  the 
tent  used,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  the 
exodus,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Mid 
was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  camp. 
It  was  used  only  provisionally,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  taoemade  proper. 

2.  The  Sinaitic  tabernacle.  This  was  con- 
structed by  Aholiab  and  Beialeel  under  the 
immediato  direction  of  Moses.  The  coetU- 
nesB  and  splendor  of  this  edifice  exceeded,  says 
Kitto,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  peo- 
ple who  constructed  it,  the  magnificence  of 
any  cathedral  of  the  present  day.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  the  very  center  of  the  camp,  with  its 
door  or  entrance  facing  the  east,  and  was 
placed  toward  the  western  part  of  on  enclosure 
or  outward  court,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  sur- 
rounded by  canvas  screens  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  on  the  out- 
side from  overlookmR  the  court. 

The  tabernacle  itself  was,  according  to 
JoeephuB,  forty-five  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide; 
its  greator  length  being  from  east  to  west. 
The  sides  were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thov  was 
a  sloping  roof.  There  was  no  aperture  or 
place  of  entrance  except  at  the  eastern  end, 
which  was  covered  by  curtains.  Internally, 
the  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments by  a  richly  decorated  curtain.  The  one 
at  the  western  end  was  fifteen  feet  long,  mak- 
ing, therefore,  a  perfect  cube.  This  was  the 
Holy  of  Hohes,  into  which  no  one  entered,  not 
even  the  high  priest,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  In  it  was  placed  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  against  the  western  wall.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  was  separated  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary by  a  curtain  embroidered  with  figures  of 
Cherubmi,  and  supported  by  four  golden  pllr 
lars.  The  Sanctuary,  or  eastern  apartment, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  double  cube,  being  fifteen 
feet  high,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
long.  In  It  were  placed  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  on  the  northern  side,  the  golden  candle- 
stick on  the  southern,  and  the  altar  of  incense 
between  them.  The  tabernacle  thus  con- 
structed was  decorated  with  rich  curtains. 
These  were  of  four  colors — wldto  or  fine- 
twined  linen,  blue,  purpk,  and  red.    They 
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were  so  suspended  as  to  cover  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  tabernacle,  not  being  distributed  as 
veils  separating  it  into  apartments,  as  in  the 
Masonic  tabernacle.  Josephus.  in  describing 
the  s3nnbolic  signification  of  tne  tabernacle, 
says  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  ^srstem  of 
the  world;  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  not 
even  the  priests  were  admitted,  was  as  it  were 
a  heaven  peculiar  to  God;  but  the  Sanctuary, 
where  the  people  were  allowed  to  assemble  for 
worship,  represented  the  sea  and  land  on 
^hicb  2en  live.  But  the  symbolism  of  the 
tabernacle  was  far  more  complex  than  any- 
thing that  Josephus  has  said  upon  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  supp)ose.  Its  connection 
would,  however,  lead  us  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
religious  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
into  an  investigation  of  the  question  how  much 
Moses  was,  in  the  appointment  of  ceremonies, 
influenced  by  his  previous  Egyptian  life; 
topics  whose  consideration  would  throw  no 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  Masonic  symbolism 
of  the  tabernacle. 

3.  The  Davidic  tabernacle  in  time  took  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  constructed  by 
Moses.  The  old  or  Sinaitic  tabernacle  ac- 
companied the  Israelites  in  all  their  wander- 
ing, and  was  their  old  temple  imtil  David  ob- 
tamed  possession  of  Jerusalem.  From  that 
time  it  remained  at  Gibeon,  and  we  have  no 
accoimt  of  its  removal  thence.  But  when 
David  removed  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  he 
erected  a  tabernacle  for  its  reception.  Here 
the  priests  performed  their  daily  service,  until 
Solomon  erected  the  Temple,  when  tne  ark 
was  deposited  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the 
Davidic  tabernacle  put  away  as  a  relic.  At 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Temple  it 
was  most  probably  burned.  From  the  time 
of  Solomon  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the 
Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  perhaps  became  a 
victim  to  carelessness  and  the  corroding  in- 
fluence of  time. 

The  three  tabernacles  just  described  are  the 
onlv  ones  mentioned  in  Scripture  or  in  Jo- 
sephus. Masonic  tradition,  however,  enumer- 
ates a  fourth — ^the  tabernacle  erected  bv 
Zenibbabel  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  with 
his  countrymen,  who  had  been  restored  from 
captivity  by  Cyrus  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple.  Ezra  tells  us  that  on  their 
arrival  they  built  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings 
and  offered  sacrifice.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, necessitate  the  building  of  a  house,  be- 
cause the  altar  of  sacrifices  had  always  been 
erected  in  the  open  court,  both  of  the  old 
tabernacle  and  Temple.  Yet  as  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  there,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
religious  ordinances  of  Moses  were  observed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  sort  of  temporary 
shelter  was  erected  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  worship.  But  of  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  such  a  building  we  have  no  accoimt. 

A  Masonic  legend  has,  however,  for  sym- 
bolical purposes,  supphed  the  deficiency. 
This  legend  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican modification  of  the  Royal  Arch  Decree. 
In  the  English  system  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
represents  the  ''ancient  Sanhedrim,"  where 


ZerubbabeL  Haggai,  and  Joshua  administer 
the  law.  In  the  American  system  a  Chapter 
is  said  to  represent  ''the  tabernacle  erected 
by  our  ancient  brethren  near  the  ruins  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple." 

Of  the  erection  of  this  tabernacle,  I  have 
said  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence.  It  is 
simply  a  myth,  but 
a  myth  constructed, 
of  course,  for  a  83rm- 
bolical  purpose.  In 
its  legendary  des- 
cription, it  bears  no 
resemblance  what- 
soever, except  in  the 
colors  of  its  curtains 
or  veils,  to  the  Sina- 
itic tabernacle.  In 
the  latter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  in  the 
western  extremity, 
in  the  formed  it  was 
in  the  eastern;  in 
that  was  contained 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  over- 
shadowing Cherubim  and  the  Shekinah;  in 
this  there  are  no  such  articles;  in  that  the  most 
holy  was  inaccessible  to  all  persons,  even  to 
the  prints;  in  this  it  is  the  seat  of  the  three 
presiding  officers,  and  is  readily  accessible  by 
proper  means.  In  that  the  curtains  were  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  tent;  in  this  they 
are  suspended  across,  dividing  it  into  four 
apartments.  The  Masonic  tabernacle  used 
in  the  American  Royal  Arch  Degree  is  not, 
therefore,  a  representation  of  the  ancient 
tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
but  must  be  supposed  to  be  simply  a  tempo- 
rary construction  for  purposes  of  shelter,  of 
consultation,  and  of  worship.  It  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  tabernacle,  a  tent. 
As  a  myth,  with  no  historical  foundation,  it 
would  be  valueless,  were  it  not  that  it  is  used, 
and  was  undoubtedly  fabricated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  e^ymbolism.  And  this 
symbolism  is  found  in  its  veils.  There  is  no 
harm  in  calling  it  a  tabernacle  any  more  than 
there  is  in  callmg  it  a  Sanhedrim,  provided  we 
do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
either  was  actually  its  character.  As  a  myth, 
and  only  as  a  myth,  must  it  be  viewed^  and 
there  its  symbolic  meaning  presents,  as  m  all 
other  Masonic  myths,  a  fund  of  usefiil  instruc- 
tion. For  an  interpretation  of  that  83rmbol- 
ism,  see  VeHSf  Synwolism  of  the. 

In  some  Chapters  a  part  of  the  furniture  is 
called  the  tabernacle;  m  other  words,  a  piece 
of  framework  is  erected  inside  of  the  room, 
and  is  called  the  tabernacle.  This  is  incor- 
rect. According  to  the  ritual,  the  whole  Chap- 
ter room  represents  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
veils  should  be  suspended  from  wail  to  wall. 
Indeed,  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
interior  tabernacle  is  an  innovation  of  little 
more  than  twenty  years'  standing.  The  old- 
est Chapter  rooms  that  I  have  seen  are  con- 
structed on  the  correct  principle. 

Tabernacle,  Chltf  of  the.  See  Ckirf  qf 
the  Tabernacle. 
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Tabemaele,  Prince  of  the*    See  PHne$ 

of  the  Tabemade, 

Table  Lodge*  After  the  labors  of  the 
Lodge  have  been  completedi  Masons  fre- 
quently meet  at  tables  to  enjoy  a  repast  in 
common.  In  England  and  America,  this  re- 
past is  generally  called  a  banquet,  and  the 
Lodge  is  said  to  be,  during  its  continuance,  at 
refreshment.  The  Master,  of  course^  pre- 
sides, assisted  by  the  Wardens,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered most  proper  that  no  profanes  should 
be  present.  But  with  these  exceptions,  there 
are  no  rules  specially  laid  down  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Masomc  banquets.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the  article  Refresh- 
ment in  this  work,  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  refreshments  in  English  Lodges  were 
taken  during  the  sessions  of  the  Lodge  and  in 
the  Lodge  room,  and  then,  of  course,  rigid 
rules  were  in  existence  for  tne  government  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
forms  in  whicn  the  refreshments  ehould  be 
partaken.  But  this  S3rstem  has  long  grown 
obsolete,  and  the  Masonic  banquets  of  the 
present  day  differ  very  little  from  those  of 
other  societies,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  ordei ,  and  in 
the  exclusion  of  all  non-Masonic  visitors. 

But  French  Masons  have  prescribed  a  very 
formal  system  of  rules  for  what  th^  call  a 
"Loee  de  Table,"  or  Table  Lodge.  The  room 
in  which  the  banquet  takes  place  is  as  much 
protected  by  its  isolation  from  observation  as 
the  Lodffe  room  itself.  Table  Lodges  are  al- 
ways held  in  the  Apprentice's  D^ree,  and 
none  but  Masons  are  permitted  to  be  present. 
Even  the  attendants  are  taken  from  tne  class 
known  as  "Serving  Brethren,"  that  is  to  say, 
waiters  who  have  received  the  First  Degree 
for  the  special  purpose  of  entitling  them  to  be 
present  on  such  occasions. 
The  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 

or  elon^ted  semi- 
circle. The  Master 
sits  at  the  head,  the 
Senior  Warden  at 
the  northwest  ex- 
tremity, and  the 
Jimior  Warden  at 
the  southwest.  The 
Deacons  or  equiva- 
lent officers  sit  be- 
tween the  two 
Wardens.  The 

brethren  are  placed 
around  the  exterior 
margin  of  the  table, 
facing  each  other; 
and  tne  void  Bf^&ce 
between  the  sides 
is  occupied  by  the 
serving  brethren  or 
attendants.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
form  of  the  table 
was  really  adopted  at  first  from  motives 
of  convenience.  But  M.  Hermitte  {BvU, 
G,  0.,   1860,  p.  83)  assigns  for  it  a  syni- 
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holism.  He  says  that  as  the  enlire  drek 
represents  the  year,  or  the  complete  revolip 
tion  of  the  earua  around  the  sun,  the  semicir- 
cle  represents  the  half  of  that  revolution,  or  a 
perioa  of  six  months,  and  therefore  refers  to 
each  the  two  solstitial  points  of  summer  and 
winter,  or  the  two  great  festivals  of  the  Order 
in  Jime  and  Deoemoer.  when  the  most  impor- 
tant Table  Lodges  are  neld. 

The  Table  Looge  is  formally  opened  with  an 
invocation  to  the  Grand  Architect.  During 
the  banquet,  seven  toasts  are  given.  These 
are  called  ''sant^  d'obligation,"  or  ohliffcUory 
tooBta.  Th^  are  drunk  with  certain  cere- 
monies which  are  prescribed  b^  the  ritual, 
and  from  which  no  departure  is  permitted. 
These  toasts  are:  1.  Tne  health  of  the  Sov- 
ereign or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  2. 
That  of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Suoreme 
power  of  the  Order,  that  is,  the  Grand  Orient 
or  the  Grand  Lod^.  3.  That  of  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge;  this  is  offered  by  the  Senior 
Warden.  4.  That  of  the  two  Wardens.  6. 
That  of  the  Visiting  Brethren.  6.  That  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  new  initi- 
ates or  affiliates  if  there  be  anv.  7.  That  oi 
all  Masons  wheresoever  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.    (See  Toasts^ 

Ragon  (TuiU,  Oen.f  p.  17)  refers  these  seven 
toasts  of  obligation  to  the  seven  libations  made 
by  the  ancients  in  their  banquets  in  honor  of 
the  seven  planets^  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  and  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  which  are  named  after 
them;  and  he  assigns  some  striking  reasons  for 
the  reference.  But  this  symbolism,  although 
very  beautiful,  is  evidently  very  modem. 

The  Table  Lodge  is  then  closed  with  the 
fraternal  kiss,  which  is  passed  from  the  Master 
aroimd  the  table,  and  with  the  usual  forms. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  these 
Table  Lodges  is  the  vocabularv  used.  The  in- 
stant that  the  Lodge  is  opened,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  names  of  thmgs,  and  no  person  Lb 
permitted  to  call  a  plate  a  vtaUf  or  a  knife  a 
hnife.  or  anything  &pe  by  tne  appellation  by 
whicn  it  is  known  in  ordinaiy  conversation. 
Such  a  custom  formerly  prevailed  in  England, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Oliver's 
Revelations  of  a  Square  (p.  215),  where  an  in- 
stance is  given  of  its  use  in  1780,  when  the 
French  vocabulary  was  employed.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  England  from  Ftance 
by  Capt.  George  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Freemasonry ,  who  was  initiated 
in  a  continental  Lodge. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Table  Lodge  as  used 
at  French  Masomc  banquets  is  as  foUows: 


Table-cloth  they  call  standard. 

Napkins 
Table 

(« 

flags. 

tt 

tracing-board. 

Dishes 

«« 

great  plates. 

Plates 

<« 

tiles. 

Spoons 
Knives 

trowels, 
swords. 

Forks 

•• 

pickaxes. 

Bottles 

•< 

cask*. 

Glasses 

•4 

oanuona. 

Lights 

M 

sttfjnb 
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Snuffora 
Chairs 
Meals 
Bread 
Red  wine 
White  wine 

Water 

Beer 

Brandy,  or  liqueurs 

Coffee 
Salt 
Pepper 
To  eat 
To  drink 
To  carve 


th«y  can  pinoers. 

stalls. 

materials. 

rough  ashlar. 

strong  red  powder. 

strong  white  pow- 
der. 

weak  powder. 

yellow  powder. 

fulminating  pow- 
der. 

black  powder. 

white  sand. 

cement. 

to  masticate. 

to  fire. 

to  hew. 


<« 
<• 
«< 

4* 
II 

41 
•I 
«« 

tt 
«• 
l« 
M 
«■ 
«« 


Tablets*  EnsniTed*  A  designation  fre- 
quently used  in  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  for  the 
book  of  minutes  or  record;  as  in  the  Rose 
Croix  Chapter  is  used  the  term  "engraved 
colunms." 

TaMets  of  Hiram  Ablf  •  Among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Order  there  is  a  l^narefeiring 
to  the  tablets  used  by  Hiram  Abu  as  a  Trestle- 
Board  on  which  to  lay  down  his  designs.  1^ 
legend,  of  course,  can  la^  no  claim  to  authen- 
ticity, but  is  intended  sunply  as  a  symbol  in- 
culcating the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  in  the 
daily  labor  of  life  after  a  desi^  that  will  con- 
struct in  his  body  a  spiritual  temple.  (See 
Hiram  Ahif,) 

Tadtnniltjr*  In  the  earliest  catechisms 
of  the  last  century  it  is  said  that  "the  three 

f  articular  points  that  pertain  to  a  Mason  are 
"ratemity.  Fidelity,  and  Taciturnity,"  and 
that  they  "represent  Love,  Relief,  and  Truth 
among  all  Right  Masons."  The  symbol  is 
now  obsolete. 

Tacties*  The  imi)ortance  that  has  in  the 
last  few  years  been  given  to  the  military  ele- 
ment in  the  Order  of  Masonic  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  America  has  made  it  necessary  that 
special  Manuals  should  be  prepared  for  the  in- 
struction of  Knights  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  military  movements.  The  most 
popular  works  of  this  kind  are:  1.  KvxM^ 
Templar  f  TacHca  and  DriUfor  the  use  of  Comr 
manderieSf  and  iheBurial  Service  of  the  Orders 
of  Masonic  Knighthood.  Prepared  by  SirOrrin 
Welsh,  P<ut  Grand  Comrnamer,  State  of  New 
York;  2.  Knights*  Templar,  Tactics  and  Drill, 
with  the  Working,  Text,  and  Burial  Service  of 
the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  as  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
By  EUery  Irving  Garfield,  E.  G.  C.  G.  Grand 
Commandery  of  Michigan;  and  3.  Tactics  for 
Knights  Temmar^andAppendantOrde^  Pre- 
pared by  E,  Sir  Knight  George  Wingate  Chase, 
of  MaMochusetts.  These  works  contain  the 
necessary  instructions  in  the  "school  of  the 
knight,"  or  the  proper  method  of  marching, 
halting,  saluting,  handling  the  sword,  etc., 
and  the  "school  of  the  conunanderv,"  or  di- 
rections for  properly  performing  the  evolu- 
tions on  a  public  paraae.  Books  of  this  kind 
have  now  become  as  necessair^  and  as  common 
to  the  Knights  Templar  as  Monitors  are  to  the 
Master  Mason. 
Tattsman*    From  the  Hebrew  tsdem  and 


tha  Chaldaio  tsahna,  an  image  or  idol.  A 
t>a1iflman  signifies  an  implement  or  instrument, 
either  of  wood,  or  metal,  or  some  precious 
stone,  or  even  parchment,  of  various  forms, 
such  as  a  triangle,  a  cross,  a  circle,  and  some- 
times a  human  head  or  human  figure,  gener- 
ally inscribed  with  characters  and  constructed 
with  mystical  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  talis- 
man thus  constructed  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be 
invested  with  supernatural  powers  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  protecting  its  wearer  or  possessor 
from  evil  influences,  and  for  securing  to  him 
good  fortune  and  success  in  his  imdertakii 

The  word  amulet,  from  the  Latin  "amuie- 
tum,"  which  comes  from  the  Arabic  "hamalet," 
an3rthing  worn,  though  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  talisman,  has  a  less  general  significa- 
tion. For  while  the  talisman  served  both  to 
procure  Kood  and  to  avert  evil,  the  powers  of 
the  amulet  were  entirely  of  a  protective  na- 
ture. Frequently,  however,  the  two  words 
are  indifferently  used. 

The  use  of  talismans  was  introduced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  Gnostics.    Of   the 
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Gnostic  talismans  none  were  more  frecfuent 
than  those  which  were  inscribed  with  Divine 
names.  Of  these  the  most  common  were  lAO 
and  SABAO,  although  we  find  also  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  and  Elohim,  Elohi,  Adonai.  and 
other  Hebrew  appellations  of  th<  Deity.  Some- 
times the  talisman  contained,  not  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  but  that  of  some  mystical  per^ 
son,  or  the  e3q)res8ion  of  some  mystical  idea. 
Thus,  on  some  of  the  Gnostic  talismanic  gems, 
we  find  the  names  of  the  throe  mythical  Kings 
of  Cologne,  or  the  sacred  Abraxas.  The  or- 
thodox ChristiaDS  of  the  early  days  of  the 
church  were  necessarily  influenced,  by  the  pop- 
ular belief  in  talismans,  to  adopt  many  of 
them;  although,  of  course,  they  sought  to 
divest  them  of  their  magical  signification,  and 
to  use  them  simply  as  S3rmbok.  Hence  we 
find  among  these  Christians  the  Constantin- 
ian  monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  X  and 
P,  or  the  vesica  piscis,  as  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
and  the  image  of  a  little  fish  as  a  token  oi 
Christian  reoopiition,  and  the  anchor  as  a 
mark  of  Christian  hope. 

Many  of  the  ssrmbols  and  symbolic  expres- 
sions wnich  were  in  use  by  the  alchemists,  the 
astrologers,  and  by  the  Rosicrudans^jAre  to  be 
traced  to  the  Gnostic  talismans.  The  talis- 
man was,  it  is  true,  converted  fiom  an  inatru- 
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ment  ot  incaatatioD  into  a  symbol;  but  the 
^mbol  was  accompanied  with  a  mj^tical  aig- 
mfication  which  ^ave  it  a  sacred  character. 

It  haa  b«ea  laid  that  in  the  Gnoetic  tali» 
mans  the  most  important  element  was  some 
one  or  more  of  the  sacred  names  of  God,  de- 
riTed  dthet  from  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabiana, 


or  from  tbdr  own  abstruse  philoeophy;  some- 
times  even  in  tbe  aame  talinniu  from  all  these 
sources  combined.  Thus  there  is  a  Gnoetic 
talisman,  said  by  Mr.  King  to  be  still  current 
in  Germany  as  an  amulet  amunst  plague.  It 
coneiate  of  a  eilver  plate,  on  ^^ch  are  inscribed 
varioufl  names  of  God  surrounding  a  magic 
square,  whoee  figures  computed  every  way 
make  the  number  34. 

In  this  Gnostic  talisman,  we  will  obeerve'the 
presence  not  only  of  sacred  names,  but  also  of 
mystical.  And  it  is  to  the  influence  of  these 
taJismanic  forms,  develooed  in  the  symbols 
of  the  secret  societies  of  tfie  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  in  the  architectural  decorations  ol  the 
builders  of  the  same  period,  such  as  the  tri- 
angle, the  pentalpha,  the  double  triangle,  etc., 
thai,  we  are  to  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
sacred  names  and  sacred  numbos  in  the  sym- 
bolic system  of  Freemasonry. 

We  do  not  need  a  bett(»'  instance  of  this 
transmutation  of  Gnostic  talismans  into  Ma- 
sonic symbols,  by  a  gradual  transmission 
through  alchemy,  Rosicrucianism,  and  Me- 
dievalaichitecture,  than  a  plate  to  be  foimd 
in  the  Atoth  PhUotophomm  of  Basil  Valentine, 
tbe  Hermetic  philoeopher,  who  Nourished  in 
tbe  seventemth  century. 

This  plate,  which  is  Hermetic  in  its  design, 
but  is  full  of  Masonic  Hymbolism,  reprcsente  a 
winged  globe  inscribed  with  a  tnangle  withm 
a  square,  and  on  it  repoaea  a  dragon.  On  the 
latter  stands  a  human  figure  with  two  hands 
and  two  heads,  surrounded  by  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  five  Stara  representing  the  seven 
One  of  the  heads  is  that  of  a  male, 


TALTTH 

tbe  othar  of  a  female.  The  band  attached  to 
the  male  part  of  the  figure  holds  a  oompass, 
that  to  the  female,  a  square.  The  square 
and  compass  thus  distributed  seem  to  indicate 
that  oriipnallv  a  phallic  meaning  was  attached 
to  these  symDols  as  there  was  to  the  point 
within  the  circle,  which  in  this  plate  also  ap- 
pears in  the  center  of  the  globe.  The  compass 
held  by  the  male  figure  would  represent  the 
male  generative  principle,  and  the  square  held 
by  the  female,  the  female  productive  jjiin- 
ciple.  The  subsequent  interpretation  given 
to  the  combined  square  and  compass  was  the 
transmutation  from  the  Hermetic  faJinriiiHi  to 
the  Masonic  symboL 

Tallth.  An  oblong  shawl  worn  trmt  the 
head  or  shoulders,  named,  from  ita  having  four 
comers,  the  arba  canphoth.  It  is  also  called 
tsitsith,  from  the  fringes  on  which  its  holiness 
depends.  The  talith  is  made  of  wool  or  camel's 
hair.  Tbe  wool  fringe  is  carefully  shorn  and 
specially  spun.  Four  threads,  one  of  which 
must  be  blue,  are  passed  through  eyelet  holes 
made  in  the  four  comeiB.  The  threads  being 
double  make  eight.  Seven  are  of  equal  length ; 
the  eighth  must  twist  five  times  round  the  rest 
and  be  tied  into  five  knots,  and  yet  remain 
equal  in  length  to  the  other  seven.    The  five 


600,  accomplishes  613,  the  number  of  precepts 
d  the  moral  law,  and  which  is  the  number  <A 
letters  in  Hebrew  composing  the  Decalogue. 
613  repieaenta  248  positive  precepts,  or  m  - 
'^"    '  •     '  ',and366neg    " 


beiB  of  the  human  body,  1 


I  negiative  pre* 


cttpts,  or  number  of  human  veuu.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  wore  the  ttdtsith:  "And  behold  a 
woman  . . .  came  behind  him  and  touched  the 
hem  of  his  garment"  (Matt.  ix.  20);  and  he 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  their  ostentation  io 
enlai^ing  the  "borders"  (iqsdvnSa,  fringea) 
of  \.hai  gaimenta.     (Matt,  xziii.  fi.) 
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Tl|)aluid«  Rendered  in  Hebrew  thus: 
ITI  ^tt,  "Angel  of  Water,"  and  found  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  D^^ree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite  ritual. 

Talmud*  Hebrew,  "Viypn,  signifying  doc- 
trine. The  Jews  say  that  Moses  received  on 
Mount  Sinai  not  only  the  written  law  which 
is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  but  an  oral 
law,  which  was  first  communicated  by  him  to 
Aaron,  then  by  them  to  the  seventy  elders, 
and  finally  bv  these  to  the  people,  and  thus 
transmitted,  by  memory,  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  oral  law  was  never  com- 
mitted to  writing  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  when  Rabbi  Jehuda  the 
Holy,  finding  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
its  being  lost,  from  the  decrease  of  students  of 
the  law,  collected  all  the  traditionary  laws  into 
one  book,  which  is  called  the  Miahnaf  a  word 
dgnifyinp  repetition,  because  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a  repetition  of  the  written  law. 

The  Mishna  was  at  once  received  with  great 
veneration  and  many  wise  men  among  the 
Jews  devoted  tiiemselves  to  its  study. 

Toward  ike  end  of  the  fourth  century,  these 
opinions  were  collected  into  a  book  or  com- 
mentaries, called  the  Gemara,  by  the  school  at 
Tiberias.  This  work  has  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  Rabbi  Jochanan;  but  he  died  in  279.  a 
himdred  years  before  its  composition.  The 
Mishna  and  its  commentary,  the  Gemara.  are, 
in  their  collected  form,  called  the  Talmua. 

The  Jews  in  Chalaea,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  interpretations  in  this  work,  com- 
posed others,  which  were  collected  together 
by  Rabbi  Ashe  into  another  Gemara.  The 
former  work  has  since  been  known  as  the  Jem- 
aalem  Tatrmid,  and  that  of  R.  Ashe  as  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmudf  from  the  places  in  which  they 
were  respectively  compiled.  In  both  works 
the  Misnna  or  law  is  the  same;  it  is  only  the 
Gemara  or  commentary  that  is  different. 

The  Jewish  schol^s  place  so  high  a  value 
on  the  Talmud  as  to  compare  the  Bible  to 
water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  Gemara 
to  spiced  wine;  or  the  first  to  salt,  the  second 
to  pepper,  and  the  third  to  spices.  For  a  long 
time  alter  its  composition  it  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  intellect,  and  the 
labors  of  Hebrew  writers  were  confined  to 
treatises  and  speculations  on  Talmudical 
opinions. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  divisions 
called  Sederim,  whose  subjects  are:  1.  The 
TOoductions  oi  the  earth;  2.  Festivals;  3. 
The  ri^ts  and  duties  of  women;  4.  Damages 
and  injuries;  6.  Sacrifices;  6.  Purifications. 
Each  of  these  Sederim  is  a^pain  divided  into 
Maesicoihf  or  treatises,  of  which  there  are  alto- 
gether sixty-three. 

The  Gemara,  which  differs  in  the  Jerusalem 
and  Babylonian  redactions,  consists  of  com- 
mentaries on  these  Massicoth,  or  treatises. 

Of  the  Talmud,  Lightfoot  has  said  that  the 
matters  it  contains  '^do  everywhere  aboimd 
with  trifles  in  that  manner,  as  tnou^  thev  had 
no  mind  to  be  read:  with  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties, as  though  tney  had  no  mind  to  be  un- 
derstood; 80  iSskt  the  reader  has  need  of  pa- 


tience fill  along  to  enable  him  to  bear  both 
trifling  in  sense  and  roughness  in  expression/' 
Stehelm  concurs  in  a  similar  opinion;  but 
Steinschneider,  as  learned  a  Hebraist  as  either, 
has  expressed  a  more  favorable  judgment. 

Although  the  Talmud  does  mdeed  contain 
many  passages  whose  conceits  are  puerile,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  extremely  serviceable  as  an 
elaborate  compendium  of  J  ewish  customs,  and 
has  therefore  been  much  used  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  furnishes 
also  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  Masonic 
system;  and  several  of  the  traditions  and  leg- 
ends, especially  of  the  higher  degrees,  are 
either  found  in  or  corroborated  by  tiie  Tal- 
mud. The  treatise  entitled  Middoth,  for  in- 
stance, gives  us  the  best  description  extant  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Tamarisk*  The  sacred  tree  of  the  Osirian 
mysteries,  classically  called  the  Erica,  which 

Tammiu.  T)Dn.  The  tenth  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year^  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  June  and  July,  beginning  with  the  new 
moon  of  the  former. 

Tanga-Tango*  A  Peruvian  triime  sym« 
boL  signifying  '^one  in  three  and  three  in  one.'' 
Tamielillly  Wllklns*  Bom  in  Tennessee, 
in  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  foimders,  in  1813, 
of  the  Grand  Lodee  of  Tennessee,  and  was  for 
seven  years  Grand  Master  of  that  body.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Mar 
sonry,  having  published  in  1845  a  Master 
Mason's  Manual;  which  was,  however,  little 
more  than  a  compilation  from  the  preceding 
labors  of  Preston  and  Webb.  In  1847,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  Masonic  peri- 
odical imder  the  title  of  the  Portfolio,  This 
was  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  it  in  1850,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  amaurosis.  One  who 
knew  him  well^  has  paid  this  just  tribute  to  his 
character :  ''  Simple  in  feeling  as  a  child,  with  a 
heart  warm  and  tender  to  the  infirmities  of 
his  brethren,  generous  even  to  a  fault,  he 
passed  through  the  temptations  and  trying 
scenes  of  an  eventful  life  without  a  soil  upon 
the  purity  of  his  garments."  He  died  June  2, 
1858,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Tapis*  The  name  given  in  German  Lodges 
to  the  carpet  or  floor-cloth  on  which  formerly 
the  emblems  of  Masoniv  were  drawn  in  chidk. 
It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Tc»)pich. 

Tarsel*  In  the  earliest  catechisms  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  said  that  the  furniture 
of  a  Lodge  consists  of  a  ''Mosaic  Pavement, 
Blazing  Star,  and  Indented  Tarsel."  In  more 
modem  catechisms^  the  expression  is  "in- 
dented tessel."  which  is  incorrectly  defined 
to  mean  a  /'tessellated  border."  Indented 
Tarsel  is  evidentl3r  a  corruption  of  indented 
tassel;  for  a  definition  of  which  see  Tessellated 
Border. 

Tarsel-Boafd.  We  meet  with  this  expres- 
sion in  some  of  the  old  catechisms  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Trestle-Board. 

Tarshatha*  Used  in  the  degree  of  Knight 
of  the  East  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish RitCi  according  to  the  modem  ritual  of 
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the  Southern  Jtuisdiotion  of  the  United  States, 
for  Tirshatha,  and  applied  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Tirshaiha.) 

Tassels.  In  the  English  and  French  trac- 
ing-boards of  the  First  Degree,  there  are  four 
tassels,  one  at  each  ande,  which  are  attached 
to  a  cord  that  surrounds  a  tracing-board,  and 
which  constitutes  the  true  tesseuated  border. 
These  four  cords  are  described  as  referring  to 
the  four  principal  points,  the  guttural,  pec- 
toral, manual,  and  pedal,  and  through  them  to 
the  tour  cardinal  virtues,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, prudence,  and  justice.  (See  TesadUUed 
Border.) 

Tasting  and  Smelling.  Of  the  five 
senses,  hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling  only  are 
deemed  essential  to  Masons.  Tasting  and 
smelling  are  therefore  not  referred  to  m  the 
ritual,  except  as  making  up  the  sacred  number 
five.  Preston  says:  'Smelling  and  Tasting 
are  inseparablv  connected;  and  it  is  by  the 
unnatiural  kind  of  life  which  men  oonmionly 
lead  in  society  that  these  senses  are  rendered 
less  fit  to  perform  their  natural  duties." 

Tatnal  and  Shethar-Bomal.  Tatnai 
was  a  Persian  satrap  of  the  province  west  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Zerub- 
babel;  Shethar-Boznai  was  an  officer  under  his 
command.  The  two  imited  with  the  Aphar- 
sachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the  building  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to 
Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Eora 
(ch.  v.).  In  this  letter  thev  reported  that 
"the  house  of  the  great  God"  in  Judea  was 
being  builded  with  great  stones,  and  that  the 
work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.  They  re- 
quested that  search  might  be  made  in  the  rolls' 
court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  given, 
and  asked  for  the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter. 
The  decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai  and  Shethar-Boznai 
from  Darius,  ordering  them  no  more  to  ob- 
struct, but,  on  the  contrarv,  to  aid  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  by  sup- 
plying them  both  with  monev  and  with  beasts, 
com.  salt,  wine,  and  oil  for  the  sacrifices. 
Shetnar-Boznai.  after  the  receipt  of  this  de- 
crecj  offered  no  nirther  obstruction  to  the  Jews. 
Their  names  have  been  hence  introduced  into 
some  of  the  high  degrees  in  Masonry. 

Tau.  The  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet is  called  tou,  and  it  has  the  power  of  the 
Roman  T.  In  its  present  form  P,  m  the  square 
character  now  in  use,  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
a  cross;  but  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet, 
its  figure  X ,  or  -f ,  was  that  of  a  cross.  Hence, 
when  it  is  said,  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (ix.  4), 
"Go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  set  a 
mark  (in  the  original,  in.  tau)  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  that  sign  and  that  cry  for  all 
the  abominations  that  Be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof — ^which  mark  was  to  distinguish 
them  as  persons  to  be  saved,  on  accoimt  of 
their  sorrow  for  sin,  from  those  who,  as  idol- 
ators,  were  to  be  slain — ^the  evident  allusion  is 
to  a  cross.  The  form  of  this  cross  was  X  or  -!-♦ 
a  form  familiar  to  the  people  of  that  day.    But 


as  the  Greek  letter  tau  subsequenthr  assumed 
the  form  which  is  still  preserved  in  tne  Roman 
T,  the  tau  or  tau  cross  was  made  also  to  as- 
sume the  same  form;  so  that  the  mark  tau  is 
now  universally  recognized  in  this  form,  T- 
This  tau.  tau  crosSf  or  tau  mark,  was  of  very 
universal  use  as  a  sacred  ssrmbol  among  the 
ancients.  From  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  just 
cited,  it  is  evident  tnat  the  Hebrews  recog- 
nized it  as  a  sign  of  salvation;  according  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  svmbol  was  much  ^der 
than  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  for  thev  say  that 
when  Moses  anointed  Aaron  as  the  hifl^  priest, 
he  marked  his  forehead  with  tms  sign. 
Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  tau  cross  in  the  Old 
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estament.  Didron  says  (Christ.  Iconog.,  p. 
370)  that  ''it  saved  the  youthful  Isaac  from 
death,  redeemed  from  destruction  an  entire 
people  whose  houses  were  marked  with  that 
S3rmbol,  healed  the  envenomed  bites  of  those 
who  looked  at  the  serpent  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  Hau'  upon  a  pole,  and  called  back  the  soul 
into  the  dead  body  of  the  son  of  that  poor 
widow  who  had  given  bread  to  the  prophet.*' 

Hence,  in  Christian  iconography,  the  tau 
cross,  or  cross  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  called 
the  anticipatorv  cross,  because  it  anticipated 
the  four-limbed  cross  of  the  passion,  and  the 
typical  cross  because  it  was  its  type.  It  is 
also  called  the  cross  of  St.  Anthony,  because 
on  it  that  saint  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom. 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  AntiguHies,  refers  to 
it  the  tilukf  or  mark  worn  by  the  devotees  of 
Brahma. 

Davies,  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  says  that  th« 
"Gallicum  tau,"  or  the  tau  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  was  among  the  Druids  a  symbol  of 
their  supreme  god,  or  Jupiter. 

Among  the  Egprptians,  the  tau,  with  an  oval 
ring  or  handle,  oecame  the  crux  ansata,  tuid 
was  used  by  them  as  the  constant  symbol  of 
life.  Dr.  Clarke  says  (Travels,  v.,  311)  that 
the  tau  cross  was  a  monogram  of  Thoth,  ''the 
symbolical  or  mystical  name  of  hidden  wisdom 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.'' 

Dupuy,  in  his  History  of  the  Templars,  says 
that  the  tau  was  a  Templar  emblem.  Von 
Hammer,  who  lets  no  opportunity  of  malign- 
ing the  Order  escape  him,  adduces  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
Knights.  He  explains  the  tau,  which,  he 
says,  was  inscribed  on  the  f ordiead  oi  the 
Bapnomet  or  Templar  idol,  as  a  figure  of  the 
phallus;  whence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Knights  Templar  were  addicted  to 
the  obscene  worship  of  that  symbol.  It  is, 
however,  entirely  aoubtful,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  Dupuv,  whether  the  tau  was 
a  symbol  of  the  Templars.  But  if  it  was,  its 
origin  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  sup- 
posed Hebrew  idea  as  a  symbol  of  preser- 
vation. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  a  symbol  of  salvation 
from  death  and  of  eternal  lue,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Masonic  system,  and  pre- 
sents itself,  esp)ecially  under  its  triple  combina- 
tion, as  a  badge  of  Royal  An^  Masonry. 
(See  Triple  Tau.) 
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Tin  Cross*  A  cross  of  three  limbe,  so 
ealled  because  it  presents  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  letter  T.    (See  Tau.) 

Tchandalas.  Mentioned  in  the  InatUuies 
of  Manu  as  a  class  of  pariahs,  or  the  lowest  in 
society,  but  are  referred  to  as  the  inventors 
of  brick  for  building  purposes,  as  is  attested 
by  VinarSnati  and  Veda  V  yasa.  In  the  coiu-se 
of  time  they  were  banished  from  the  towns, 
the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  use  of  rice,  water, 
and  fire.  They  finally  emitted,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  great  nations. 

Team*  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  America 
apply  this  word  rather  inelegantly  to  desig- 
nate the  three  candidates  upon  whom  the  de- 
gree is  conferred  at  the  same  time. 

Tears*  In  the  Master's  D^ree  in  some  of 
the  continental  Rites,  and  in  all  the  high  de- 
grees where  the  legend  of  the  de- 
gree and  the  ceremony  of  reception 
are  intended  to  express  grid^  the 
hangings  of  the  Lodge  are  black 
strewn  with  tears.  The  figures 
representing  tears  are  in  the  form 
depicted  in  the  annexed  cut.  The 
symbolism  is  borrowed  from  the 
science  of  heraldry,  where  these 
figures  are  called  guUeSf  and  are 
defined  to  be  ''drops  of  anything 
that  is  by  nature  liquid  or  liquefied  by  art.^ 
The  heralds  have  six  of  these  charges,  vis., 
yellow f  or  drops  of  liquid  gold;  white,  or  drops 
of  liquid  silver;  red,  or  drops  of  blood:  blue, 
or  drops  of  tears:  Uack,  or  orops  of  pitcn;  and 
green,  or  drops  ot  oil.  In  funeral  hatchments, 
a  black  v^et  cloth,  sprinkled  with  these 
"drops  of  tears,''  is  pla!cea  in  front  of  the  house 
of  a  deceased  nobleman  and  thrown  over  his 
bier;  but  there,  as  in  Masonry,  the  guUes  ds 
lamiea,  or  drops  of  tears,  are  not  painted  blue, 
but  white. 

Tebeth*  n2'J.  The  fourth  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  correspondins  to  the 
months  December  and  January,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  former. 
TelMUoneg*  See  CaryoHdea. 
TempeloHleii  or  TempellierrMiorden* 
The  title  in  German  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar. 

Temperance*  One  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  the  practise  of  which  is  inculcated 
in    the    First    Degree.    The    Mason    who 

Eroperly  appreciates  the  secrets  which  he 
as  solemnly  promised  never  to  reveal,  will 
not,  by  yieldmg  to  the  unrestrained  eall 
of  appetite,  permit  reason  and  judgment 
to  lose  their  seats,  and  subject  himself, 
by  the  indulgence  in  habits  of  excess,  to 
discover  that  which  should  be  concealed, 
and  thus  merit  and  receive  the  scorn  and 
detestation  of  his  brethren.  And  lest  any 
brother  should  forget  the  dancer  to  which 
he  is  exposed  in  the  unguarded  hours  of 
dissipation,  the  virtue  of  temperance  is 
wisely  impressed  upon  his  memory,  by  its 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  por- 
tions of  the  ceremony  of  initiation.  Some 
Masons,  very  properly  condemning  the  vice 
of  intemperance  and  abhorring  its  effects, 


have  been  unwisely  led  to  confound  tem- 
perance with  total  abstinence  in  a  Masonic 
application,  and  resolutions  have  sometimes 
been  proposed  in  Grand  Lod^  which  de- 
clare the  use  of  stimulating  hquors  in  any 
quantity  a  Masonic  offense.  But  the  law 
of  Masonry  authorizes  no  such  regulation. 
It  leaves  to  every  man  the  indulgence  of 
his  own  tastes  within  due  limits,  and  demands 
not  abstinence,  but  only  moderation  and 
temperance,  in  anything  not  actually  wrong. 

Templar*    See  Knights  Templar, 

Templarlus*  The  Latin  title  of  a  Knights 
Templar.  Constantly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Templar  Land*  The  Order  of  Kni^ts 
Templar  was  dissolved  in  Englajid,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,,  and  their  posses- 
sions tranisferred  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Kni^ts  Hospitalers.  Sub- 
secjuently,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.^  their  possessions  were 
traiisferred  to  the  king.  One  of  the  privi- 
leges possessed  by  the  English  Templars 
was  that  their  lands  should  I^  free  of  tithes; 
and  these  privileges  still  adhere  to  these 
lands,  so  that  a  farm  being  what  is  termed 
I' Templar  land,"  is  still  exempt  from  the 
imposition  of  tithes,  if  it  is  occupied  by  the 
owner;  an  exemption  which  ceases  when  the 
farm  is  worked  under  a  lease. 

Templar  Origin  of  Masonry.  The  theory 
that  Mlasonry  originated  in  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  Crusades,  and  was  instituted  by 
the  Kiiights  Templar,  was  first  advanced  by 
the  Chevalier  Riunsay,  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  supposed,  of  giving  an  aristocratic  char- 
acter to  the  association.  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  CoUege  of  Clermont, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Baron  von  Huna 
as  the  basis  upon  which  he  erected  his  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance.  The  legend  of  the 
Clermont  College  is  thus  detailed  by  M. 
Berage  in  his  work  entitled  Les  Plus  Secrets 
MysUres  des  Hauls  Grades  (iii.,  194).  ''The 
Oraer  of  Masonry  was  instituted  by  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  in  Palestine  in  1330.  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Christian  armies,  ana  was  com- 
municated only  to  a  few  of  the  French  Masons, 
sometime  afterwards,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  Knights.  From  these 
latter  true  Masonry  is  derived.  Their 
Mother  Lodge  is  situated  on  the  mountain 
of  Heredom.  where  the  first  Lodf^e  in  Europe 
was  held,  wnich  still  exists  in  all  its  splendor. 
The  Coimcil  G^ieral  is  always  held  there, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Master  for  the  time  being.  This  mountain 
is  situated  between  the  west  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  sixty  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

"There  are  other  secrets  in  Masonry  which 
were  never  known  among  the  French,  and 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  Apprentice, 
Fellow  Craft,  and  Master — degrees  which 
were  constructed  for  the  general  class  of 
Masons.  The  high  decrees,  which  developed 
the  true  design  of  Masonry  and  its  true 
secrets,  have  never  been  known  to  them. 
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^'The  Saracens  haying  obtained  possession 
of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  where  aU 
the  mysteries  of  Hie  Order  were  practised, 
made  use  of  them  for  the  most  profane  pur- 
poses. The  Christians  then  leagued  to- 
gether to  conquer  this  beautiful  country, 
and  to  drive  these  barbarians  from  the  land. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  on 
these  shores  under  the  protection  of  the 
numerous  armies  of  Crusaders  which  had 
been  sent  there  by  the  Christian  princes. 
The  losses  which  they  subsequently  expe- 
rienced put  an  end  to  the  Christian  power, 
and  the  Crusaders  who  remained  were  sub- 
jected to  the  persecutions  of  the  Saracens, 
who  massacrea  all  who  publicly  proclaimed 
the  C^istian  faith.  This  induced  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  religion  under  the 
veil  of  figures,  emblems,  and  aUegories. 

''Hence  the  Christians  selected  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  because  it  has  so  close  a 
relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  of  which 
its  holiness  and  its  magnificence  make  it 
the  true  symbol.  So  the  Christians  con- 
cealed the  mystery  of  the  building  up  of 
the  Church  under  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  Temple,  and  gave  themselves  the 
title  of  Masons,  Architects,  or  Builders, 
because  they  were  occupied  in  building  the 
faith.  They  assemble  imder  the  pretext 
of  making  plans  of  architecture  to  practise 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  with  all  the  em- 
blems and  allegories  that  Masonry  could 
furnish,  and  thus  protect  themselves  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens. 

''As  tiie  mysteries  of  Masonry  were  in 
their  principles,  and  still  are  only  those  of 
the  Cnristian  religion,  they  were  extremely 
scrupulous  to  coimde  this  important  secret 
only  to  those  whose  discretion  had  been 
tried,  and  who  had  been  found  worthy.  For 
this  purpose  they  fabricated  degrees  as  a 
test  of  tnose  to  whom  they  wished  to  con- 
fide it,  and  they  gave  them  at  first  only  the 
symbolic  secret  of  Hiram,  on  which  aU  the 
mystery  of  Blue  Masonry  is  foimded,  and 
which  is.  in  fact,  the  only  secret  of  that 
Chxler  wnich  has  no  relation  to  true  Ma- 
sonry. They  explained  nothing  else  to 
them  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  betrayed, 
and  they  conferred  these  degrees  as  a  proper 
means  of  recognizing  each  other,  sur- 
rounded as  th^  were  by  barbarians.  To 
succeed  more  effectually  m  this,  they  made 
use  of  different  signs  and  woitis  for  each 
degree,  so  as  not  only  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  profane  Saracens,  but  to 
designate  the  different  degrees.  These  they 
fix^  at  the  number  of  seven,  in  imitation 
of  the  Grand  Architect,  who  built  the  Uni- 
verse in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh; 
and  also  because  Solomon  was  seven  years 
in  constructing  the  Temple,  which  they  had 
selected  as  the  figurative  basis  of  Masonry. 
Under  the  name  of  Hiram  they  gave  a 
fcdse  application  to  the  Masters,  and  de- 
veloped the  true  secret  of  Masonry  only  to 
the  ni^er  degrees." 


Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Tonplar  origin 
of  Masonry,  which,  mythical  as  it  is,  ihd 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  authority  of 
history,  has  exercised  a  vast  influence  in 
the  fabrication  of  high  decrees  and  the  in- 
vention of  continental  Rites.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  systems  propounded  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  fertile  in  the  con- 
struction of  extravagant  systems,  none  has 
played  so  important  a  part  as  this  in  the 
history  of  Masonry.  Although  the  theory 
is  no  longer  maintamed,  its  effects  are  every- 
where seen  and  felt. 

Templjuis  of  Enf^land*  An  important 
change  in  the  organization  of  Templarism 
in  England  and  Ireland  took  place  in  1873. 
By  it  a  union  took  place  of  the  Grand  Con- 
clave of  Masonic  Knights  Templar  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Grand  Conclave  of  High  Knights 
Templar  of  Ireland  into  one  body,  umer 
the  title  of  the  "Convent  General  of  the 
United  Religious  and  Military  Orders  of 
the  Temple  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  Malta."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statutes  by 
which  the  new  Order  is  to  be  governed,  as 
fldven  by  Sir  Knight  W.  J.  B.  McLeod  Moore, 
Grand  Prior,  in  his  circular  to  the  Pre- 
ceptors of  Canada: 

"1.  The  existing  Grand  Masters  in  the 
Empire  are  to  be  termed  Great  Priors,  and 
Grand  Conclaves  or  Encampments,  Great 
Priories,  under  and  suboroinate  to  one 
Grand  Master,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Order,  and  one  Supreme  Governing  Body, 
the  Convent  General. 

"2.  The  term  Great  is  adopted  instead 
of  Grand,  the  latter  being  a  French  word; 
and  grand  in  English  is  not  ^and  in  French. 
Great  is  the  proper  translation  of  'Magnus' 
and  'Magnus  Supremus.' 

"3.  The  Great  Priories  of  each  nation- 
ality— ^England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
their  dependencies  in  the  Coloniesy-retain 
their  internal  government  and  legislation, 
and  appoint  their  Provincial  Priors,  doing 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supreme 
statutes  of  the  Convent  General. 

"4.  The  title  Masonic  is  not  continued; 
the  Order  being  purely  Christian,  none  but 
Christians  can  be  admitted;  consequently 
it  cannot  be  considered  strictly  as  a  Ma- 
sonic body:  Masonry,  while  inculcating 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  does  not  teach  a  belief  in  one  particular 
creed,  or  imbelief  in  any.  The  connection 
with  Masonry  is,  however,  strengthened  still 
more,  as  a  candidate  must  now  be  two  years 
a  Master  Mason,  in  addition  to  his  qualifi- 
cation as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

"5.  The  titles  Eminent  'Commander* 
and  'Encampment'  have  been  discontinued, 
and  the  original  name  'Preceptor'  and 
'Preceptory'  substituted,  as  also  the  titles 
'Constable'  and  'Marshal'  for  'First'  and 
'Second  Captsdns.'  'Encampment'  is  a 
modem  t«-m,  adopted  probsibly  whoi,  as 
our  traditions  inform  us,  'at  the  suppression 
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of  the  ancient  Military  Order  of  the  Temple, 
some  of  their  number  sou^t  refuge  ana 
held  conclaves  in  the  Masonic  Society,  being 
indep^ident  small  bodies,  without  any  gov- 
erning head.'  'Prior'  is  the  correct  and 
original  title  for  the  head  of  a  langue  or 
nationality,  and  'Preceptor'  for  the  sub- 
ordinate bodies.  The  Preceptories  were  the 
ancient  'Houses'  of  the  Templar  Order; 
'Commander'  and  'Commandenes'  was  the 
title  used  by  the  Order  of  St.  John,  com- 
monly known  as  Knights  of  Malta. 

"6.  The  title  by  which  the  Order  is  now 
known  is  that  (u  'The  United  Religious 
and  Military  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Rhodes, 
and  Malta.'  The  Order  of  the  Temple 
originally  had  no  connection  with  that  of 
Malta  or  Order  of  St.  John;  but  the  com- 
bined title  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
commemoration  of  the  union  which  took 

glace  in  Scotland  with  'The  Temple  and 
[ospital  of  St.  John,'  when  their  lands 
were  in  common,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  our  Order  of  'St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Palestine^  Rhodes,  and  Malta,' 
has  no  connection  with  the  present  Knights 
of  Malta  in  the  Papal  States,  or  of  the 
Protestant  branches  of  the  Order,  the 
lineal  successors  of  the  ancient  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  sixth  or  English  langue  of 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  presided 
over,  in  London,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  The  Order,  when  it  occu- 
pied the  Island  of  Malta  as  a  sovereign 
txxiy,  was  totally  unconnected  with  Free- 
masonry. 

"7.  Honorary  past  rank  is  abolished, 
substituting  the  chivalric  dignities  of  'Grand 
Crosses'  and  'Commanders,'  limited  in 
number,  and  confined  to  Preceptors.  These 
honors  to  be  conferred  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Master,  the  Foimtain  of 
Grace  and  Dignity;  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  create  an  Ghrder  of  Merit,  to  be  conferred 
in  like  manner,  as  a  reward  to  Knights  who 
have  served  the  Order. 

"8.  A  Preceptor  holds  a  d^ee  as  well 
as  rank,  and  will  alwavs  retain  his  rank  and 
privileges  as  long  as  he  belongs  to  a  Pre- 
ceptory. 

''9.  The  abolition  of  honorary  past  rank 
is  not  retrospective,  as  their  rank  and  privi- 
leges are  reserved  to  all  those  who  now  enjoy 
them. 

"10.  The  number  of  officers  entitled  to 
precedence  has  been  reduced  to  seven;  but 
others  may  be  appointed  at  discretion,  who 
do  not,  however,  enjoy  any  precedence. 

"11.  Equerries,  or  serving  brethren,  are 
not  to  receive  the  accolade,  or  use  any  but 
a  brown  habit,  and  shall  not  wear  any  in- 
signia or  jewel:  they  are  to  be  addressed  as 
'ftater,'  not  Sir  Knight.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Order  they  were  not  entitled  to  the 
accolade,  and,  with  the  esquires  and  men- 
at-arms,  wore  a  dark  habit,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Knights,  who  wore  white, 
to  signify  that  they  were  bound  by  their 


vows  to  cast  awav  the  works  of  darkness 
and  lead  a  new  life. 

"12.  The  apron  is  altogether  discon- 
tinued, and  a  few  immaterial  alterations  in 
the  insignia  will  be  duly  regulated  and  pro- 
mulgated: they  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
present,  but  onty  apply  to  future,  members 
of  the  Order.  The  apron  was  of  recent  in- 
troduction, to  accord  with  Masonic  usage: 
but  reflection  will  at  once  show  that,  as  an 
emblem  of  care  and  toil,  it  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate to  a  Military  Order,  whose 
badge  is  the  sword.  A  proposition  to  con- 
fine the  wearing  of  the  star  to  the  Preceptors 
was  negatived;  the  star  and  ribbon  being 
in  fact  as  much  a  part  of  the  ritual  as  of 
the  insi^a  of  the  Order. 

"  13.  From  the  number  of  instances  of 
persons  totally  unfitted  having  obtained 
admission  into  the  Order,  the  qualification 
of  candidates  has  been  increased.  A  dec- 
laration is  now  required,  to  be  signed  by 
every  candidate,  that  he  is  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  addition  to 
being  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  that  he  is  a 
Master  Mason  of  two  years'  standing,  pro- 
fessing the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  and  Un- 
divid^  Trinity,  and  willing  to  submit  to 
the  statutes  and  ordinances,  present  and 
future,  of  the  Order." 

Templmrs  of  Scotland*  The  Statutes  of  the 
Grand  Priory  of  the  Temple  of  Scotland  pre- 
scribe for  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar  in 
that  kingdom  an  organization  very  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  other  countries. 

"The  Religious  and  Military  Order  of 
the  Temple"  in  Scotland  consists  of  two 
classes:  1.  Novice  and  Esquire;  2.  Knight 
Templar.  The  Knights  are  again  divided 
into  four  classes:  1.  Knights  created  by 
Priories;  2.  Knights  elected  from  the  com- 
panions on  memorial  to  the  Grand  Master 
and  Council,  supported  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Priories  to  which  they  belong: 
3.  Knights  Commanders;  4.  Knights  Grand 
Crosses,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

The  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
Order  is  the  Chapter  General,  wmch  con- 
sists of  the  Grand  Officers,  the  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  and  the  Knights  Com- 
manders. One  Chapter  is  held  annually, 
at  which  the  Grand  Master,  if  present,  acts 
as  President.  The  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  James  de  Molay,  March  11th,  is  selected 
as  the  time  of  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
Grand  Officers  are  elected. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  General,  the  affairs  of  the 
Order,  with  the  exception  of  altering  the 
Statutes,  is  entrusted  to  the  Grand  Master's 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  Grand  Officers, 
the  Grand  Priors  of  Foreign  Langues,  and 
the  Knidits  Grand  Crosses. 

The  Grand  Officers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Past  Grand  Masters,  who  remam  so 
for  life,  the  Grand  Master,  who  is  elected 
triennially,  and  the  Grand  Aides-de-Camp, 
who  are  appointed  by  him  and  removed  at 
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his  pleasure,   are   elected   annually.    They 
are  as  follows: 

Grand  Master. 

Past  Grand  Masters, 

Grand  Seneschal, 

Preceptor  and  Grand  Prior  of  Scotland, 

Grana  Constable  and  Mareschal, 

Grand  Admiral, 

Grand  Almoner  or  Hospitaler, 

Grand  Chancellor, 

Grand  Treasurer, 

Grand  Registrar, 

Primate  or  Grand  Prelate, 

Grand  Provost  or  Governor-General, 

Grand  Standard-Bearer  or  Beaucennifer, 

Grand  Bearer  of  the  Vexillum  Belli, 

Grand  Chamberlain, 

Grand  Steward. 

Two  Grand  Aiaes-de-Camp. 

A  Grand  Priory  may  be  instituted  by  the 
Clu^>t^  General  in  any  nation,  colony,  or 
langue,  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  a  Grand  Prior,  who  is  elected  for  life, 
unless  superseded  by  the  Chapter  General. 

A  Priory,  which  is  eouivalent  to  our  Com- 
mander ies,  consists  of  tne  following  officers: 

Prior, 
Subprior, 

Mareschal  or  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Hospitaler  or  Almoner, 
Chancellor, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 

Chaplain  and  Instructor, 
Beaucennifer,  or  Bearer  of  the  Beauseant, 
Bearer  of  the  Red  Cross  Banner,  or  Vez- 
illiun  Belli, 
Chamberlain, 
Two  Aidee-de-Camp. 

The  Chapter  General  or  Grand  Priory 
may  imite  two  or  more  Priories  into  a  Com- 
mandery,  to  be  governed  by  a  Provincial 
Commander,  who  is  elected  by  the  Chapter 
General. 

The  costume  of  the  Knights,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  slight  variations  to  des- 
ignate difference  of  rank,  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  costume. 

Templmr  Statistics.  See  Statiatics  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple. 

Temple*  The  symbolism  of  Speculative 
Masonry  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
temple  building  and  temple  worship,  that 
some  notice  of  Uiese  edifices  seems  necessary. 
The  Hebrews  called  a  temple  beth,  which 
literally  signifies  a  house  or  dwellmg,  and 
finds  its  root  in  a  word  which  signifies  "to 
remain  or  pass  the  night,''  or  heixd,  which 
means  a  palace,  and  comes  from  an  obsolete 
word  signifyinyg  "magnificent."  So  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  two  ideas  in  reference 
to  a  temple.  When  they  called  it  heth 
Jehovahf  or  the  "house  of  Jehovah"  they 
referred  to  the  continued  presence  of  God  in 
it;  and  when  thev  called  it  heccd  Jevohahf  or 
the  "palace  of  Jehovah,"  they  referred  to 


the  splendor  of  the  edifice  which  was  sdected 
as  his  residence.  The  Hebrew  idea  was 
undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian^ 
where  the  same  hieroglyphic  CD  I  signified 
both  a  house  and  a  temple.  Thus,  from 
an  inscription  at  Phiks,  CnampoUion  {Did. 
Epyvtienne)  cites  the  sentence,  "Me  has  made 
his  aevotions  in  the  house  of  his  mother  Isis." 

The  classical  idea  was  more  abstract  and 
philosophical.  The  Latin  word  templum 
comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  cut 
off,"  thus  referring  to  any  space,  ^diether 
open  or  occupied  by  a  building,  whidi  was 
cut  off,  or  separated  for  a  sa^ed  purpose, 
from  tne  surrounding  profane  ground.  The 
word  properly  denoted  a  sacml  enclosurt 
where  the  omens  were  observed  by  the 
augurs.  Hence  Varro  {De  Linq.  Lot,,  vL, 
81)  defines  a  temple  to  be  "a  place  for  au- 
guries and  auspices."  As  the  same  prac- 
tise of  worshipmg  under  the  sky  in  open 
places  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations, 
we  might  deduce  from  these  facts  that  the 
temple  of  the  sky  was  the  Aryan  idea,  and 
the  temple  of  the  house  the  Semitic.  It  Is 
true,  that  afterward,  the  augurs  having  for 
their  own  convenience  erected  a  tent  within 
the  enclosure  where  thev  made  their  ob- 
servations, or,  literaUy,  their  corUemjjiatume, 
this  in  time  gave  nse  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  to  permanent  edifices  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews. 

Masonry  has  derived  its  temple  symbol- 
ism, as  it  has  almost  all  its  symbolic  ideas, 
from  the  Hebrew  type,  and  thus  makes  the 
temple  the  symbol  of  a  Lodge.  But  of  the 
Roman  temple  worship  it  has  not  been  neg- 
lectful, and  has  borrowed  from  it  one  o£ 
the  most  significant  and  important  words 
in  its  vocabulary.  The  Latin  word  speador 
means  to  observe,  to  look  around.  When 
the  augur,  standing  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  nis  open  temple  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  that  from 
it  he  might  deduce  his  auspices  of  good  or 
bad  fortune,  he  was  said,  apecidari,  to  ^)eo- 
ulate.  Hence  the  word  came  at  length  to 
denote,  like  contemplate  from  temphmtf  an 
investigation  of  sacred  things,  and  thus  we 
ffot  into  our  technical  language  the  title  oi 
"Speculative  Masonry,"  as  distinguishc^d 
by  its  religious  design  from  Operative  or 
Practical  Masonry,  which  is  devoted  to 
more  material  objects.  The  Eotftian 
Tbmflb  was  the  real  archetype  of  the  Mo- 
saic tabernacle,  as  that  was  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  The  direction  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple  was  usually  from  east  to  west, 
the  entrance  being  at  the  east.  It  was  a 
quadrangular  buildii^,  much  longer  than 
its  width,  and  was  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  a  sacred  enclosure.  The  ap- 
proach through  this  enclosure  to  the  temple 
proper  was  frecpiently  by  a  double  row  of 
sphinxes.  In  front  of  the  entrance  were 
a  pair  of  tall  obelisks,  which  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  two  pillars  at  the  porch 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  temple  was  di- 
vided into  a  spacious  hall,  the  sanctuary 
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where  the  fij^eat  body  of  the  worshipers 
assembled.  Beyond  it,  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity, was  the  cell  or  sekos,  equivalent  to 
tiie  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  the 
priests  only  entered  {  and  in  the  remotest 
part,  behind  a  curtam,  M)peared  the  image 
of  the  god  seated  on  his  shnne,  or  the  sacred 
animal  which  represented  him. 

Grecian  Temples,  like  the  Ee^tian 
and  the  Hebrew,  were  placed  within  an 
enclosure,  which  was  separated  from  the 
profane  land  aroimd  it,  m  early  times,  by 
ropes,  but  afterward  by  a  wall.  The  temple 
was  usually  quadrangular,  althou^  some 
were  circular  in  form.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  9p6yefOf,  porch  or  vestibule, 
and  the  ydos,  or  cell.  In  this  latter  part 
the  statue  of  the  god  was  placed,  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade.  In  temples  connected 
with  the  mysteries,  the  cell  was  called  the 
iBvTw  (Lat.  adytvm)^  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiates  had  access;  and  we 
learn  from  Pausanias  that  various  stories 
were  redated  of  calamities  that  had  befallen 
persons  who  had  unlawfully  ventured  to 
cross  the  threshold.  Vitruvius  says  that 
the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was  alwa3rs 
toward  the  west;  but  this  statement  is 
contradicted  by  the  appearance  of  the  temples 
stiU  partly  existing  m  Attica,  Ionia,  and 
Sicily. 

Roman  Temples,  after  they  emerged 
from  their  primitive  simplicity,  were  con- 
structed much  upon  the  model  of  the  Grecian. 
There  were  the  same  vestibule  and  oells, 
or  adytum,  borrowed,  as  with  the  Greeks, 
from  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place  of 
the  E^^ptians.  Vitruvius  says  that  the 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  if  possible, 
to  the  west,  so  that  the  worshipers,  when 
thc^  offerea  prayers  or  sacrifices,  might 
look  toward  the  east;  but  this  rule  was  not 
always  observed. 

It  thus  appears,  notwithstanding  what 
Montfaucon  (Anit^.,  ii.,  1.  ii.,  ch.  2)  says  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Egyptian  form  of  a 
temple  wss  the  type  from  which  other  na- 
tions borrowed  their  idea. 

This  Egyptian  form  of  a  temple  was  bor- 
rowed by  tne  Jews,  and  with  some  modifi- 
cations adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whence  it  passed  over  into  modem  Europe. 
The  idea  of  a  separation  into  a  holy  ana  a 
most  holy  place  has  everywhere  b^n  pre- 
served. The  same  idea  is  maintained  in 
the  construction  of  Masonic  Lodges,  which 
are  but  imitations,  in  spirit,  of  the  ancient 
temples.  But  there  has  been  a  transposi- 
tion of  parts,  the  most  holy  place,  which 
with  the  Eg3rptian8  and  the  Jews  was  in  the 
west,  being  placed  in  Lodges  in  the  east. 

Templet  Grand  Commander  of  the. 
(Orand  Commandeur  du  Temple,)  The  Fifty- 
ei|dith  Decree  of  the  collection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  France.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  Knight  Commander  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Temple  of  Eiekl^.  An  ideal  temple  seen 
by  the  prophet  Egekiel,  in  the  twenty-fifth 


year  of  the  captivity,  while  residing  in 
Babylon.  It  is  suppoised  by  Cahnet,  that 
the  description  given  by  the  prophet  was 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  he 
must  have  seen  before  its  destruction.  But 
an  examination  of  its  admeasurements  will 
show  that  this  could  not  have  heea  the  fact, 
and  that  the  whole  area  of  Jerusalem  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  contain  a  building 
of  its  magnitude.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Ferguson 
observes  {Smith  DidX  the  description,  not- 
withstanding its  ideal  character,  is  curious, 
as  showing  what  were  the  aspirations  of  the 
Jews  in  that  direction,  and  how  different 
they  were  from  those  of  other  nations;  and 
also  because  it  influenced  Herod  to  some 
extent  in  his  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
ZerubbabeL  Between  the  visionary  temple 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  symbolic  city  of  the  New 
Jerusidem,  as  descnbed  by  the  Evangelist, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance,  and  hence  it 
finds  a  place  among  the  symbols  in  the 
Apocalyptic  degrees.  But  with  Symbohc 
or  with  Royal  Arch  Masonry  it  nas  no 
connection. 

Temple  of  Herod.  This  was  not  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  temple,  but  only  a  res- 
toration and  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
second,  which  had  been  built  by  Zerubbabel. 
To  the  Christian  Mason  it  is  interesting, 
even  more  than  that  of  Solomon^  because 
it  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministrations, 
and  was  the  temple  from  which  the  £[nigbta 
Templar  derived  their  name.  It  was  begun 
by  Herod  7  b.o.  finished  a.d.  4,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70,  having 
subsisted  only  seventynaeven  years. 

Temple  of  Solomon.  The  first  Temple  of 
the  Jews  was  called  hecal  Jehovah  or  heth 
Jehovah,  the  palace  or  the  house  of  Jdiovah, 
to  indicate  its  splendor  and  magnificence, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  perpetual 
dwelling-place  of  the  Lord.  It  was  King 
David  who  first  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  nomadic  tabernacle  a  permanent  place 
of  worship  for  his  people;  out  althou^  he 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
even  collected  many  of  the  materials,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  commence  the  under- 
taking, and  the  execution  of  the  task  was 
left  to  his  son  and  successor,  Solomon. 

Accordingly,  that  monarch  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  1012  B.C.,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  and  ally,  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  completed  it  in  about  seven  years  and 
a  half,  dedicating  it  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  in  1004  b.c.  This  was  the 
year  of  the  world  3000,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology;  and  althougii  there  has 
been  much  difference  among  dironologists 
in  relation  to  the  precise  date,  this  is  the 
one  that  has  been  generally  accepted,  and 
it  is  therefore  adopted  by  Masons  in  their 
calculations  of  different  epochs. 

The  Temple  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  one 
of  the  eminences  of  the  ridge  which  was 
known  as  Mount  Zion,  and  which  was 
originally  the  property  of  Oman  the  Jebusitey 
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who  used  it  as  a  threshing-floor,  and  from 
whom  it  was  piirchased  by  David  for  the 
puroose  of  erecting  an  altar  on  it. 

'Ae  Temple  retained  its  original  splendor 
for  only  thirty-three  years.  In  the  year  of 
the  world  3033,  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt, 
having  made  war  upon  Kehoboam,  King  of 
Judahy  took  Jerusalem,  and  earned  away 
the  choicest  treasures.  From  that  time  to 
the  period  of  its  final  destruction,  the  history 
of  the  Temple  is  but  a  history  of  alternate 

Sioliations  and  repairs,  of  profanations  to 
olatry  and  subsequent  restorations  to  the 
purity  of  worship.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Shishak,  Joash, 
King  of  Judah,  collected  silver  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple,  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
condition  in  the  vear  of  the  world  3148.  In 
the  year  3264,  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  robbed 
the  Temple  of  its  riches,  and  ^ve  them  to 
Ti^lath-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  who  had 
united  with  him  in  a  war  against  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Damascus.  Ahas  also  pro- 
faned the  Temple  bv  the  worship  of  idols. 
In  3276,  Hezekukh,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaz,  repaired  the  portions  of  the  Temple 
which  his  father  had  destroved,  and  restored 
the  pure  worship.  But  fifteen  years  after 
he  was  compelled  to  give  the  treasures  of  the 
Tonple  as  a  ransom  to  Sennacherib,  King 
of  Assyria,  who  had  invaded  the  land  ol 
JudsLh.  But  Hezekiah  is  supposed,  after 
his  enemy  had  retired,  to  have  restored  the 
Temple. 

Manasseh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Heze- 
kiah, fell  away  to  the  worship  of  Sabianism, 
and  desecrated  the  Temple  in  3306  by  setting 
up  altars  to  the  host  of  heaven.  Manasseh 
was  then  conquered  by  the  King  of  Babylon, 
who  in  3328  carried  him  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
But  subsequently  repenting  of  his  sins  he  was 
released  from  captivity,  and  having  returned 
to  Jerusalem  he  destroyed  the  idols,  and 
restored  the  altar  of  Dumt-offerinm.  In 
3380,  Josiah,  who  was  then  King  of  Judah, 
devoted  his  efforts  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  portions  of  which  had  been  de- 
moli^ed  or  neglected  by  his  predecessors, 
and  replaced  the  ark  in  the  sanctuary.  In 
3398,  m  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Chaldea,  carried  a  part  of 
the  sacred  vessels  to  Babylon.  Seven  years 
afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Jechoniah,  he 
took  away  another  portion;  and  finally,  in 
3416.  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah^  he  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  enturely  destro^red  the  Temple,  and 
carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  captives  to 
Babvlon. 

The  Temple  was  originally  built  on  a 
very  hard  rock,  encompassed  with  frightful 
precipices.  The  foundations  were  laid  very 
deep,  with  immense  labor  and  expense.  It 
was  surroimded  with  a  wall  of  great  height, 
exceeding  in  the  lowest  part  four  himdrea 
and  fifty  feet,  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble. 

The  body  of  the  Temple  was  in  size 
much    leas   than   many   a   modem    parish 
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church,  for  its  length  was  but  ninety  feet,  or. 
including  the  porch,  one  hundred  and  five,  ana 
its  width  but  thirty.  It 
was  its  outer  court,  its  nu- 
merous terraces,  and  the 
magnificenceof  its  external 
and  internal  decorations, 
together  with  its  elevated 
position  above  the  sur- 
rounding dwellings  which 
produced  that  splendor  of 
appearance  that  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  it,  and  gives  a 
color  of  probability  to  the 
legend  tnat  tells  us  how 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when 
it  first  broke  upon  her 
view,  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion, ''A  most  excellent 
master  must  have  done 
this!" 

The  Temple  itself, 
which  consisted  of  the 
porch,  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the 
edifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  It  was  surrounded 
with  spacious  courts,  and  the  whole  structure 
occupied  at  least  half  a  mile  in  circumfe]> 
ence.  Upon  passing  through  the  outer 
wall,  you  came  to  the  first  court,  called  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  because  tne  Gentiles 
were  admitted  into  it,  but  were  prohibit^ 
from  passing  farther.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above 
wnich  were  galleries  or  apartments,  sup- 
ported by  pillcu:s  of  white  inarble. 

Passing  through  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 

Centered  the  court  of  Hie  children  ot 
el,  which  was  separated  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  and  an  ascent  of  fifte^  steps,  into 
two  divisions,  the  out^  one  being  occupied 
bv  the  women,  and  the  inner  by  the  men. 
Here  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
daily  for  the  purposes  of  prayer. 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  wall  one  cuolt  in 
height,  was  the  court  of  the  priests.  In 
the  center  of  this  court  was  tne  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  to  which  the  people  brought 
their  oblations  and  sacrifices,  but  none  but 
the  priests  were  permitted  to  enter  it. 

From  this  court,  twelve  steps  ascended  to 
the  Temple,  strictly  so  called,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  divided  into  three 

Sarts,  the  porch,   the  sanctuary,  and  the 
[oly  of  Holies. 

Tne  POBCH  of  the  Temple  was  twenty 
cubits  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
At  its  entrance  was  a  gate  made  entirely  of 
Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal 
known  to  tlie  ancients.  Beside  this  gate 
there  were  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boas, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Hiram 
Abif,  the  architect  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
had  sent  to  Solomon. 

Prom  the  porch  you  entered  the  banctu- 
ABT  by  a  portal,  which,  instead  of  folding 
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doorSy  was  furnished  with  a  magnificent 
yeil  of  many  colors,  which  mystically  rep- 
resented the  universe.  The  breadth  of  the 
sanctuary  was  twenty  cubits,  and  its  length 
forty,  or  just  twice  that  of  the  porch  and 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  occupied,  therefore, 
one-half  of  the  bodv  of  the  Temple.  In 
the  sanctuary  were  placed  the  various  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  daily  worship  of  the 
Temple^  such  as  the  altar  of  incense,  on 
whicn  mcense  was  daily  burnt  by  the  offi- 
ciating priest;  the  ten  golden  candlesticks; 
and  the  ten  tables  on  which  the  offerings 
were  laid  previous  to  the  sacrifice. 

Thb  Holt  of  Holies,  or  innermost 
chamber,  was  separated  from  the  sanctuary 
b^r  doors  of  olive,  richly  sculptured  and  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  covered  with  veils  of  blue, 
purple^  scarlet,  and  the  finest  linen.  The 
size  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  porch,  namely,  twentv  cubits 
square.  It  contained  the  Ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  had  been  transferred  into  it 
from  the  tabernacle,  with  its  overshadow- 
ing Cherubim  and  its  mercy-seat.  Into 
the  most  sacred  place,  the  high  priest  alone 
could  enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  on 
the  day  of  atonement. 

The  Temple,  thus  constructecL  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  world.  For  its  erec- 
tion, David  had  collected  more  than  four 
thousand  millions  of  doUars,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  men 
were  engaged  in  building  it  for  more  than 
seven  years;  and  after  its  completion  it 
was  dedicated  by  Solomon  with  solemn 
prajer  and  seven  days  of  feasting:  during 
which  a  peace-offering  of  twenty  thousand 
oxen  and  six  times  that  number  of  sheep 
was  made,  to  consume  which  the  holy  fire 
came  down  from  heaven. 

In  Masonry,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  has 
played  a  most  important  part.  Time  was 
when  every  Masonic  writer  subscribed  with 
unhesitating  faith  to  the  theory  that  Ma- 
sonry was  there  first  organized;  that  there 
Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  Hiram  Abif 
presided  as  Grand  Masters  over  the  Lodges 
which  ihey  had  established;  that  there  the 
SymboUc  de^ees  were  instituted  and  sys- 
tems of  initiation  were  invented;  and  that 
from  that  period  to  the  present  Masonry 
has  passed  down  the  stream  of  Time  in  un- 
broken succession  and  unaltered  form.  But 
the  modem  method  of  reading  Masonic 
history  has  swept  away  this  edifice  of  imagi- 
nation with  as  unsparing  a  hand,  and  as 
effectual  a  power,  as  those  with  which  the 
Babylonian  king  demolished  the  structure 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  No  writer 
who  values  his  reputation  as  a  critical  his- 
torian would  now  attempt  to  defend  this 
theory.  Yet  it  has  done  its  work.  During 
the  long  period  in  which  the  hypotJsesis 
was  accepted  as  a  fact,  its  influence  was 
being  exerted  in  molding  the  Masonic  or- 
ganizations into  a  form  closely  connected 
with  all  the  events  and  characteristics  of 
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the  Solomonic  Temple.  So  that  now  almost 
all  the  Symbolism  of  Freemasonry  rests 
upon  or  is  derived  from  the  ''House  of  Uie 
Lord"  at  Jerusalem.  So  closely  are  the 
two  connected,  that  to  attempt  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  would  be  fatal  to  the 
further  existence  of  Masonry.  Each  Lodge 
is  and  must  be  a  svmbol  of  the  Jewish  Temple: 
each  Master  in  the  chair  a  representative  ot 
the  Jewish  king;  and  every  Mason  a  person, 
ation  of  the  Jewish  workman. 

Thus  must  it  ever  be  while  Masonry  en- 
dures. We  must  receive  the  myths  and 
legends  that  connect  it  with  the  Temple,  not 
indeed  as  historic  facts,  but  as  allegories; 
not  as  events  that  have  really  transpired, 
but  as  symbols;  and  must  accept  these  alle- 
gories and  these  symbols  for  what  tibeir 
mventors  really  meant  that  they  should  be 
— ^the  foimdations  of  a  science  of  morality. 

Temple  of  ZerubbabeL  For  the  fifty-two 
years  that  succeeded  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem bv  Nebuchadnezzai  that  city  saw 
nothuig  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  Temple. 
But  in  the  year  of  the  world  3468  and  536 
B.C.,  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  Forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  liberated  cap- 
tives returned  imder  the  guidance  of  Joshua, 
the  High  Priest.  Zerubbaubel,  the  Ftince  or 
Governor,  and  Ha^ai,  the  Scribe,  aod  one 
year  after  they  laid  the  foundaticms  of  the 
second  Temple.  They  were,  howevw,  much 
disturbed  in  their  labors  by  the  Samaritans, 
whose  offer  to  unite  with  them  in  the  build- 
ing they  had  rejected.  Artaxerxes,  known  in 
profane  historv  as  Cambyses,  having  succeed- 
ed C3TUS  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  forbade  ihe 
Jews  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  the  Tem- 
ple remained  in  an  unfinished  state  until  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes  and  the  succession  of 
Darius  to  the  throne.  As  in  early  life  there 
had  been  a  great  intimacy  between  this  sov- 
ereign and  Zenibbabel,  Uie  latter  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
monarch  to  resume  the  labor.  Zenibbabel 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  notwithstanding 
some  further  delays,  consequent  upon  ^e 
enmity  of  the  neighboring  nations,  the  second 
Temple,  or,  as  it  may  be  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  first^  the  Temple  of  Zenib- 
babel, was  completed  m  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  515  B.C.,  and  just  twenty 
years  after  its  commencement.  It  was  then 
dedicated  with  all  the  solemnities  Uiat  ac- 
companied the  dedication  of  the  first. 

The  general  plan  of  this  second  Temple 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  first.  But  it  ex- 
ceeded it  in  almost  every  dimension  by  one- 
third.  The  decorations  of  gold  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  first  Temple  must  have  far 
surpassed  those  bestowed  upon  the  second, 
for  we  are  told  by  Josephus  (AnHq^  xi. ,  4) 
that  "the  Priests  and  Invites  and  fSlders  of 
families  were  disconsolate  at  seeing  how  mudi 
more  sumptuous  the  old  Temple  was  than 
the  one  which,  on  account  of  their  pov- 
^ty,  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect." 
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The  Jews  also  say  that  there  were  five 
thinoi  wanting  in  the  second  Temple  whioh 
had  been  in  the  first,  namely,  the  Ark,  the 
Urim  and  Thonmiim,  the  fire  from  heaven, 
the  Divine  preeenoe  or  cloud  of  glory,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  power  of  miracles. 

Such  are  the  most  important  events  that  re- 
late to  the  construction  of  this  second  Temple. 
But  there  is  a  Masonic  legend  connected  with 
it  which,  though  it  may  have  no  historical 
foundation,  is  yet  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  Temple  system  of  Masonry,  that  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be  recounted.  It  was,  says 
the  l^end,  while  the  workmen  were  enga^^ed 
in  mAKing  the  necessarv  excavations  for  laymg 
the  founaation,  and  while  numbers  continuea 
to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  that 
three  worn  and  weary  sojourners,  after  plod- 
ding on  foot  over  the  rough  and  devious  roads 
between  the  two  cities,  offered  themselves  to 
the  Qrand  Council  as  willing  participants  in 
the  labor  of  erection.  Who  these  scnoumers 
were,  we  have  no  historical  means  of  discov- 
ering; but  there  is  a  Masonic  tradition  (en- 
titled^perhi^,  to  but  Uttle  weight)  that  tney 
were  Hanamah,  Mishael,  and  Asariah,  three 
holy  men,  who  are  better  known  to  general 
readers  by  their  Chaldaic  names  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  as  having  been 
miraculously  preserved  from  the  fiery  furnace 
of  Nebuch  dnezsar. 

Their  se«  vices  were  accepted,  and  from  their 
diligent  luoors  resulted  that  important  dis- 
covery, the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of 
whioh  constitute  the  great  end  and  design  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

As  the  symbolism  of  the  first  or  Solomonic 
Temple  is  connected  with  and  refers  entirelv 
to  the  Symbolic  degrees,  so  that  of  the  second, 
or  Temple  of  2ierubbabd.  forms  the  basis  of 
;ne  Royal  Arch  in  the  York  and  American 
Rites,  and  of  several  high  degrees  in  other 
Rites. 

Temple,  Or4er  of  the.  When  the  Knights 
Templar  had,  on  accoimt  of  their  power  and 
wealth,  excited  the  fears  and  the  cupidity  of 
Pope  Clement  V.,  and  King  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
France,  the  Order  was  soon  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  combined  animosity  of  a  spiritual 
and  a  temporal  sovereign,  neither  of  whom  was 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  honor 
or  a  dictate  of  conscience.  The  melancholy 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Knights,  and  of 
the  dissolution  of  their  Order,  forms  a  dis- 
graceful record,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century  begins. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  in  the  year  1314,  and 
in  the  refined  city  of  Paris,  James  de  Molay. 
the  last  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar, 
testified  at  the  stake  his  fideUty  to  his  vows; 
and  eleven  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion were  terminated,  not  by  the  sword  of  a 
Saracen,  but  by  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  a 
CathoUc  pope  and  a  Christian  king. 

The  manufacturers  of  Masonic  legends  have 
found  in  the  death  of  de  Molay  and  toe  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Templars  a  fertile  source 
from  whioh  to  draw  matenals  for  their  fanciful 


theories  and  surreptitious  documents.  Amcmff 
these  lep;enda  there  was,  for  instance,  one  whi£ 
maintained  that  during  his  captivity  in  the 
Bastile  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  es- 
tablished four  Chiefs  of  the  Order  in  the  north, 
the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west  of  Europe, 
whose  seats  of  «)vemment  were  respectively 
at  Stockholm,  Naples,  Paris,  and  Eoinbiu^h. 
Another  invention  of  these  Masonic  specma- 
tors  was  the  forgery  of  that  document  so  well 
known  as  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  take  notice.  Previously, 
however,  to  any  consideration  of  this  docu- 
ment, I  must  auvert  to  the  condition  of  the 
Templar  Order  in  Portugal,  because  there  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  society 
there  organized  and  the  OnnsR  of  the  Tbhplb 
in  France,  which  is  more  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

Surprising  as  it  may  impear,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  the  Templars  did  not  receive 
that  check  in  Portugal  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  France,  in  En^and,  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  thev 
were  there  maintained  by  King  Denis  in  all 
their  rights  and  privileges;  and  although  com- 
pelled, oy  a  biul  of  Clement  V.,  to  change 
their  names  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  Christ, 
they  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  and  to  wear  the  same  costume  as  their 
predecessors,  excepting  the  slight  addition  of 
placing  a  white  Latin  cross  in  the  center  of  the 
usual  red  one  of  the  ancient  Order;  and  in  the 
decree  of  establishment  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  king,  in  creating  this  new 
Order,  intended  only  to  effect  a  reform  in  that 
of  the  Templars.  In  1420,  John  I.,  of  Portu- 
gal, gave  the  Knights  of  Christ  the  control  of 
the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  the  Indies,  and 
succeeding  monarchs  granted  them  the  pro- 
prietorship of  all  coimtries  which  they  nught 
discover,  reserving,  of  course,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty.  In  process  of  tune 
the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Order  became 
so  great,  that  the  kings  of  Portugal  found  it 
expedient  to  reduce  their  rights  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  but  the  Order  itself  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  existence,  the  Grand 
Mastership,  however,  being  for  the  future 
vested  in  the  sovereign. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  investigate  under- 
standingly  the  nistory  of  the  Charter  of  Lar- 
menius, and  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  which  was  founded  on  the  assimied  au- 
thenticity of  that  document.  The  writings  oi 
Thory,  of  Ragon,  and  of  ClaveL  with  the  pass- 
ing remarks  of  a  few  other  M^asonic  writers, 
wm  furnish  us  with  abundant  materials  for 
this  narrative,  interesting  to  all  Freemasons, 
but  more  especially  so  to  Masonic  Knights 
Templar. 

In  the  year  1682,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  hcentious  society  was  estfli)lished  by 
several  young  noblemen,  which  took  the  name 
of  "La  Petite  Resurrection  des  TempUers," 
or  "The  LitOe  Resurrection  of  the  Templars  J' 
The  members  wore  concealed  upon  their  shirts 
a  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  which 
was  embossed  the  figure  of  a  man  trampling  on 
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a  woman,  who  lav  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The 
emblematic  signincation  of  this  symbol  was,  it 
is  apparent,  as  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
man  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  condition  and 
claims  of  woman^  and  the  king,  having  been 
informed  of  the  mfamous  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  the  meetings,  dissolved  the  so- 
ciet}r  (which  it  was  said  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
itiating the  dauphin);  caused  its  leader,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  be  ignominioxisly  pim- 
ished,  and  banished  the  members  from  the 
court ;  the  heaviest  penaltv  that,  in  those  days 
of  servile  submission  to  the  throne,  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  courtier. 

In  1705,  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  was  subse- 
(luently  the  r^nt  of  France  diuing  the  minor- 
ity of  Louis  XY.,  collected  together  l^e  rem- 
nants of  this  society,  which  stiU  secretly 
existed,  but  had  changed  its  object  from  a 
licentious  to  one  of  a  political  character.  He 
caused  new  statutes  to  be  constructed;  and 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  by  name  Father  Bonani, 
who  was  a  learned  antiquary  and  an  excellent 
designer,  fabricated  the  document  now  known 
as  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  and  thus  pre- 
tended to  attach  the  new  society  to  the  ancient 
Order  of  the  Templars. 

As  this  charter  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
those  forged  documents  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  Freexnaaonrf  unfortunately  abounds,  a 
luU  description  of  it  here  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  theorv  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
accomplice  Bonani  was  (and  the  theory  is  stiU 
maintained  by  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at 
Paris)  that  when  James  de  Molay  was  about 
to  suffer  at  the  stake,  he  sent  for  Larmenius, 
and  in  prison,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  such  of  his  knights  as  were  present, 
appointed  him  his  successor,  with  the  risht  of 
making  a  similar  appointment  before  his  death . 
On  the  demise  of  ae  Molay,  Larmenius  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  office  of  Grand  Master,  and 
ten  years  after  issued  this  charter,  transmit- 
ting his  authority  to  Theobaldus  Alexan- 
drinus,  by  whom  it  was  in  like  manner  trans- 
mitted tmx>ugh  a  long  line  of  Grand  Masters, 
until  in  1705  it  reached  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  list 
was  subsequently  continued  to  a  later  period. 

The  signatures  of  all  these  Grand  Masters 
are  affixed  to  the  charter,  which  is  beautifully 
executed  on  parchment,  illuminated  in  the 
choicest  style  of  Medieval  chirography,  and 
composed  m  the  Latin  language,  out  written 
in  the  Templar  cipher.  From  the  copy  of  the 
document  given  oy  Thory  in  Ina  Ada  Lato- 
morum  (ii.,  145),  I  make  the  following  transla- 
tion: 

"I,  Brother  John  Mark  Larmenius,  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  secret  de- 
cree of  the  most  venerable  and  holy  martyr, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Soldiery  of  the  Tem- 

Ele,  (to  whom  be  honor  and  glory,)  confirmed 
y  the  common  coimcil  of  the  brethren,  being 
endowed  with  the  Supreme  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  whole  Order  of  the  Temple,  to  every  one 
who  shall  see  these  letters  decretal  thrice 
greeting: 


"Be  it  known  to  all,  both  present  and  to 
come,  that  the  failure  of  my  strength,  on  ao 
coiint  of  extreme  age,  my  poverty,  and  the 
weight  of  government  bemg  well  considered, 
I,  the  aforesaid  hmnble  Master  of  the  Soldiery 
of  the  Temple,  have  determined,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  Order,  the  brethren,  and  the  stat- 
utes, to  resign  the  Grand  Mastership  into 
stronger  hands. 

"(>n  which  account,  God  helping,  and  with 
the  consent  of  a  Supreme  Convention  of 
Knights.  I  have  conferred,  and  by  this  present 
decree  do  conf^  for  life,  the  authority  and 
prerogatives  of  Grrand  Master  of  the  Oraer  of 
the  Temple  upon  the  Eminent  Commander 
and  very  dear  brother,  Francis  Thomas  Theo- 
bald Aiexandrinus,  with  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  time  and  circimistances,  of  conferring 
the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  and  the  supreme  authority  upon  an- 
other brother,  most  eminent  for  the  nobility 
of  his  education  and  talent  and  decorum  of  his 
manners:  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  perpetual  succession  of  Grand 
Masters,  an  umnt^rupted  series  of  successors, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  statutes.  Neverthe- 
less. I  conmiand  that  the  Grand  Mastership 
shall  not  be  transmitted  without  the  consent 
of  a  general  convention  of  the  fellow-soldiers 
of  the  Temple,  as  often  as  that  Supreme  Con- 
vention desures  to  be  convened ;  and,  matters 
being  thus  conducted,  the  successor  shall  be 
elected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  knights. 

"But,  lest  the  powers  of  the  supreme  office 
should  lall  into  decay,  now  and  for  ever  let 
there  be  four  Vicars  of  the  Grand  Master,  pos- 
sessing supreme  power,  eminence,  and  author- 
ity over  the  whole  Order,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Master;  which 
Vicars  of  the  Grand  Masters  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  the  elders^according  to  the  order 
of  their  profession.  Which  is  decreed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  wish, 
conunended  to  me  and  to  the  brethren  by  oiu* 
most  venerable  and  most  blessed  Master,  the 
martyr,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory.    Amen. 

"Finally,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  a 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  brethren,  and  by 
the  supreme  authority  to  me  conunitted,  I  will, 
declare,  and  conmiand  that  the  Scottish  Tem- 
plars, as  deserters  from  the  Ch*der,  are  to  be 
accursed,  and  that  they  and  the  brethren  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  (upon  whom  may  God 
have  mercy,)  as  spoUators  of  the  domains  of 
our  soldiery,  are  now  and  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Temple. 

"I  have  therefore  established  signs,  un- 
known to  our  false  brethren,  and  not  to  be 
known  by  them,  to  be  ondly  communicated 
to  our  fellow-eolaiers,  and  in  which  way  I  have 
already  been  pleased  to  communicate  them  in 
the  Supreme  Convention. 

"  But  these  signs  are  only  to  be  made  known 
after  due  profession  and  km'ghtly  consecra- 
tion, according  to  the  statutes,  rites,  and 
usages  of  the  Tellow-soldiery  of  the  Temple, 
transmitted  by  me  to  the  above-named  E&oi- 
nent  Commander  as  they  were  delivered  into 
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my  hands  by  the  venerable  and  most  holy 
martyr,  our  Grand  Master,  to  whom  be  honor 
and  ^ory.  Let  it  be  done  as  I  have  said.  So 
mote  it  be.    Amen. 

''I,  John  Mark  Larmenius,  have  done  this 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  1324. 

'*!,  Francis  Thomas  Theobalaus  Alexan- 
drinus,  God  helping,  have  accepted  the  Grand 
Mastership,  1324/^ 

And  then  follow  the  acceptances  and  si^ 
natures  of  twenty-two  succeeding  Grand  Mas- 
ters— ^the  last,  Bernard  Raymimd  Fabr^, 
under  the  date  of  1804.* 

The  society,  thus  organized  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1705,  under  this  Charter,  which  pur- 
ported to  contain  the  signatures  manu  propria 
of  eighteen  Grand  Masters  in  regular  succes- 
sion, conmiencing  with  Larmenius  and  ending 
with  himself,  attempted  to  obtain  a  recogm- 
tion  by  the  Order  of  Christ,  which  we  have 
a]read}r  said  was  established  in  Portugal  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Templars, 
and  of  which  King  John  V.  was  at  that  time 
the  Grand  Master.  For  this  purpose  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ordered  two  of  his  members  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  there  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Order  of  Christ.  The  king 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  Don  Luis 
de  Cunha,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  upon 
whose  report  he  gave  orders  for  the  anest 
of  the  two  French  Templars.  One  of  them 
escaped  to  Gibraltar;  but  the  other,  less  for- 
tunate, after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years, 
was  banished  to  Angola,  in  Africa,  where  he 
died. 

The  society,  however,  continued  secretly 
to  exist  for  many  years  in  France,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  same  which, 
m  1789)  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Societi 
d^Aloyau,  a  title  which  might  be  translated 
into  English  as  the  "Society  of  the  Sirloin" — 
a  name  much  more  appropriate  to  a  club  of 
hom  vivanta  than  to  an  association  of  knights. 
The  members  of  this  society  were  dispers^  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Duke 
of  Casse  Brissac,  who  was  massacred  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1792j  bein^  its  Grand  Master  at  the 
period  of  its  dispersion.  Thor^  says  that  the 
members  of  this  association  claimed  to  be  the 
successors  of  the  Templars,  and  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  then*  charters. 

A  certain  Bro.  Lodru,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  learned  Nicholas  Philip  Ledru,  was  the 
physician  of  Casse  Brissac.  On  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  and  the  sale  of  his  property, 
Ledru  purchased  a  piece  of  furniture,  probably 
an  escntoire,  in  which  was  concealed  the  cele- 
brated Charter  of  Larmenius,  the  manuscript 
statutes  of  1705,  and  the  journal  of  proceed- 

*After  having  disappeared  for  many  years, 
the  original  of  this  Charter  was  redisoovered 
and  purchased  by  Bro.  F.  J.  W.  Crowe,  of  Chi- 
chester, Ensland,  who  thought  it  too  important 
and  valuable  to  remain  in  private  hands,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Priory 
of  England.  A  transcript  of  the  document, 
differing  slightly  from  that  given  above,  has 
been  published  by  Bro.  Crowe  in  An  Qitaiuor 
Coronaiorum,  vol.  24.  [E.  L.  H.] 


ings  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Clave!  says 
that  about  the  year  1804,  Ledru  showed  these 
articles  to  two  of  his  friends— de  Saintot  and 
Fabr6  Palaprat;  the  latter  of  whom  had  for- 
merly been  an  ecclesiastic.  The  sight  of 
these  documents  suggested  to  them  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  They 
proposed  to  constitute  Ledru  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  nominated 
Claudius  Matheus  Radix  de  Chevillon  for  the 
office,  who  would  accept  it  only  under  the  title 
of  Vicar;  and  he  is  inscribed  as  such  on  the 
list  attached  to  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  his 
name  immediately  following  that  of  Casse 
Brissac,  who  is  recorded  as  the  last  Grand 
Master. 

These  four  restorers  of  the  Order  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  to 
place  it  under  the  patronage  of  some  dis- 
tinguished personage;  and  ^ile  making  the 
effort  to  carry  this  design  into  execution, 
Chevillon.  excusing  himself  from  further 
official  labor  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  proposed  that  Fabr^  Palaprat  ^ould 
be  elected  Grand  Mastei,  but  for  one  year 
only,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  resign  the  dimity  as  soon  as  some 
notable  person  could  oe  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  But  Fabr^,  having  once 
been  mvested  with  the  Grand  Mastership, 
ever  afterward  refused  to  surrender  the  dig- 
nity. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  soon  after 
admitted  into  the  Order  were  Decourchant, 
a  notary's  clerk;  Leblond,  an  official  of  the 
imperial  library;  and  Amal.  an  ironmonger, 
all  of  whom  were  entrusted  with  the  secret 
of  the  fraud,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction ot  what  have  smce  been  desig- 
nated the  "Relics  of  the  Order."  Of  these 
reUcs,  which  are  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  an  inventory 
was  made  on  the  18th  day  oi  May^  1810, 
being,  it  is  probable,  soon  after  their  con- 
struction. Dr.  Bumes,  who  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  legitimacy  of  the  Parisian  Order 
and  in  the  authenticity  of  its  archives,  has 
given  in  his  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Knights 
Templare  (App.,  p.  xii.)  a  copy  of  this  inven- 
tory in  the  original  French.  Thory  gives  it 
also  in  his  Acta  Latomorum  (ii.,  143).  A  brief 
synopsis  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The 
relics  consist  of  twelve  pieces — "a  roimd  doz- 
en"— and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Chsurter  of  Larmenius,  already 
described.  But  to  the  eighteen  signatures 
of  Grand  Masters  in  the  Charter,  which  was 
in  1705  in  possession  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, are  added  six  more,  canying  the  suc- 
cession on  from  the  last-named  to  Fabr6 
Palaprat,  who  attests  as  Grand  Master  in 
1804. 

2.  A  volume  of  twenty-seven  paper  sheets, 
in  foUo,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  satin,  ana 
gold,  containing  the  statutes  of  the  Oraer  in 
manuscript,  and  signed  ''Philip." 

3.  A  small  copper  reUquary^  in  the  shape 
of  a  Gothic  church,  containmg  four  frag- 
ments of  burnt  bones,  wrapped  in  a  pieoe 
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of  linen.  These  are  said  to  haye  been  taken 
from  the  funeral  pile  of  the  martyred  Tem- 
plars. 

4.  A  sword,  said  to  be  one  which  belonged 
to  James  de  Molay. 

5.  A  helmet,  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  Guy,  Dauphin  of  Auvergne. 

6.  An  old  gilt  si)ur. 

7.  A  bronze  patina,  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  engraved  an  extended  hand,  having  rhe 
rin^  and  little  fingers  bent  in  upon  the  palm, 
which  is  the  form  of  the  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

8.  A  pax  in  gilt  bronze,  containing  a  rep- 
resentation of  St.  John,  under  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  pax  is  a  small  plate  of  gold, 
silver,  or  other  rich  material,  carried  round 
by  the  priest  to  communicate  the  ''kiss  of 
peace." 

9.  Three  Gothic  seals. 

^  10.  A  tall  ivory  cross  and  three  miters, 
richly  ornamented. 

11.  The  beauseant,  in  white  Hnen,  with 
the  cross  of  the  Order. 

12.  The  war  standard  in  white  linen,  with 
four  black  rays. 

Of  these  "relics,"  Clavel,  who,  as  being 
on  the  spot,  may  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  truth,  tells  us  that  the  copper 
reliquary,  the  sword,  the  ivory  cross,  and 
the  three  miters  were  bought  by  Leblond 
from  an  old  iron  shop  in  the  market  of  St. 
Jean,  and  from  a  maker  of  church  vestments 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  while  the  heknet  was 
taken  by  Amal  from  one  of  the  government 
armories. 

Francisco  Alvaro  da  &ylva  Fr^yre  de  Porto, 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a  secret 
ag;ent  of  John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Order  in  1805,  and  continued 
a  member  until  1815.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  Clavel  says,  whom  Fabr6  and  the  other 
founders  admitted  into  their  full  confidence, 
and  in  1812  he  held  the  office  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter's Secretary.  Fabr4  having  signified  to 
bim  his  desire  to  be  recognized  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  James  de  Molay  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  Da  Sylva  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Larmenius  to  John 
VI.,  who  was  tiien  in  Brazil;  but  the  request 
for  reccMmition  was  refused. 

The  Order  of  the  Temple,  which  had  thus 
been  inseniouslv  organized  by  Fabr^  Pala- 
prat  and  his  colleagues,  began  now  to  assimie 
nigh  prerogatives  as  tne  only  representative 
of  Ancient  Templarism.  The  Grand  Master 
was  distin^ished  by  the  sounding  titles  of 
"Most  Eminent  Highness,  Very  Great,  Pow- 
erful, and  Excellent  Prince,  and  Most  Serene 
Lord."  The  whole  world  was  divided  into 
different  jurisdictions,  imder  the  names  of 
provinces,  bailiwicks,  priories,  and  command- 
eries,  all  of  which  were  distributed  among  the 
members;  and  proofs  of  nobility  were  de- 
manded of  all  candidates;  but  if  they  were 
not  able  to  give  these  proofs,  they  were 
furnished  by  the  Grand  Master  with  the 
necessary  patents. 

The  ceremonies  of  initiation  were  divided 


into  three  houses,  again  subdivided  into  di^t 
degrees,  and  were  as  follows: 

I.  House  of  Initiation. 

1.  InUiate,  This  is  the  Entered  Appren- 
tice's Degree  of  Freemasonry. 

2.  Initiate  of  the  Interior.  This  is  the  Fel- 
low-Craft. 

3.  Adept.    This  is  the  Master  Mason. 

4.  Adept  of  the  East.  The  Elu  of  Fifteen 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

5.  Grand  Adept  of  the  Black  Eagle  of  St. 
John.    The  Elu  of  Nine  of  the  Scottish  Kite. 

n.  House  of  Postulance. 

6.  Postulant  of  the  Order.  The  Rose  Croix 
Degree. 

in.  Council. 

7.  EsQuire.  Merely  a  preparation  for  the 
Eighth  Degree. 

8.  Knight,  or  Leoiie  of  the  Interior  Guard. 
The  Philosophical  Kadosh. 

At  first  the  members  of  the  Order  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
hence,  on  various  occasions,  Protestants  and 
Jews  were  denied  admission.  But  about  the 
year  1814,  the  Grand  Master  having  obtained 
possession  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  spurious 
Uospel  of  St.  John,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  forged  in  tne  fifteenth  century,  and 
which  contradicted  in  many  particulars  the 
canonical  Gospel,  he  caused  it  to  be  adopted 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Order;  and  thus,  as 
Clavel  says,  at  once  transformed  an  Order 
which  had  always  been  perfectly  orthodox 
into  a  schismatic  sect.  Out  of  this  spurious 
Gospel  and  an  introduction  and  commentary 
called  the  "Levitikon,"  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Nicephorus,  a  Greek  monk  of 
Athens,  Fabr6  and  his  ooUeagues  composed 
a  litur^,  and  established  a  rdigious  sect  to 
which  uiey  gave  tiie  name  of  '' Johannism." 

The  consequence  of  this  change  of  relig- 
ious views  was  a  schism  in  the  Order. 
The  orthodox  party,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  the  stronger;  and  after  the  others 
had  for  a  short  time  exhibited  themselves 
as  soi-dieant  priests  in  a  Johannite  church 
which  they  erected,  and  in  which  they  pub- 
Ucly  chanted  the  liturgy  which  they  had 
composed,  the  church  and  the  liturgy  were 
given  up,  and  th^  retired  once  more  into 
uie  secrecy  of  the  Order. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  the 
Temple,  which  still  exists  at  Paris,  with, 
however,  a  much  abridged  exercise,  if  not 
with  less  assumption  of  prerogative.  It 
still  claims  to  be  the  only  true  depository 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ancient 
Order  of  Knights  Templar,  denouncing  all 
other  Templars  as  spurious,  and  its  Grand 
Master  proclaims  himself  the  le^  successor 
of  James  de  Molay;  with  how  much  truth 
the  narrative  already  given  will  enable  every 
reader  to  decide. 

The  Question  of  the  legality  of  the  "Order 
of  the  Temple."  as  the  only  true  body  of 
Knights  Templar  in  modem  days,  is  to  be 
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settled  omy  after  three  other  points  have  been 
determined:  First,  was  the  Charter  of  Lar- 
menius,  which  was  brought  for  the  first  time 
to  light  in  1705  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  an 
authentic  or  a  forged  document?  Next, 
even  if  authentic,  was  the  story  that  Lar- 
menius  was  invested  with  the  Grand  Master- 
ship and  the  power  of  transmission  by  de 
Molay  a  fact  or  a  fable?  And,  lastly^  was  the 
power  exercised  by  Ledru,  in  reorganizing  the 
Order  in  1804,  assumed  by  himself  or  actually 
derived  from  Casse  Bnssac,  the  previous 
Grand  Master?  There  are  many  other 
questions  of  subordinate  but  necessary  im- 
portance to  be  examined  and  settled  before 
we  can  consent  to  give  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  high  and,  as  regards  Templarism,  the 
exclusive  position  that  it  claims. 

Temple.  Second.  The  Temple  built  by 
Zerubbabel  is  so  called.  See  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel. 

Temple,  Sovereign  Commander  of  the. 
See  Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple, 

Temple,  Sovereign  of  the  Sovereigns 
Grand  Commander  of  the.  {Soiwerain 
dee  Souverain  Orande  Commandeur  du  Tem- 
ple.) A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Lemanceau 
and  Le  Page.  It  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Order  of  Christ  or  Portuguese  Templarism. 

Temple,  Spiritual.    seeSpirUual  Temple. 

Temple,  Symbolism  of  the.  Of  all  the 
objects  which  constitute  the  Masonic  science 
of  QY^^bolism,  the  most  important,  the  most 
cherished  by  Masons,  and  by  far  the  most 
significant^  is  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
spiritualizing  of  the  Temple  is  the  first,  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  most  pervading  of 
all  symbols  of  Freemasonry.  It  is  that  which 
most  einphatically  dves  it  its  religious  char- 
acter. Take  from  Freemasonry  its  depend- 
ence on  the  Temple;  leave  out  of  its  ritual  all 
reference  to  that  sacred  edifice,  and  to  the 
legends  and  traditions  connectea  with  it,  and 
the  system  itself  would  at  once  decay  and  die, 
or  at  best  remain  only  as  some  f  ossihzed  bone, 
serving  merely  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
once  bving  bocly  to  which  it  had  belonged. 

lemple  worship  is  in  itself  an  ancient  type 
of  the  reli{^ious  sentiment  in  its  progress 
toward  spiritual  elevation.  As  soon  as  a 
nation  emerged  out  of  Fetishism,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  visible  objects,  which  is  the  most  de- 
graided  form  of  idolatry,  its  people  began  to 
establish  a  priesthood,  and  to  erect  tuples. 
The  Groths,  the  Celts,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  however  much  they  may  nave  dif- 
fered in  the  ritual^  and  in  the  objects  of  their 
polytheistic  worship,  were  all  in  the  possession 
of  priests  and  of  temples.  The  Jews,  com- 
plying with  this  law  of  our  religious  nature, 
niiBt  constructed  their  tabernacle,  or  portable 
temple,  and  then,  when  time  and  opportunity 
permitted,  transferred  their  monothwstic  wor- 
ship to  that  more  permanent  edifice  \diich 
towered  in  all  its  ma^ificence  above  the  pin- 
nacle of  Moimt  Monah.  The  mosque  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  church  or  diapel  of  the 
Christian  is  but  an  embodunent  of  the  same 
idea  of  temple  worship  in  a  simpler  form. 


The  adaptation,  therefore,  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  a  science  of  symbolican,  woald 
be  ail  easy  task  to  the  mind  of  those  Jews  and 
Tyrians  who  were  engaged  in  its  oonstmo- 
tion.  Doubtless,  at  its  original  conception, 
the  idea  of  this  temple  syinbolism  was  rude 
and  unembellished.  It  was  to  be  perfected 
and  polished  only  by  future  aggregations  of 
succeeding  intellects.  And  yet  no  Biblical 
nor  Masom'c  scholar  will  venture  to  deny  that 
there  was,  in  the  mode  of  building  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  an  ap- 
parent design  to  establish  a  foundation  for 
symbolism. 

The  Freemasons  have,  at  all  events^  seized 
with  avidity  the  idea  of  representing  m  their 
symbolic  langua^  the  interior  and  spiritual 
man  by  a  material  temple.  They  have  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  G^itiles. 
who  has  said,  '^Know  ye  are  the  temple  oi 
God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you."  The  great  Dodjr  of  the  Masonic 
Craft,  looking  only  to  this  first  Temple  erected 
by  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  make  it  the 
symbol  of  life;  and  as  the  great  object  of 
Masonrv  is  the  search  after  truth,  th^  are 
directed  to  build  up  this  temple  as  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  truth  when  found,  a  place 
where  it  majr  dwell,  just  as  the  ancient  Jews 
built  up  their  sreat  Temple  as  a  dwelling- 
place  for  Hun  who  is  the  author  of  all  truth. 

To  the  Master  Mason,  this  Temple  of 
Solomon  is  truly  the  symbol  of  human  life; 
for,  like  life,  it  was  to  have  its  end.  For  four 
centuries  it  glittered  on  the  hills  ci  Jerusalem 
in  all  its  gorgeous  magnificence;  now^  mider 
some  pious  descendant  of  the  wise  King  of 
Israel,  the  spot  from  whose  altars  arose  the 
burnt-offerings  to  a  living  God,  and  now 
polluted  by  some  recreant  monarch  of  Judah 
to  the  service  of  Baal;  until  at  length  it  re- 
ceived the  Divine  punishment  through  the 
mighty  Bang  of  Babylon,  and,  having  been 
despoiled  of  all  its  treasures,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  so  that  nothing  was  left  of  all  its 
splendor  but  a  smoldering  heap  of  ashes. 
Variable  in  its  purposes,  evanescent  in  its 
existence,  now  a  gorgeous  pile  of  ardiitectural 
beauty,  and  anon  a  ruin  over  which  the  re- 
sistless power  of  fire  has  passed,  it  becomes  a 
fit  symbol  of  human  life  occupiea  in  the  search 
after  Divine  truth,  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found;  now  sinning  and  now  repentant;  now 
vigorous  with  health  and  strengUi,  and  anon 
a  senseless  and  deca3ring  corpse. 

Such  is  the  symbolism  of  the  first  Temple, 
that  of  Solomon,  as  familiar  to  the  class  of 
Master  Masons.  But  there  is  a  second  and 
higher  class  of  the  Fraternity,  the  Masons  of 
the  Royal  Arch,  by  whom  this  temple  sym- 
bolism IS  still  further  developed. 

This  second  class,  leaving  their  early  sym- 
bolism and  looking  beyond  this  Temple  of 
Solomon,  find  in  Scriptural  history  another 
Temple,  which,  years  after  the  ctestruction 
of  the  first  one,  was  erected  upon  its  ruins; 
and  th^y  have  selected  the  second  Temple, 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  as  their  prominent 
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ffymbol.  And  as  the  first  class  of  Masons 
mid  in  their  Temple  the  symbol  of  mortal  life, 
limited  and  perishable,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
see  in  this  second  Temple,  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  first,  a  E^ymbol  of  life  eter- 
nal, where  the  lost  truth  shall  be  found,  where 
new  incense  shall  arise  from  a  new  altar,  and 
whose  perpetuity  their  great  Master  had 
promised  when,  in  the  very  spirit  of  sym- 
bolism, he  exclaimed,  ''Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  davs  I  will  raise  it  up." 

And  so  to  these  two  classes  or  Orders  of 
Masons  the  symbolism  of  the  Temple  pre- 
sents itpelf  in  a  connected  and  continuous 
form.  To  the  Master  Mason,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  the  S3^nbol  of  this  life:  to  the 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  the  Temple  or  Zerub- 
babel  is  the  s3rmbol  of  the  future  life.  To  the 
former,  his  Temple  is  the  sipibol  of  the  search 
tor  truth;  to  the  latter,  his  is  the  symbol  of  the 
discovery  of  truth;  and  thus  the  circle  is 
completea  and  the  S3rstem  made  perfect. 

Temple,  Worionen  »t  the.  See  Work- 
men at  the  Temple, 

TempUer.    The  title  of  a  Knights  Tem- 

Elar  in  French.  The  en)res8ion  "Cheva- 
er  Templier"  is  scarcely  ever  used  by 
French  writers. 

Templom  BDleFOSolymie.  Latin  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  by 
£ome  to  be  a  phrase  concealed  under  the 
monogram  of  the  Triple  Tau,  which  see. 

Ten*  Ten  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
sacred  number  in  Masonry.  But  by  the 
Pythagoreans  it  was  honored  as  a  symbol 
of  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  all 
things.  It  was  constituted  of  the  monad 
and  duad,  the  active  and  passive  principles, 
the  triad  or  their  result,  and  the  quatemior  or 
first  square,  and  hence  they  referred  it  to 
their  sacrea  tetractys.  They  said  that  ten 
contained  all  the  relations  of  nimibers  and 
humony.     (See  Tetractys.) 

Ten  Expressions.  Using,  as  do  the 
Rabbis,  the  expression,  ''In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth"  as 
one,  we  find  nine  other  expressions  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  which  ''God  said"; 
thus  making  ten  expressions  by  whidi  the 
world  was  created.  There  were  ten  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah,  to  show  that  God 
was  long-sufferine  before  he  deluged  the 
earth.  For  a  similar  reason,  si^^s  the  Talmud, 
there  were  ten  generations  nrom  Noah  to 
Abraham,  imtil  the  latter  "took  the  reward  of 
them  all."  Abraham  was  proved  with  ten 
trials.  Ten  miracles  were  wrought  for  the 
children  of  Israel  in  E^ga>t,  and  ten  at  the 
Red  Sea.  Ten  plagues  afflicted  the  Egyptians 
in  Egypt,  and  ten  at  the  Red  Sea.  And  ten 
miracles  were  wrought  in  the  Holy  Temple. 
(See  Ten.) 

Tengu*  A  significant  word  in  the  high 
decrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The  original 
oldf  Ftench  ritui^  explain  it,  and  say  that  it 
and  the  two  other  words  that  accompany  are 
formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the  words  of  a 
particular  sentence  which  has  reference  to  the 
^'Sacred  treasure"  of  Masonry. 


Tennessee.  Until  the  end  of  the  year 
1813,  the  State  of  lennessee  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Lodges  were  held  under  war- 
rants issuing  from  the  Grand  Lodse  ot "  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,"  with  the  exception 
of  one  Lodge  in  Davidson  County,  whicn  de- 
rived its  Qiarter  from  the  Grana  Lodge  of 
Kentucky.  In  December,  1811,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Knoxville.  when  an  address 
was  directed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina^  soliciting  its  assent  to  the  severance 
of  the  M^tsonic  iiurisdiction  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Grand  Lodge.  In 
October,  1813,  this  consent  was  granted,  and 
a  convention  of  the  Lodges  was  ordered  by 
the  Grand  Master  to  assemble  at  Knoxville 
on  December  27, 1813.  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Tennessee  might  be  legally  constituted. 
Delegates  &om  eidit  Lodges  accordingly 
assembled  on  that  day  at  Kjiozville,  and  a 
convention  was  duly  organised.  A  deed  of 
relinquishment  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  was  read.  By  this  instru- 
ment the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina 
relinquished  all  authority  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  several  Lodges  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  assented  to  the  erection  of  an 
indepcoident  Grand  Lodge.  A  Constitution 
was  accordingly  adopted  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee  organized,  Thomas  Clai- 
borne beingelected  Grand  Master. 

The  first  Koyal  Arch  Chapters  in  Tennessee 
were  instituted  by  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
ter, and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Tennessee  was 
organized  in  1826. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Roval  and  Select 
Masters  was  established  October  13,  1847. 

The  Grand  Conmiuideiy  of  Tennessee  was 
or^^nized  October  12, 1859. 

There  are  in  the  State  a  few  bodies  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rit^  which 
derive  their  Charters  from  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

Tensio-IM-Sln.  A  deity  held  in  adora- 
tion by  the  Japanese^  the  zodiacal  sun,  with 
its  twelve  constellations,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  god  and  his  twelve  apostles.  This 
omnific  being,  like  the  zodiacal  %ht,  of  trian- 
gular form,  seen  only  in  the  evening  after  twi- 
light and  m  tJie  morning  before  dawn,  and 
whose  nature  is  imknown,  is  possessed  of  in- 
effable attributes,  inexpressible  and  unutter- 
able, with  a  supreme  power  to  overcome 
eruptions  of  nature  and  the  elements.  Like 
unto  Masonry,  there  are  four  periods  of  fes- 
tival, to  wit,  in  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  of  the  third|  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
months.  The  initiates  are  called  Jammabos, 
and  wear  anroraroolored  robes,  lil^  unto  the 
light  of  the  dawn  of  dav. 

Tent*  The  tent^  which  oonstiiutes  a  part 
of  the  paraphernalia  or  furniture  of  a  Com- 
mandenr  of  Knights  Templar,  is  not  only  in- 
tended for  a  pramoal  use,  out  also  has  a  svm- 
bolio  meaning.  The  Order  of  the  Ttoiplars 
was  instituted  for  the  protection  of  Ghnstian 
pil^prims  idio  were  viatinff  the  sepukher  of 
theur  Lord.    Tlie  Hoepitalen  m%nt  remain 
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in  the  ci^  and  fulfil  their  tows  by  attendance 
on  the  ack,  but  the  lemplar  must  away  to 
the  plauQB,  the  bills,  and  the  desert,  there,  in 
his  lonely  tent,  to  watch  the  wily  Saracen,  and 
to  await  the  toilsome  pilgrim,  to  whom  he 
mi^t  offer  the  crust  ot  bread  and  the  draft 
of  water,  and  instruct  him  in  his  way,  and 
warn  him  of  danger,  and  give  him  woras  of 
good  cheer.  Often  in  the  early  historjr  of  the 
Otder,  before  luxury  and  wealth  and  vice  had 
impwed  its  purity,  must  these  meetinra  of 
the  toilsome  pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  the  lioly 
shrine,  with  the  valiant  Knight  who  stood  bv 
his  tent  door  on  the  roadside,  have  occiured. 
And  it  is  just  such  events  as  these  that  are 
commemorated  in  the  tent  scenes  of  the 
Templar  ritual. 

Tenure  of  Offlee*  AU  offices  in  the  bodies 
of  the  York  and  American  Rites  are  held  by 
annual  election  or  appointment.  But  the 
holder  of  an  office  does  not  become  fundua 
officii  by  the  election  of  his  successor;  he 
retains  the  office  until  that  successor  has 
be<^  instaUed.  This  is  technically  called 
"holding  over."  It  is  not  election  only, 
but  election  and  installation  that  give  pos- 
session of  an  office  in  Masonry.  If  a  new 
Master,  having  been  elected,  should,  after 
the  election  and  installation  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  Lodge,  refuse  to  be  installed, 
the  old  Master  would  *'hold  over,"  or  re- 
tain the  office  until  the  next  annual  election. 
The  oath  of  office  of  every  officer  is  that  he 
will  perform  tiie  duties  of  the  office  for  twelve 
months,  and  urdil  his  successor  shall  have  been 
instdUea,  In  France,  in  the  last  century, 
Warrants  of  Ck>nstitution  were  granted  to 
certain  Masters  who  held  the  office  for  life, 
and  were  thence  called  "Mattres  inamov- 
ibles,"  or  immovable  Masters.  They  con- 
sidered the  Lodges  committed  to  their  care 
as  their  personal  property,  and  governed 
tiiem  despotically,  accordmg  to  their  own 
caprices.  But  in  1772  this  class  of  Masters 
had  become  so  unpopular,  that  the  Grand 
Lodgs  removed  them,  and  made  the  tenure 
of  office  the  same  as  it  was  in  England. 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite 
the  officers  of  a  Supreme  Council  hold  their 
offices,  under  tiie  Constitutions  of  1786,  for 
life.  In  the  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Rite, 
the  elections  are  held  annually  or  trienniall^r. 
This  is  also  the  rule  in  the  Supreme  Coim^ 
of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  which  has  aban- 
doned the  law  of  perpetiial  teniu*e.  The 
Supreme  Coimcil  elects  its  members  independ- 
ently of  the  Consistories  and  is  thereby  self- 
perpetuating. 

Tercy*  One  of  the  nine  Elus  recorded 
in  the  high  degrees  as  having  been  sent  out 
by  Solomon  to  make  the  search  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Master's  legend.  The  name 
was  invented,  with  some  allusion,  not  now 
explicable,  to  the  political  incidents  of  Stuart 
Masons.  The  name  is  probably  an  anagram 
or  corruption  of  some  friend  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.    (See  Anagram.) 

Terminus*  The  god  of  landmarks,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  among  the  Komans 


by  Numa.  The  god  was  represented  by  a 
cubuxd  stone.  Of  all  the  cods,  Terminus  was 
the  only  one  who,  when  the  new  Capitol  was 
building,  refused  to  remove  his  altar.  Hence 
Ovid  (^aslif  ii.,  673)  addressed  him  thus: 
''O  Terminus,  no  inconstancy  was  permitted 
thee;  in  whatever  situation  thou  hast  been 
placed,  there  abide,  and  do  not  ^Id  one  jot 
to  any  neigjibor  asking  thee."  The  Masons 
pay  the  same  reverence  to  their  landmarks 
that  the  Romans  did  to  their  god  Terminus. 

Temuy  Allosloiis.  Some  of  the  well- 
considered  and  beautiful  thou^ts  of  Rev. 
George  Oliver  on  Ternary  Allusions  as  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  the  Temple  services 
of  Solomon  are  the  three  principal  religious 
festivals— the  Feast  of  Passover,  of  Fcmtecost, 
and  of  Tabernacles.  The  Camp  was  three- 
fold. The  Tabernacle,  with  its  precinct,  was 
called  "The  Camp  of  the  Divine  Majesty"; 
the  next,  "The  Cfamp  of  Levi,  or  little  host 
of  the  Lord";  and  the  lai^t,  "The  Camp  of 
Israel,  or  the  great  host."  The  tribes  were 
marshaled  in  subdivisions  of  three,  each 
beine  designated  by  a  banner  contaimng  one 
of  me  cherubic  forms  of  the  Deity.  The 
Temple,  in  hke  manner,  had  three  divisions 
and  three  ^rmbohcal  references— 4iistorical, 
mystical,  and  moral.  The  golden  candlestick 
had  twice  three  branches,  each  containing 
three  bowls,  knobs,  and  flowers.  In  the 
Sanctuary  were  three  sacred  utensils — ^the 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the 
altar  of  incensej  and  three  hallow^  articles 
were  deposited  m  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant — 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and 
the  ]x>t  of  manna.  There  were  tluree  orders 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  High  Priest 
was  distinffuiahed  by  a  triple  crown. 

Three  allusions  may  be  observed  through 
the  whole  of  Jewish  history.  Thus,  Elijah 
raised  the  widow's  son  by  stretching  lum- 
self  upon  the  child  three  times.  Samaria 
siistained  a  siege  of  three  years.  Some  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  reigned  three 
years,  some  three  months,  some  mree  da3rs. 
RehoDoam  served  God  three  years  before  he 
apostated.  The  Jews  fasted  three  days  and 
three  ni^ts,  by  command  of  Esther,  b^ore 
their  triumph  over  Haman.  Their  sacred 
writings  had  three  grand  divisions — ^the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  psalms. 

In  the  Masonic  system  there  were  three 
Temples — those  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Herod.  The  Jews  speak  of  two  that 
have  been,  and  believe  in  one,  as  described 
by  Ezekiel  the  Prophet,  yet  to  come.  The 
Rabbis  say:  "The  third  Temple  we  hope  and 
look  for."    (See  Three.) 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

TMTM8on»  the  Abbe  Jean.  The  Abb4 
Terrasson  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in 
1670.  He  was  educated  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  of  which  his  brother  Ai^r6 
was  a  priest,  but  eventuaUy  abandoned  it, 
which  gave  so  much  offense  to  his  father, 
that  he  left  him  by  his  will  only  a  vixy 
moderate  income.  The  Abb4  obtained  a 
chair  in  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  in  17(17, 
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and  a  professorship  In  the  Royal  Collegjd 
in  1724.  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  death  in  1750.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Critical  Di$9ertation  on  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
a  translation  of  Diodorua  SicuhiSf  and  several 
other  classical  and  philosophical  works.  But 
the  work  most  interesting  to  the  Masonic 
scholar  is  his  SithoSf  histovre  ou  vie  Hr4e  dee 
monumena  anecdotes  de  Vandenne  Egypt, 
published  at  Paris  in  1731.  This  work 
excited  on  its  i^pearanoe  so  much  attention 
in  the  literary  world,  that  it  was  translated 
into  the  German  and  English  languages  under 
the  respective  titles  of:  1.  Abrie  der  wahren 
HeldenrTtigend,  oder  Lebensgeschichie  des 
Sethoe;  translated  by  Chro.  Gli.  Wendt,  Ham- 
burg, 1732.  2.  Oewhichte  dea  Konigs  Sethoe; 
translated  by  Matth.  ClaudiuSi  Breslau, 
1777;  and  3.  The  Life  of  Sethos,  taken  from 
private  Memoirs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
translated  from  a  Greek  MS,  into  French,  and 
now  done  into  English,  by  M.  Lediard,  London, 
1732. 

In  this  romance  he  has  given  an  account 
of  the  initiation  of  his  hero,  Sethos,  an 
Eg^tian  prince,  into  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries. We  must  not,  however,  be  led  into 
the  error,  into  which  Kloss  says  that  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  fell  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, that  this  account  is  a  well-proved, 
historical  narrative.  Much  as  we  know 
of  the  Egyptian  mvsteries,  compared  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  or  the  Asi- 
atic, we  have  no  sufficient  documents  from 
which  to  obtain  the  consecutive  and  minute 
detail  whidi  the  Abb6  Terrasson  has  con- 
structed. It  is  like  Bamsay's  Travels  of 
Cyrus,  to  which  it  has  been  compared — a 
romance  rather  than  a  history;  but  it  still 
contains  so  many  scintillations  of  truth,  so 
much  of  l^e  substantials  of  fact  amid  the 
ornaments   of  fiction,  that   it   cannot  but 

Erove  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  We 
ave  in  it  the  outlines  of  an  initiation  into 
the  Egyptian  mysteries  such  as  the  learned 
Abb4  could  derive  from  the  documents  and 
monuments  to  which  he  was  able  to  apply, 
with  many  lacunce  which  he  has  filled  up 
bom  his  own  inventive  and  poetic  genius. 

Terrible  Brother.  French,  Frhre  terrible. 
An  officer  in  the  French  Rite,  who  in  an 
initiation  conducts  the  candidate,  and  in  this 
respect  performs  the  duty  of  a  Senior  Deacon 
in  the  York  Rite. 

Torttorlal  Jurisdiction.  It  has  now  be- 
come the  settled  principle  of,  at  least,  Ameri- 
can Masonic  law,  that  Masonic  and  political 
jurisdiction  should  be  coterminous,  that 
IS,  that  the  boundaries  which  circumscribe 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
should  be  the  same  as  those  which  define 
the  political  limits  of  the  State  in  which  it 
esdsts.  And  so  it  follows  that  if  a  State 
should  change  its  political  boundaries,  the 
Masonic  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
should  change  with  it.  Thus,  if  a  State  should 
diminish  its  extent  by  the  cession  of  any  part 
of  its  territory  to  an  adjoining  State,  the 
Lodges  situated  within  the  oeofed  territory 


would  pass  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  to  which  tha* 
territory  had  been  ceded. 

Tessellated.  From  the  Latin  tesseOa,  a 
little  square  stone.  Checkered,  formed  in 
little  squares  of  Mosaic  work.  Applied  in 
Masonry  to  the  Mosaic  pavement  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  the  border  which  surrounds 
the  tracinj^-board,  probably  incorrectly  in 
the  latter  instance.    (See  Tessellated  Border,) 

Tessdlated  Border.  Browne  says  in 
his  Master  Key,  which  is  supposed  to  present 
the  general  form  of  the  Prestonian  lectures, 
that  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  are  the  Mosaic 
Pavement,  the  Blazing  Star,  and  the  Tessel- 
lated Border;  and  he  defines  the  Tessellated 
Border  to  be  "the  skirt-work  roimd  the 
Lodge.''  Webb,  in  his  lectures,  teaches 
that  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  are  the  Mosaic 
pavement,  the  indented  tessei,  and  the  blazing 
star;  and  he  defines  the  indented  tessei  to  be 
that  ''beautifully  tessellated  border  or  skirting 
which  surrounded  the  ground-floor  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple."  ite  French  call  it  "la 
houpe  dentel^,"  which  is  literally  the  ir^ 
denied  tessei;  and  thev  describe  it  as  "a  cord 
forming  true-lovers'  knots,  which  surrounds 
the  tracing-board."  The  Germans  call  it 
"die  Schnur  von  starken  Faden,"  or  the 
cord  of  strong  threads,  and  define  it  as  a  border 
surrounding  the  tracing4x>ard  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  consisting  of  a  cord  tied  in  lovers' 
knots,  with  two  tassels  attached  to  the  ends. 

The  idea  prevalent  in  America,  and  de- 
rived from  a  misapprehension  of  the  plate 
in  the  Monitor  of  Cross,  that  the  tessellated 
border  was  a  decorated  part  of  the  Mosaic 
pavement,  and  made  like  it  of  little  souare 
stones,  does  not  seem  to  be  supportea  by 
these  definitions.  They  all  indicate  that 
the  tessellated  border  was  a  cord.  The  in- 
terpretation of  its  symbolic  meaning  still 
further  sustains  this  idea.  Browne  says 
"it  alludes  to  that  kind  care  of  Providence 
which  so  cheerfully  surrounds  and  keeps 
us  within  its  protection  whilst  we  justly 
and  uprightly  govern  our  lives  and  actions 
by  the  four  cardinal  virtues  in  divinity, 
namely,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  justice."  This  last  allusion  is  to  the 
four  tassels  attached  to  the  cord.  (See 
Tassels.) 

Webb\  says  that  it  is  "emblematic  of 
those  blessmes  and  comforts  which  sur- 
round us.  ana  which  we  hope  to  obtain  by 
a  faithful  reliance  on  Divine  Providence." 

The  French  ritual  says  that  it  is  intended 
"to  teach  the  Mason  that  the  society  of 
which  he  constitutes  a  part  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  that  distance^  so  far  from  relax- 
ing the  bonds  which  umte  the  members  to 
each  other,  ought  to  draw  them  closer." 

Lenning  says  that  it  svmbolizes  the  fra- 
ternal bond  by  which  all  Masons  are  united. 

But  GSdicke  is  more  precise.  He  defines 
it  as  "the  univer^  bond  by  which  every 
Mason  ought  to  be  united  to  hie  brethren," 
and  he  says  that  "it  should  consist  of  sixty 
threads  or  yams,  because,  according  to  too 
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anoient  statutes,  no  Lodge  was  allowed  to 
have  above  sixty  members." 

Oliver  {Landm,,  i.,  174)  says  "the  Tracing- 
Board  is  surroimded  by  an  indented  or  tes- 
sellated border  ...  at  the  four  angles  ap- 
pear as  many  tassels."  But  in  the  old 
English  tracing-boards  the  two  lower  tassels 
are  oft^i  omitted.  Th^  are,  however, 
generally  found  in  the  French.  Lenning, 
speaking.  I  suppose,  for  the  German,  assigns 
to  them  but  two.  Four  tassels  are,  aowever, 
necessary  to  complete  the  symbolism,  which 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  tessellated,  more  properly,  therefore, 
the  tassellated,  border  consists  of  a  cord 
intertwined  with  knots,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  appended  a  tassel.  It  surrounds  the 
border  of  the  tracing-board,  and  appears  at 
the  top  in  the  following  form: 

n 

There  is,  however,  in  these  old  tracing- 
boards  another  border,  which  surrounds  the 
entire  picture  with  lines,  as  in  the  following 
figure: 


This  indented  border,  which  was  made  to 
represent  a  cord  of  black  and  white  threads, 
was,  I  think,  in  time  mistaken  for  teaseUcBf  or 
little  stonesj  an  error  probably  originating 
in  confoundmg  it  with  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment, which  was  another  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Lodge. 

We  find  that  we  have  for  this  symbol  five 
different  names:  in  English,  the  indented 
tarsel,  the  indented  tassel,  the  indented  tes- 
sel,  the  tassellated  border,  and  the  tessellated 
border;  in  French,  the  houpe  dentel^,  or 
indented  tessd[:  and  in  German,  the  Schnur 
von  starken  Faden,  or  the  cord  of  strong 
threads. 

The  question  what  is  the  true  tessellated 
border  would  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  answer, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  variety  of  names  given 
to  it  in  the  English  rituals.  We  know  by 
tradition,  and  oy  engravings  that  have 
been  preserved,  that  during  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
centiuy  the  symbols  of  the  Ord^  were 
marked  out  in  chalk  on  the  floor,  and  that 
this  pictiure  was  encircled  by  a  waving  cord. 
This  cord  was  omam^ited  with  tassels, 
and  formerly  a  border  to  the  tracing  on  the 
floor  was  called  the  indented  tassel,  the  cord 
and  the  tufts  attached  to  it  being  the  tassel, 
whidiy  being  by  its  wavv  direction  partly  in 
and  paxily  outside  of  the  picture,  was  sa^ 
to  be  indented.  This  inaerUed  taasd  was 
subsequently  corrupted  by  illiterate  Masons 


into  indented  iarad,  the  appellation  met  with 
in  some  of  the  early  catechisms. 

Afterward,  looking  to  its  decoration  with 
tassels  and  to  its  position  as  a  border  to  the 
tracing-board^  it  was  called  the  tassdUUed 
border.  In  tune  the  picture  on  the  floor 
was  transferred  to  a  permanent  tracing- 
board,  and  then  the  tassels  were  preserved 
at  the  top,  and  the  rest  of  the  cord  was  repre- 
sented around  the  board  in  the  form  of 
white  and  black  angular  spaces.  These 
were  mistaken  for  little  stones,  and  the  toe- 
sdUUed  border  was  called,  by  a  natiu^  cor- 
ruption, the  teseeUated  border.  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  first  met  with  the  idea  of  this  cor- 
ruption from  tasseUated  to  tesseUated,  which 
was  suggested  to  Dr.  Oliver  by  "a  learned 
Scottish  Mason,"  whose  name  he  does  not 
give,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. Subsequent  investigations  have  led 
me  to  change  that  opinion.  I  think  that  I 
can  readily  trace  the  gradual  steps  of  cor- 
ruption and  chang^  from  the  origmal  name 
indented  tassel,  wmch  the  earlv  French  Ma- 
sons had  Utereilly  translated  by  houpe  denr 
ielie,  to  indented  tarsel,  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  OUver,  to  indented  trasd;  then  to 
tasieUaied  border,  and,  finally,  to  tesadlated 
border,  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 

The  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbol 
are  now  apparent.  The  tessellated  border, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  cord,  decorated  with 
tassels,  which  surrounds  the  tracing-board 
of  an  Entered  Apprentice,  the  said  tracing- 
board  being  a  representation  of  the  Lodge, 
and  it  symboHzes  the  bond  of  love — uke 
mystic  tie — ^which  binds  the  Craft  whereso- 
ever dispersed  into  one  band  of  brother- 
hood. 

Tessel,  Indented.    See  TesseOaled  Border, 

Tessera  Hospltalls.  Latin.  Literally, 
"the  token  of  the  guest,"  or  'Hhe  hospitable 
die."  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients, 
that  when  two  persons  formed  an  alliance 
of  friendship,  they  took  a  small  piece  of 
borie,  ivory,  stone,  or  even  wood,  which  they 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  one  inscrib- 
ing his  name  upon  his  half.  They  then  made 
an  exchange  of  the  pieces,  each  promising 
to  retain  the  part  entrusted  to  him  as  a  per- 
petual token  of  the  covenant  into  which  tney 
had  entered,  of  which  its  production  at  any 
f utiure  time  would  be  a  proof  and  a  reminder. 
(See  the  subject  more  fully  treated  in  the 
article  Mark.) 

Testimony.  In  Masonic  trials  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  is  taken  in  two  ways — ^that 
of  profanes  by  affidavit,  and  that  of  Masonei 
on  their  Masonic  obligation. 

Tests.  Test  questions,  to  which  the  con- 
ventional answers  would  prove  the  Masonic 
character  (A  the  person  mterrogated,  were 
in  very  common  use  in  the  last  century  in 
England.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  enjomed 
by  authority,  but  were  conventionally  used 
to  sudi  an  extent  that  every  Mason  was  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  them.  They 
are  now  obsolete;  but  not  Y&ry  long  ago  such 
''catch    questions"    as    ''Where    does    the 
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Master  hanjg  his  hat?''  and  a  few  others, 
equally  trivialy  were  in  use. 

Oliver  gives  (Golden  Remains,  iv.,  14)  the 
following  as  the  tests  in  use  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  centiuy.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  Desaguliers  and  Anderson  at  the 
revival  in  1717.  Some  of  them,  however, 
were  of  a  higher  character,  being  taken 
from  the  catechism  or  lecture  then  in  use 
as  a  part  of  the  instructions  of  the  Entered 
Apprentice. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  Senior  Entered 
App^ntice? 

What  are  the  fixed  lights? 

How  ought  the  Master  to  be  served? 

What  is  the  punishment  of  a  cowan? 

What  is  the  bone  box? 

How  is  it  said  to  be  opened  only  with 
ivory  keys? 

By  what  is  the  key  suspended? 

What  is  the  clothing  of  a  Mason? 

What  is  the  brandr 

How  high  was  the  door  of  the  middle 
chamber? 

What  does  this  stone  smell  of? 

The  name  of  an  Entered  Apprentioe? 

The  name  of  a  FeUow-Craf t? 

The  name  of  Master  Mason? 

In  the  year  1730,  Martin  Clare  having, 
bv  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  remodel^ 
the  lectures,  he  abolished  the  old  tests  and 
introduced  the  following  new  ones: 

Whence  came  you? 

Who  brought  you  here? 

What  recommendation  do  you  bring? 

Do  you  know  the  secrets  of  Masonry? 

Where  do  you  keep  them? 

Have  you  the  key? 

Where  is  it  deposited? 

When  you  were  made  a  Mason,  what  did 
you  consider  most  desirable? 

What  is  the  name  of  your  Lodge? 

Where  is  it  situated? 

What  is  its  foimdation? 

How  did  you  enter  the  Temple  of  Solomon? 

How  many  windows  did  you  see  there? 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  youngest  appren- 
tice? 

Have  you  ever  worked  as  a  Mason? 

What  did  you  work  with? 

Salute  me  as  a  Mason. 

Ten  years  afterward  Clare's  tests  were 
supersecied  by  a  new  series  of  ''examina- 
tion questions,"  which  were  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Manmngham,  and  very  generally 
adopted.    They  are  as  follows: 

Where  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

What  did  you  leam  there? 

How  do  you  hope  to  be  rewarded? 

What  access  have  you  to  that  Grand 
Lodge? 

How  many  steps? 

What  are  their  names? 

How  many  qualifications  are  required  in  a 
Mason? 

What  is  the  standard  of  a  Mason's  faith? 

What  is  the  standard  of  his  actions? 

Can  you  name  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  a  Mason's  Lodger 


What  is  the  interior  composed  of? 

Why  are  we  termed  brethren? 

By  what  badge  is  a  Mason  distinguished? 

To  what  do  the  reports  refer? 

How  many  principEd  points  are  there  in 
Masonry? 

To  what  do  they  refer? 

Their  names? 

The  allusion? 

Thomas  Dunckerley  subsequently  made 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  lectures,  and 
with  them  the  tests.  For  the  eighteen 
which  composed  the  series  of  Manning- 
ham,  he  invented  ten,  but  which  were  more 
significant  and  important  in  their  bearing. 
They  were  as  follows: 

How  ought  a  Mason  to  be  clothed? 

When  were  you  bom? 

Where  were  you  bom? 

How  were  you  bom? 

Did  you  endure  the  brand  with  fortitude 
and  patience? 

The  situation  of  the  Lodge? 

What  is  its  name? 

With  what  have  you  worked  as  a  Mason? 

Explain  the  sprig  of  Cassia. 

How  old  are  you? 

Preston  subsequent  y,  as  his  first  contri- 
bution to  Masonic  literature,  presented  the 
following  system  of  tests,  which  were  at  a 
later  penod  adopted: 

Whither  are  you  bound? 

Are  you  a  Mason? 

How  do  you  know  that? 

How  will  you  prove  it  to  me? 

Where  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

When  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

By  whom  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

From  whence  come  you? 

What  recommendation  do  you  bring? 

Any  other  recommendation? 

Where  are  the  secrets  of  Masonry  kept? 

To  whom  do  you  deliver  them? 

How  do  you  deliver  them? 

In  what  manner  do  you  serve  your  Mas* 
tcr? 

What  is  your  name? 

What  is  the  name  of  your  son? 

If  a  Brother  were  lost,  where  should  you 
hope  to  find  him? 

How  should  you  expect  him  to  be  dothed? 

How  blows  a  Mason's  wind? 

Why  does  it  thus  blow? 

What  time  is  it? 

These  Prestom'an  tests  continued  in  use 
until  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  says  that  at  his  initiation,  in  1801, 
he  was  fully  instructed  in  them. 

Tests  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  existed 
at  an  early  pcdod.  Hie  "examination  of 
a  Stdnmets,"  given  by  Findel  in  his  History 
of  Freemasonry,  presents  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  English  "tests." 

The  French  Masons  have  one,  "Com- 
ment dtes  vous  €aatt6  dans  le  Temple  de 
Salomon?"  and  in  America,  besides  the 
one  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  few 
others  which  are  sometimes  used,  but  with- 
out  legal   authority.    A   review   of   these 
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tests  win  lead  to  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  Oliver,  that  ''they  are  doubtless  of  great 
utility,  but  in  their  selection  a  pure  and 
discnminating  taste  has  not  always  been 
used." 

Test  Word.  In  the  year  1829,  during 
the  anti-Masonic  excitement  in  America, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  proposed, 
as  a  safeguard  against  "the  introduction 
of  impostors  among  the  workmen,"  a  test 
word  to  be  used  in  all  examinations  in  ad- 
dition to  the  legitimate  tests.  But  as  this 
was  deemed  an  mnovation  on  the  landmarks, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  ever 
become  universal,  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
United  States  very  properly  rejected  it,  and 
it  was  never  used. 

Tetractys*     The   Greek   word  rrrpeuerhs 

■ignifies,  literaUy,  the  nimiber  foiu*,  and  is 

^  therefore  arjmony- 

mous    with     the 

gueUemion;  but  it 

^  ^  has    been    pecu- 

^  •  liarlv  applied  to  a 

svmbol  of  the  Py- 

thagoreans,  which 

•  #  •  is  composed  of  ten 

dots  arranged  in 
A  A      *  triangular  form 

•  •  •  •      of  four  rows. 

This  figure  was  in  itself,  as  a  whole,  em- 
blematic of  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  sacred 
name  of  four  letters  (for  tetractys,  in  Greek, 
means  four),  and  was  undoubtedly  learned 
by  Pythagoras  during  his  visit  to  Babylon. 
But  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
also  pregnant  symbols.  Thus  the  one  point 
was  a  symbol  of  the  active  principle  or 
creator,  the  two  points  of  the  passive  prin- 
ciple or  matter,  tne  three  of  the  world  pro- 
ceeding from  their  union,  and  the  four  of  the 
lib«*al  arts  and  sciences,  which  may  be  said 
to  complete  and  perfect  that  world. 

This  arrangement  of  the  ten  points  in  a 
triangular  form  was  called  the  tetractys  or 
number  four,  because  each  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  consisted  of  four  points,  and  the 
whole  number  of  ten  was  made  up  by  the 
summation  of  the  first  four  figures,  1+2 
+  3  +  4-10. 

Hieroclee  says,  in  his  CommerUaries  on  the 
Oolden  Verses  (v.,  p.  47):  "But  how  comes 
God  to  be  the  Tetractvs?  This  thou  mayst 
leam  in  the  sacred  book  ascribed  to  Pythago- 
ras, in  which  God  is  celebrated  as  the 
number  of  numbers.  For  if  all  things  exist 
by  His  eternal  decrees,  it  is  evident  that  in 
each  species  of  things  the  number  depends 
on  the  cause  that  produces  them.  .  .  .  Now 
the  power  of  ten  is  four;  for  before  we  come 
to  a  complete  and  perfect  decade,  we  dis- 
cover all  the  virtue  and  perfection  of  the  ten  in 
the  four.  Thus,  in  assembling  all  numbers 
from  one  to  foiu*  inclusive,  the  whole  com- 
position makes  ten,"  etc. 

And  Dader.  in  his  Notes  on  these  Con>- 
mentariee  and  on  this  particular  passage, 
remarks  that  "Pythagoras,  having  learned 
in  Egypt  the  name  of  the  true  God,  the 


m3rBteriou8  and  ineffable  name  Jehovalu 
and  finding  that  in  the  original  tongue  it 
was  composed  of  four  letters,  translated  it 
into  his  own  language  by  the  word  tetract^, 
and  gave  the  true  explanation  of  it,  sayms 
that  it  properly  signified  the  source  oi 
nature  that  perpetually  rolls  along." 

So  much  did  the  disciples  of  Pythagoraa 
venerate  the  tetractys,  that  it  is  said  that 
they  took  their  most  solemn  oaths,  espe- 
ciaUy  that  of  initiation,  upon  it.  The  exact 
words  of  the  oath  are  given  in  the  Golden 
Verses,  and  are  referred  to  by  Jamblichua 
in  hisL^e  of  Pythagoras: 

IlayAr  AtrJLov  ^vo-c*k,  4XA'  fyx*^  ^'  ^f>y^^» 


i.  e., 


"  I  swear  it  bv  him  who  has  transmitted  into 
our  soul  Uie  sacred  tetractys, 
The  source  of  nature,  whose  course  is  etemaL'! 

Jamblichus  gives  a  different  phraseology 
of  the  oath,  but  with  substantially  the  same 
meaning.  In  the  s3rmbols  of  Masonry,  we 
will  find  the  sacred  delta  bearing  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  tetractys  of  the  IVthagoreans. 

The  outline  of  these  points  form,  it  will 
be  perceived^  a  triangle;  and  if  we  draw 
short  lines  from  point  to  point,  we  will 
have  within  this  ^preat  triangle  nine  smaller 
ones.  Dr.  Hemming,  in  his  revision  of  the 
En|^h  lectures,  adopted  in  1813,  thus  ex- 
plams  this  symbol: 

"The  great  triangle  is  generally  denom- 
inated Pythagorean,  because  it  served  as  a 
principal  illustration  of  that  philosopher'^ 
svstem.  This  emblem  powerfully  elucidates 
the  mystical  relation  between  the  nimiericaj 
and  geometrical 
symbols.  It  is 
composed  of  ten 
points,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form 
one  sreat  equi- 
lateral triangle, 
and  at  the  same 
time  to  divide  it 
into  nine  simi- 
lar triangles  of 
smaller  dimen- 
sions. The  first  of  these,  representing  unity, 
is  called  a  monad,  and  answers  to  what  is 
denominated  a  point  in  geometry,  each  being 
tiie  principle  by  the  multiplication  of  which 
aU  combinations  of  form  and  number  are 
respectively  generated.  The  next  two  points 
are  denominated  a  duad,  representing  the 
number  two,  and  answers  to  tne  geometrical 
line  which,  consisting  of  length  without 
breadth,  is  bounded  by  two  extr^ne  points. 
Tlie  three  following  points  are  called  the 
triad,  representing  the  nimiber  three,  and  may 
be  considered  as  naving  an  indissoluble  rela* 
tion  to  all  superficies,  which  consist  of  length 
and  breadth,  when  contemplated  as  ab- 
stracted from  thickness." 

Dr.  Hemming  does  not  appear  to  have  im- 
proved on  the  Pythagorean  i^ymbolization. 
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Tetradltes*  Believers  in  the  occult  powers 
of  the  numeral  four,  and  in  a  Godhead  of 
four  persons  in  lieu  of  three.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  following  figure  Is  worthy  of 
examination,  it  being  a  star  of  five  points 


enclosing  the  three  letters  of  the  Ineffable 
Name,  but  forming  the  Tetragrammaton, 
the  Shem  Hamphorash.  This  figure  has  been 
claimed  to  represent  the  Godhead. 

Tetragrammaton*  In  Greek,  it  sig- 
nifies a  word  of  four  letters.  It  is  the  title 
mven  by  the  Tidmudists  to  the  name  of 
God  Jehovah,  which  in  the  original  Hebrew 
consists  of  four  letters,  HW.  (See  Jehovah.) 
Teutonic  Knights*  The  origin  of  this 
Order  was  a  hiunble  but  a  pious  one.  During 
the  Crusades,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Ger- 
many, who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  commiser- 
ating the  condition  of  his  countrymen  who 
came  there  as  pUgrims,  made  his  house  their 
receptacle,  ana  afterward  built  a  hospital, 
to  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  added  an  oratory  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Other  Germans  coming 
from  Lubeck  and  Bremen  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  this  charity,  and  erected  at  Acre, 
during  the  third  Crusade,  a  sumptuous  hos- 
pital, and  assumed  the  title  of  Teutonic 
Knights,  or  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Germans  of  Jerusalem.  They 
elected  Henry  Walpott  their  first  Master, 
and  adopted  for  their  government  a  Rule 
closely  approximating  to  that  both  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitalers,  with  an  ad- 
ditional one  that  none  but  Germans  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Order.  Their  dress 
consisted  of  a  white  mantle,  with  a  black 
cross  embroidered  in  gold.  Clark  says 
(Hist,  of  Knighihoodf  ii.,  oO)  that  the  original 

badge,  which  was  as- 
signed to  them  by  the 
£&peror  Henry  VI., 
was  a  black  cross  po- 
tent; and  that  form 
of  cross  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  a 
Teutonic  Cross.  John, 
King  of  Jerusalem, 
added  the  cross  double 
potent  gold,  that  is,  a 
cross  potent  of  gold  on  the  black  cross. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  gave  them  the 
black  double-headed  eagle,  to  be  borne  in 
an  inescutcheon  in  the  center  of  the  cross; 


and  St.  Louis,  of  France,  added  to  it,  as  an 
augmentation,  a  blue  chief  strewn  with 
fleur-de-lis. 

During  the  siege  of  Acre  they  did  good 
service  to  the  Christian  cause;  but  on  the 
fall  of  that  city,  the  main  body  returned  to 
Europe  with  F^erick  II.  For  many  years 
they  were  engaged  in  crusades  against  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Prussia  and  Poland. 
Ashmole  says  that  in  1340  they  built  the 
city  of  Maryburg,  and  there  established 
the  residence  of  their  Grand  Master.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  kings  H  Poland  on  account  of  their 
invasion  of  their  territory.  They^  were  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  John  aXU.,  but 
relying  on  their  great  strength,  and  tne  re- 
moteness of  their  province,  they  bid  defiance 
to  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  their  receiving  Imissia  proper  as  a 
brief  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 

In  1511,  Albert,  Marmtve  of  Branden- 
burg, was  elected  their  Grand  Master.  In 
1525  he  abandoned  the  vows  of  Lis  Order; 
became  a  Protestant,  and  exchan^d  his 
title  of  Grand  Master  for  that  of  Duke  of 
Eastern  Prussia;  and  thus  the  dominion  of 
the  Knights  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  the  future  kizigdom 
of  Prussia. 

The  Order,  however,  still  continued  its 
existence,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Master 
being  at  Mergentheim,  in  Swabia.  By  the 
peace  of  Presbui^,  in  1805,  the  I^peror 
Frands  II.  obtamed  the  Grand  Master- 
ship, with  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  In 
1809  Napoleon  abolished  the  Order,  but  it 
still  has  a  titular  existence  in  Austria. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  incorporate 
the  Teutonic  Knights  into  Masonry,  and 
their  cross  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the 
high  degrees.  But  we  tail  to  find  in  his^ 
tory  the  slightest  traces  of  any  actual  con- 
nection between  the  two  Orders. 

Texas.  Freemasonry  was  introduced  in 
Texas  by  the  f<.'^2iation  of  a  Lodge  at  Bra- 
zoria, which  met  for  the  first  time,  December 
27,  1835.  The  Dispensation  for  this  Lodge 
was  granted  by  J.  U.  Holland,  Grand  Master 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  his  honor  the  Lodge  wa^r 
called  Holland  Lodge,  No.  36.  It  continued 
to  meet  until  February,  1836,  when  the  wax 
with  Mexico  put  an  end  to  its  labors  for  the 
time.  In  October,  1837,  it  was  reopened  at 
Houston,  a  Charter  having  in  the  interval 
been  issued  for  it  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  meantime  two  other 
Lodges  had  been  chartered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Louisiana,  Milam,  No.  40,  at 
Nacogdoches,  and  McFarlane,  No.  41,  at 
San  Augustine.  Delegates  from  these  Lodges 
met  at  Hoiiston,  December  20,  1837,  and 
organized  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  Anson  Jones  being  elected  Grand 
Master. 

The  introduction  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
into  Texas  was  accompanied  with  some 
difficulties.  In  1838^  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  Umted  States  granted  » 
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Charter  for  a  Chapter  at  San  Felipe  de 
Aufitin.  The  members,  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  meet  at  that  place,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  opening  it  at  Galveston, 
which  was  done  June  2,  1840.  This  ir- 
regular action  was,  on  application,  healed 
by  the  G^ieral  Grand  Chapter.  Subse- 
quently this  body  imited  witn  two  illegal 
Chapters  in  the  Republic  to  form  a  Grand 
Chapter.  This  body  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  and  Ma- 
sonic intercourse  with  it  prohibited.  The 
Chapter  at  Galveston  submitted  to  the 
decree,  and  the  so-called  Grand  Chapter  of 
Texas  was  dissolved.  Charters  were  then 
granted  by  the  General  Grand  Chapter  to 
seven  other  Chapters,  and  in  1850  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Texas  was  duly  established.* 

Tne  Grand  Commandery  of  Texas  was 
organized  January  19,  1855. 

T.%G.«^.%0.%T.%U.%  The  initials  of 
TAe  Qreat  Arddtect  cf  the  Universe,  Often 
used  in  this  abbreviated  form  by  Masonic 
writers. 

Tbammiu*  Spelled  also  Tamrttuz.  A 
deity  worshiped  by  the  apostate  Jews  in  the 
tune  of  Ezekiel,  and  supposed  by  most  com- 
mentators to  be  identical  with  the  Syrian  god 
Adonis.    (See  Adonis,  Mysteries  of,) 

Thanks*  It  is  a  usage  of  French  Masonry, 
and  in  the  high  degrees  of  some  other  Rites, 
for  the  candicukte,  after  his  initiation  and  the 
address  of  the  orator  to  him,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Lodge  for  the  honor  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  him.  It  is  a  volimtary  and 
not  an  obligatory  duty,  and  is  not  practised 
in^  the  Lodges  of  the  York  and  American 
Rites. 

Theism.  Theological  writers  have  de- 
fined theism  as  being  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity  who,  having  created  the 
world,  directs  its  government  by  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  his  beneficent  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  atheism,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  any  such  creative  and  superin- 
tending being.  In  this  sense,  theism  is  the 
fimdamental  religion  of  Masonry,  on  which 
is  superimposed  the  additional  and  peculiar 
tenets  of  each  of  its  disciples. 

Theocratle  PhQosophy  of  Freemasonir* 
This  is  a  term  invented  by  Dr.  GUver  to  indi- 
cate that  view  of  Freemasonry  which  intimate- 
ly connects  its  symbols  with  the  teachings  of 
pure  rdigion,  and  traces  them  to  the  primeval 
revelations  of  God  to  man,  so  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Masonry  shall  develop  the  con- 
tinual government  of  the  Divme  Being. 
Hence  he  says:  ''It  is  the  Theocratic  Philoso- 
phy of  Fremasonry  that  commands  our  im- 
qualified  esteem,  aaod  seals  in  our  heart  that 
love  for  tJie  Institution  which  will  produce 

*The  Grand  Chapter  of  Texas  has  long 
refused  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  and  takes  no  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  Chapters  for  many  years  worked 
the  Council  decp-ees  in  the  Chapter,  having  no 
separate  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters. 
The  petitions  of  the  Chapter  read:  **  Royal  Arch 
and  Appendant  Degrees."  [E.  £.  C] 


an  active  religious  faith  and  practice,  and  lead 
in  the  end  to  'a  building  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'"  He  has 
developed  this  system  in  one  of  his  works 
entitled  The  Theocraiic  Philosophy  of  Free-' 
masonry f  in  twelve  Uctvres  on  its  SpecvkUive, 
Opsratvoe,  and  Sjmrious  Branches.  In  this 
work  he  enters  with  great  minuteness  into  an 
examination  of  the  speculative  character  of 
the  Institution  and  of  its  operative  division, 
which  he  contends  had  been  practised  as  an 
exclusively  scientific  pursuit  from  the  earliest 
times  in  eveiy  coimtry  in  the  would.  Many 
of  the  legendary  speculations  advanced  in 
this  work  will  be  reiected  at  this  day  as  un- 
sound and  imtenablc,  but  his  views  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  Freemasonry  are  worthy 
of  profound  study. 

Theological  virtues.  Under  the  name 
of  the  Carainal  Virtues,  because  all  the  other 
virtues  hinged  upon  them,  the  ancient  Pagans 
gave  the  most  prominent  place  in  their  system 
of  ethics  to  Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Justice.  But  the  three  virtues  taught 
in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  as  such  were  unknown  to  them.  To 
these,  as  taking  a  higher  place  and  being  more 
intimatdv  connected  with  the  relations  of 
man  to  Uod,  Christian  writers  havegiven  the 
name  of  the  Theological  Virtues.  Tlney  have 
been  admitted  into  the  system  of  Masonry, 
and  are  symbolized  in  the  Theological  ladder 
of  Jacob. 

Theopaschltes*  Followers  of  Peter  the 
Fuller,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
believed  in  the  crucifixion  of  all  three  of  the 
Godhead. 

Theoiicus.  The  second  grade  of  the 
"First  Order"  of  the  Society  ofRosicrucians. 
(See  Rosicrucianism,) 

Theoiicus.  The  Twelfth  Degree  of  the 
German  Rose  Croix. 

Theosophlsts*  There  were  many  theoso- 
phists — enthusiasts  whom  Vaugbian  calls 
"noble  specimens  of  the  mjrstic" — but  those 
with  whom  the  history  of  Masonry  has  most 
to  do  were  the  mystical  religious  thinkers  of 
the  last  century,  who  supposed  that  they 
were  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Divinity 
and  his  works  by  supernatural  inspiration,  or 
who  regarded  the  foimdation  of  tneir  myBti- 
cal  tenets  as  resting  on  a  sort  of  Divine  in- 
tuition. Such  were  Swedenborg,  who^  if  not 
himself  a  Masonic  reformer,  has  supphed  the 
materials  of  many  d^rees;  the  Moravian 
brethren,  the  object  of  whose  association  is 
said  to  have  been  originallv  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  under  the  Masomc  veil;  St. 
Martin,  the  founder  of  the  Philalethans:  P^^ 
netty,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Order  of  lUumi- 
nati  at  Avignon;  and  Chastanier,  who  was 
the  inventer  of  the  Rite  of  Illuminated  Theoso- 
phists.  The  object  proposed  in  all  these 
theosophic  degrees  was  the  regeneration  of 
man,  and  his  reintegration  into  the  primitive 
innocence  from  which  he  had  fallen  dv  origi- 
nal sin.  Theosophic  Masonry  was.  m  fact, 
nothing;  else  than  an  application  of  tne  specu- 
lative ideas  of  Jacob  Bohme,  of  SwedoiDorg, 
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and  other  rnvstioal  philoeopbers  of  the  same 
olass.  Vaug^ban,  in  his  Hown  voith  the  Mya* 
tics  {n.,  46),  thus  deoiibes  the  earlier  theoeo- 

Ehists  of  the  fourteenth  century:  '"The^  be- 
eved  devoutly  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
Kabbala.  They  were  persuaded  that,  be- 
neath all  the  floods  of  change,  this  oral  tradi- 
tion had  perpetuated  its  life  unharmed  from 
the  days  of  Moses  downward — even  as  Jew- 
ish fable  taught  them  that  the  cedars  alone, 
of  all  trees,  had  continued  to  spread  the 
strength  of  their  invulnerable  arms  below  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
hidden  lore  of  that  book  as  in  a  treasure  rich 
with  the  germs  of  all  philosophy.  They 
maintained  that  from  its  marvelous  leaves 
man  might  leaoi  the  angelic  heraldry  of  the 
skies,  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
means  of  converse  with  the  potentates  of 
heaven." 

Add  to  this  an  equal  reverence  for  the  un- 
fathomable mysteries  contained  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  and  the  vision  of  the  Evan- 
felist,  with  a  proneness  to  give  to  everything 
)ivine  a  symbolic  interpretation,  and  you 
have  the  true  character  of  those  later  theoeo- 
phists  who  labored  to  invent  their  particu- 
lar ssrstems  of  Masonry.  For  more  of  this 
subject,  see  the  article  on  Saini  Martin, 

Nothing  now  remains  of  theosophic  Ma- 
sonry except  the  few  traces  left  through  the 
influence  of  Zinnendorf  in  the  Swedish  svstem, 
and  what  we  find  in  the  Apocal3rptic  degrees 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The  systems  of  Swed- 
enborg,  Pemetty,  Paschalis,  St.  Martin,  and 
Chastanier  have  all  become  obsolete. 

Tliermpeiitae«  An  ascetic  sect  of  Jews  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  whom  Milman 
calls  the  ancestors  of  the  Christian  monks  and 
hermits.  They  resided  near  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  and  bore  a  striking  res^nblance  in 
their  doctrines  to  those  of  the  Essenians. 
They  were,  however,  much  influenced  by  the 
mystical  school  of  Alexandria,  and,  while 
they  borrowed  much  from  the  Kabbala,  par- 
took also  in  their  speculations  of  P3rthagorean 
and  Orphic  ideas.  Their  S3rstem  pervades 
some  of  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry.  The 
best  account  dt  them  is  given  by  Philo  Ju- 
dsus. 

Theriog.  The  613  precepts  into  which 
the  Jews  divided  the  Mosaical  law.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  letters  y^in  numerically  ex- 
press 613.    (See  description  of  Talith.) 

Thenrgy.  From  the  Greek  Theos,  God. 
and  ergon,  work.  The  ancients  thus  called 
the  whole  art  of  magic,  because  they  believed 
its  operations  to  be  the  result  of  an  inter- 
course with  the  gods.  But  the  modems  have 
appropriated  it  to  that  species  of  magic  which 
operates  by  celestial  means  as  opposed  to 
natural  magic,  which  is  effected  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  and 
necromancy  or  magic  effected  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
some  speculative  authors  to  apply  this  high 
magic,  as  it  is  also  called,  to  an  interpretation 
of  Masonic  symbolism.  The  most  notorious 
and  the  most  prolific  writer  on  this  subject 


is  Louis  Alphonse  Constance^  who,  under  the 
name  of  Ehphas  Levy,  has  given  to  the  world 
numerous  works  on  the  dogina  and  ritual,  the 
history  and  the  interpretation,  of  this  theur- 
gic  Masonry. 

Third  Degree.    See  Master  Maem. 

Thirteen^  The«  A  Parisian  society  claim- 
ing to  exercise  an  occult  influence  during  the 
First  Empire.  A  society  of  growing  propor- 
tions in  the  United  States^  intended  to  con- 
foimd  and  uproot  superstition,  with  an  in- 
direct reference  to  Arthur's  Round  Table  and 
the  Judas  of  infamy. 

Thirty-Second  Degree.  See  Svblime 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret, 

Thhrty-Slx.  In  the  P3rthagorean  doctrine 
of  numbers,  36  symbolized  the  male  and  fe- 
male powers  of  nature  united,  because  it  is 
composed  of  the  sum  of  the  lour  odd  num- 
bers, 1+3 +6 +7 « 16,  added  to  the  sum  of 
the  four  even  numbers,  2+4-1-6+8=20,  for 
16+20=^36.  It  has,  however,  no  place 
among  the  sacred  numbers  of  Masonry. 

Thirty-Third  Degree.  See  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspector-General, 

Thokaih*  DpTi,  strength.  An  expres- 
sion known  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  in  the  Twelfth  De^pree. 

Thomlsts*  An  ancient  Christian  church 
in  Malabar,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Thomas. 

Thor  or  Thorr,  contracted  from  Thonar, 
and  sometimes  known  as  Donar.  This  deity 
presided  over  the  mischievous  spirits  in  the 
elements,  and  was  the  son  of  Odin  and  Freyia. 
These  three  were  Imown  in  mytholoryr  as  the 
triune  deity — the  Father.  Son,  and  Spirit. 
Thor's  great  weapon  of  aestruction  or  force 
was  the  Miolner,  the  hammer  or  maUet, 
which  had  the  marvelous  property  of  in- 
variably returning  to  its  owner  after  having 
been  laimched  upon  its  mission,  and  having 
performed  its  work  of  destruction. 

Thory,  CUude  Antolne.  A  distinguished 
French  Masonic  writer,  who  was  lx>m  at 
Paris,  May  26,  1759.  He  was  by  profession 
an  advocate,  and  held  the  official  position 
of  K^istrar  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  afterward  of  first  adjunct  of  the 
Mayor  of  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral learned  societies,  and  a  naturalist  of 
considerable  reputation.  He  devoted  his  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  botany,  and 
published  several  valuable  works  on  the  genus 
Kosa^  and  also  one  on  strawberries,  which  was 
published  after  his  death. 

Thory  took  an  iinportant  part,  both  as  an 
actor  and  a  writer,  in  the  Masonic  history  of 
France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lodge 
''Saint  Alexandre  d'£kx)S8e,"  and  of  the 
''Contrat  Social."  out  of  whose  incorporation 
into  one  proceeded  the  Mother  Lodfle  of  the 
Philosophic  Scottish  Rite,  of  which  Thory 
may  be  justly  called  the  founder.  He  was  at 
its  constitution  made  the  presiding  officer, 
and  afterward  its  treasurer,  and  keeper  ot 
its  archives.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  made 
a  collection  of  rare  ^nd  valuable  manu- 
scripts, books,  medals,  scab,  jewels,  bronze 
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figures,  and  other  objects  connected  with 
Freemasonry.  Under  his  administration,  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
became  perhaps  the  most  valuable  collection 
of  Uie  kind  in  France  or  in  anv  other  country. 
After  the  Mother  Lodge  had  ceased  its 
labors  in  1826,  this  collection  passed  by  a 
previous  stipulation  into  the  possession  of 
the  Lodge  of  Mont  Thabor,  which  was  the 
oldest  of  the  Rite. 

Thory,  while  making  collections  for  the 
Lodge,  had  amassed  for  himself  a  fund  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  toward  the 
history  of  Freemasoniy,  which  he  used 
wiUi  great  effect  in  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions. In  1813  he  published  the  Annales 
Originis  Magni  GaUiarum  OrienHs,  ou  HU" 
toire  de  la  Fondation  du  Grand  Orient  de 
France,  in  1  vol.,  8vo;  and  in  1815  his  Ada 
Latomorumy  ou  Qhronologie  del  'Hiatoire  de 
la  Franch^Magonnene,  frangaiee  et  itrangbre, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  value  of  these  works,  especially  of 
thie  latter^  if  not  as  well-digested  histo- 
ries, certamly  as  important  contributions  to 
Masonic  history,  cannot  be  denied.  Yet 
tney  have  beim  variously  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  Heboid  (Hiet.  dee  S  O.  L., 
p.  530)  says  of  the  Annaleej  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  historical  productions  that  French 
Masonic  Uterature  possesses;  while  Besuchet 
(PricU  HisUrriquef  li.,  275)  charges  that  he 
has  attempted  to  discharije  the  functions 
of  an  historian  without  exactitude  and  without 
imparti^ty.  These  discordant  views  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  active  part  that 
Thory  took  in  the  contests  between  the 
Grand  Orient  and  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
the  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  claims 
of  the  former  to  the  Supreme  Masonic 
authority.  Posterity  will  form  its  judgment 
on  the  character  of  Thory  as  a  Masonic 
historian  without  reference  to  the  evanescent 
rividry  of  parties.    He  died  in  October,  1827 

Thouz  de  Salverte.  Founder  in  1767, 
at  Warsaw,  of  the  Academy  of  AncieniSf 
which  see. 

Thread  of  Life.  In  the  earliest  lectures 
of  the  last  century,  we  find  this  Catechism: 

"Q.  Have  you  the  key  of  the  Lodge? 

"A.  Yes,  I  have. 

"Q.  What  is  its  vui;ue? 

*'A.  To  open  and  shut,  and  shut  and  open. 

**Q,  Where  do  you  keep  it? 

"A,  In  an  ivory  box,  oetween  my  tongue 
and  my  teeth,  or  within  my  heart,  where  all 
my  secrets  are  kept. 

**Q,  Have  you  the  chain  to  the  key? 

*A.  Yes,  I  have. 

"Q.  How  long  is  it? 

**A.  As  long  as  from  my  tongue  to  my 
heart." 

In  a  later  lecture,  this  key  is  said  to  '^han^ 
by  a  tow  line  nine  inches  or  a  span."  Ana 
later  still,  in  the  old  Prestonian  lecture,  it 
is  said  to  hang  by  "the  thread  of  life,  in 
the  passage  of  entrance,  nine  inches  or  a 
span  long,  the  supposed  distance  between 
guttural   and  pectoraL"    All  of  which   is 


intended  simply  to  S3m:ibolize  the  dose  con* 
nection  which  in  every  Mason  should  exist 
between  his  tongue  and  his  heart,  so  that 
the  one  may  utter  nothing  that  the  other 
does  not  truly  dictate. 

Three.  £ver3rwhere  among  the  ancients 
the  number  three  was  deemed  the  most 
sacred  of  numbers.  A  reverence  for  its 
m3rstical  virtues  is  to  be  found  even  among 
the  Chinese,  who  say  that  numbers  begin 
at  one  and  are  made  perfect  at  three,  and 
hence  they  denote  the  multipUcity  of  any 
object  by  repeating  the  character  which 
stands  for  it  three  times.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato,  it  was  the  image  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  because  it  includes  in  itself 
the  propertiec  of  the  two  first  numbers,  and 
because,  as  Aristotle  says,  it  contains  within 
itself  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  aid. 
The  P3rthagoreans  called  it  perfect  harmony. 
So  sacred  was  this  number  deemed  by  the 
ancients,  that  we  find  it  designating  eome 
of  the  attributes  of  almost  Si  the  gods. 
The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  was  three-forked; 
the  scepter  of  Neptime  was  a  trident;  Cer* 
berus,  the  dog  of  Pluto,  was  three-headed; 
there  were  three  Fates  and  three  Furies: 
the  sun  had  three  names.  Apollo,  Sol,  ana 
Liber;  and  the  moon  tnree  also,  Diana, 
Luna,  and  Hecate.  In  all  incantations, 
three  waj9  a  favorite  number,  for,  as  Virgil 
says,  "numero  Deus  imparl  gaudet,"  God 
delights  in  an  odd  number.  A  triple  cord 
was  used,  each  cord  of  three  different  colors, 
white,  red,  and  black;  and  a  small  imase  of 
the  subject  of  the  charm  was  carried  tnrice 
around  the  altar,  as  we  see  in  Virgil's  ei^^th 
eclogue  0-  73): 

"Tema  tibi  hase  primum.  tiiplici  diversa  colore, 
licia  droumdo,  terque  niBc  altaiia  circum 
Eflfigiftm  duco." 

L  6., 

**  First  I  Burround  thee  with  these  three  pieces 
of  list,  and  I  carry  thy  image  three  times  round 
the  altars." 

The  Druids  paid  no  less  respect  to  this 
sacred  number.  Throughout  their  whole 
system,  a  reference  is  constantly  made  to 
its  influence;  and  so  far  did  their  venera- 
tion for  it  extend,  that  even  their  sacred 
poetry  was  composed  in  triads. 

In  all  the  mysteries,  from  Egypt  to  Scan- 
dinavia, we  find  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
number  three.  In  the  Bites  of  Mithras,  the 
Empyrean  was  said  to  be  supported  by 
three  intelligences,  Ormuzd^  Mithra,  and 
Mithras.  In  the  Rites  of  Hindustan,  there 
was  the  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  It  was,  m  short,  a  general  character 
of  the  mysteries  to  have  three  principal 
officers  and  three  grades  of  initiation. 

In  Freemasonry,  the  ternary  is  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  mystical'  numbers.  Be- 
ginning with  the  old  axiom  of  the  Roman 
Artificers,  that  tree  faciunt  collegium,  or  it 
requires  three  to  make  a  coUege,  they  have 
established  the  rule  that  aot  less  than  three 
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shftll  oonmgate  to  fonn  a  Lodge.  Then 
in  an  tiie  Kites,  whatever  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  superimposed  grades,  there  lie  at  the 
basis  tiie  three  Symbolic  degrees.  There 
are  in  all  the  degrees  three  principal  officers, 
three  supports,  three  grater  and  three 
lesser  lights,  three  movable  and  three  im- 
movable jeweb,  three  principal  tenets,  three 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft,  three  prin- 
cipal .orders  of  architecture,  three  chie^ 
hiunan  senses,  three  Ancient  Grand  Masters. 
In  f act^  everywhere  in  the  83rBtem  the  number 
three  is  presented  as  a  prominent  symbol. 
So  much  ui  this  the  case,  that  all  the  other 
mystical  numbers  depend  upon  it,  for  each 
is  a  multiple  of  three,  its  square  or  its  cube, 
or  derivea  from  them.  Thus,  9,  27,  81,  are 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  three,  as 
3  X  3  -  9,  and  3*  X  3  -  27.  and  3*  X  3*  =  81 . 

But  in  nothing  is  the  Masonic  significa- 
tion of  the  ternary  made  more  interesting 
than  in  its  connection  with  the  sacred  delta, 
the  S3rmbol  of  Deity.     (See  Triangle,) 

Three  Fires*  Guardians  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Degree  of  the  Modem  Bite  of 
Memphis. 

Tluree-Fold  Cord*  A  triple  cord  whose 
strands  are  of  different  colors;  it  is  used  in 
several  rites  as  an  instructive  symboL  (See 
Zennaar,) 

Three  Globes,  Rite  of  the  Grmnd  Lodge 
of  the.  Gn  September  13,  1740,  the  Lodge 
of  the  Three  Globes,  zu  den  drei  WeUkugdn, 
was  established  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 
In  1744  it  assumed  the  rank  and  title  of  a 
Grand  Mother  Lodge.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
three  Prussian  Grand  Lodges  and  has  144 
St.  John's  (or  Oaf t)  Lodges  and  72  Scottish 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  At  first  it 
worked^  like  all  the  other  Lodges  of  Ger- 
many, m  the  English  system  of  three  degrees, 
and  adopted  the  Kngfish  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions as  its  law.  But  it  subsequentlv  became 
infected  with  the  high  decrees,  which  were  at 
one  time  so  popular  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Strict  Observance  system  of 
Von  Hund,  which  it  accepted  in  1766.  At  the 
extinction  of  that  system  the  Grand  Ixx^e 
adopted  one  of  its  own,  in  doing  which  it 
was  assisted  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  I.  F.  Zdllner, 
the  Grand  Master.  Its  Rite  consists  of  seven 
high  degrees  added  to  the  three  primitive. 
The  latter  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand 
Lodge:  but  the  seven  hi^er  ones  are  gov- 
erned by  an  Internal  Supreme  Orient,  whose 
memb^^B  are,  however,  elected  by  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  Rite  is  practised  by  about  two 
hundred  Lodges  in  Germany. 

Three  Grand  Offerings.  See  Qrovnd 
Floor  of  the  Lodge. 

Three  Points*  Three  points  in  a  tri- 
angular form  (•*•)  are  placea  after  letters  in  a 
Masonic  document  to  indicate  that  such 
letters  are  the  initials  of  a  Masonic  title  or 
of  a  technical  word  in  Masonry,  as  G.*.  M.*. 
for  Grand  Master,  or  G.*.  L.*.  for  Grand 
Lodse.  It  is  not  a  qrmbol,  but  simply  a 
mark  of  abbreviation.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  trace  it  to  the  Hebrew  tnree  yods, 
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a  Eabbalistio  sign  of  the  Tetragrammaton, 
or  any  other  ancient  symbol,  is  futile.  It 
is  an  abbreviation,  and  nothing  more; 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
number  three  as  a  Masonic  number,  and 
these  three  dots  might  refer  to  the  position 
of  the  three  officers  in  a  French  Lodge. 
Ragon  says  (Orthod,  Magon.fjo,  71)  that  uie 
mark  was  first  used  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  in  a  circular  issued  August  12,  1774. 
in  which  we  read  "G.*.  O.'.  de  France." 
The  abbreviation  is  now  constantly  used  in 
French  documents,  and,  although  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  Masons,  has  becai 
very  generallv  adopted  in  other  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  the  use  of  this  abbre- 
viation is  gradually  extending. 

Three  Sacred  UtensUs*  These  were 
the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  as  to  which  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Barclay,  LL.D.,  makes  the 
foUo^iing  quotation:  ^' Rabbi  Jos^,  son  of 
Rabbi  Judah^  said  a  fiery  ark,  and  a  fiery 
table,  and  a  nery  candlestick  descended  from 
heaven.  And  Moses  saw  tbem,  and  made 
according  to  their  similitude":  and  thus 
comments:  "They  also  think  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  is  concealed  in  a  cham- 
ber under  the  Temple  Enclosure,  and  that  it 
and  all  the  holy  vessels  will  be  foimd  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah."  The  Apocr3rpha| 
however,  informs  us  that  Jeremiah  laid  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Ark,  and  the  Altar  of 
Incense  in  a  "hollow  cave,  in  the  mountain, 
where  Moses  climbed  up  and  saw  the  heritage 
of  God.  And  the  p]&ce  shall  be  unknown 
until  the  time  that  God  gather  his  people 
again  together,  and  receive  uiem  into  Mercy." 
(2  Mac.  ii.  4-7.)  The  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  taken  ti>  Rome  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70,  and  are  now  seen  sculp- 
tured on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  were  carried  off 
to  Africa  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 
Belisarius  took  them  to  Constantinople  in 
A.D.  620.  They  were  afterward  sent  back 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  to  Persia,  when  Chos- 
roes  plundered  the  Holy  City,  in  June,  614. 

Three  Senses.  Of  the  five  human  senses, 
the  three  which  are  the  most  important  in 
Masonic  symbolism  are  Seeing,  Hearing,  and 
Feeling,  because  of  their  respective  reference 
to  certain  modes  of  recognition,  and  because, 
by  their  use,  Masons  are  enabled  to  practise 
that  universal  language  the  possession  of 
which  is  the  boast  m  the  Order. 

Three  Steps.  See  Steps  on  the  Maeter't 
Carpet, 

Threshlng-Moor.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
circular  spots  of  hard  grouna  were  used,  as 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  com.  After 
they  were  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
they  became  permanent  possessions.  One 
of  these,  the  property  of  Onian  the  Jebusit^ 
was  on  Moimt  Moriah.  It  was  purchased 
by  David,  for  a  place  of  sacrifice,  for  six 
hundred  shekels  of  gold,  and  on  it  the  Temple 
was  afterward  built.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  symbolic  name  for  the  Temple  of 
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Solomon  or  for  a  Master's  Lodge.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  the  ritual  that  the  Mason  comes 
"from  the  lofty  tower  of  Babel,  where 
language  was  confounded  and  Masonry 
lost/'  and  that  he  is  traveling  "to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  where 
language  was  restored  and  Masonry  found.'' 
The   interpretation  of  this  rather  abstruse 

rbolic  expression  is  that  on  his  initiation 
Mason  comes  out  of  the  profane  world, 
where  there  is  ignorance  and  darkness  ana 
confusion  as  there  was  at  Babel,  and  that 
he  is  approaching  the  Masonic  world,  where, 
as  at  tne  Temple  built  on  Oman's  threshing- 
floor,  there  is  Knowledge  and  light  and  order. 

Throne*  The  seat  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Master  in  the  Grand  Lod^  of  England  is 
called  the  ihxone,  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  throne  of  Solomon.  In  American  Grand 
Lodges  it  is  styled  the  Oriental  Chair  of 
Solomon,  a  title  which  is  also  given  to  the 
seat  of  tne  Master  of  a  subordinate  Lodge. 

Li  ecclesiology,  the  seat  in  a  cathedral 
occupied  by  a  bishop  is  called  a  throne; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  the  same  title  was  not  only  applied 
to  the  seats  of  bishops,  but  often  also  to  those 
of  abbots,  or  even  priests  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  titles  or  cnurches. 

Thugs*  A  Hindu  association  that  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  their  divinity  Kali. 
It  was  dreaded  for  its  violence  and  the 
fierceness  of  its  members,  who  were  termed 
either  Stranglers  or  Aspirants. 

Thummlm*    See  Xfrim  and  Thummim, 

Thurible.  From  Tuns,  frankincense; 
Ivos,  a  sacrifice.  A  metallic  censer  for  burn- 
ing incense.  It  is  of  various  forms,  but 
generally  in  that  of  an  ornamental  cup  sus- 
pended by  chains,  whereby  the  Thurifer 
keeps  the  incense  burning  and  diffuses  the 
perfume. 

Thurifer.  The  bearer  of  the  thurible, 
or  censer,  prepared  with  frankincense,  and 
used  by  the  Komish  Church  at  Mass  and 
other  ceremonials;  as  also  in  the  Philosophic 
D^rees  of  Masonry. 

Thursday*  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
So  called  from  its  being  originaUv  conse- 
crated to  Thor,  or  the  Icelandic  Tnorr,  the 
god  of  thunder,  answering  to  the  Jove  of 
the  Romans. 

Tie*  The  first  clause  in  the  covenant 
of  Masonry  which  refers  to  the  preservation 
of  the  secrets  is  technically  called  the  tie. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  covenant 
of  each  degree,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Tie,  Mystic*    See  Mystic  Tie. 

Tierce,  De  la*  He  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  Anderson's  ConstittUiom  into  French, 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  sa;^  that  he 
prepared  durmg  his  residence  in  London. 
Me  afterward  published  it  at  Frankfort,  in 
1743,  with  the  title  of  Hiatoiref  Migaiums  et 
sUUuU  de  la  trke  venerable  confraiemiU  dee 
France^MagonSt  tirez  de  leur  archives  et  conr 
formis  aux  traditions  les  plus  ancienneSy  etc. 
His  work  contains  a  translation  into  French 
of  the  Old  Charges— the  General  Regulations 


— and  manner  of  constituting  a  new  Lodges 
as  given  by  Anderson  in  1723.  De  la  Tierce 
is  said  to  have  been,  while  in  London,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Anderson,  the  first  edition 
of  whose  ConstituHons  he  used  when  he  com- 
piled his  manuscript  in  1725.  But  he  im- 
proved on  Anderson's  work  by  dividing  the 
history  in  epochs.  This  course  Anderson 
pursued  in  his  second  edition;  which  cir- 
cumstance has  led  Schneider,  in  the  Neueit 
Joumale  zur  Freimaurereif  to  suppose  that, 
in  writing  that  second  edition,  Anderson 
was  aided  by  the  previous  labors  of  De  la 
Tierce,  of  whose  work  he  was  most  probably 
in  possession. 

TUe*  A  Lodge  is  said  to  be  tiled  when  the 
necessary  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  imauthorised  per- 
sons; and  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every 
Mason  to  see  that  this  is  done  l>efore  the 
Lodge  is  opened.  The  word  to  tile  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense  as  to  examine, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  a  visitor  has  been 
tiled,  that  is,  has  been  examined.  But  the 
expression  is  not  in  general  use,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  correct  employment  of  the  tenn. 

TUer*  An  officer  of  a  Symbolic  Lodge, 
whose  duty  jb  to  guard  the  door  of  the  Lodge, 
and  to  permit  no  one  to  pass  in  who  is  not 
dulv  qualified,  and  who  has  not  the  permission 
of  the  Master. 

A  necessary  qualification  of  a  Tiler  is, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  a  Master  Ma- 
son. Although  the  Lodge  may  be  opened 
in  an  inferior  degree^  no  one  who  has  not 
advanced  to  the  Third  Degree  can  legally 
discharge  the  functions  of  Tiler. 

As  the  Tiler  is  always  compensated  for 
his  services,  he  is  considered,  in  some  sense, 
as  the  servant  of  the  Lodge.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  duty  to  prepare  the  L(>dge  for  its  meetings, 
to  arrange  the  furniture  in  its  proper  place, 
and  to  make  all  other  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Lodge. 

The  Tiler  need  not  t>e  a  member  of  the 
Lodge  which  he  tiles;  and  in  fact,  in  large 
cities,  one  brother  verv  often  performs  the 
duties  of  Tiler  of  several  Lodges. 

This  is  a  very  important  office,  and,  like 
that  of  the  Master  and  Wardens,  owes  its 
existence,  not  to  any  conventional  regula- 
tions, but  to  the  very  landmarks  of  the 
Order;  for,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
Institution,  it  is  evident  that  there  never 
could  have  been  a  meeting  of  Masons  for 
Masonic  purposes,  unless  a  Tiler  had  been 
present  to  guard  tne  Lodge  from  intrusion. 

The  title  is  derived  from  the  operative 
art;  for  as  in  Operative  Masonry  the  Tiler, 
when  the  edifice  is  erected,  finishes  and  covers 
it  with  the  roof  (of  tiles),  so  in  Speculative 
Masonry,  when  the  Lodge  is  duly  organized, 
the  Tiler  closes  the  door,  and  covers  the  sacred 
precincts  from  all  intrusion. 

Tiler's  Oath*    See  Oath,  Tiler's. 

Tilly  de  Grasse*    See  Grasse,  TiUy  de. 

TUuk*  The  sacred  impress  made  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Brahman,  like  unto  the  Tau  to 
the  Hebrew,  or  the  cross  to  the  Christian. 
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TImlire.  The  French  Masoxui  so  call  a 
stamp,  conmating  of  the  initials  or  mono- 

gram  of  the  Looge,  which  is  impressed  in 
lack  or  red  ink  upon  every  official  document 
emanating  from  the  Lodge.  When  such  a 
document  has  the  seal  also  attached,  it  is 
said  to  be  "timbr^  et  soell^/'  i.  e.,  stamped 
and  sealed.  The  timbre,  which  differs  from 
the  eeel,  is  not  used  in  English  or  American 
IxKlges. 

Time.  The  image  of  Time,  under  the 
conventional  figure  of  a  winged  old  man 
with  the  customary  scythe  and  hour-glass, 
has  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  modem 
symbols  in  the  Third  Degree.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  attempting  to  disentangle  the 
ringlets  of  a  weeping  vir^^in  who  stands 
before  him.  This,  which  is  apparently  a 
never-ending  task,  but  one  which  Time  un- 
dertakes to  p^orm,  is  intended  to  teach 
the  Mason  that  time,  patience  and  perse- 
verance will  enable  him  to  accomplish  the 
great  obiect  of  a  Mason's  labor,  and  at  last  to 
obtain  that  true  Word  which  is  the  symbol 
of  Divine  Truth.  Time,  therefore,  is  in 
this  connection  the  symbol  of  well-directed 
perseverance  in  the  pmormanoe  of  duty. 

Time  mnd  Circiimstaiices.  The  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  ritual  of  initiation, 
''Has  he  made  suitable  profidencry?"  is  some- 
times made,  "Such  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit.''  This  is  an  error,  and  may  be 
a  miscnievous  one,  as  leading  to  a  careless 
preparation  of  the  candidate  for  oualification 
to  advancement.  The  true  reply  is,  ''He 
has."     (See  AdvanceTnerUf  Hurried) 

Tlrsliatlim*  The  title  given  to  the  Persian 
governors  of  Judea.  It  was  borne  by  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Persian  torscn,  austere 
or  severe,  and  is  tho^ore,  says  Gesenius, 
equivalent  to  "Your  Severity."  It  is  in  the 
modem  ritual  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  Council 
of  Princes  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  the  title 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  Heredom  of  Kilwinning. 

TIsri.  ^IVn.  The  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  dvil  year,  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  former. 

Titan  or  the  Caucftsus.  The  Fifty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Memphis  Rite. 

Titles*  The  titles  conferred  in  the  rituals 
of  Masonry  upon  various  officers  are  often 
apparently  grandiloquent,  and  have  given 
occasion  to  some,  who  have  not  imderstood 
their  tme  meaning,  to  c^  them  absurd  and 
bombastic.  On  this  subject  Bro.  Albert 
Pike  has,  in  the  following  remarks,  given  a 
proper  significance  to  Masonic  titles: 

"Some  of  these  titles  we  retain;  but  they 
have  with  us  meanings  entirely  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  equality,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  peremptorjr  law  of  its  being, 
d  all  Masonrv.  The  Kntahtf  with  us,  is  he 
who  devotes  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  brain  to 
the  service  of  Masonry,  and  protesseB  himself 


the  sworn  soldier  of  truth:  the  Prinee  is  he 
who  aims  to  be  chief  (Prinoepel.  first,  leader 
among  his  ecfualB,  in  virtue  and  good  deeds: 
the  Sovereign  is  he  who,  one  of  an  Order  whose 
members  are  all  sovereigns,  is  supreme  onlv 
because  the  law  and  Constitutions  are  so  which 
he  administers,  and  by  which  he,  like  every 
other  brother,  is  governed.  The  titles 
PuiasarUt  Potent,  TTise,  and  Venerable  indicate 
that  power  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  wis- 
dom which  those  ought  to  strive  to  attain 
who  are  placed  in  high  offices  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  brethren;  and  all  our  other  titles  and 
designations  have  an  esoteric  meaning  con- 
sistent with  modestjr  and  equalitv.  and 
which  those  who  receive  them  shoula  fully 
understand." 

Titles  of  Grand  Lodges.  The  title  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  is  "The  United 
Grand  Lodcre  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons."  Thatof  Ireland,  "The  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge."  Of  Scotland,  "The  Grand 
Lodf;e  of  the  Andent  and  Honorable  Fra- 
termty  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons."  That 
of  France  is  "The  Grand  Orient."  The  same 
title  is  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodges  or  Supreme 
Masonic  authorities  of  Portwa^aL  Be^um, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  ana  also  by  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  all  the  South  American 
States.  Of  the  German  Grand  Lodges,  the 
oiJy  three  that  have  distinctive  titles  are 
"The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  of  the 
Three  Globes  "  "The  Grand  National  Lodge 
of  Germanjr,"  and  "The  Grand  Lodge  Royal 
York  of  Friendship."  In  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark they  are  simply  called  "Grand  Lodges." 
In  the  English  possessions  of  North  America 
th^  are  also  called  "  Grand  Lodges."  In  the 
Umted  States  the  title  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maine,  of  Massachusetts,  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
Alabama,  of  Illinois,  of  Iowa,  of  Wisconsin^  of 
Minnesota,  and  of  Oregon,  is  the  "Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons";  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
Vermont,  of  New  York,  of  New  Jersey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Arkansas,  and  of  Indiana,  it 
is  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons": of  Maryland,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  Florida,  of  Michigan,  of  Missouri,  and 
of  California,  is  "Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons";  of  South  Carolina  is 
"Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
FVeemasons";  of  all  the  other  States  the  title 
is  simply  the  "  Grand  Lodge." 

Tito.  A  fflgnificant  word  in  the  high  de- 
grees. The  Sottish  Rite  rituals  give  the 
name  of  Tito,  Prince  Harodim,  to  him  who 
they  say  was  the  first  who  was  appointed  by 
Solomon  a  Provost  and  Judge.  This  person 
appears  to  be  altogether  mythical;  the  word 
is  not  foimd  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  has 
any  meaning  been  given  to  it.  He  is  repr&- 
saited  as  having;  been  a  favorite  of  the  King 
of  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
the  Lodge  of  Intendants  of  the  Building,  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  illustrious 
laughts  who  were  set  over  the  twelve  tribes, 
that  of  Naphtali  being  placed  under  his  care. 
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The  whole  of  this  leg^d  is,  of  course,  con- 
nected witii  the  symbolic  signification  of  those 
d^rees. 

Toasts*  And&monB&ya  (C<m8tiiuH(m8,l7ZS, 
p.  110)  that  in  1719  Dr.  Desaguliers.  hav- 
injs  been  installed  Grand  Master^  "forth- 
with revived  the  old,  regular,  and  peculiar 
toasts  or  healths  of  the  Freemasons."  If 
Anderson's  statements  could  be  implicitly 
trusted  as  historical  facts,  we  should  have  to 
conclude  that  a  system  of  regulated  toasts 
prevailed  in  the  Lodges  before  the  revival. 
The  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  banquets  is 
a  very  old  one,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  da3rB 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  From 
them  it  was  handed  down  to  the  modems,  and 
especially  in  England  we  find  the  "washael" 
of  the  Saxons,  a  term  used  in  drinking,  and 
equivalent  to  the  modem  phrase,  ^Your 
health."  Steele,  in  the  Toiler,  intimates  that 
the  word  toast  began  to  be  applied  to  the 
drinking  of  healths  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  although  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  word  has  been  con- 
tested, it  is  ver^  evident  that  the  drinking  of 
toasts  was  a  luuversal  custom  in  the  clubs  and 
festive  associations  which  were  common  in 
London  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Ma- 
sonry. It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Masonic  Lodges  did  not  escape  the  influ- 
ences of  the  convivial  spirit  of  that  age.  and 
drinking  in  the  Lodge  room  during  the  hours 
of  refreshment  was  a  usual  custom^  but,  as 
Oliver  observes,  all  excess  was  avoided,  and 
^e  convivialities  of  Masonry  were  regulated 
by  the  Old  Charges,  which  directed  the  breth- 
ren to  enjoy  themselves  with  decent  mirth, 
not  forcing  any  brother  to  eat  or  drink  beyond 
his  inclination,  nor  hindering  him  from  going 
home  when  he  pleased.  Tne  drinking  was 
conducted  by  rule,  the  Master  giving  the 
toast,  but  first  inquiring  of  the  Senior  Wuxien, 
''Are  you  charged  in  the  West,  Brother  Sen- 
ior?" and  of  the  Junior  Warden,  "Are  vou 
diarsed  in  the  South,  Brother  Junior?''^  to 
which  appropriate  replies  being  made,  the 
t<Mist  was  drunk  with  honors  peculiar  to  the 
Institution.  In  an  old  Masomc  song,  the  f  ol- 
lowing  stanaa  occurs: 

**'Aie  you  charged  in  the  West?  are  srou  charged 
in  the  South?' 
The  Worshipful  Master  criee. 
'We  are  charged  in  the  West,  we  are  charged 
in  the  South/ 
Each  Warden  prompt  repUee." 

One  of  the  catechetical  works  of  the  last 
century  thus  describes  the  drinking  customs 
of  the  Masons  of  that  period:  ''The  table 
being  plentifully  supphed  with  wine  and 
punch,  every  man  has  a  glass  set  before  him, 
and  fills  it  with  what  he  chooses.  But  he 
must  drink  his  glass  in  turn,  or  at  least  keep 
the  motion  with  the  rest  When,  therefore,  a 
public  health  is  given,  the  Master  fills  first, 
and  desires  the  brethren  to  charse  their 
glasses;  and  when  this  is  supposed  to  oe  done, 
the  Master  says,  Brethren^e  you  all  charged  t 
The  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens  answer,  We 


are  aU  charged  in  the  South  and  West,  Then 
they  all  stand  up,  and^  observing  the  Master's 
motions,  Qil^e  the  soldier  his  right-hand  man,) 
drink  their  glasses  off."  Another  work  of  the 
same  period  says  that  the  first  toast  given  was 
"the  King  and  the  Craft."  But  a  still  older 
work  gives  what  it  calls  "A  Free-Mason's 
Health"  in  the  following  words:  "Here's  a 
health  to  ova  society  and  to  every  faithful 
brother  that  keeps  his  oath  of  secrecy.  As 
we  are  sworn  to  love  each  other,  the  world  no 
Order  knows  like  this  our  noble  and  ancient 
Fraternity.  Let  them  wonder  at  the  Mys- 
terv.    Here.  Brother,  I  drink  to  thee." 

In  time  tne  toasts  improved  in  their  style, 
and  were  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that 
lists  of  them^  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
deficient  in  mventive  genius,  were  published 
in  all  the  pocketbooks,  calendars,  and  song 
books  of  the  Order.  Thus  a  lar^  collection 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Masonic  MtsceUanies  of 
Stephen  Jones.  A  few  of  them  will  show  their 
technical  character:  "To  the  secret  and  si- 
lent"; "To  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
Three":  "To  all  that  live  within  compass  and 
square'';  "To  the  memory  of  the  Tyrian  ar- 
tist " ;  "To  him  that  first  the  work  began,"  etc. 

But  there  was  a  regular  series  of  toasts 
which,  besides  these  voluntary  ones,  were 
always  given  at  the  refreshments  of  the  breth- 
ren. Thus,  when  the  reigning  soverei^  hap- 
gened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fratermty,  the 
rst  toast  given  was  always  "The  King  and 
the  Craft.''^ 

In  the  French  Lodges  the  drinking  of  toasts 
was.  with  the  word  itself,  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land. It  waS{  however,  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  from  which  there  could  be  no  departure. 
Seven  toasts  were  called  "Sant^  a'obUga- 
tion,"  because  drinking  them  was  made  ob- 
ligatory, and  could  not  be  omitted  at  the 
Lodge  banquet.  They  were  as  follows:  1. 
The  health  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  family: 
2.  That  of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  chiefs  ot 
the  Order;  3.  That  of  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge;  4.  That  of  the  Wardens;  5.  That  of 
the  other  officers:  6.  That  of  the  visitors: 
7.  That  of  all  Masons  wheresoever  spread 
over  the  two  hemispheres.  In  1872,  the 
Grand  Orient^  after  Ions  discussions,  reduced 
the  number  of  santis  d*  obligation  from  seven  to 
four,  and  changed  their  character.  They  are 
now:  1.  To  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  the 
Lodges  of  its  correspondence,  and  foreign 
Grand  Orients;  2.  To  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge;  3.  To  the  Wardens,  the  officers, 
affiliated  Lodges^  and  visiting  brethren;  4. 
To  all  Masons  existing  on  each  henusphere. 

The  systematized  method  of  drinking 
toasts,  which  once  prevailed  in  the  Lodges  m 
the  English-speaking  countries,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent^  abandoned :  yet  a  few  toasts  still 
remain,  which,  although  not  absolutely  ob- 
ligatory, are  still  never  omitted.  Thus  no 
Masomc  Lodge  would  neglect  at  its  banquet 
to  offer,  as  its  first  toast,  a  sentiment  expres- 
sive of  respect  for  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  venerable  Oliver  was  a  ^reat  admirer 
of  the  custom  of  drinking  Masomc  toasts,  and 
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panegyrisee  it  in  faaBook  of(heLodae  (p.  147). 
He  B&ys  that  at  the  time  of  refreshment  in  a 
Masonic  Lodge  'Hhe  song  appeared  to  have 
more  zest  than  in  a  private  company;  the 
toast  thrilled  more  vividly  upon  the  recollec- 
tion; and  the  small  modicum  of  punch  with 
which  it  was  honored  retained  a  higher  flavor 
than  the  same  potation  if  produced  at  a  pri- 
vate board."  And  he  adds,  as  a  soecimen,  the 
following  "characteristic  toast,  which  he 
says  was  always  received  with  a  ''profound 
expression  of  pleasure." 

*'To  him  that  all  things  understoodt 
To  him  that  found  the  stone  and  wood* 
To  him  that  hapless  lost  his  blood. 

In  doing  of  his  du^, 
To  that  blest  age  and  that  blest  mom 
Whereon  those  three  great  men  were  bom. 
Our  noble  science  to  adorn 

With  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  after- 
ward pathetically  deplore  the  discontinuance 
of  the  custom. 

Token*  The  word  token  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (001,  which  means  a  si^, 
presage,  type,  or  representation,  that  which 
points  out  something;  and  this  is  traced  to 
tcBcarif  to  teach,  show,  or  instruct,  because  by  a 
token  we  show  or  instruct  others  as  to  what 
we  are.  Bailey,  whose  Dictionary  was  -pub- 
lished soon  after  the  revival,  defines  it  as  "a 
sign  or  mark^j  but  it  is  singular  that  the  word 
is  not  found  m  either  of  the  dictionaries  of 
Phillips  or  Blount,  which  were  the  most  pop- 
ular glossaries  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  word  was,  however,  well  laiown 
to  the  Fraternity,  and  was  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  with  precisely  the  same  meaning 
that  is  now  given  to  it  as  a  mode  of  recogni- 
tion. 

The  H^rew  word  niK,  dth,  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  a  sign  or  memorial 
of  something  past,  some  covenant  made  or 
promise  given.  Tnus  God  says  to  Noah,  of 
the  rainbow,  "it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  cove- 
nant between  me  and  the  earth";  and  to 
Abraham  he  says  of  circumcision,  "it  shall  be 
a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you." 
In  Masonry,  the  grip  of  recognition  is  called  a 
token,  because  it  is  an  outward  sijsn  of  the 
covenant  of  friendship  and  fellowship  entered 
into  between  the  members  of  the  Fraternity, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  that 
covenant  which  was  made,  when  it  was  first 
received  by  the  candidate,  between  him  and 
the  Order  mto  which  he  was  then  initiated. 

Neither  the  French  nor  the  German  Masons 
have  a  word  precisely  equivalent  to  token. 
Erause  translates  it  by  merkmaU,  a  sign  or 
representation,  but  wnich  has  no  technical 
Masonic  signincation.  The  French  have  only 
attouchementf  which  means  the  act  of  touch- 
ing; and  the  Germans,  orijf,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English  grip,  in  the  technical  use  of 
the  word  token,  the  English-fipeaking  Masons 
have  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  those  of 
any  other  coimtry. 

Tolerance  Lodge*  When  the  initiation  of 
Jews  was  forbidden  in  the  S^russian  Lodges, 


two  brethren  of  Berlin,  Von  Hirscbfeld  and 
Catter,  induced  by  a  spirit  of  toleration,  or- 
ganised a  Lodge  in  Berlm  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  initiating  Jews,  to  which  they  gave  the 
appropriate  name  of  Tolerance  Lodge.  This 
Lod^e  was  not  recognised  by  the  Masonic  au- 
thonties. 

Toleration.  The  f^rand  characteristic  of 
Masonry  is  its  toleration  in  reli^on  and  poli- 
tics. In  respect  to  the  latter,  its  toleration 
has  no  limit.  The  question  of  a  man's  polit- 
ical opinions  is  not  permitted  to  be  broached 
in  the  Lodge;  in  reference  to  the  former,  it 
reauires  onw  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Ola  Charge.  Masons  shall  be  of  "that  religion 
in  which  all  men  agree,  leaving  their  particu- 
lar opinions  to  themselves."  (ConstUuHons, 
1723,  p.  50.)  The  same  Old  Charges  say, 
"No  private  piques  or  quarrels  must  be 
brought  within  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  far  less 
any  quarrels  about  religion,  or  nations,  or  state 
poucy,  we  being  only,  as  Masons,  of  tne  Cath- 
olic religion  above-mentioned;  we  are  also  of 
all  nations,  tongues,  kindreds,  and  languages, 
and  are  resolved  against  all  politics,  as  what 
never  yet  conduced  to  the  wdfare  of  the 
Lodge,  nor  ever  will."     (Ibid.,  p.  64.) 

Tomb  of  Adonlram.  Marsoliouth.  in  his 
History  of  the  Jews,  tells  the  I^end  tnat  at 
Saguntum,  in  Spain,  a  sepulcher  was  found 
four  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  following 
Hebrew  Inscription:  "This  is  the  grave  of 
Adoniram,  the  servant  of  King  Solomon,  who 
came  to  collect  the  tribute,  and  died  on  the 
day — "  Margoliouth,  who  believes  the  myth- 
ical story,  says  that  the  Jesuit  ViUepandus, 
being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  tomb  were  true,  directed 
the  Jesuit  students  who  resided  at  Murviedro, 
a  small  village  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Sa- 
guntum, to  make  diligent  search  for  the  tomb 
and  inscription.  After  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, the  Jesuit  students  were  diown  a  stone 
on  which  appeared  a  Hebrew  inscription,mudi 
defaced  ana  nearly  obliterated,  which  the 
natives  stated  was  ^*the  stone  of  Solomon's  eolr 
lector''  Still  unsatisfied,  they  made  further 
search^  and  discovered  a  manuscript  written 
in  antique  Spanish,  and  carefully  preserved  in 
the  citadel,  m  which  the  following  entry  was 
made:  "At  Sasuntum,  in  the  citadel,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lorof  1480,  a  little  more  or  less,  was 
discovered  a  sepulchre  of  surprising  antiquity. 
It  contained  an  embalmed  corpse,  not  of  the 
usual  stature,  but  taller  than  is  common.  It 
had  and  still  retains  on  the  front  two  lines  in 
the  Hebrew  language  and  characters,  the  sense 
of  which  is:  'The  sepulchre  of  Adoniram,  the 
servant  of  King  Sokmon,  who  came  hither  to 
collect  tribute.' " 

The  story  has  far  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Talmudic  or  a  Roeicrucian  legend  than  that  ol 
an  historical  narrative. 

Tomb  of  Hiram  Ablf.  AH  that  is  said  of 
it  in  Masonry  is  more  property  referred  to  in 
the  article  on  the  Monument  %n  the  Third  Z>e- 
^1100.    (See  Monument.) 

Tomb  of  Hiram  of  Tjre*  Five  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  city  of  I^  18  an  ancient  monu* 
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ment,  called  by  the  natives  Kabr  Hairan,  or 
the  tomb  of  Hiram.  The  tradition  that  the 
King  of  Tyre  was  there  interred  rests  onlv  on 
the  authority  of  the  natives.  It  bears  about 
it,  however,  the  unmistakable  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiauity,  and,  as  Thompson  says  (The 
Land  and  The  Book,  p,  196),  there  is  nothing  in 
the  monument  itself  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  it  marks  the  final  resting-place  of  that 
friend  of  Solomon.  He  thus  describes  it: 
''The  base  consists  of  two  tiers  of  great  stones, 
each  three  feet  thick,  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
eight  feet  eight  inches  broad.  Above  tnis  is 
one  huge  stone,  a  little  more  than  fifteen  feet 
long,  ten  broad,  and  three  feet  four  inches 
thick.  Over  this  is  another,  twelve  feet  three 
inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  six  high.  The 
top  stone  is  a  httle  smaller  every  wa^r,  and  only 
five  feet  thick.  The  entire  height  is  twenty- 
one  feet.  There  is  nothing  Uke  it  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  may  well  have  stood,  as  it  now  does, 
ever  since  the  da^rs  of  Solomon.  These  large 
broken  sarcopha^  scattered  around  it  are  as- 
signed by  tradition  to  Hiram's  mother,  wife, 
and  famuy." 

Dr.  Morris,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1868, 
gives  a  different  admeasurement,  which  is 
probably  more  accurate  than  that  of  Thomp- 
son. According  to  him.  I^e  first  tier  is  14  tt. 
long,  8  ft.  8  in.  broad,  4  tt.  thick.  Second  tier, 
14  ft.  k>ng,  8  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  10  in.  thick, 
'ihird  tier,  15  ft.  1  in.  long,  9  ft.  11  in.  broad, 

2  ft.  11  in.  thick.  Fourth  tier,  12  ft.  11  in. 
k>ng,  7  ft.  8  in.  broad,  6  ft.  5  in.  thick.  Fifth 
tier,  12  ft.  11  in.  long,  7  ft.  8  In.  broad,  and 

3  ft.  6  in.  thick.  He  makes  the  height  of  the 
whole  19  ft.  8  in. 

Travelers  have  been  disposed  to  sive  more 
credit  to  the  tradition  whicn  makes  this  monu- 
ment the  tomb  of  the  King  of  T3n^  than  to 
most  of  the  other  legends  which  refer  to  an- 
cient sepulchers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Tongae.  In  the  early  rituals  of  the  last 
century,  the  tongue  is  called  the  key  to  the 
secrets  of  a  Mason:  and  one  of  the  toasts  that 
was  given  in  the  Ixxige  was  in  these  words: 
"To  that  excellent  key  of  a  Mason's  tongue, 
which  ousht  always  to  speak  as  well  in  the 
absence  ot  a  brother  as  in  his  presence;  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done  with  nonor,  justice, 
or  propriety,  that  adopts  the  virtue  of  a 
Mason,  whicn  is  silence. 

Tongue  of  Good  RepoTt.  Being  "imder 
the  tongue  of  pood  report''  is  equivalent,  in 
Masonic  techmcal  language,  to  bein^  of  good 
character  or  reputation.  It  is  reqmred  that 
the  candidate  for  initiation  should  be  one  of 
whom  no  tongue  speaks  evil.  The  phrase  is 
an  old  one,  and  is  found  in  the  earliest  rituals 
of  the  last  century. 

Topas*  In  Hebrew,  nntdC,  pUdah,  It  was 
the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  lu^ 
priest's  breastplate,  and  was  referred  to  Sim- 
eon. The  ancient  topas,  says  King  (Anli^ 
Oems.  p.  56),  was  the  present  cluTsolite,  which 
was  furnished  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  of  a  bright  greenish  yellow,  and  the  soft- 
est of  all  precious  stones. 

Topes*    Pillars,  also  signifying  towers  and 


tumuli.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Stoopa,  meaning  mounds,  heaps,  kams. 
The  Topes  of  the  Karli  temple,  a  Buddhist 
shrine,  which  may  be  seen  up  the  Western 
Ghats  from  Bombay  to  Poona.  are  presumed 
to  be  Phallic  pillars  placed  in  front,  precisely 
as  Solomon  placed  his  Jachin  and  Boas.  Some 
travelers  state  that  onljr  one  of  these  pillars 
stands  at  present.  The  pillars  were  shaft  plain, 
with  a  capital  carrying  tour  lions,  representing 
power  and  cat-like  salaciousness.    Between 


these  piUars  may  be  seen  the  great  window 
which  lights  all  the  Temple,  arched  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  is  the  Icdan  head- 
dress and  Maiya's  holy  sign,  and  after  which 
the  Roman  Church  adopts  one  of  Mary's 
favorite  head-dresses.  It  ia  the  "crown  of 
Venus  Urania." 

These  pillars  are  prominent  features  of 
Buddhist  sacred  builoings,  and  when  com- 
posed of  a  single  stone  are  called  a  Lat.  They 
are  freouently  ornamented  with  honeysuckles. 
The  oldest  monument  hitherto  discovered  in 
India  is  a  group  of  these  monoliths  set  up  by 
Asoka  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
They  were  all  alike  in  form,  inscribed  with 
four  short  edicts  containing  the  creed  and  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Buddhism.  These  pillars 
stood  originally  in  front  of  some  sacred  build- 
ings which  have  perished;  they  are  polished, 
45  feet  each  in  height,  and  surmounted  by 
lions.  The  Thuparamya  Tope,  in  Ceylon, 
has  184  handsome  monoliths,  26  teet  in  height, 
round  the  center  holy  mound, 

Torch-Bearer.  The  fifteenth  officer  in  the 
High  Council  of  the  Society  of  Rosicrudans; 
also  known  as  an  officer  m  the  Appendant 
Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  One  who  bears 
a  torch. 

Torches*  The  ancients  made  use  of  torches 
both  at  marriajses  and  funerals.  They  were 
also  employed  m  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  They  have  been  introduced 
into  the  ni^h  degrees,  especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent^ principally  as  marks  of  honor  in  the  re- 
ception of  distinguished  visitors,  on  which  oc- 
casion they  are  technically  called  "stars." 
Du  Cange  mentions  their  use  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  on  funeral  occasions. 

TorgaUy  Constltutioiis  of.  Torgau  is  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  FrussiaQ 
Province  of  Saxony.  It  was  there  that  Luther 
and  his  friends  wrote  the  Boo^  of  Torgau,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
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Lutherans  concluded  a  league  with  the  Elector 
Frederick  the  Wise.  The  Stone-Maaons,  whose 
seat  was  there  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had, 
with  the  other  Masons  of  Saxony,  accepted  the 
Constitutions  enacted  in  1459  at  Sixasburg. 
But,  finding  it  necessary  to  make  some  spe- 
cial regulations  for  their  own  internal  ^vem- 
ment,  they  drew  up,  in  1462,  Ck>nstitutions  in 
112  articles,  which  are  known  as  the  '*Tor^u 
Ordinances/'  A  duplicate  of  these  Constitu- 
tions was  deposited,  in  1486,  in  the  Stone- 
Mason's  hutU  at  Rochlitz.  An  authenticated 
copy  of  this  document  was  published  by  C.  L. 
StiegUtz  at  Leipsic,  in  1829^  in  a  work  entitled 
Ueber  die  Kirihe  der  heUtgen  Ktmiaunde  tu 
Rochlitz  und  die  Steinmetzhittte  dasdbst  An 
abstract  of  these  Ordinances,  with  critical 
comparisons  with  other  Constitutions,  was 
published  by  Eloss  in  his  Die  Freimaurerei  in 
%hrer  vxJiren  Bedeutung,  The  Torgau  Or- 
dinances are  important  because,  with  those  of 
Strasburg,  they  are  the  only  authentic  Consti- 
tutions of  the  German  Stone-Masons  extant 
except  the  Brother-Book  of  1563. 

Tormblay  Joseph.  A  Franciscan  monk, 
who  in  1751  was  the  censor  and  reviser  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.  Torrubia,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  a 
persecution  of  the  Freemasons,  obtained  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  in  the  character  of  a 
secular  priest,  initiation  into  one  of  the  Lodges, 
having  first  received  from  the  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary a  dispensation  for  the  act,  and  an 
absolution  from  the  oath  of  secrecy.  Having 
thus  acquired  an  exact  list  of  the  Lodges  in 
Spain,  and  the  names  of  their  members,  he 
caused  hundreds  of  Masons  to  be  arrested  and 
punished,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  Order 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  King  Ferdinand 
Vl.  Torrubia  combined  in  his  character  the 
bigotry  of  the  priest  and  the  villainy  of  the 
traitor. 

Toumoiiy  M.  A  Frenchman  and  Free- 
mason, who  had  been  invited  into  Spain  by 
the  government  in  order  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory of  brass  buttons,  and  to  instruct  the 
Spanish  workmen.  In  1757  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
fVeemason,  and  of  having  invited  his  pupils  to 
join  the  Institution.  He  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  after  which  he  was 
banished  from  Spain^  being  conducted  imder 
an  escort  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Toumon 
was  indebted  for  this  clemency  to  his  want  of 
firmness  and  fidelity  to  the  Order — he  having 
solemnly  abjured  it,  and  promised  never  again 
to  attend  its  assemblies.  Llorente,  in  his  i7w- 
tory  of  the  TnauinHon,  gives  an  account  of 
Toumon's  trial. 

T0W9  Cable.    See  Cable  Tow. 

Tower,  Decree  of  the.  {Grade  de  la  Tow,) 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Second  Degree 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 

Tower  of  BabeL    See  Babd, 

Town,  Salem.  The  Rev.  Salem  Town, 
LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Belchertown,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1779.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  obtained  at 
college  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  later 


in  life  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  For  some 
vears  he  wae  the  Principal  of  an  academy,  and 
his  writings  give  the  evidence  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  more  than  ordinary  abilities.  He 
was  ardently  attached  to  Freemasonry,  and 
was  for  many  years  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand 
Prelate  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  New 
York.  In  1818  he  publi^ed  a  smaJl  work,  of 
two  hundred  and  ei^^ty-three  pages,  entitled 
A  System  of  Speculative  Masonry,  This  work 
is  of  course  tinged  with  all  the  legendarv  ideas 
of  the  oridn  of  the  Institution  whicn  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  and  would  not  now  be 
accepted  as  authoritative;  but  it  contains, 
outside  of  its  historical  errors,  many  valuable 
and  suggestive  thoughts.  Bro.  Town  was 
highly  respected  for  liis  many  virtues,  the 
consistency  of  his  life,  and  his  unweari^  de- 
votion to  the  Masonic  Order.  He  died  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  February  24,  1864,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Townsliendy  Simeon.  The  putative  au- 
thor of  a  book  entitled  Observatums  and  Irir 
auiries  rdating  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Free 
Masons,  which  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at 
London  in  1712.  Boileau,  Lev^sque,  Thory, 
Oliver,  and  Kloss  mention  it  by  name.  None 
of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  seen  it. 
Kloss  calls  it  a  douotf  ul  book.  If  such  a  work 
is  in  existence,  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  much 
needed  contribution  to  the  condition  of  Ma- 
sonry in  the  south  of  England  just  before  the 
revival,  and  may  tend  to  settle  some  mooted 
questions.  Levdsque  (ApergUj  p.  47)  says  he 
has  consulted  it;  but  his  manner  of  referring 
to  it  throws  suspicion  on  the  statement,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  it. 

Tradiig-Board.  The  same  as  a  FZoor- 
Cloth,  which  see. 

Trade-Gilds.    See  Gilds. 

Tradition.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tradi- 
tions in  Mason^:  First,  those  which  detail 
events,  either  historically,  authentic  in  part, 
or  in  whole,  or  consisting  altogether  of  arbi- 
trary fiction,  and  intended  simply  to  convey 
an  allegorical  or  symbolic  meaning;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  traditions  which  refer  to  customs  and 
usages  of  the  Fraternity,  especially  in  matters 
of  ntual  observance. 

The  first  class  has  already  been  discussed 
in  this  work  in  the  article  on  Legend,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  The  second  class  is 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  traditions  which  control  and  direct  the 
usages  of  the  Fraternity  constitute  its  un- 
written law.  and  are  almost  wholly  appUc<^le 
to  its  ritual,  although  thev  are  sometimes  of 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  points  in 
its  written  law.  Between  the  written  and  the 
unwritten  law,  the  latter  is  alwa^  paramount. 
This  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  a  tra- 
dition as  it  is  given  by  the  monk  Vincent  of 
Lerins:  "Quod  semper,  ouod  ubique^  quod 
ab  omnibus  traditum  est";  i.  e.,  tradition  is 
that  which  has  been  handed  down  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  by  all  persons.  The  Law 
which  thus  has  antiquity,  universality,  and 
common  consent  for  its  support,  must  override 
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all  subsequent  laws  which  are  modem,  local, 
and  have  only  partial  agreement. 

It  is  then  important  that  those  traditions  of 
Masonry  which  prescribe  its  ritual  observances 
and  its  landmarks  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, because  it  is  only  by  attention  to 
them  that  imiformity  in  the  esoteric  instruc- 
tion and  work  of  the  Order  can  be  preserved. 

Cicero  has  wisely  said  that  a  well-consti- 
tute commonwealth  must  be  governed  not 
by  the  written  law  alone,  but  also  by  the  un- 
written law  or  tradition  and  usage;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case,  because  the  written  law. 
however  perspicuous  it  may  be,  can  be  diverted 
into  various  senses,  imless  the  republic  is 
maintained  and  preserved  by  its  usages  and 
traditions,  which,  although  mute  and  as  it 
were  dead,  yet  speak  with  a  living  voice,  and 
give  the  true  interpretation  of  that  which  is 
written. 

This  axiom  is  not  less  true  in  Masonry  than 
it  is  in  a  commonwealth.  No  matter  what 
changes  may  be  made  in  its  statutes  and  regu- 
lations of  tcMiay  and  its  recent  customs,  there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  the  identity  of  its  modem 
with  its  ancient  form  and  spirit  while  its  tra- 
ditions are  recognized  and  maintained. 

lumping  Masons*  Unworthy  members 
of  the  Ohrder,  who,  using  their  privileges  for 
interested  purposes,  traveling  from  city  to 
city  and  from  Ixxige  to  Lodge,  that  they  may 
seek  relief  by  tales  of  fictitious  distress,  have 
been  called  'Hramping  Masons."  The  tme 
brother  should  ever  obtain  assistance;  the 
tramper  should  be  driven  from  the  door  of 
every  Lodge  or  the  house  of  every  Mason 
where  he  seeks  to  intrude  his  imposture. 

Transfer  of  Warrant.  The  English  Con- 
stitutions (Rule  221)  enact  that  ''No  warrant 
can  be  transferred  imder  any  circumstances." 
Similarly  the  Scotch  Constitution  (Rule  148) 
says  "A  Charter  cannot  be  transferred  under 
any  circumstances." 

Transient  Brethren.  Masons  who  do  not 
reside  in  a  particular  place,  but  only  tempo- 
rarily visit  it,  are  called  "transient  brethren." 
They  are,  if  worthy,  to  be  cordially  welcomed, 
but  are  never  to  be  admitted  into  a  Lodge 
until,  after  the  proper  precautions,  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  "true  and  trusty."  This 
usage  of  hospitality  has  the  authority  of  all 
the  Old  (Ik>nstitutions,  which  are  careful  to 
inculcate  it.  Thus  the  Lansdowne  MS. 
charges  "that  every  Mason  receive  or  cherish 
Strange  FeUows  when  they  come  over  the 
countrey,  and  sett  them  on  worke  if  they  will 
worke,  as  the  manner  is,  (that  is  to  say)  if  the 
Mason  have  any  moulde  stone  in  his  place,  on 
worke;  and  if  he  have  none,  the  Mason  snail 
refresh  him  with  money  unto  the  next  Lodge." 

Although  Speculative  Masons  no  lon^r 
visit  Lodges  for  the  sake  of  work  or  wages,  the 
usa^e  of  our  Operative  predecessors  has  oeen 
spLntualized  in  our  symDolic  system.  Hence 
visitors  are  often  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the 
labors  of  the  Lodge,  and  receive  their  portion 
of  the  li^t  and  truth  which  constitute  the 
symbohc  pay  of  a  Speculative  Mason. 

Transition    Period.    Findel   calls   that 


period  in  the  history  of  Masonry,  when  it  was 
gradually  changing  its  character  from  that  of 
an  Operative  to  that  of  a  Speculative  society, 
"the  Transition  Period."  It  began  in  1600, 
and  terminated  in  1717  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Grand  Lod^  of  England  in  London, 
after  which,  says  Fmdel  ( Hist.,  Fngliah  trans- 
lation, p  13 1 ) , "  modem  Freemasonry  was  now 
to  be  taught  as  a  spiritualizing  art,  and  the 
Fraternity  of  Operative  Masons  was  exalted 
to  a  Brotherhood  of  symbolic  builders,  who,  in 
the  place  of  visible,  perishable  temples,  are 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  that  one,  mvisible, 
eternal  temple  of  the  heart  and  mind." 

Transmission*  Charter  of.  A  deed  said 
to  have  been  granted  by  James  de  Molay, 
just  before  his  death,  to  Mark  Larmenius,  by 
which  he  transmitted  to  him  and  to  his  suc> 
cessors  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars. It  is  the  foundation-deed  of  the 
"Order  of  the  Temple."  After  having  dis- 
appeared for  many  years  it  was  rediscovered 
and  purchased  by  Bro.  F.  1.  W.  Crowe  of  Chi- 
chester, England,  who  thought  it  too  im- 
portant and  valuable  to  remain  in  private 
nands,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Great  Pr  ory  of  England.  It  is  written  in  a 
Latin  cipher  on  a  large  folio  sheet  of  parcliH 
ment.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  docu- 
ment is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  lacki 
internal  evidence  of  authenticity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  most  authorities,  oonsuiered  a  fcnrgery. 
(See  Temvle,  Order  of  the.) 

TrapplstSy  Order  of  Religions*  An  order 
founded  by  that  devotee  of  secret  oigamsa- 
tions,  Coimt  La  Perche,  in  1140. 

Travel.  In  the  symbolic  language  of  Ma- 
sonry, a  Mason  always  travels  from  west  to 
east  in  search  of  light — ^he  travels  from  the 
lofty  tower  of  Babel,  where  language  was  con- 
founded and  Masonry  lost,  to  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  where  language 
was  restored  and  Masonry  found.  TheMas- 
ter  Mason  also  travels  into  foreign  countries 
in  search  of  wages.  All  this  is  pure  symbol- 
ism, unintelligible  in  any  other  sense.  For  its 
interpretation,  aeeForeign  Country  and  Thresh" 
ino^loor. 

Traveling  Masons*  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Order  so  interesting  to  the 
Masonic  scholar  as  that  which  is  embraced  by 
the  Middle  Ages  of  Christendom,  beginning 
with  about  the  tenth  century,  when  the  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  was  perambulated  by  those 
associations  of  workmen,  who  passed  from 
country  to  country  and  from  city  to  city  under 
the  name  of  "  Traveling  Masons,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  religious  edifices.  There  is 
not  a  country  ofEurope  which  does  not  at  this 
day  contain  honorable  evidences  of  Hie  skill 
and  industry  of  our  Masonic  ancestors.  I 
therefore  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to 
give  a  brid  sketch  of  the  origin^  the  progress, 
and  the  character  of  these  travehng  architects. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  in  a  lecture  published 
in  ther  BuOder  (vol.  ix.,  p.  463),  says:  "  There 
are  few  points  m  the  Middle  Ages  more  pleas* 
ing  to  look  back  upon  than  the  existence  of  the 
associated  Masons;  they  are  the  bright  spot 
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in  the  aeneral  darkness  of  that  period,  the 
patch  of  verdure  when  all  around  is  barren.'* 

ClaveL  in  his  Histoire  FiUaresque  de  la 
Franc-Mcicormerief  has  traced  the  organisa- 
tion of  these  associations  to  the  ''collegia 
wUficum."  or  colleges  of  artisans,  which  were 
instituted  at  Rome,  by  Numa,  in  the  year 
B.C.  714|  and  whose  members  were  originally 
Gredu.  imported  by  this  lawgiver  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  embellishing  the  city  over  which  he 
reigned.  They  continued  to  exist  as  well- 
established  corporations  throughout  all  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  kingdom,  the  republic, 
and  the  empire.  (See  Roman  CoUefjea  of 
ArHfioer%,) 

Tiiese  "sodalitates,"  or  fraternities,  began, 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  to  decline 
in  numbers,  in  respectabilitv,  and  in  power. 
But  on  the  conversion  of  the  whole  empire, 
they,  or  oUiers  of  a  similar  character,  began 
a|;am  to  flourish.  The  priests  of  the  Chns- 
tian  church  became  their  patrons,  and  under 
their  guidance  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
buildmg  of  churches  and  monasteries.  In  the 
tenth  century,  they  were  established  as  a  free 
gild  or  corporation  in  Lombardy.  For  when, 
after  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  abandoned  by  its  sovereigns 
for  other  secondary  cities  of  Italy,  such  as 
Milsn  and  Ravenna,  and  new  ooiurts  and  new 
capitals  were  formeo^  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy sorang  into  existence  as  the  great  cen- 
ter dT  aU  energy  in  trade  and  indus^,  and  of 
refinement  in  art  and  literature.  Como  was 
a  free  republic  to  which  manv  fled  during  the 
invasions  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths.  It  was 
in  Lombardvp  as  a  ccmsequence  of  the  great 
center  of  life  from  Rome,  and  the  development 
not  only  of  commercial  business,  but  of  all 
sorts  of  trades  and  handicrafts,  that  the  cor- 
porations known  as  gilds  were  nrst  organized. 

Among  the  arts  practised  b^  the  Lombards, 
that  of  building  held  a  preeminent  rank.  And 
Muratori  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Como,  a  principal  city  of  Lombardy.  Italy, 
had  become  so  sui>erior  as  masons,  that  the 
appeUation  of  Magistri  Comadni,  or  Masters 
from  Ck>ino,  had  become  generic  to  all  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  his  Historical  Euoy  on  ArM' 
tedwre,  has  treated  this  subject  almost  ex- 
haustively.   He  says: 

**  We  cannot  then  wonder  that,  at  a  period 
when  artificers  and  artists  of  every  class,  from 
those  of  the  most  mechanical,  to  those  of  the 
most  intellectual  nature,  formed  themselves 
into  exclusive  corporations,  architects — whose 
art  may  be  said  to  offer  the  most  exact  medium 
between  those  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
and  those  of  mere  ornament,  or,  indeed,  in  its 
wide  span  to  embrace  both— should,  above  all 
others,  have  associated  themselves  into  simi- 
lar bodies,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
style  of  such  corporations,  assumed  that  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  was  composed 
of  those  members  who,  after  a  regular  passage 
throu^  the  different  fixed  stages  of  appren- 
ticeshipj  were  received  as  masters,  and  entitled 
to  exercise  the  profession  on  their  own  account. 


''In  an  age,  however,  in  which  lay  individ- 
uals, from  the  lowest  subject  to  the  sovereign 
himself,  seldom  built  except  for  mere  shdter 
and  safety-'^dom  sought,  nay,  rather 
avoided,  in  their  dwellings  an  ek^pemce  which 
might  lessen  their  security;  in  which  even  the 
community  coUectively,  m  its  public  and  gen- 
eral capacity,  divided  into  component  parts 
less  numerous  and  less  varied,  required  not 
those  numerous  public  edifices  which  we  pos- 
sess either  for  business  or  pleasure^  thus, 
when  neither  domestic  nor  civic  architecture 
of  any  sort  demanded  great  ability  or  affoided 
great  emplovment,  churches  and  monasteries 
were  the  only  buildings  required  to  combine 
extent  and  degance,  and  sacred  architecture 
alone  could  furnish  an  extensive  field  for  the 
exercise  of  peat  skill,  Lombardy  itself,  opu- 
lent and  thriving  as  it  was,  compared  to  other 
countries,  soon  became  nearly  saturated  wi^ 
the  requisite  edifices,  and  unable  to  give  these 
companies  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  a 
longer  continuance  of  sufficient  custom,  or  to 
render  the  further  maintenance  of  ^eir  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  great  benefit  to  them  at 
home.  But  it,  to  the  south  of  the  Aips,  an 
earlier  civilization  had  at  last  caused  the  num- 
ber of  architects  to  exceed  that  of  new  buikl- 
ingB  wanted,  it  fared  otherwise  in  the  north  of 
Eiuope.  where  a  gradually  spreading  Chris- 
tianity began  on  every  side  to  produce  a  want 
of  saoed  edifices,  of  churches  and  monaster- 
ies, to  design  which  architects  existed  not  on 
the  root. 

''Those  Italian  corporations  of  buiklerSy 
therefore,  whose  services  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  countries  where  they  had  arisen,  now 
be^ui  to  look  abroad  towards  those  northern 
climes  for  that  employment  whidi  they  no 
long^  found  at  home:  and  a  certain  number 
united  and  formed  themselves  into  a  single 
greats  association,  or  fraternity,  which  pro- 
posed to  seek  for  occupation  beyond  its  native 
land;  and  in  any  ruder  foreign  region,  however 
remote,  where  new  religious  edifices  and  skilful 
artists  to  erect  them,  were  wanted  to  offer 
their  services,  and  b^d  their  etU/pa  to  under- 
take the  work." 

From  Lombardy  th^  passed  b^^pond  the 
Alps  into  all  the  countries  where  Chnstianity, 
but  recently  established,  required  the  erection 
of  churches.  A  monopolv  was  granted  to 
them  for  the  erection  of  aU  religious  edifices; 
they  were  declared  independent  of  the  sover- 
eigns in  whose  dominions  they  misiit  be  tem- 
porarily residing,  and  subject  only  to  their 
own  pnvate  laws;  they  were  permitted  to  reg- 
ulate the  amount  of  their  wages;  were  ex- 
empted from  all  kinds  of  taxation;  and  no 
Mason,  not  belonging  to  their  association,  was 
permitted  to  compete  with  or  oppose  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  employment. 

After  filling  the  Continent  with  cathedrals, 
parochial  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  in- 
creasing their  own  numbers  by  accessions  of 
new  members  from  all  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  been  laboring,  they  passed  over  into 
E2ngland,  and  there  introduced  their  peculiar 
style  of  building.    Thence  they  travded  to 
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Scotland,  and  there  have  rendered  their  ezisi- 
enoe  ever  memorable  by  establishing,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilwinning,  where  they  were  erecting 
an  abbey,  the  germ  of  Scottish  Freemasonry, 
which  has  regularly  descended  through  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Hope  accounts  for  the  introduction  of 
non-worldnj;  or  improf essional  members  into 
these  associations  by  a  theory  which  is  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  history.    He  says : 

"Often  obliged,  from  regions  the  most  dis- 
tant, singly  to  seek  the  common  place  of  ren- 
desvous  and  departure  of  the  troop,  or  singly 
to  follow  its  earlier  detachments  to  places  of 
employment  eaually  distant:  and  that,  at  an 
era  when  travellers  met  on  the  road  every  ob- 
struction, and  no  convenience,  when  no  inns 
existed  at  which  to  purchase  hospitality^  but 
lords  dwelt  everywhere,  who  only  promoited 
their  tenants  from  wavla3rinff  the  traveller  be- 
cause they  oonsiderea  this,  like  killing  game, 
one  of  their  own  exclusive  privileges;  the 
members  of  these  communities  contrived  to 
render  their  journeys  more  easy  and  safe,  by 
engaging  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  even, 
in  many  {)laces,  with  individuals  not  durectly 
participating  in  their  profession,  in  compacts 
of  mutual  assistance,  hospitality  and  good  serv- 
ices, most  valuable  to  men  so  circumstanced. 
They  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the  perils 
which  attended  their  expeditions,  by  institu- 
tions for  their  needy  or  cusabled  brouiers;  but 
lest  such  as  belonged  not  to  their  communities 
should  benefit  surreptitiously  by  these  ar- 
rangements for  its  iMdvantage,  they  framed 
signs  of  mutual  recognition,  as  carefulljr  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated, 
as  the  mysteries  of  their  art  themselves. 
Thus  supplied  with  whatever  could  facilitate 
such  distant  journeys  and  labors  as  they  con- 
templated, the  members  of  these  corporations 
were  ready  to  obey  any  summons  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  and  the}r  soon  received  the  en- 
couragement they  anticipated.  The  militia 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  diffused  itself 
all  over  Europe  in  the  shape  of  missionaries,  to 
instruct  nations,  and  to  establish  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,  took  care  not  only  to  make 
them  feel  the  want  of  churches  and  monaster^ 
ies,  but  likewise  to  learn  the  manner  in  which 
the  want  might  be  supplied.  Indeed,  they 
themselves  generally  imdertook  the  supjply : 
and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  new  apostle  of 
the  Gospd  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  Europe,  either  to  convert  the  inhab- 
itants to  Christianity,  or  to  introduce  among 
them  a  new  religious  order,  than  speedily  fol- 
lowed a  tribe  of  itinerant  Freemasons  to  back 
him,  and  to  provide  the  inhabitants  with  the 
necessary  places  of  worship  or  reception. 

''Thus  ushered  in,  by  their  intenor  arrange- 
ments assured  of  assistance  and  of  safety  on 
the  road,  and,  by  the  bulls  of  the  Pope  and  the 
support  of  his  ministers  abroad,  of  every  spe- 
cies of  immunity  and  preference  at  the  place 
of  their  destination,  bodies  of  Freemasons  dis- 
persed themselves  in  every  direction,  every 
day  began  to  advance  further,  and  to  proceed 
from  country  to  country,  to  tne  utmost  verge 


of  the  faithful,  in  order  to  answer  the  increasing 
demand  for  them,  or  to  seek  more  distant  cus- 
tom." 

The  government  of  these  fraternities,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  for  the  time  located,  was 
very  regular  and  uniform.  When  shout  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  religious  edifice, 
they  first  built  huts,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
lodges,  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  they  resided 
for  the  sake  of  economy  as  well  as  convenience. 
It  is  from  these  that  the  present  name  of  our 
places  of  meeting  is  derived.  Over  every  ten 
men  was  placed  a  warden,  who  paid  them 
wages,  ana  took  care  that  there  should  be  no 
needless  en)enditure  of  materials  and  no  care- 
less loss  of  implements.  Over  the  whole,  a 
surveyor  or  master,  called  in  their  old  docu- 
ments "magister,"  presided,  and  directed  the 
general  labor. 

The  Abb^  Grandidier.  in  a  letter  at  the  end 
of  the  Marquis  Luchet's  Esaai  sur  Ies  lUwnr' 
irUs,  has  quoted  from  the  ancient  register  of 
the  Masons  at  Strasbuig  the  regulations  of 
the  association  which  built  the  si)lendid  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  Its  great  rarity  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  original  work, 
but  the  Histoire  PiUoreaque  of  Clavel  supplies 
the  most  prominent  details  of  all  that  Cfran- 
didier  has  preserved.  The  cathedral  of  Stra9- 
burg  was  commenced  in  the  year  1277,  under 
the  direction  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  The 
Masons  who,  under  his  directions,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  this  noblest  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  were 
divided  into  the  separate  ranks  of  Masters, 
Craftsmen,  and  Apprentices.  The  place 
where  they  assembled  was  called  a  "hutte,"  a 
German  word  equivalent  to  our  English  term 
lodge.  They  employed  the  implements  of 
masonry  as  emblems,  and  wore  them  as  in- 
signia. They  had  certain  si^os  and  words  of 
recognition^  and  received  their  new  members 
with  pecuhar  and  secret  ceremonies,  admit- 
ting, as  has  already  been  said,  many  eminent 
persons,  and  especially  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
not  Operative  Masons,  but  who  gave  to  them 
their  patronage  and  protection. 

The  fraternity  of  Strasburg  became  cele- 
brated throughout  Germany,  meir  superiority 
was  acknowledged  by  the  kmdred  associations, 
and  they  in  time  received  the  appellation  of 
the  "haupt  hutte,"  or  Grand  Loage,  and  ex- 
ercised supremacy  over  the  huUen  of  Suabia, 
Hesse,  Bavaria,  IVanconicL  Saxony,  Thurin- 
sia,  and  the  countries  boraering  on  the  river 
Moselle.  The  Masters  of  these  several  Lodges 
assembled  at  Ratisbon  in  1459,  and  on  the 
25th  of  April  contracted  an  act  of  union,  de- 
claring the  chief  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral 
the  only  and  perpetual  Grand  Master  of  the 
Geueral  Fratermty  of  Freemasons  of  Ger- 
many. This  act  of  union  was  definitely 
adopted  and  promulgated  at  a  meeting  held 
soon  afterward  at  Strasburg. 

Similar  institutions  existed  in  France  and 
in  Switzerland,  for  wherever  Christianity  had 
penetrated,  there  churches  and  cathedrals 
were  to  be  built,  and  the  Traveling  Freema- 
sons hastened  to  undertake  the  labor. 
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They  entered  England  and  Scotland  at  an 
eariy  period.  Whatever  may  be  thou^t  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  York  and  Kilwinning 
legends,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence 01  organised  associations,  gilds,  or  cor- 
porations of  Operative  Masons  at  an  epoch 
not  long  after  their  departure  from  Lom- 
bardy.  From  that  penod,  the  fraternity, 
with  various  intermissions,  continued  to  pur- 
sue their  labors,  and  constructed  many  edifices 
which  still  remain  as  monuments  of  tneir  skill 
as  workmen  and  tlieir  taste  as  architects. 
Kings,  in  many  instances,  became  their  pa- 
trons, and  their  labors  were  superintended  oy 
poweiful  noblemen  and  eminent  prelates,  who, 
lor  this  purpose,  were  admitted  aj9  members 
of  the  fraternity.  Many  of  the  old  Charges 
for  the  better  government  of  their  Lodges 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  our  Books  of  Constitutions,  every  line  of 
which  indicates  that  they  were  originally 
drawn  up  for  associations  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively operative  in  their  character. 

In  glancing  over  the  history  of  this  singular 
body  of  architects,  we  are  struck  with  several 
important  peculiarities. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  strictlv  ecclesi- 
astical in  their  constitution.  The  Fope,  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  the  Church,  was  their  pa- 
tron and  protector.  They  were  supported 
and  encouraged  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
hence  their  chief  employment  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  construction  of  rehgious  edifices. 

They  were  originall^r  all  operatives.  But 
the  artisans  of  that  period  were  not  educated 
men,  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  among 
the  clergy,  the  only  men  of  learning,  for  those 
whose  wisdom  might  contrive,  and  whose  cul- 
tivated taste  mi^t  adorn,  the  plans  which 
they,  by  tiieir  practical  skill,  were  to  carry 
into  effect.  Hence  the  germ  of  that  Specu- 
lative Masonry  which,  once  dividing  the  char- 
acter of  the  fraternity  with  the  Operative,  now 
completely  occupies  it,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  latter.* 

But  lastly,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
union  and  concert  arose  a  uniformity  of  design 
in  all  the  public  buildings  of  that  period — a 
uniformity  so  remarkable  as  to  find  its  explan- 
ation only  in  the  fact  that  their  construction 
was  committed  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, if  not  alwa3rB  to  the  same  individuals,  at 
least  to  members  of  the  same  association. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hope  on  this  subject  are 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  "The  architects  of 
all  the  sacred  CKiifices  of  the  Latin  church, 
wherever  such  arose, — ^north,  south,  east,  or 
west, — ^thus  derived  their  science  from  the 

*  There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the 
Operative  Masons  did  not  furnish  the  archi- 
tect. When  an  ecclesiastio  performed  this 
function  it  was  an  exception,  and  there  were 
few  of  them.  The  profeeBion  of  the  architect 
seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  raofession  since 
Theoderic  established  himself  at  Ravenna  (493), 
and  appointed  an  official  architect.  All  through 
the  Lombard  period  and  at  all  later  periods  the 
architect  or  Master  was  distinctive. 

[E.  E.  C] 


same  central  school;  obeyed  in  their  designs 
the  same  hierarchy;  were  directed  in  their 
constructions  by  the  same  principles  of  pro- 
priety and  taste;  kept  up  with  each  other,  in 
the  most  distant  parts  to  which  thev  might  be 
sent,  the  most  constant  correspondence;  and 
renoered  every  minute  improvement  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  body  and  a  new  conquest  of 
the  art.  The  result  of  this  unanimity  was, 
that  at  each  successive  p^od  of  the  monastic 
dynasty,  on  whatever  point  a  new  church  or 
new  monastery  might  be  erected,  it  resembled 
all  those  raised  at  the  same  period  in  evei^ 
other  place,  however  distant  from  it,  as  if 
both  had  been  built  in  the  same  place  by  the 
same  artist.  For  instance,  we  find,  at  partic- 
ular epochs,  churches  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  south 
of  Italy,  to  be  minutely  similar  in  all  the  es- 
sential characteristics.'' 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  to  this  association  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothic^  or,  as  it  has  lately 
been  denominated,  the  pomted  style  of  archi- 
tecture. This  style — so  different  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders,  whose  pointed  arches 
and  minute  tracery  distinguish  the  solemn 
temples  of  the  olden  time,  and  whose  ruins 
arrest  the  attention  and  claim  the  admiration 
of  the  spectator — ^has  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  invention  of  the  Iravel- 
ing  Freemasons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  it  is  to  this  association  of  Operative  ar- 
tists that,  by  gradual  changes  into  a  specula^ 
tive  syst^,  we  are  to  trace  the  Freemasons  of 
the  present  day. 

TrftveUng  Wammts*  Warrants  under 
which  military  Lodges  are  orsanised,  and  so 
called  because  the  Lodges  which  act  under 
them  are  permitted  to  travel  from  place  tc 
place  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  &it 
attached.    (See  Miliiary  Lodges,) 

Trftvenoly  Loots*  A  sealous  and  devoted 
French  Mason  of  much  ability,  who  wrote 
several  Masonic  works,  which  were  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Leonard  Gabanon. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  productions  is  one 
entitled  CaUckisme  dea  Francs-Macons,  pre- 
oedi  d^un  Ahrigi  de  VHiaUrire  d'Adoram,  etc., 
published  at  Paris  in  1743. 

Treftsore,  Inoompanble.  This  was  a 
phrase  of  mystical  import  with  the  alchemistc 
and  Hermetic  philosophers.  Pemettv  (DiO' 
Honnaire  MyUuhHermitique)  thus  defines  it: 
''The  incomparable  treasure  is  the  powder  of 
projection,  the  source  of  all  that  is  good,  since 
it  procures  unbounded  riches,  and  a  long  life, 
without  infirmities,  to  enjoy  them."  The 
"powder  of  projection"  was  the  instrument  by 
which  they  expected  to  attain  to  the  full  per- 
fection of  their  work.  What  was  this  incom- 
S  arable  treasure  was  the  great  secret  of  the 
[ermetic  phflosophers.  Tney  concealed  the 
true  object  of  their  art  under  a  svmbolic  lim- 
guage.  "Believest  thou,  O  fool,"  sftys  Arte- 
phius,  one  of  them,  "that  we  plainly  teach  this 
secret  of  secrets,  takin^^  our  words  according 
to  their  literal  signification?  "  But  we  do  know 
that  it  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  the 
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trauBmutatioii  of  metals,  or  the  discorer?  of  sn 
elixir  of  life,  but  the  acquisition  trf  Divine  truth. 

Many  of  the  high  aegreee  which  were  fab- 
ricated in  the  last  century  were  founded  on  th( 
Hermetic  philoeoph^;  and  they,  too,  bor 
rowed  from  it  the  idea  of  an  incomparabl< 
treasure.  Thus  in  the  ultimate  degree  of  the 
Coundl  of  Emperors  of  the  East  and  Weet, 
which  d^ree  became  ^terward  the  Sublime 
Prince  01  the  Royal  Secret  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  we  find  this  very  expression.  In  the  old 
FVench  rituals  we  meet  with  this  sentence: 
"  Let  us  now  offer  to  the  invincible  Xerxes  our 
sacred  ineomjxtrcMe  lrea*ure,  and  we  shall 
succeed  victoriously."  And  out  of  the  initial 
lettera  of  the  words  of  this  sentence  in  the 
original  French  they  fabricated  the  three  most 
important  words  of  the  degree. 

This  "incomparable  treasure"  is  to  the 
Masons  precisely  what  it  was  to  the  Hometic 
philosopheTB — Divine  Truth.  "As  for  the 
Treasure,"  says  one  of  these  books  (the 
laanen  de  Lumine,  cited  by  Hitchcock),  "it 
la  not  yet  dieoovered,  but  it  la  very  near." 

iymiIKr>  An  officer,  found  in  all  Ma- 
•onic  bodies,  whose  duty  it  ia  to  take  charge 
tt  the  funds  and  pay  them  out  under  proper 
rqculations.  He  is  simply  the  banker  of  the 
Lodge  or  Chapter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 


I  a  key. 

It  of  the 


ss  a  aymboi 
Lodge.  His 
position  in  the  Lad{!e  is  on  the  right  of  the 
Worshipful  Mast«r,  m  front. 
Tnanireri  Grand.  See  Orand  Treagttrer. 
TrcMiver,  Hermetic.  (Trieorier  her- 
miliqut.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret.  This  collection  contains 
a'  jhtotherdegreeswithasimilar title, namely: 
ustrious  Treasurer,  Treasurer  of  Paracelsus, 
Treasurer  of  Solomon,  IVeasurer  of  the  Ma- 
tonic  Mysteries,  Treasurer  of  the  Number  7, 
Sublime  Treasurer,  Depositor  of  the  Key  of 
the  Grand  Work,  and,  lastly,  one  with  the 
pandiloquent  title  of  Grana  and  Sublime 
Treasurer,  or  Deposilor  of  the  Great  Solomon, 
Faithful  Guardian  of  Jehovah. 


Itee  Alplubet.  There  are  a^habets  used 
among  the  Persiaaa  and  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  as  secret  dph^  which  it  can  scareely  be 
doubted  were  original,  and  ages  ago  adopted 
and  reo<^i*ed  as  the  ordinary  business  mode 
(rf  communication  among  men.  Among  these 
the  Tree  Alphabet  is  the  most  common.  The 
Philoeopher  EHoecorides  wrote  several  works 
on  the  subject  of  treen  and  herbs,  and  made 
prominent  the  secret  characters  of  this  alpha- 
bet, which  became  known  by  his  name,  and 
was  adopted  and  used  by  others. 

The  ctiaracters  were  oistinguiahable  by  the 
□umber  of  branches  on  either  side  of  the  tree; 
thus,  the  TH  is  reoogniiable  from  the  8H. 
notwithstanding  each  nas  three  limbs  on  the 

DO  the 


exampi 
rsandt 


their  relative  values: 


ATHOT.H  TLB  SHII. 


The  characters  in  the  lowo"  line  i^ven  above 
are  the  relative  value,  and  known  as  the  Al- 
phabet of  Hermee  or  Mercury. 

Tree-Worship.  The  important  position 
which  this  peculiar  faith  occupied  amon^  the 
peoples  in  tne  earliest  ages  of  the  world  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  multitude  of  suc- 
ceeding beliefs,  to  which  it  gave  many  of  its 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with  which  it  be- 
came materially  blended.  In  fact,  Tree  and 
Serpent  Wcrsnip  were  combined  almost 
at  their  inception.  So  prominent  a  position 
does  Tree- Worship  take  in  the  opinion  of  Fer> 
gusaon,  in  his  absorbing  work  on  Tree  and  Ser- 
penl  WoTskip^  that  he  designates  the  Tree  aa 
the  first  of  Faiths;  and  adds  that  "long  before 
the  Theban  gods  existed,  Tree  and  Serpent 
Faiths  flourished.  The  Methidy  tree  was 
brought  into  the  later  religion,  to  shade  with 
holy  reverence  the  tomb  of  Osiris;  the  Syca- 
more was  holy  to  Netpe,  and  the  Persea  to 
Athor,  whilst  the  Tamarisk  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  all  the  ritee  EUid  ceremonies  of 
Osiris  and  Isis:  and  all  who  are  orthodox  will 
acknowledge  tnat  Abram  seemed  to  craeider 


that  he  could  not  worship  bis  Jove  till  he  had 
planted  his  grove  and  diraced  a  well  (Gen.  xxi. 
33).  His  Oak  or  'Terebmth,'  or  turpentine 
tree,  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  was  commonly 
worahiped  till  the  fourth  century  a.  c..  and  it 
is  rever«l  by  Jews  to  the  present  hour.  And 
again:  "That  long  ere  Buddha  or  bis  stunts 
e  represented  by  images  and  adored,  long 
the  caves  and  temples  of  that  faith  had 
sanctuaries  for  holy  relics,  thefirtt  actual  tym- 
boi-vxtrthio  he  can  trace  u  ihid  of  the  Bo  tret, 
which  he  describes  as  upon  a  bat-rdi^  in  a  cave 
called  the  Jodea-Gopa  (Katak,  Bengal),  prov- 


TREE-WORSHIP 


days;  and  can  be  found  in  almost  eveiy 
and  temple  allied  to  the  Phallic  faith  as  cet- 
tainly  as  can  be  found  ever  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  theee  'Houses  of  God'  the  Phallic 
pillar  or  pillars.  It  ie  the  old  story  whether 
we  turn  to  Solomon's  temple,  1000  b.  c,  or  to 
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the  Karli  Buddhist  temples,  which  gase  down 
upon  us  from  Bombay  to  Poona,  and  which 
date  from  about  the  Chrifitian  era." 

The  Bael  tree,  ae  a  representative  of  the 
triad  and  monad,  was  always  offered  at  Lin- 
Kam  wotship,  and  the  god  was  commonly  to  be 
found  under  an  umbrageous  Bael. 

All  nations,  Aryans  in  particular,  consid- 
ered trec-nlanting  a  sacred  duty.  The  grand 
old  trees  oecame  centers  of  life  and  of  great 
traditioiLB.  and  the  character  of  the  foliage  had 
its  symbolic  meanings. 

At  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  the 
autumnal  harvest,  Jews  are  ordered  to  hang 
boughs  of  trees,  laden  with  fruit,  round  the 
bordeiB  of  their  booths,  also  boughs  of  barren 
trees.  The  worehipers  go  to  the  synagogue 
carrying  in  their  right  hand  one  palm-branch, 
three  myrtles,  ana  two  willows,  all  tied  to- 
gether; and  in  the  left  hand  a  citron  branch 
with  fruit  on  it.  These  they  make  touch  each 
other,  and  wave  to  the  east,  then  south,  then 
west,  and  then  north:  this  is  termed  Hosana. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feaat,  all  save  the 
willow  bough  must  be  laid  aside. 

The  Palm,  as  a  tree,  yields  more  to  man  than 
any  other  claaa  of  trees.  Nineveh  shows  the 
Palm  surrounded  by  winged  deities  holding 
the  pine-cone — qyuibol  of  life,  which  there 


taka  the  place  of  the  Crux  Ansata.  Tba 
Phfcnix  resting  on  the  Palm  signifies  "Resur- 
rection to  eternal  life."  The  four  evangelism 
are  depicted  in  "an  evangelum,"  in  de  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum,  as  all  lookmg  up 
to  the  Palm-tree.  Christians,  for  a  similar 
ideal,  erected  a  cross-bar,  and  placed  an  Alpha 
and  an  Omega  on  it. 

At  Najran,  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  Sir  William 
Ouseley  describes  the  most  perfect  tree- 
worahip  as  still  existing  close  to  the  city. 
The  tree  is  the  Pahn  or  Sacred  date.  The 
Palm  has  always  borne  a  moat  important 
part  in  all  the  faiths  of  the  world  down  to 
the  present  dav.  The  Jews  gave  the  Pahn 
a  diHtinguished  place  in  architecture.  The 
tree  ana  its  htut  top,  says  Kitto,  took  the 

filace  of  the  Egyptian  column  on  Sobmon's 
amoua  phalli,  the  Jaekin  and  Boaz. 

The  two  trees  in  Genesis  were  thoee  of 
Life  and  Kruncledge,  and  were  probably 
drawn  from  the  Egjmtian  and  Zoroastrian 
stories.  But  no  further  reference  is  taken 
in  the  Bible  of  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge" 
after  Genesis,  but  to  that  of  Life,  or  the 
"Tres  which  giuet  Life,"  ss  in  the  Apoc^ 
lyiMe  ii.  7.  This  is  also  the  Eastern  name 
and  significance  of  the  Lingam  or  Pillar^ 
and  w£en  covered  with  carved  inscriptions, 
the  Toth  or  Pillar  in  Egypt  became  Imown 
as  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge." 

TresUe-Boud.  The  trestle-board  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  board  upon  which  tbe  Master 
inscribee  the  designs  by  which  the  Craft 
are  to  be  directed  in  their  labors.  The 
French  and  German  Masons  have  con- 
founded the  tralk-board  with  the  tracing- 
board;  and  Dr.  Oliver  (Landm.,  L,  132)  has 
not  avoided  the  error.  The  two  tilings 
are  entirely  differait.  The  trestle  is  a 
framework  for  a  table — in  Scotch,  treat; 
the  tretUe-board  is  tbe  board  placed  for  con- 
veniaice  of  drawing  on  that  frame.  It  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  few  dia^«me,  usually 
geometrical  figures.     The   iTacing-hoard  is  a 

Cure  formerly  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the 
ge,  whence  it  was  called  a  floor-cloth 
or  carpet.  It  contains  a  delineation  of  the 
symbols  of  the  degree  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  (TMfie-ioord  is  to  be  found  only  in  th« 
Entered  Apprentice's   Degree.    There  is  a 


_..., jvery  degree,  from  the  first 

the  highest.     And,  lastly,  tbe  tretUt^xmrd 

_  a  symbol;  the  tTocing-hoard  is  a  piece  of 

furniture  or  picture   containing  the  repr^ 

sentation  of  many  symbols. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tcestle-board,  from 
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its  neoeasary  use  in  Operative  Masoniy. 
was  one  of  the  earliest  symbols  introduoed 
into  the  Spequlative  system.  It  is  not, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  Grand  Mystery , 
published  in  1724.  But  Prichard,  who 
wrote  only  six  years  afterward,  describes 
it,  under  the  corrupted  name  of  traael' 
boardf  as  one  of  the  immovable  jewels  of 
an  Apprentice's  Lodge.  Browne,  in  1880. 
following  Preston,  iSl  into  the  error  oi 
calling  it  a  tracing-boardf  and  gives  from 
the  Irestonian  lecture  what  he  terms  ''a 
beautiful  degree  of  comparison,''  in  which 
the  Bible  is  compared  to  a  tracing-board. 
But  the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  symbols, 
which  a  tracing-board  is,  but  a  trestle- 
board  that  contains  the  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  spiritual  temple.  Webb, 
however,  when  he  arranged  his  sjrstem  ot 
lectures,  took  the  proper  view,  and  restored 
the  true  word,  trestle4x)ard. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes  in  the 
name,  trestle-board,  trasel-board,  tracing- 
board,  and  trestle-board  asain,  the  defim- 
tion  has  continued  from  the  earliest  part 
of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day  the 
same.  It  has  axways  been  enumerated 
among  the  jewels  of  the  Lodge,  although 
the  Ivnglish  system  says  that  it  is  immov- 
able and  the  American  movable:  and  it 
has  always  been  defined  as  "a  board  for 
the  master  workman  to  draw  his  designs 
upon." 

In  Operative  Masonry,  the  trestle-board 
is  of  vast  importance.  It  was  on  sudi  an 
implemoit  that  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
masters  worked  out  those  problems  of 
architecture  that  have  reflected  an  unfad- 
ing luster  on  their  skill.  The  trestle-board 
was  the  cradle  that  nursed  the  infancy  of 
such  mighty  monuments  as  the  cathedrals 
of  Strasburg  and  Cologne;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  stature,  the  tr^le-board  became 
the  guardian  spirit  that  directed  their  growth. 
Often  have  those  old  builders  pondered  bv 
the  midnight  lamp  upon  their  trestle-board, 
working  out  its  designs  with  consummate 
taste  and  knowledge — ^here  springing  an 
arch,  and  turning  an  angle  there,  untu  the 
embryo  edifice  stood  forth  in  all  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  beaut3r  of  the  Master's  art. 

What,  then,  is  its  true  symbolism  in 
Speculative  Masonry? 

To  construct  his  earthly  temple,  the  Op- 
erative Mason  followed  the  architectund 
designs  laid  down  on  the  treatMxxirdf  or 
booK  of  plans  of  the  architect.  By  these  he 
hewed  and  squared  his  materials;  by  these 
he  raised  his  walls;  by  these  he  constructed 
his  arches;  and  by  these  strength  and  dura- 
bihty,  combined  with  grace  and  beauty, 
were  bestowed  upon  the  edifice  which  he 
was  constructing. 

In  the  Masonic  ritual,  the  Speculative 
Mason  is  reminded  that,  as  the  Op^tive 
artist  erects  his  temporal  buildinj^  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  designs  laid 
lown  on  the  trestle-board  of  the  master 
jforkman,  so  should  he  erect  that  spiritua.1 


builcUng,  ci  which  the  material  is  a  t^pe,  la 
obedience  to  the  rules  and  designs,  the  pre- 
cepts  and  commands,  laid  down  by  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  in  those 
great  books  <^  nature  and  revelation  which 
constitute  the  spiritual  trestle-board  of 
ev^  Freemason. 

Tne  trestle-board  is  then  the  svmbol  of 
the  natural  and  moral  law.  Like  every 
other  sjrmbol  of  the  Order,  it  is  univerBal 
and  tolerant  in  its  appUcation;  and  while, 
as  Christian  Masons,  we  cling  with  unfal- 
tering integrity  to  the  expkmation  which 
makes  the  Scriptures  of  both  di^)ensation8 
our  trestle-board,  we  permit  our  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  brethren  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Testament 
or  Koran.  Masonry  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peculiar  form  or  development  of  an^ 
one's  relipous  faith.  All  that  it  asks  is 
that  the  mterpretation  of  the  63rmbol  ^all 
be  according  to  what  each  one  supposes  to 
be  the  revved  will  of  his  Creator.  But 
so  rigidly  exacting  is  it  that  the  symbol 
shall  be  preserved  and^  in  some  rational 
way,  interpreted,  that  it  peremptorily  ex- 
cludes the  atheist  from  its  communion,  be- 
cause, believing  in  no  Supreme  Beinfif— no 
Divine  Architect — he  must  necessari^  be 
without  a  spiritual  trestle-board  on  which 
the  desi^  of  that  Being  may  be  inscribed 
for  his  direction. 

Triad*  In  all  the  ancient  mythologies 
there  were  triads,  which  consisted  of  a  mys- 
terious union  of  three  deities.  Each  tnad 
was  generally  explained  as  consisting  of  a 
creator,  a  preserver,  and  a  destroyer.  The 
principal  heathen  triads  were  as  follows: 
the  Ijgyptian,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus;  the 
Orphic,  rhanes,  Uranus,  and  Ejonosj  the 
Zoroastric,  Ormuzd,  Mitnras,  and  Ahnman; 
the  Indian,  Brahma^  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  the 
Cabiric,  Axercos.  Axiokersa.  and  Axiokersos; 
the  Phcenician,  Ashtaroth,  Milcom,  and  Che- 
mosh;  the  Tyrian,  Belus,  Venus,  and  Tham- 
muz;  the  Grecian,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and 
Hades;  the  Roman,  Jupiter,  N^tune,  and 
Pluto:  the  Eleusinian,  lacchus,  rersephonCy 
and  Demeter;  the  Platonic,  Tagathon,  Nous, 
and  Psyche;  the  Celtic,  Hu.  Ceridwen,  and 
Creirwy'  the  Teutonic,  Feniis,  Midgan^. 
and  Blela;  the  Gothic,  Woden,  Friga,  and 
Thor;  and  the  Scandinavians.  Odin,  Vile, 
and  Ye.  Even  t^e  Mexicans  had  their  tri- 
ads, which  were  Vitzliputzli,  Kaloc,  and 
Tescalipuca. 

This  system  of  triads  has,  indeed,  been  so 
predominant  in  all  the  old  religions,  as  to 
be  invested  with  a  mystical  idea;  ana  hence 
it  has  become  Uie  t}rpe  in  Masonry  of  the 
triad  of  three  governing  oflScers.  who  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  degree.  The 
Master  and  the  two  Wardens  in  the  Lodge 
give  rise  to  the  Priest,  the  King,  and  the 
Scribe  in  the  Royal  Arch;  to  the  Commander, 
the  Generalissimo,  and  the  Captain-General 
in  Templarism;  and  in  most  of  the  high 
degrees  to  a  triad  who  preside  under  various 
names. 
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We  must,  perhaps,  look  for  the  origb  of 
the  triads  in  mythology,  as  we  certainly 
must  in  Masonry,  to  the  three  positions  and 
functions  of  the  sun.  The  rising  sun  or 
creator  of  light,  the  meridian  sun  or  its 
preserver,  and  the  setting  sun  or  its  de- 
stroyer. 

Triad  Society  of  China.  The  San  Hop 
Hwai,  or  Triad  Society,  is  a  secret  political 
association  in  China,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  writers  for  a  species  of  Chinese 
lYeemasonry;  but  it  has  in  reality  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  Masonic  Order. 
In  its  principles,  which  are  far  from  innocent, 
it  is  entirely  antagonistic  to  Freemasonry. 
The  Deputy  Provmcial  Grand  Master  of 
British  Masonry  in  China  made  a  statement 
to  this  effect  in  1855,  in  NoUb  and  Queries, 
(1st  ser.,  vol.  xii..  p.  233.) 

Trials,  Masonic.  As  the  onlv  object  of  a 
trial  should  be  to  seek  the  truth  and  fairlv 
to  administer  justice,  in  a  Masonic  trial, 
especially,  no  recourse  should  ever  be  had 
to  legal  technicalities,  whose  use  in  ordinary 
courts  appears  simply  to  be  to  afford  a  means 
of  escape  for  the  guilty. 

Masonic  trials  are,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  simplest  and  least  tedmical 
method,  that  will  preserve  at  once  the  rights 
of  the  Order  and  of  the  accused,  and  which 
will  enable  the  Lodge  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  '  Tne 
rules  to  be  observed  in  conducting  such 
trials  have  been  already  laid  down  oy  me 
in  my  Text  Book  of  Jwrisprudence  (pp.  558- 
664),  and  I  shall  refer  to  tnem  in  the  present 
article.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  preliminary  step  in  every  trial  is 
the  accusation  or  charge.  The  charge 
should  always  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  accuser,  delivered  to  the  Secretary, 
and  read  by  that  officer  at  the  next  regular 
commimication  of  the  Lodge.  The  accused 
should  then  be  finmished  with  an  attested 
copy  of  the  charge^  and  be  at  the  same  time 
iniormed  of  the  tune  and  place  appointed 
by  the  Lodge  for  the  triaL 

Any  Master  Mason  may  be  the  accuser 
of  another,  but  a  profane  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  prefer  charges  against  a  Mason. 
Yet,  if  circmnstances  are  known  to  a  pro- 
fane upon  which  charges  ought  to  be  predi- 
cated, a  Master  Mason  may  avail  hunself 
of  that  information,  and  out  of  it  frame  an 
accusation,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lodge. 
And  such  accusation  will  be  received  and 
investigated,  although  remotely  derived  from 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Order. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accuser  should 
be  a  member  of  the  same  Lodge.  It  is 
sufficient  if  he  is  an  affiliated  Mason.  I 
sav  an  affiliated  Mason,  for  it  is  generally 
held,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  an  un- 
affiliated Mason  is  no  more  competent  to 
prefer  charges  than  a  profane. 

2.  If  the  accused  is  living  beyond  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  the  Lodge,  the 
charges  should  be  conmiunicated  to  him  by 
means  <i  a  letter  through  the  post-office, 


and  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
for  his  answer,  before  the  Lodge  proceeds 
to  trial.  But  if  his  residence  be  unknown^ 
or  if  it  be  impossible  to  hold  communicar 
tion  with  him,  the  Lodge  mav  then  proceed 
to  trial — care  being  had  tnat  no  undue 
advantage  be  taken  of  his  absence,  and  that 
the  investigation  be  as  full  and  impartial  as 
the  nature  6L  the  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. 

3.  The  trial  must  commence  at  a  resular 
conmumication,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  stated;  but  having  commenced, 
it  may  be  continued  at  specifil  conmiunica- 
tions,  called  for  that  purpose;  for,  if  it  was 
allowed  only  to  be  continued  at  regular 
meetings,  which  take  place  but  once  a 
month,  tne  Ions  duration  of  time  occupied 
would  materialfy  tend  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice. 

4.  The  Lodge  must  be  opened  in  the 
hif^est  decree  to  which  the  accuser  has  at- 
tamed,  ana  the  examinations  of  all  witnesses 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  accuser,  if  tbev  desire  it. 
It  is  competent  for  the  accused  to  employ 
counsel  for  the  better  protection  of  his 
interests,  provided  such  counsel  is  a  Master 
Mason.  But  if  the  counsel  be  a  member 
of  the  Lodge,  he  forfeits,  by  his  professional 
advocacy  of  the  accused,  the  right  to  vote 
at  the  final  decision  of  the  question. 

5.  The  final  decision  of  the  charge,  and 
the  rendering  6L  the  verdict,  whatever  be 
the  rank  of  the  accused,  miust  always  be 
made  in  a  Lodge  opened  on  the  Third  De- 
gree; and  at  the  time  of  such  decision,  both 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  as  well  as  his 
counsel,  if  he  have  any,  should  withdraw 
from  the  Lodge. 

6.  It  is  a  general  and  an  excellent  rule, 
that  no  visitors  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  during^  a  trial. 

7.  The  testimony  of  Master  Masons  is 
usually  taken  on  their  honor,  as  such.  That 
of  others  should  be  by  affidavit,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  both  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused may  a^pree  upon. 

8.  The  testimony  of  profanes,  or  of  those 
who  are  of  a  lower  degree  than  the  accused| 
is  to  be  taken  by  a  committee  and  reported 
to  the  Lodge,  or,  if  convenient,  by  the  whole 
Lodge,  when  closed  and  sitting  as  a  com- 
mittee. But  both  the  accused  and  tho 
accuser  have  a  rig^t  to  be  present  on  such 
occasions. 

9.  When  the  trial  is  concluded,  ttie  ao- 
cuser  and  the  accused  must  retire,  and  the 
Master  will  then  put  the  question  of  guilty, 
or  not  ffuilty,  to  the  Lodge. 

Not  less  than  two-thinls  of  the  votes 
should  be  required  to  declare  the  accused 
guilty.  A  bare  majority  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  divest  a  brother  of  his  good  character, 
and  render  him  subject  to  what  may  per- 
haps be  an  ignominous  punishment.  But 
on  this  subject  the  authorities  differ. 

10.  If  the  verdict  is  guilty,  the  Mastcvr 
must  then  put  the  question  aa  to  the  natii*-<) 
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And  ertent  of  the  puniflfament  to  be  inflicted, 
beginning  with  pulsion  and  proceeding. 
if  neceesaryi  to  indefinite  suspension  and 
public  and  private  reprimand.  To  inflict 
expulsion  or  suspension,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  is  required,  but  for 
a  mere  reprimand,  a  majority  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  votes  on  tne  nature  of  the 
punishment  should  be  viva  voce,  or,  rather. 
according  to  Masonic  usage,  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

Trials  in  a  Grand  Lodge  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  principles;  but 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the 
body,  and  the  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  holding  the  examinations  in 
open  Lodge,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
members,  it  is  more  usual  to  appoint  a 
committee,  before  whom  the  case  is  tried, 
and  upon  whose  full  report  of  the  testimony 
the  Grand  Lodge  bases  its  action.  And 
the  forms  of  trial  in  such  committees  must 
conform,  in  all  respects,  to  the  general  usage 
already  detailed. 

Trimii|le«  There  b  no  symbol  more  im- 
portant m  its  signification,  more  various  in 
Its  application,  or  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  Freemasonry, 
than  the  triangle.  An  examination  of  it, 
therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
the  Masonic  student. 

The  equilaUral  triangU  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of 

antiouity  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Deity,  in  some  of  his 
forms  or  emanations,  and 
hence,  probably,  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  this 
symbol  was  carried  into  the 
Jewish  system,  where  the 
yod  within  the  triangle  was 
made  to  represent  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
sacred  name  of  God. 

The  equilateral  triangle,  e&ys  Bro.  D.  W. 
Nash  (Freem.  Mag.,  iv.,  294),  "viewed  in 
the  li^t  of  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
gave  it  currency  as  a  divine  symbol,  rep- 
resents the  Great  First  Cause,  the  creator 
and  container  of  all  things,  as  one  and 
indivisible,  manifesting  himself  in  an  infinity 
of  forms  and  attributes  in  this  visible  um- 
verse." 

Amonff  the  Eg3rptians,  the  darkness  through 
which  uie  candidate  for  initiation  was 
made  to  pass  was  symbolized  by  the  trowel, 
an  important  Masonic  implement,  which 
in  their  system  of  hierogl^rphics  has  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  The  equilateral  triangle 
they  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of 
fissures,  and  a  representative  of  the  great 
principle  of  animated  existence,  each  of  its 
sides  ref'srring  to  one  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  creation,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral 

The  equilateral  triangle  is  to  be  found 
scattered  throua^out  the  Masonic  system. 
It  forms  in  the  Koyal  Arch  the  figure  within 
which  the  jewels  of  the  officers  are  suspended. 
It  is  in  the  ineffable  degrees  the  sacred 


delta,  everywhere  presenting  itself  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Uni* 
verse.  In  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  it  i» 
constantly  exhibited  as  the  element  of 
important  ceremonies.  The  seats  of.  the 
prmcipal  officers  are  arranged  in  a  triangular 
form,  the  three  lesser  lights  have  the  same 
situation,  and  the  square  and  compass  form, 
by  their  union  on  the  greater  light,  two  tri- 
angles meetine  at  their  bases.  In  diort. 
the  equilateral  triangle  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  constant  forms  of  Ma- 
sonic symbolism. 

The  rtg?U-anoled  triangle  is  another  form 
of  this  figure  which  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  it  was  the  symbol 
of  \miversal  nature;  the  base  representing 
Osiris,  or  the  male  principle;  the  perpen- 
dicular, Isb,  or  the  femafe  principle;  and 
the  hypotenuse,  Horns,  tiieir  son^  or  the 
product  of  the  male  and  female  prmdple. 


Oeirii-male. 

This  symbol  was  received  by  I^thagoras 
from  the  Egyptians  during  his  long  sojourn 
in  that  counti^,  and  with  it  he  also  learned 
the  peculiar  property  it  possessed,  namely, 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  shorter 
sides  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  longest 
side — symbolically  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, that  the  product  of  Osiris  and  Isis  is 
Horns.  This  figure  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Third  Degree  of  Masonry,  and  will  be 
there  recognized  as  the  forty-seventh  prob- 
lem of  Euclid. 

Triangle  and  Simare.  As  the  Delta  waa 
the  initial  letter  of  Ueity  with  the  ancients, 
so  its  synonym  is  among  modem  nations. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  Eternal,  the  All-Power- 
fuL  the  Self-Existent. 

The  material  world  is  i* 

typified  by  the  "square" 
as  passive  matter,  in  op- 
position to  force  sym- 
bolized by  the  triangle. 

The  Square  is  also  an 
emblem  of  humanity,  as 
the  Delta  or  Triangle 
typifies  Deity. 

The  Delta,  Triangle, 
and  Compasses  are  es- 
sentially tne  same.  The 
raising  one  point,  and  then  another,  signi- 
fies that  the  Divine  or  higher  portion  of  our 
nature  should  increase  in  power,  and  control 
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the  baav  tendoidefl.    This  is  the  real,  ihe 
practical  "  journey  toward  the  Bast." 

The     interlacing     tri- 


^ 


two  principles  or  forces, 
the  active  and  nassive, 
male  and  female,  per- 
vading the  universe. 
(1) 

The  two  triangles, 
one  white  and  the  other 
black,  interlacing,  typify 
the  mingling  of  IJie  two 
apparent  powen  in  na- 
ture, darkness  and  light,  «9Tor  and  truth, 
ignorance  and  wiadoni,  evil  and  good,  through- 
out human  life.  (2.) 

The  triangle  and  squara  ti^ethcr  form  the 
pyraniid  (3j,  as  seen  in  the  Entered  Ap- 
prentice's ^ron.  In  this 
combination  the  pyramid  is 
the  metaphor  for  unity  of 
matter  and  force,  as  wcU 
as  the  oneness  of  man  and 
God.  The  numbers  3,  6,  7, 
9,  have  their  places  in  the 
IMTts  and  pouts  of  the 
square  and  triangle  when 
in  pyramidal  fonn,  and  im- 
ply Perfection.  (See  PoiaUd 
Cvbia^  Slant.) 

TrUn^,    Donble.     See 
Stal  of  Solomon  and  ShUid 
of  David. 
TrUnfle    (rf    Pytbacwu. 

ntan^Bt  Badlatcd.  A  triangle  jAaietA 
within  and  miirounded  by  a  circle  of  rays. 
This  circle  is  called,  in  Christian  art,  "a 
^ry."  When  this  glory  IB  distmct  from 
UiB  trianxle,  and  HUrrounds  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  it  is  then  an  emblem  of  God's 


of  Wisdom  irttich  surrounds  the  SuprmM 
Architect  as  a  sea  of  glory,  and  from  Him 
as  a  common  center  emsnat^  to  the  universe 
of  His  creation. 

TrUngle,  Triple.  The  ■ptntol'pha.  or  tri- 
angle of  iVthagoras,  is  uinially  called  also 
the  triple  triangle,  be- 
cause three  triangles  are 
formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  Its  sides.  But  _ 
there  is  another  variety 
of  the  triple  triangle 
which  is  more  properly 
entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion, and  which  is  made  in  the  annexed 

It  will  be  familiar  to  the  Eni^ta  Tem- 

flar  as  the  form  of  the  Jewel  worn  by  the 
relate  of  his  Order.  Like  every  modifi- 
cation of  the  triangle,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Deity;  but  as  the  degree  of  Knights  "Tem' 
plar    appertains    exdusively    to    Christian 
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atflnal  gU»y.  This  is  the  nnial  form  in 
reliidoua  uses.  But  when,  as  is  moat  usual 
in  ue  Masonic  symbol,  the  rays  emanate 
from  the  center  of  the  triangle,  and,  as  it 
w«T»,  enshroud  it  in  their  brillian^,  it  is 
■ymboUe  of  the  Divine  Light.  The  pei^ 
verted  ideas  of  the  Pagans  referred  these 
rays  of  light  to  their  sun-god  and  their 
Sanian  worship. 

But  the  true  Masonic  idea  of  this  gloiy 
is.  that  it  symbolisea  that  Etemal  Light 


Masonry,  the  triple  trianide  there  slhidea 
to  the  mystery  of  the  l^ity.  In  the 
Scottish  Rite  Degree  of  Knight  of  the  East 
the  symbol  is  also  said  to  reier  to  the  triple 
emence  of  Deity;  but  the  symboliam  is 
made  still  more  mystical  by  supposing  that 
it  represents  the  sacred  number  81,  each 
side  of  the  three  triangles  being  equivalent 
to  0,  which  again  is  tJie  square  oi  3,  the 
most  sacred  number  in  Freemasonry.  In 
the  Twentieth  De^ee  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  or  that  of  "Grand 
Master  of  all  SymboUc  Lodges,"  it  is  said 
that  the  number  81  refers  to  the  triple  cove- 
nant of  God,  symbolized  by  a  triple  triangle 
said  to  have  been  seen  by  Solcnnon  when 
he  consecrated  the  Temple.  Indeed,  thiougb* 
out  the  ineffable  and  the  philosophic  degrees, 
the  allusiona  to  tbo  triple  biangle  an  much 
more  frequent  than  Uiey  are  in  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry. 

The  Indian  trimonrti,  or  triple  triangle 
of  the  Hindus,  is  of  a  different  form,  con- 
sisting of  three  omoentric  triangles.  In 
the  center  is  the  sacred  triUteral  name,  AUM. 
The  interior  triangle  symbolizes  Brahma. 
Vishnu,  and  Siva;  the  middle  one.  Creation- 
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rt'OBCivaticm,    and    Destruotioii;    and    the 
exterior  one.  Earth,  Water,  and  Air. 

Tribe  of  judah.  Lion  of  the.  The  con- 
nection of  Solomon,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  with  the  lion,  which  was  the 
achievement  of  the  tribe,  has  caused  tiiis 
expression  to  be  refened.  in  the  Third  De- 
gree, to  Him  who  brouipt  life  and  immor- 
tality to  lifl^t.  The  Old  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  the  Masonic  symbols  here 
prevails;  and  in  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  all 
allusions  to  the  lion,  as  the  lion's  paw.  tJie 
lion's  grip,  etc.,  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  taught  by  Him  who  is  known 
as  ''the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  The 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Apoca- 
l3rpse  (v.  5):  ''Behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juoah,  the  Root  of  David,  hath  pre- 
vailed to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof."  The  lion  was  also  a 
Medieval  svmbol  of  the  resurrection,  the 
idea  being  founded  on  a  legend.  The  poets 
<^  that  age  were  fond  of  referring  to  this 
legendary  sjrmbol  in  connection  with  the 
Smptural  idea  of  the  "tribe  of  Judah." 
Thus  Adam  de  8t.  Victor,  in  his  poem  De 
Bewrredume  Domini,  says: 

"Sic  de  Juda  Leo  fortls, 
FractiB  portis  dire  mortis 
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Die  turgit  tertia, 
Eugiente  voce  Patiis.'* 


Thus  the  strong  lion  of  Judah, 

The  gates  of  cruel  death  being  broken. 

Arose  on  the  third  day 

At  the  loudHM>unding  voice  of  the  Father. 

The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
aovereimty,  in  the  human-headed  figures 
<^  the  Nimrod  gateway,  and  in  other  &by- 
lonish  remains.  Jn  JEgypt,  it  was  wor- 
shiped at  the  city  of  Leontopolis  as  typical 
of  Dom,  the  Efl5l>tian  Hercules.  Plutarch 
says  that  the  fj^tians  ornamented  their 
temples  with  gapm^  lions'  mouths,  because 
the  Nile  began  to  nse  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  consteflation  Leo.  Among  the  Tal- 
mudists  there  was  a  tradition  of  the  lion, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  higher 
degrees  of  Masonry. 

But  in  the  symbolism  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  where  the  lion  is  introduced,  as  in 
the  Thml  Degree,  in  connection  with  the 
''Uon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  he  becomes 
simpl]^  a  svmbol  of  the  resurrection;  thus 
restcuring  the  qrmbology  of  the  Medieval 
aces,  wnich  was  founded  on  a  legend  that 
the  lion's  whelp  was  bom  dead,  and  only 
brought  to  life  b^  the  roaring  of  its  sire. 
Philip  de  Thaun,  m  his  Bestiary,  written  in 
the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  l^end.  which 
has  thus  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wright  from 
the  original  old  Norman  French: 

"Enow  that  the  lioness,  if  she  bring 
forth  a  dead  cub.  she  holds  her  cub  and 
the  Eon  arrives;  he  goes  about  and  cries, 
till  it  leirives  on  the  third  dav  ....  Know 
that  the  lioness  signifies  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Hon  Christ,  who  gave  himself  to  death  for 


the  people;  three  days  he  lay  hi  the  earth 
to  gain  our  souls.  ....  By  the  cry  of  the 
lion  they  und^stand  the  power  of  God,  by 
which  Christ  was  restored  to  Itfe  and  robbed 
hell." 

The  phrase,  "lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah/' 
therefore,  when  used  in  the  Masonic  ritual, 
referred  in  its  original  interpretation  to 
Christ,  Him  who  "brou^t  life  and  imm<»^ 
tality  to  hdit." 

Tribes  of  Israel.  All  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  Temple.  But  long  before  its  destruo- 
tioii,  ten  of  them  revolted,  and  formed  the 
nation  of  Israel:  while  the  remaining  two. 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  retained 
possession  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
To  these  two  tribes  alone,  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  was  entrusted  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  Temple.  Hence  in  the 
high  degrees,  which,  of  course,  are  connected 
for  the  most  j>art  with  the  Temple  oi  Zerub- 
babel,  or  with  events  that  occurred  sub* 
sequent  to  the  destruction  of  that  of  Solomon, 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  are 
referred  to.  But  in  the  pnmary  degrees, 
which  are  based  on  the  nrst  Temple,  the 
Masonic  references  always  are  to  the  twelve 
tribes.  Hepce  in  the  old  lectures  the  twelve 
original  points  are  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  twelve  tribes.  (See  Twehe  Original 
Points  of  Masonry,) 

Tribunal*  The  modem  statutes  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  direct  trials  of  Masonic 
offenses,  committed  by  any  brethren  of  the 
Rite  above  the  Eighteenth  D^ree,  to  be 
held  in  a  court  called  a  Tribunal  of  the 
Thirty-first  Degree,  to  be  composed  of  not 
less  nor  more  than  nine  members.  An 
appeal  lies  from  such  a  Tribunal  of  Inspec- 
tors Inquisitors  to  the  Grand  Consistory 
or  the  Supreme  Council. 

Tribunaly  Supreme.  1.  The  Seventy* 
first  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim.  2.  The 
meeting  of  Inquisitors  Inspectors  of  the 
Thirty-first  D^ree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  according  to  the 
modem  ritual  of  the  Mother  Council. 

Trif^s*  The  name  of  the  ruined  castle, 
foiur  miles  from  Madenbiug,  on  a  mountain 
slope,  where  Sir  Richard  Cxeur  de  lion  was 
a  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  by  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  until  his 
Uberation  by  the  faithful  BlondeL  Naught 
remains  but  thirty  feet  of  the  tower  and 
some  fra^nents  of  wall.  It  is  recorded  that 
there  may  be  seen  engraved  deep  in  the 
window-stone  of  the  tower  this  mark:  the 
passion  cross  standing  upon  the  square  with 
an  apex  upward,  ami  having  u^Km  it  an 
inverted  TAU  ot  proportionate  size  at  an 
inclination  of  about  forty-nine  degrees. 

TriUteral  Name.  The  sacred  name  of 
God  among  the  Hindius  is  so  called  because 
it  consists  of  the  three  letters,  A  U  M.  (ffm 
Aum.) 
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I.    Three  stonee,  tiro  of  which 


TOnldad.  MoBomy  vbs  introduced  into 
the  JaiftnH  of  Trinidad  by  ^e  cfltahliBhinent 
(rf  a  Lodge  called  "Lea  Frgres  Unis,"  under 
ft  Charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1797.  A  Charter  had  been 
Eranted  the  year  before  by  tiie  Grand  Orient 
of  France,  but  never  acted  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  BUBpeii«on  of  tliat  body  by  the  ]nench 
Revolution.  In  1804,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  its  capitular  capacity, 
granted  a  Charter  for  a  Royal  Arch  Cn^ter, 
which  continued  to  meet  until  1813,  when 
it  obtuned  a  new  Warrant  of  Constitution 
from  the  Supreme  Ch^tcr  of  Scotland. 
In  1814,  Templar  Masonry  was  established 

Sa  Deuchu'  Warrant  from  the  Grand 
nclave  of  Scotland.  In  1810,  a  Council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  was  established. 
Trinidad  has  at  present  a  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
and  there  are  alao  three  Lodges  under  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

TrlnltinuBt  Ordw  d.  An  androgynous 
order  founded  in  1198,  in  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christiana 
from  the  Moors. 

Trlnltr,  EeUctoas  Fraternity  trf  the 
Htdy.  Instituted  at  Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri 
in  1548. 

TrlnoMpbs.  The  Lodge  of  the  Trinosophs 
was  instituted  at  Paris  dj  the  cetebrated 
Ragon,  October  15,  1816,  and  instaUed  by 
the  Grand  Orient,  Januaiv  11,  1817.  The 
word  Trinoiopht  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  tludenU  of  three  aeienoei,  in 
alluBton  to  the  three  primitive  degrees, 
which  weie  tbe  especial  object  of  study  bv 
the  members;  althotifdi  they  adopted  ootli 
the  French  and  Scottiah  Rites,  to  whose  high 
deneee,  however,  they  gave  their  own 
phuoecqihical  interpretation.  It  was  before 
this  Lodge  that  Ragon  delivered  his  InUr- 
pMlalwe  and  PMiotophie  Ctntne  of  Inilialicn». 
The  Lodge  was  composed  of  some  of  the  moet 
learned  Masons  of  France,  and  played  an 
inportant  part  in  Masonic  literature.  No 
Lodge  in  France  has  obtahiad   bo  much 
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cdebrity  as  did  the  Trinoaophs.  It  was 
connected  with  a  Chapter'  and  Council  in 
which  the  high  dwreee  were  conferred,  but 
the  Lodge  confinetf  itself  to  the  three  sym- 
bolic  degrees,  which  it  sought  to  preserve  in 
the  utmost  purity, 

Tripitaka.  Tri,  three,  and  Pitaka,  basket. 
The  canonical  book  of  the  Buddhists,  written 
two  hundred  years  after  the  third  CEcumen- 
ical  Council,  or  about  60  b.  c.  The  former 
Asiatic  Indra  doctrines  having  become  in- 
to lo-abte,  Sakya,  a  reformo"  in  religion, 
rejected  the  ^od  Brahma,  and  the  holy 
books  of  the  Veda,  the  saoiliceB  and  other 
rites,  and  said:  "My  law  is  grace  for  eH." 
These  sacred  writinga  of  the  Hindus  were 
called  the  Three  Baskets:  the  basket  of  Laws, 
the  basket  of  Discipline,  and  the  basket 
of  Doctrines.  The  first  basket  is  caUed 
"Dharma,"  and  relates  to  the  law  for  man; 
the  second,  "Vinaya^"  and  relates  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Dnesta;  and  the  third, 
"Abnidhanna,"  and  pertains  to  tiie  (    ' 

It    is    a#*:-**-«aJ     4.u«4     ?en  rw^  /w\     »., 

believe 
canonical 

Trl^e  Anianee.  An  expression  in  the 
hi^  aegrees,  which,  havina  Deen  translated 
from  the  French  rituals,  saould  have  more 
properly  been  the  triple  covenant.  It  is 
represented  by  the  triple  triaiigle,  and  refera 
to  the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people, 
that  of  King  Solomon  with  Hiram  of  Tyre, 
and  that  which  binds  the  fraternity  oi 
Masons. 

Triple  Tan.  The  tau  cross,  or  cross  of  St. 
Anthony,  is  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  T. 
The  triple  tau  is  a  figure  formed  by  three 
of  these  crosses  meetmg  in  a  point,  and 
therefore  reeembling  a  letter  T  resting  on 
the  traverse  bar  ca  an  H.  This  emblem, 
placed  in  the  centOT  of  a  tri-  | 
angle  and  circle — both  em- 
blems of  the  Deity — consti- 
tutes the  jewel  of  the  Royal  ■ 
Arch  as  practised  in  England,  I 
where  it  is  so  highly  esteemed  I 
as  to  be  called  the  "emblem  I 
of  all  emblems,"  and  "the  I 
grand  emblem  of  Royal  Arch  I 
Masonry."  It  was  adopted  ' 
in  the  same  form  as  the  Royal  Arch  badge, 
by  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  UnitM 
o..*~.  ;„  lOKO.  although  it  had  previously 
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been  very  generally  recopiiied  by  American 
Masons,  ft  is  also  found  in  the  capitular 
Masonry  of  Scotland.  (See  Aouof  Arch 
Badm.) 

Trie  original  signification  of  this  emblem 
has  been  variously  explained.  Some  suppoM 
it  to  include  the  initials  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  T.  H.,  Templvm  HieroMyma; 
others,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  mystical 
union  of  the  Father  and  Son,  H  signifying 
Jehovah,  and  T,  or  the  cron,  the  Son.  A 
writer  in  Moar^t  Magatine  ingeniously  suj^ 
poses  it  to  be  a  representation  of  three 
T  eouares,  and  that  it  alludes  to  the  three 
jewda  of  the  three  ancient  Grand  Marten. 
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It  has  also  been  wsid  that  it  is  the  mono- 
mm  of  Hiram  of  T^rre;  and  others  assert 
that  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  Bhin,  V,  whidi  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
abbreviations  of  the  sacred  name.  Oliver 
thinks,  from  its  connection  with  the  circle 
and  tnangle  in  the  Boyal  Arch  jewel,  that 
it  was  intended  to  typify  the  sacred  name 
as  the  author  of  eternal  life.  The  English 
Royal  Arch  lectm^s  say  that  "by  its  inter- 
section it  forms  a  ^ven  nmnber  of  angles 
that  may  be  taken  m  five  several  combma- 
tions;  and,  reduced,  their  amount  in  ri^t 
angles  will  be  found  equal  to  the  five  Pla- 
tonic bodies  which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments and  the  sphere  of  the  Universe." 
Amid  so  many  speculations,  I  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  offer  one  of  my  own.  The  Prophet 
Esekid  sp^tks  of  the  tau  or  tau  cross  as 
the  mark  distinguishing  those  who  were 
to  be  saved,  on  account  of  their  sorrow  for 
their  sins,  from  those  who,  as  idolaters,  were 
to  be  slain.  It  was  a  mark  or  sign  of  favor- 
able distinction;  and  with  this  allusion  we 
may,  therefore,  suppose  the  triple  tau  to  be 
used  in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  as  a  mark 
designating  and  separating  those  who  know 
and  worship  the  true  name  of  God  from 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  august  mystery. 

Triiilim*    See  Quadrwium. 

Trowel.  An  implement  of  Operative  Ma- 
sonry, which  has  been  adopted  by  Specu- 
lative Masons  as  the  peculiar  working-tool 
of  the  Master's  Degree.  Bv  this  implement, 
and  its  use  in  Operative  Masonry  to  spread 
the  cement  which  binds  all  the  parts  of 
the  building  into  one  common  mass,  we 
are  taught  to  spread  the  cement  of  affection 
and  kindness,  which  unites  all  the  members 
of  the  Masonic  family,  wheresoever  dis- 
persed over  the  globe,  mto  one  companion- 
ship of  Brotherly  Love. 

This  implement  is  considered  the  appro- 
priate working-tool  of  a  Master  Mason,  be- 
causcj  in  Operative  Masonry,  while  the  Ap- 
prentice is  engaged  in  preparing  the  ruae 
matmals,  which  require  omy  the  gage  and 

favel  to  give  them  their  proper  shape,  the 
'eUow- Craft  places  them  in  their  proper 
position  by  means  of  the  plumb,  level,  and 
square;  but  the  Master  Mason  alone,  having 
examined  their  correctness  and  proved  them 
true  and  trusty,  secures  them  permanentlv 
in  their  place  by  spreading,  with  the  trowel, 
the  cement  that  irrevocably  binds  them 
together. 

The  trowel  has  also  been  adopted  as  the 
jewel  of  the  Select  Master.  But  its  uses 
m  this  degree  are  not  symbolical  They 
are  simply  connected  with  the  historical 
leo^nd  <n  the  degree. 

Trowel  and  Sword.  When  Nehemiah 
received  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Judea^  and 
was  permitted  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem^ and  to  restore  the  dty  to  its  former 
fortified  condition,  he  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  the  Persian  satraps,  who  were 
invious  at  his  favor  with  the  king,  and  from 


the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  city  again  assume 
its  pristine  importance.  The  former  under- 
took to  injure  him  with  Artaxerxes  by  falae 
reports  of  his  seditious  designs  to  restore 
the  indepoident  kingdom  of  Judea.  The 
latter  sought  to  obstruct  the  workmen  of 
Nehemiah  in  their  labors,  and  openly  at- 
tacked them.  Nehemiah  took  the  most 
active  measures  to  refute  the  insidious  ac- 
cusations of  the  first,  and  to  repel  the  more 
open  violence  of  the  latter.  Josephus  says 
(Antiq,,  B.  XI.,  ch.  vi.,  §  8)  that  he  gave 
orders  that  the  builders  should  keep  meir 
ranks,  and  have  their  armor  on  while  they 
were  building;  and,  accordingly,  the  mason 
had  his  swora  on  as  w^  as  he  that  brought 
the  materials  for  building. 

Zerubbabel  had  met  with  similar  opposi- 
tion from  the  Samaritans  while  rebuilding 
the  Temple;  and  although  the  events  con- 
nected with  Nehemiah's  restoration  of  the 
walls  occurred  lone  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  Temple,  yet  the  Masons  have 
in  the  high  deerees  referred  them  to  the 
time  of  Zmibbabel.  Hence  in  the  Fifteenth 
Degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  or  the  Kni^t 
of  the  East,  which  refers  to  the  building 
of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  we  find  this 
combination  of  the  trowel  and  the  sword 
adopted  as  a  symbol.  The  old  ritual  of  that 
degree  sa3rs  that  Zerubbabel.  being  informed 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  false  brethren 
from  Samaria,  "ordered  that  all  the  work- 
men should  be  armed  with  the  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  that  while 
tbev  worked  with  the  one  thev  mi^t  be 
enabled  to  defend  themselves  with  the  other, 
and  ever  repulse  the  enemv  if  they  should 
dare  to  present  themselves." 

In  reference  to  this  idea,  but  not  with 
chronological  accuracv,  l^e  trowel  and 
sword  have  been  placed  crosswise  as  symbols 
on  the  tracing-board  of  the  English  Rojral 
Arch. 

Oliver  correctly  interprets  the  s^bol  of 
the  trowel  and  sword  as  signifying  that, 
"next  to  obedience  to  lawful  authoritv,  a 
manly  and  determined  resistance  to  law- 
lees  violence  is  an  essential  part  of  social 
duty." 

Inrowelt  Sodety  of  the.  Vasari,  in  his 
Ldvea  of  Ote  Painters  and  Scvlplon  (Life  of 
G.  F.  Rustic!),  says  that  about  the  year 
1512  there  was  established  at  Florence  an 
association  which  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
learned  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  was  the 
"Society  della  Cucchiara,"  or  the  Sodety  of 
the  Trowel.  Vasari  adds  that  its  symbols 
were  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the  square, 
and  the  level,  and  had  for  its  patron  St. 
Andrew,  which  makes  Reshellmi  thinks 
rather  illogically,  that  it  had  some  relation 
to  the  Scottish  Rite.  Lenning,  too,  says 
that  this  society  was  the  first  appearance 
of  Freemasonry  in  Florence.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  misstatements  of  Ma- 
sonic   history    should    be    encouraged    by 
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writers  of  learning  and  distinction.  The 
perusal  of  the  account  of  the  formation  of 
this  society,  as  given  by  Vasari,  shows  that 
it  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
Freemasonry.  It  was  simplv  a  festive  asso- 
ciation, or  dinner-dub  of  Florentine  artists: 
and  it  derived  its  title  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  certain  painters  and 
sculptors,  dining  together  in  a  garden,  found 
not  far  irom  their  table  a  mass  of  mortar, 
fai  which  a  trowel  was  sticking.  Some  rough 
jokes  passed  thereupon,  in  the  casting  of 
the  mortar  on  each  other,  and  the  calling 
for  liie  trowel  to  scrape  it  off.  Whereupon 
they  resolved  to  form  an  association  to 
dine  together  annually,  and,  in  memorial 
of  the  ludicrous  event  that  had  led  to  their 
establishment,  they  called  themselves  the 
Society  of  the  Trowel. 

True  light.  SU  lux  et  lux  fuU.  The 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  this 
passage,  so  often  quoted  in  Masonry^  is: 
''And  the  Lord  said,  'Let  there  be  light, 
and  it  was  light.'  And  the  Lord  took  care 
of  the  li^t.  that  it  was  useful;  and  He 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

True  Mmoiis.  See  Academy  of  True 
Maeone, 

Tmro  Cathedral*  A  Protestant  edifice 
erected  at  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  England, 
standing  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the 
AUen  and  the  Kenwvn.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1880,  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  (Prince 
of  Wales)  laid  two  comer-stones  of  the 
cathedral  with  great  pageantry,  pomp,  and 
ceremony.  This  was  the  first  time  a  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  England  was  known  to 
lay  the  comer-stone  of  an  ecclesiastical 
structure;  this  was,  also,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  then  Grand  Master  had  performed 
such  a  service,  in  Masonic  clothing,  sur- 
rounded with  his  staff  and  officers,  m  rich 
robes  and  in  the  costume  of  Masonry. 

Tmst  In  €U>d.  Every  candidate  on  his 
initiation  is  required  to  declare  that  his 
Irust  is  in  God.  And  so  he  who  denies  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  debarred 
the  privilege  of  initiation,  for  atheism  is  a 
disqualification  for  Masonry.  This  pious 
principle  has  distinguished  the  Fraternity 
from  the  earliest  period;  and  it  is  a  happy 
coincidence,  that  the  comparnr  of  Operative 
Freemasons  instituted  in  1477  should  have 
adopted,  as  their  motto,  the  truly  Masonic 
sentiment,  "The  Lord  is  all  our  Trust." 

Truth.  The  real  object  of  Freemasonry, 
in  a  philosophical  and  religious  sense,  is  the 
search  for  truth.  This  truth  is,  therefore, 
symbolized  bv  the  Word.  From  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Apprentice  into  the  Lodge, 
until  his  reception  of  the  highest  degree, 
this  search  is  continued.  It  is  not  alwavs 
found  and  a  substitute  must  sometimes  be 
provided.  Yet  whatever  be  the  labors  he 
may  po^orm,  whatever  the  ceremonies 
througn  which  he  may  pass,  whatever  the 
symbols  in  which  he  may  be  Infttructed, 
whatever  the  reward  he  may  obtain,  the 
tnia  end  of  all  is  the  attainment  of  tmth. 


This  idea  of  trat<h  is  not  the  same  as  that 
expressed  in  the  lecture  of  the  First  Degree, 
where  Brotherly  Love,  Relief,  and  l^uth 
are  there  said  to  be  the  "three  great  tenets 
of  a  Mason's  profession."  In  that  connec- 
tion, truth,  which  is  called  a  "divine  attribute, 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue,"  is  synony- 
mous with  sincerity,  honesty  of  expression, 
and  plain  dealing.  The  higher  idea  of  tmth 
which  pervades  the  whole  Masonic  system, 
and  which  is  symbolized  by  tiie  Word,  is 
that  which  is  properly  e3q[>re8sed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

There  was  an  Eg3^tian  goddess  named 
Cn  Thm,  or  T\y^T\.Thme,  integritas,  Jus- 
tice and  Tmth.  This  one  of  the  three 
great  Masonic  principles  is  represented  amons 
the  Egyptians  b^  an  ostrich  feather;  and 
the  judicial  officer  was  also  thus  repre- 
sented, "because  that  bird,  unlike  others, 
has  all  its  feathers  equal."  Horapollo.  The 
Hebrew  word  p"",  ion,  signifies  an  ostrich,  as 
also  a  council;  and  the  word  nj^*1, /2nn«,  is 
interpreted,  poetically^  an  ostrich,  and  also  a 
8071  c  of  joy,  or  of  praise;  hence,  "the  happy 
souls  thus  ornamented,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  hearl'e  joy,  gathered 
fruits  from  celestial 
trees."  In  the  judg- 
ment in  Amenti,  the 
soul  advances  toward 
the  goddess  Thme. 
who  wears  on  her  head 
the  ostrich  feather.  In 
the  scale^  Anubis  and 
Horus  weigh  the  actions 
of  the  deceased.  On  one  side  is  the  ostrich 
feather,  and  on  the  other  the  vase  containing 
the  heart,  ^ould  the  weight  of  the  heart  be 
greater  than  the  feather,  the  soul  is  entitled 
to  be  received  into  the  celestial  courts.  The 
forty-two  judges,  with  heads  ornamented 
with  ostrich  featners.  sit  aloft  to  pronounce 
judgment.     (See  Book  of  the  Dead^ 

Tryonlsts.  Those  Pvthagoreans  who  ab- 
stained from  uiimal  food. 

Tsaphlel.  7K^C!{.  Mirans  Deus,  the  an^ 
governing  the  Moon,  in  accordance  with 
the  Kabbalistical  system. 

Tsehoudy,  Louis  Theodore*  Michaud 
spells  the  name  Techudi,  but  Lenning,  Thory, 
Ragon.  Oliver,  and  all  other  Masonic  writers, 
give  the  name  as  Tschoudy,  which  form, 
therefore,  I  adopt  as  the  most  usual,  if  not 
the  most  correct,  spelling. 

The  Baron  ae  Tschoudy  was  bora  at 
Meti,  in  1720.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  ori^nally  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Glaris,  but  which  had  been  established  in 
France  since  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  counselor  of 
State  and  m^nber  of  the  Parliament  of 
Metz;  but  the  most  important  events  <^  his 
life  are  those  which  connect  him  with  the 
Masonic  institution,  of  which  he  was  a 
zealous  and  learned  investigator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  apostles  of  the  school 
of  Ramsay,  and  adopted  his  theory  <^  the 
Pemplar  origin  of   Masonry.    Having  ob» 
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tained  permission  from  the  kJnc  to  travel, 
he  went  to  Italy,  in  1752.  under  the  assumed 
name  of  the  Chevalier  dfe  Lussy.  There  he 
excited  the  ang^  of  the  papal  court  by  the 
publication  at  The  Hague,  m  the  same  year, 
of  a  book  entitled  Etrenne  au  Pape,  ou  let 
Franca-Mofons  Vengis;  i,  e.,  "A  New  Year's 
Gift  for  the  Pope,  or  the  Free  Masons 
Avenged/'  This  was  a  caustic  commentary 
on  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIY.  exoonmiimicat- 
ing  the  Freemasons.  It  was  followed,  in  the 
same  year,  by  another  work  entitled,  Le  Vat- 
ican Vengi;  i.  e.,  "The  Vatican  Avenged"; 
an  ironical  apology^tended  as  a  sequence  to 
the  former  book.  These  two  works  subjected 
him  to  such  persecution  by  the  Church  that 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

He  next  repaired  to  Russia,  where  his 
means  of  living  became  so  much  impaired 
that,  Michaud  says,  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  company  of  comedians  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  From  this  condition  he 
was  relieved  by  Count  Ivan  Schouwalon, 
who  made  him  his  private  secretary.  He 
was  also  i^pointed  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Moscow,  and  ^vemor  of  the 
pages  at  the  court.  But  this  advancement 
of  nis  fortunes,  and  the  fact  of  his  bein^  a 
Frenchman,  created  for  hun  many  enemies, 
and  he  was  compelled  at  length  to  leave 
Russia  and  return  to  France.  There,  how- 
ever, the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  pur- 
suea  him,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Pans  he 
was  sent  to  the  Bastile.  But  the  interces- 
sion of  his  mother  with  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth and  with  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  was 
successful,  and  he  was  speedily  restored  to 
liberty.  He  then  retired  to  Metz.  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  Masonic  reform  and  the  fabrication 
of  new  systems. 

In  1762,  the  Council  of  Enidits  of  the 
East  was  established  at  Pans.  Ragon  says 
(Orthod.  MaQon,,  p.  137)  that  "its  ritual 
was  corrected  by  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy, 
the  author  of  the  Blazing  Star.**  But  this 
is  an  error.  Tschoudy  was  then  at  Metz, 
and  his  work  and  system  of  the  Blazing 
Star  did  not  appear  until  four  years  after- 
ward. It  is  at  a  later  date  that  Tschoudy 
Decame  connected  with  the  Council. 

In  1766  he  published,  in  connection  with 
Bardon-Duhamel,  his  most  important  work, 
entitled  L'EtoUe  Flamboyante,  ou  la  Society 
des  Franc^-Ma^ona  consider^  sous  ious  Us 
Aspects;  i.  e^  "The  Blazing  Star,  or  the 
Society  of  Freemasons  considered  under 
Every  Point  of  View." 

In  the  same  year  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
with  the  declared  object  of  extending  his 
Masonic  S3rstem.  He  then  attached  oim- 
self  to  the  Council  of  Knights  of  the  East, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  t^or 
Pirlet,  had  seceded  from  the  Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  Tschoudy 
availed  himself  of  the  ignorance  and  of  the 
boldness  of  Pirlet  to  put  his  plan  of  reform 
into  execution  bv  the  creation  of  new  degrees. 

In  Tschoudy's  cfystemy  however,  as  de- 


veloped In  the  L'EtoiU  FlamboyaaUe^  he 
does  not  show  himself  to  be  the  advocate 
of  the  hi^  defijees,  which,  he  says,  are 
"an  occasion  of  expense  to  their  dupes, 
and  an  abundant  and  lucrative  resource  for 
those  who  make  a  profitable  traflSc  of  their 
pretended  instructions."  He  recognises  the 
three  S3rmbolio  degrees  because  their  grada- 
tions are  necessary  in  the  Lodge,  whidi  he 
viewed  as  a  school:  and  to  these  he  adds 
a  superior  class,  which  may  be  called  the 
architects,  or  by  any  other  name,  provided 
we  attach  to  it  the  proper  mea^ung.  All 
the  high  de(^*eee  he  calls  "Masonic  rev- 
eries," excepting  two,  which  he  regards  as 
containing  the  secret,  the  object,  and  the 
essence  of  Masonrv,  namely,  the  Scotti^ 
Knight  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Knight  of 
Palestine.  The  former  of  these  &fjreea 
was  composed  by  Tschoudy.  and  its  ntual, 
which  he  bequeathed^  with  other  manu- 
scripts, to  the  Council  of  flights  <^  the 
East  and  West,  was  published  in  1780,  under 
the  title  of  Ecossais  de  Saint  Andri,  eon" 
tenant  le  diveloppement  total  de  Vart  royal  de  la 
Franche^Ma^onnerie.  Subsequently,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  the  degree  was  adopted  as  the 
Twenty-ninth  of  its  series,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  philo- 
sophic of  the  Scottish  system.  Its  fabri- 
cation is,  indeed,  an  evidence  oi  the  intel- 
lectual genius  of  its  inventor. 

Ragon,  in  his  Ortfiodoxie  MagonniquSj  at- 
tributes to  TschoudjT  the  fabrication  ot  the 
Rite  of  Adonhiramite  Masonry,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  Recueil  PrScieux,  whidi 
contains  the  description  of  the  Rite.  But 
the  first  edition  ot  the  Recueil,  with  the 
acknowledged  authorship  of  Gmllemain  de 
St.  Victor,  appeared  in  1781.  This  is  prob- 
ably about  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Rite,  and  is  just  twelve  years  after 
Tschoudy  had  gone  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Ischoudy  also  indulged  in  light  litera- 
ture, and  several  romances  are  attributed 
to  him.  the  only  one  of  which  now  known, 
entitled  Thtrhse  Philosophe,  does  not  add  to 
his  reputation. 

Chemins  Despont^  (Eneyc.  Mafon.,  L, 
143)  says:  "The  Baron  Tschoudy,  whose 
birth  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  in  so- 
ciety, left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  man,  equall3r  remarkable  for  his 
social  virtues,  his  genius,  and  his  military 
talents."  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  immediate  successors. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Mav  28,  1769. 

Tsedakali.  npniT,  Justice.  The  first  step 
of  the  m3rstical  ladder,  known  to  the  Kadosk, 
Thirtieth  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Tstdonl.  '^yV)i,  Venator.  A  Seeker  or 
Inquirer.  A  name  used  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Tsolm.  D*^^lt.  A  term  used  infrequently 
to  designate  visitore. 

Tuapholl*  A  term  used  by  the  Druids  to 
designate  an  unhallowed   circumambulatioii 
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around  the  sacred  cairn,  or  altar;  the  move- 
ment being  against  the  sun,  that  is,  from  west 
to  east  by  the  north,  the  cairn  being  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  circumambulator. 

Tubal  Cain.  Of  Tubal  Cam,  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  the  Masonic  legends,  give 
us  but  scanty  information.  All  that  we 
hear  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and  was 
*'an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron."  The  Hebrew  original  does  not  justify 
the  common  version,  for  V^b.  loteshf  does 
not  mean  ''an  instructor."  but  ''a  sharpener  " 
— one  who  whets  or  snarpens  instruments. 
Hence  Dr.  Raphall  translates  the  passage  as 
one  "who  diarpened  various  tools  in  copper 
and  iron."  The  authorized  version  has.  how- 
ever, ahnost  indeUbly  impressed  the  cnarao- 
ter  of  Tubal  Cain  as  the  father  of  artificers; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  has  been  in- 
troduced from  a  very  early  period  into  the 
leg^dary  history  of  Masonry. 

The  first  Masonic  reference  to  Tubal  Cain 
»  found  in  the  ''Legend  of  the  Craft,"  where 
he  is  called  "the  founder  of  smith-craft."  I 
cite  this  part  of  the  legend  from  the  Dowland 
MS.  simply  because  of  its  more  modem  or- 
thography; but  the  story  is  substantially 
the  same  m  all  the  old  manuscript  Consti- 
tutions. In  that  Manuscript  we  find  the 
following  account  of  Tubal  Cain: 

"Before  Noah's  flood  there  was  a  man 
called  Lamech,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  this 
Lamech  had  two  wives,  the  one  named  Ada 
and  the  other  named  Zilla;  by  his  first  wife, 
Ada,  he  got  two  sons,  the  one  Jubal,  and  the 
other  Jabal:  and  by  the  other  wife  he  got  a 
son  and  a  dau^ter.  And  these  four  chil- 
dren founded  the  beginning  of  all  the  sciences 
in  the  world.  The  elder  son.  Jabal,  foimded 
the  science  of  geometry,  and  ne  carried  flocks 
of  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  fields^  and  first 
built  houses  of  stone  and  wood,  as  it  is  noted 
in  the  chapter  above  named.  And  his  broth- 
er Jubal  founded  the  science  of  music  and 
aonffs  of  the  tongue,  the  harp  and  organ. 
And  the  third  brother,  Tubal  Cain,  founded 
smith-craft,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  steel,  and  the  daughter  founded  the  art 
of  weaving.  And  these  children  knew  well 
that  God  would  take  vengeance  for  sin,  either 
bjr  fire  or  water,  wherefore  they  wrote  the 
sciences  that  they  had  found,  on  two  pillars 
that  they  might  be  found  after  Noah's  flood. 
The  one  pillar  was  marble,  for  that  would 
not  bum  with  fire:  and  the  other  was  clepped 
laterns.  and  would  not  drown  in  noe  water." 

Similar  to  this  is  an  old  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion, which  asserts  that  Jubal.  who  was  the 
inventor  of  writing  as  well  as  ot  music,  having 
heard  Adam  sav  that  the  universe  would  be 
twice  destroyed,  once  by  fire  and  once  by 
water,  inquired  which  catastrophe  would  first 
occur:  but  Adam  refusing  to  inform  him.  he 
inscrioed  the  system  of  music  which  he  nad 
invented  upon  two  pillars  of  stone  and  brick. 
A  more  modem  Masonic  tradition  ascribes 
the  construction  of  these  pillars  to  Enoch. 


To  this  account  of  Tubal  Cain  must  be 
added  the  additional  particulars,  recorded 
by  Josephus,  that  he  exceeded  all  men  in 
strcDogth,  and  was  renowned  for  his  warlike 
achievements. 

The  only  other  account  of  the  proto-metal- 
lurgist  that  we  meet  with  in  any  ancient 
author  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  cele- 
brated fragment  of  Sanconiatho,  who  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  Chrysor,  which  is 
evidenthr.  as  Bochart  affirms,  a  corruption 
of  the  Hebrew  chorea  ur^  a  worker  in  fire,  Uiat 
is,  a  smith.  Sanconiatho  was  a  Phoenician 
author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
before  the  Trojan  war,  probably,  as  Sir  Will- 
iam Drummond  suggests,  about  the  time 
when  Gideon  was  Judge  of  Israel,  and  who 
collected  the  different  accounts  and  traditions 
of  the  ori^  of  the  world  which  were  extant 
at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  A  fragment 
only  of  this  work  has  been  preserved,  which, 
translated  into  Greek  bv  Philo  Bybhius,  was 
inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  PranxurcUio  Evar^ 
gdicaf  and  has  thus  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  day.  That  portion  of  the  history  by 
Sanconiatho,  which  refers  to  Tubal  Cain,  is 
contained  in  the  following  words: 

"A  long  time  after  the  generation  of  Hjrp- 
soaranios,  the  inventors  of  hunting  and  nsn- 
ing,  Agreas  and  Alieas,  were  bom:  uter  whom 
the  people  were  called  hunters  and  fishers, 
and  from  whom  sprang  two  brothers,  who 
discovered  iron,  and  the  manner  of  work- 
ing it.  ^  One  of  these  two,  called  Chrysor,  was 
skilled  in  eloquence,  and  composed  verses  and 
prophecies.  He  was  the  same  with  Hei^ais- 
tos,  and  invented  fishing-hooks,  bait  for  tak- 
ing fish,  cordage  and  ruts,  ana  was  the  first 
of  all  mankind  who  had  navigated.  He  was 
therefore  worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death, 
and  was  called  Diamichios.  It  is  said  that 
these  brothers  were  the  first  who  contrived 
partition  walls  of  brick." 

Hephaistos,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
Greek  o£  the  god  who  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Vulcan.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sanconiatho,  and  the  apparent  similarity 
of  names  as  well  as  occupations,  have  led 
some  writers  of  the  last,  and  even  of  the 
present,  century  to  derive  Vulcan  from 
Tubal  Cain  by  a  process  not  very  devious 
and  thCTefore  familiar  to  etymologists.  Bv 
the  omission  in  Tubal  Cain  of  the  initial  T, 
which  is  the  Phoenician  article,  and  its  value- 
less vowel,  we  get  BoZcan,  which,  bjr  the  in- 
terchangeable nature  of  B  and  V,  is  easily 
transformed  to  Vulcan. 

"That  Tubal  Cam,"  savs  Bishop  StiUing- 
fleet  {Orig.  S<ic,,  p.  292),  '^save  first  occasion 
to  the  name  and  worship  of  Vulcan,  hath  been 
very  probably  conceived,  both  from  the 
very  great  affinity  of  the  names,  and  that 
Tubal  Cain  is  expressly  mentioned  to  be  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron, 
and  as  near  relation  as  Apollo  had  to  Vulcan, 
Jubal  had  to  Tubal  Cam,  who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  music,  or  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  oigan,  which  the  Greeks 
attribute  ta  Apollo." 
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Voaaias,  in  his  treatise  De  IdoUUria  (lib.  i., 
cap.  36),  makes  this  derivation  of  Vulcan 
from  Tubal  Cain.  But  Bryant,  in  his 
AnalyHB  of  Ancient  Mythciogy  (vol.  i.,  p. 
139),  denies  the  etymoloey  and  says  that 
among  the  £|^tians  and  Babylonians,  Vul- 
can was  equivalent  to  Onis  or  Osiris,  sym- 
bols of  the  sun.  He  traces  the  name  to  the 
words  Baal  Cohen,  Holy  Bel,  or  sacred  Lord. 
Bryant's  etymolo^  may  be  adopted,  how- 
ever, without  any  mterference  with  the  iden- 
tity of  Vulcan  and  Tubal  Cain.  He  who 
discovered  the  uses  of  fire,  may  well,  in  the 
corruptions  of  idolatry^  nave  typified  the 
solar  orb,  the  source  of  all  heat.  It  might 
seem  that  Tubal  is  an  attribute  compounded 
of  the  definite  particle  T  and  the  word  Baal, 
signifying  Lord.  Tubal  Cain  would  then 
signify  "the  Jjord  Cain."  Again,  dhu  or  du, 
in  Arabic^  signifies  Lord;  and  we  trace  the 
same  signification  of  this  affix,  in  its  various 
interchangeable  forms  of  Du,  TUf  and  Dif  in 
many  Semitic  words.  But  the  question  of  the 
identical  origin  of  Tubal  Cain  and  Vulcan  has 
at  length  been  settled  by  the  researches  of 
comparative  philologists.  Tubal  Cain  is 
Semitic  in  origm,  ana  Vulcan  is  Aryan.  The 
latter  may  be  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  ulka,  a 
firebrand,  from  which  we  get  also  the  Latin 
fvlgur  and  fvlmen,  names  of  the  liditning. 

From  the  mention  made  of  Tubal  Cain 
in  the  ''Legend  of  the  Craft,"  the  word  was 
long  ago  adopted  as  significant  in  the  primary 
degrees,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ^ve  it  an  interpretation. 

Hutchinson,  in  an  article  in  his  Spyril  of 
Masonry,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Third  Degree,  has  the  following  reference 
to  the  word  (p.  162) : 

''The  Mason  advancing  to  this  state  oi 
Masonry,  pronounces  his  own  sentence,  as 
confessional  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
second  stage  of  his  profession,  and  as  pro- 
bationary of  the  exalted  de^ee  to  which 
he  aspires,  in  this  Greek  distich,  Tu/i^ovyocm, 
Struo  tumulum:  'I  prepare  my  sepulchre; 
I  make  my  grave  in  the  pollutions  of  the  earth; 
I  am  under  the  shadow  of  death.'  This  dis- 
tich has  been  vulgarly  corrupted  among  us, 
and  an  expression  takes  place  scarcely  simi- 
lar in  sound,  and  entirely  inconsistent  with 
Masonry,  and  unmeaning  in  itself." 

But  however  ingenious  this  interpretation 
of  Hutchinson  may  be,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  incorrect. 

The  modem  English  Masons,  and  throu^ 
them  the  French,  nave  derived  Tubal  Cam 
from  the  Hebrew  Uhd,  earth,  and  kanah, 
to  acquire  possession,  and,  with  little  respect 
for  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  interpret  it  as  meaning  Vforldly 
possessions. 

In  the  Hemming  lectures,  now  the  author- 
ized English  system,  we  find  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  does  Tubal  Cain  de- 
note?^' is  "Worldly  possessions."  And  De- 
launay,  in  his  ThuiUeiir  (p.  17),  denies  the 
reference  to  the  proto-smith,  and  says:  "If 
we  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  two  Hebrew  | 


words,  we  will  easily  recognise  in  their  ooo* 
nection  the  secret  mah  of  the  liierophant,  d 
the  Templar,  of  the  Freemason,  and  of  everj 
mystical  sect,  to  govern  the  world  in  accora- 
anoe  with  its  own  principles  and  its  own 
laws."  It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  will  authorize  no  such 
interpretation.  The  fact  is,  that  even  if 
Tubal  Cain  were  derived  from  tebel  and  kanah, 
the  precise  rules  of  Hebrew  construction 
would  forbid  afi^ng  to  their  union  any  such 
meaning  as  "worldly  possessions."  Such  an 
interpretation  of  it  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish S3rstems  is,  therefore,  a  very  forced  and 
inaccurate  one. 

The  use  of  Tubal  Cain  as  a  significant  word 
in  the  Masonic  ritual  is  derived  from  the 
"Legend  of  the  Craft,"  bv  which  the  name 
was  made  famUiar  to  the  Operative  and  then 
to  the  Speculative  Masons:  and  it  refers  not 
symbolically,  but  historically  to  his  Scriptural 
and  traditional  reputation  as  an  artificer.  If 
he  symbolized  anything,  it  would  be  labor: 
and  a  Mason's  labor  is  to  acquire  truth,  ana 
not  worldly  possessions.  The  English  and 
French  interpretation  has  fortunately  never 
been  introduced  into  this  county.    ,        , 

Tab  BmdI  Amal  Abal.  Heb.  ?2K  7129 
*^J93  21^.  It  is  just  to  reward  labor.  An 
expression  found  in  the  Thirteenth  Degree 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Taney  Freemasons'*  The  air  of  the  sonc 
written  by  Matthew  Birkhead,  and  published 
in  the  Book  of  Constitutions  of  1723,  with  the 
title  of  "the  Entered  Prentice's  Song,"  is 
familiarly  and  distinctively  known  as  "the 
Freemasons'  Tune."  Mr.  William  Chappell, 
in  a  work  entitled  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  it: 

"This  tune  was  venrpopular  at  the  time  of 
the  ballad  operas,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
same  words  are  still  sung  to  it  at  Masonic 
meetings. 

"The  air  was  introduced  in  The  ViOaoe 
Opera,  The  Chambermaid,  The  Lottery,  The 
Qrub^treet  Opera,  and  The  Looer  hts  own 
Hival,  It  is  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  The  Dancing  Master,  and  of  Walsh's  New 
Country  Dancing  Master,  Words  and  music 
are  Kncluded  in  Watt's  Musical  Miscellany,  iii.. 
72,  and  in  British  Melody,  or  The  Musical 
Maaaeine,  foL,  1739.  They  were  also  printed 
on  broadsides. 

"In  the  GerUlemen*8  Mafatine,  for  October, 
1731,  the  first  stanza  is  prmted  as  'A  HealUi, 
by  Mr.  Birkhead.'  It  seems  to  be  liiere 
quoted  from  '  The  Constitutions  of  the  Free- 
masons,' bythe  Rev.  James  Anderson,  A.M.y 
one  of  the  Worshipful  Masters. 

"There  are  several  versions  of  the  tune. 
One  in  PiUs  to  Purge  Melancholy,  ii..  230 
(1719),  has  a  second  part:  but  uiat  being 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  nrst,  taken  an  oc- 
tave higher,  is  out  of  the  compass  of  ordinary 
voices,  and  has  therefore  been  generally  re- 
lected 

"In  ii  CompleU  CoUedian  of  Old  and  New 
English  and  Scotch  Songs,  ii.,  172  (1735),  the 
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name  is  ghren  as  'Ye  Commoners  and  Peers'; 
but  Leveridge  composed  another  tmie  to 
these  words. 

*'In  The  Musical  MoBon,  or  FrumaMn£ 
Pocket  Companion,  being  a  collection  of  songs 
used  in  all  Lodg^,  to  which  are  added  the 
'Freemasons'  March  and  Ode'  (8vo,  1701), 
this  is  entitled  'The  Entered  Apprentice's 
Bonff.' 

''Man]^  stansas  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  others  have  been  altered." 

Timnlaii*  One  of  the  three  historical 
divisions  of  religion — ^the  other  two  being  the 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic — and  embraces  the 
two  sacred  codes  of  China,  vis.,  those  of  Con- 
fucius and  Lao-tse. 

Turban*  The  usual  head-dress  worn  in 
Eastern  nations,  consisting  of  a  quilted  cap, 
without  rim,  and  a  sash  or  scarf  of  cotton  or 
linen  wound  about  the  cap.  In  Royal  Arch 
Chapters,  the  turban,  of  a  purple  color,  con- 
stitutes the  head-dress  of  the  ocribe,  because 
that  officer  represents  the  Jewish  prophet, 
Haggai. 

Turcopolier.  The  third  dignity  in  the 
Order  of  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John,  or 
Knights  of  ^&ta.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
Turcopoles,  a  sort  of  light  horse  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  wars  in  Palestine. 
The  office  of  Turcopolier  was  held  by  the 
Conventional  BailifL^  or  head  of  the  lan- 
guage of  England.  He  had  the  conmiand  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  Order. 

Turkey.  A  writer  in  the  Freemaeone*  Quot' 
terlv  Review  (1844^  p.  21}  says  that  there  was 
a  Masonic  meetmg  in  Constantinople,  at 
which  some  Turks  were  initiated,  but  that 
the  government  prohibited  the  future  meet- 
ings. This  must  have  been  an  irr^ilar 
Lodge,  for  organised  Masonnr  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Turkey  until  1838,  when  the  first 
Lodges  were  e*^cted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  They  were,  however,  soon  dis- 
continued, in  conseauence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Mohammedan  hierarchy.  A  more  toler- 
ant spirit,  however,  now  exists,  and  there  is  a 
Lodge  (No.  687)  at  Constantinople  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
There  are  also  four  Lodges  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  Grand  Orient  of  France;  four  at 
Smyrna  and  one  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy;  and  one  at  Con- 
stantinople (No.  1049)  under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland.  There  are  also  two 
Royal  Arch  Clusters — at  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, chartered  by  the  Supreme  Chap- 
ter of  Scotland.  There  are  also  two  Rose 
Croix  Chapters — one,  from  the  Supreme 
Council  of  £ngland,  in  Constantinople;  vid 
the  other,  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy,  in 
Smvm<*  xa  these  Lodges  many  native 
Mohammedans  have  been  initiated.  The 
Turks^  however,  have  always  had  secret 
societies  of  their  own,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  suppose,  erroneously,  that  Free- 
masonry existed  long  before  the  date  of  its 
actual  introduction.  Thus,  the  Begtaschi 
form  a  secret  societv  in  Turkey,  numoering 
many  thousands  of  Mussuhnans  in  its  ranks, 


and  none  but  a  true  Moslem  can  be  admitted 
to  the  brotherhood.  It  is  a  religious  Order, 
and  was  founded  in  the  year  1328  by  the 
Hadji  Begtasch,  a  famous  dervish,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  The  B^taschi 
have  certain  sisns  and  passwords  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  recognize  the  *'true 
brethren,"  and  by  which  they  are  protected 
from  vagabond  impostors.  A  writer  in  Notee 
and  Queries  sa3rs,  m  allusion  to  this  society, 
that  "One  day,  during  the  smnmer  of  1855, 
an  English  merchant  captain,  while  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  Turkish  quarter  of 
Constantinople,  encountered  a  Turk,  who 
made  use  oi  various  signs  of  Freemasonry, 
some  ot  which,  the  captain  being  a  Mason, 
he  understood  and  others  he  did  not."  It  is, 
however,  probable  in  this  instance,  consider- 
izig  the  date,  that  the  Turk  was  really  a 
Mason,  and  possessed  some  higher  degrees, 
which  had  not  been  attained  by  the  English 
captain.  There  is  also  another  equally  cele- 
brated Order  in  Turkev,  the  Melewi,  who 
have  also  secret  modes  of  recosnition. 

Turquoise.  OUver  says  (Landm.,  ii.,  621) 
that  the  first  stone  in  the  uiird  row  of  the 
high  priest's  breastplate  "was  a  ligure,  hya- 
cinth, or  turquoise."  The  stone  was  a  ligure; 
but  Oliver  is  incorrect  in  supposing  tlukt  it 
is  a  synonym  of  either  a  hvacmth  or  a  tur- 
quoise, which  are  stones  of  a  very  different 
nature. 

Tusean  Order.  The  simplest  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture,  as  its  columns  are 
never  fluted,  and  it  does  not  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  any  kind  of  ornament.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  modem  orders,  not  being  found  in 
any  ancient  example.  Hence  it  is  of  no  value 
in  Masonic  symbolism. 

Twelve.  Twelve  being  composed  of  the 
mystical  numbers  7+5  oi  of  3X4,  the  triad 
multiplied  by  the  quaternion,  was  a  number 
of  considerable  value  in  ancient  systeins. 
Thus  there  were  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  twelve  stones  m  the  pectoral^  and 
twelve  oxen  supporting  the  molten  sea  m  the 
Temple.  There  were  twelve  apostles  in  the 
new  law,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve 
gates,  twdve  foundations,  is  twelve  thousand 
furlonss  square,  and  the  number  of  the  sealed 
is  twdve  times  twelve  thousand.  Even  the 
Pagans  respected  this  number,  for  there  were 
in  meir  mythology  twelve  superior  and  twelve 
inferior  gods. 

Twdve  niustrlous  Knights.  The  Elev- 
enth Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Kite;  mote  correcDy  Sublime  Knight 
Elected,  which  see. 

Twrne- Lettered  Name.  The  Jews  had 
among  their  Divine  names,  besides  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  a  two-lettered  name,  which  was 
Jah,  a  twelve-lettered  and  a  forty-two-lettered 
name.  None  of  these,  howevor.  were  so  sa- 
cred and  unutterable  as  the  Tetragramma- 
ton.  Maimonides  says  of  the  twelve-lettered 
name,  Uiat  it  was  formerly  used  instead  of 
Adonai,  as  being  more  emphatic,  in  place  of 
the  Tetragrammaton,  whenever  th^  cam* 
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to  that  sacred  name  in  reading.  It  was  not, 
however,  like  the  Tetragrammaton,  communi- 
cated only  to  their  disciplee,  but  was  imparted 
to  any  that  desired  its  Knowledge.  But  after 
the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  the  Tetragram- 
maton  ceasing  to  be  used  at  all,  the  twelve- 
lettcared  name  was  substituted  in  blessing 
the  people;  and  then  it  became  a  secret  name, 
and  was  communicated  only  to  the  most 

Eious  of  the  priests.  What  was  the  twelve- 
sttered  name  is  uncertain,  though  all  agree 
that  it  was  not  a  name,  but  a  sentence  com- 
posed of  twelve  letters.  Rabbi  Bechai  says 
it  was  formed  by  a  triple  combination  and  per- 
mutation of  the  four  letters  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton;  and  there  are  other  explanations 
equally  unsati^actory. 

There  was  also  a  forty-two-lettered  name, 
composed,  sa3r8  Bechai,  of  the  first  forty-two 
letters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Another  and 
a  better  explanation  has  been  propounded  by 
Franck,  that  it  is  formed  out  of  the  names 
of  the  ten  Sephiroth,  which  with  the  \  vau, 
or  and,  amount  exactly  to  forty-two  letters. 
There  was  another  name  of  seventy-two  let- 
ters, which  is  still  more  inexpUcable.  Of  all 
these  names,  IVfaimomdes  {More  Nev.,  I. 
Ixii.)  says  that,  as  thev  could  not  possibly 
constitute  one  word,  they  must  have  been 
comTOsed  of  severaJ  words,  and  he  adds: 

*' There  is  no  doubt  that  these  words  con- 
veyed certain  ideas,  which  were  designed  to 
brmg  man  nearer  to  the  true  conception 
of  the  Divine  essence,  through  the  process 
we  have  alrc^y  described.  These  words, 
composed  of  numerous  letters,  have  been 
designated  as  a  single  name,  because,  like 
all  accidental  proper  names,  they  indicate 
one  sio^e  objc^*.  and  to  make  the  object 
more  intelligible,  several  words  are  em- 
ployed, as  many  «^ords  are  sometimes  used 
to  express  one  single  thing.  This  must  be 
well  understood,  that  they  taught  the  ideas 
indicated  by  these  names,  and  not  the  simple 
pronunciation  of  the  meaningless  letters." 

Twelve  OrlflUial  Points  of  Masonry. 
The  old  EDgli^  lectures,  which  were  abro- 

gkted  by  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
nd  in  1813,  when  it  adopted  the  system  of 
Hemming,  contained  the  following  passage: 

"There  are  in  Freemasonry  twelve  origi- 
nal points,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem^  and  comprehend  the  whole  ceremony 
of  mitiation.  Without  the  existence  of 
these  points,  no  man  ever  was,  or  can  be, 
legally  and  essentially  received  into  the  Order. 
Every  person  who  is  made  a  Mason  must  go 
through  these  twelve  forms  and  ceremonies, 
not  only  in  the  first  degree,  but  in  every 
subsequent  one." 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ancient 
Brethren  deemed  these  "Twelve  Original 
Points  of  Masonry,"  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  hi^est  importance  to  the  ceremonv 
of  initiation,  and  the^  consequently  took 
much  pains,  and  exercised  much  ingenuity, 
in  giving  them  a  symbolical  explanation. 
But  as,  by  the  decree  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
they  no  longer  constitute  a  part  of  ihe  Eng- 


liflb  ritual,  and  were  never  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  the  "Four  Perfect 
Points"  constitute  an  inadequate  substitute, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  presenting  a 
brief  explanation  of  them,  for  which  I  ^all 
be  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Oliver,  who 
has  treated  of  them  at  great  length  in  the 
eleventh  lecture  of  his  HUtorical  Landmarks, 
The  ceremony  of  initiation,  when  these 
points  constituted  a  portion  of  tJie  ritual, 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  in  allusion  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to  each  of  which 
one  of  the  points  was  referred,  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Lodge  was  ^mboV- 
ized  bv  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  because  Reuben 
was  the  first-bom  of  his  father  Jacob,  who 
called  him  "the  beginning  of  his  str^igth." 
He  was,  therefore,  appropriated  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  that  ceremony  which  is  essen- 
tially the  beginning  of  every  mitiation. 

2.  The  vreparation  of  the  candidate  was 
s:pibolizea  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  because 
Simeon  prepared  the  instruments  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Shechemites;  and  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  which  relates  to  ofiFensive 
weapons,  was  used  as  a  token  of  our  abhor- 
rence for  the  cruelty  exercised  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Senior  Deacon  referred 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Shechemites,  Levi  was  supposed  to 
have  made  a  signal  or  rei)ort  to  Simeon 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  engi^sed  in 
attacking  these  unhappy  people  wnik  un- 
prepared for  defense. 

4.  The  entrance  of  the  candidate  into  the 
Lodge  was  symbolized  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
because  they  were  the  first  to  cross  the  Jor- 
dan and  enter  the  promised  land,  coming 
from  the  darkness  and  servitude,  as  it  were, 
of  the  wilderness  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  Canaan. 

5.  The  prayer  was  en^bolised  by  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  because  the  blessing  and  prayer 
of  Jacob  were  given  to  Zebulun,  m  preference 
to  his  brother  ^sachar. 

6.  Hie  circunumibidation  referred  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  because^  as  a  thriftless  and 
indolent  tribe,  they  reqmred  a  leader  to  ad- 
vance them  to  an  equal  elevation  with  ^e 
other  tribes. 

7.  Advancing  to  the  altar  was  symboliied 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  to  teach  us,  by  con- 
trast, that  we  should  advance  to  truui  and 
holiness  as  rapidly  as  that  tribe  advanced 
to  idolatry,  among  whom  the  golden  serpent 
was  first  set  up  to  receive  adoration. 

8.  The  obligation  refenred  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  in  allusion  to  the  solemn  vow  whidi 
was  made  by  Jephthah,  Judge  of  "Israel,  who 
was  of  that  tribe. 

0.  The  entrusting  of  the  candidate  with 
the  mysteries  was  symbolised  by  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  because  he  was  then  presented  with 
the  rich  fruits  of  Masonic  knowledge,  as 
Asher  was  said  to  be  the  inheritor  of  latness 
and  royal  dainties. 

10.  The  investUwre  of  the  lambskin,  l^ 
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mbkh  the  candidate  is  declared  free,  referred 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  invested 
bjr  Moses  with  a  peculiar  freedom,  when  he 
saidy  ''O  Naphtahy  satisfied  with  favory  and 
full  wi^  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess 
thou  the  West  and  the  South." 

11.  The  ceremony  of  the  northeaet  comer  qf 
the  Lodge  referred  to  Joseph,  because,  as  this 
ceremony  reminds  us  of  the  most  superficial 
pBiit  of  Masonry,  so  the  two  half  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  of  which  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  was  composed,  were  accounted  to  be 
more  supeoiLcial  than  the  rest,  as  ihey  were 
descendants  of  the  fl;randsons  only  of  Jacob. 

12.  The  clomn^  o/<Ae  Loc^e  was  symbolised 
by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  thus  closed  his 
father's  strength. 

Such  were  the  celebrated  twelve  orignal 
points  of  Freemasonry  of  the  ancient  £ng- 
ush  lectures.  They  were  never  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  they  are  now  disused 
in  Ens^d.  But  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  while 
some  of  the  allusions  are  perhaps  abstruse, 
many  of  them  are  ingenious  and  appropriate. 
It  mil  not,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  they 
have  become  obsolete;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  added  something  to  the 
^rmbolism  and  to  the  religious  reference  of 
Freemasonry.  At  all  events,  they  are  mat- 
ters of  Masonic  antiquity,  and,  as  such,  are 
not  unwort^  of  attention. 

Twenty-Four-Incli  Gage.  A  rule  two 
feet  long,  which  is  divided  by  marks  into 
twenty-tour  parts,  each  one  inch  in  length. 
The  Operative  Mason  uses  it  to  take  the 
necessary  dimensions  of  the  stone  that  he  is 
about  to  prepare.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
one  of  the  working-tools  of  the  Ent^^  Ap- 

Srentice  in  Specumtive  Masonry,  where  its 
ivisions  are  supposed  to  represent  hours. 
Hence  its  symbohc  use  is  to  teach  him  to 
measure  his  time  so  that,  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  Uie  dav,  he  mav  devote  eight  hours 
to  the  service  of  God  and  a  worthy  distressed 
brother,  eight  hours  to  his  usual  vocation, 
and  eidbt  to  refreshment  and  sleep.  In  the 
symbouc  lanyiage  of  Masonry,  thcraore,  the 
twenty-four-mch  gage  is  a  s3anbol  of  time 
well  employed. 
Twenty-One.    A  number  of  mystical  im- 

?ort,  partly  becmise  it  is  the  product  of  3  and 
,  the  most  sacred  of  the  odd  numbers,  but 
especially  because  it  is  the  sum  of  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  letters  of  the  Divine  name, 
Eheyeh,  thus: 

6  +  10  +  5  +  1  -  21. 

It  is  little  valued  in  Masonry,  but  is 
deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  Eabbala 
and  in  Al<memy;  in  the  latter,  because  it 
refers  to  the  twenty-one  days  of  distillation 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  grosser 
metals  into  silver. 

Twenty-Seven.  Ahhojiigh  the  number 
twenty-seven  is  found  in  the  degree  of 
Select  Master  and  in  some  of  the  other 


high  degrees,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
itself  a  sacred  number.    It  derives  its  im- 

gortance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  produced 
y  the  multiplication  of  the  squaxe  of  three 
by  three,  thus:  3  X  3  X  3  -  27. 

Twenvy*Siz*  This  is  considered  by  the 
Eabbalists  as  the  most  sacred  of  myistical 
numbers,  because  it  is  eoual  to  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  tne  Tetragrammaton, 
thus: 

n     ^     n     ^ 

6  +  6  +  6  +  10-26. 

Two-Lettered  Name.  The  title  siven 
by  the  Tahnudists  to  the  name  of  God,  T\\ 
or  Jahf  which  see. 

Tyler.  TyU  and  Tvler  are  the  oki  and  now 
obsolete  spelfing  of  Tue  and  Tiler,  which  see. 

Type.  Inthescienceofoymbolonritistiie 
picture  or  model  of  something  of  whidi  it  is 
considered  as  a  symbol.  Hence  the  word 
type  and  symbol  are  in  this  sense  qrnonymous. 
Thus  the  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  the 
Temple,  as  the  Temple  is  a  type  A  the  Lodg». 

Typlion.  The  brother  ana  slayer  of  OsinSy 
in  tne  Egyptian  mythology.  As  Osiris 
was  a  type  or  symbol  of  the  sun,  Typhon 
was  the  symbol  of  winter,  when  the  vigor, 
heat,  and,  as  it  were,  life  of  the  sun  are 
de8tro3red,  and  of  darkness  as  opposed  to 
light. 

Tyre.  An  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  which 
in  the  time  of  King  Solomon  was  celelNrated 
as  the  residence  of  King  Hiram,  to  whom 
that  monarch  and  his  father  David  were 
indebted  for  great  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Tyre 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  mUes  by  sea,  and  was 
thirty  miles  nearer  by  land.  An  inter- 
course between  the  two  cities  and  their 
respective  monarchs  was,  therefore,  easily 
cultivated.  The  inhabitants  oi  T^re  were 
distinguished  for  their  skill  as  artificers, 
especially  as  workers  in  brass  and  other 
metals;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal seat  of  that  skilful  body  of  ardutecta 
known  as  the  Dionysiac  fraternity. 

The  city  of  Sidon,  which  was  under  the 
Tyrian  government,  was  but  twenty  miles 
from  Tyre,  and  situated  in  the  forest  of 
Lebanon.  The  Sidonians  were,  therefore, 
naturallv  wood-cutters,  and  were  engaged  in 
felling  tne  trees,  which  were  afterward  sent 
on  floats  b^  sea  from  Ts^re  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  earned  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Temple  building. 

Dr.  Morris,  who  visited  Tyre  m  1868,  de- 
scribes it  (Freenuuonry  in  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  01)  as  a  city  under  ground,  lyinc,  like  Je- 
rusalem, twenty  to  fifty  feet  beneath  a  dibrie 
of  many  centimes.  It  consists,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  writer  he  has  cited,  of  "proe> 
trate  and  broken  columns,  dilapBated  tern- 
pies,  and  mounds  of  buried  fragments." 

l^nret  Quarries  of.  It  is  an  oror  of 
OKver.  and  some  other  writers,  to  suppose 
that  the  stones  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusakm 
were  furnished  from  the  quarries  of  T^re* 
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If  there  were  such  quarriee,  they  were  not 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  stones  were 
taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
edifice.     (See  Qtuirries.) 

Tyrian  Freemasons*  Those  who  sustain 
the  hypothesis  that  Freemasonry  originated 
at  the  Temple  of  Solomon  have  advanced 
the  liieory  that  tJie  Tyrian  Freemasons 
were  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Diony- 
siac  Artificers,  who  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  lemple  flourished  at  Tyre. 
Many  of  them  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to  assist  King  Solomon 
in  the  con^niction  of  his  Temple.  There, 
uniting  with  the  Jews,  who  had  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  speculative  principles  ci 


Freemasonry,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  from  Noah,  through  the  pain- 
archs,  the  Tvrian  Freemasons  orgsmised 
that  combined  system  of  Operative  and 
Speculative  Masonr^^  which  continued  for 
many  centuries,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  to  characterize  the  Institution. 
This  h3rpothe8is  is  maintained  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Lawrie  in  his  History  of  Free^ 
nuuonry,  or  Dv  Dr.  Brewster,  if  he  was  really 
the  author  of  that  work,  and  until  recently 
it  has  been  the  most  popular  theory  re- 
specting the  origin  of  Masonrv.  But  as  it 
is  wanting  in  the  support  of  historical  evi- 
dence, it  has  vielded  to  the  more  pla^isible 
speculations  of  recent  writers. 


u 


U.  The  twenty-first  letter  of  the  En^ish 
alphabet,  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
letter  T,  wMilon;  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  ^IK,  or 
in  the  Cnaldaic  aud  hieroglyphical,  the 
head  of  an  animal  with  horns,  hence  its 
symbolism.  U  has  a  close  aflSnity  to  V, 
hence  they  were  formerly  interchanged  in 
writing  and  printing. 

U«*»  D«%  Letters  placed  after  the  names 
of  Lodees  or  Chapters  which  have  notyet 
received  a  Warrant  of  Constitution.  They 
signify  Under  Dispensation, 

Uden,  Conrad  Friederlch.  A  Masonic 
writer  of  some  celebrity.  He  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  at  one  time  a  Professor 
in  Ordinary  of  the  University  of  Dorpat; 
afterward  an  AuUc  Counselor  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  from  1783  to  1785  the  editor  of  the 
Archiv  /i2r  Freimaurerei  und  Rosenkreuzery 
published  during  those  years  at  Berlin.  This 
work  contains  much  interesting  information 
concerning  Rosicrucianism.  He  also  edited, 
in  1785  and  1786,  at  Altona^  the  Ephemeriden 
der  gesammlen  Freimaurerei  avf  aas  Logen- 
iahr  1786  und  1786. 

Unaffiliated  Mason.  A  Mason  who  is 
not  a  member  of  any  Lodge.  As  this  class 
of  Masons  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenues 
nor  to  the  strength  of  the  Otder,  while  they 
are  always  willing  to  partake  of  its  benefits, 
they  have  been  considered  as  an  encumbrance 
ui)on  the  Craft,  and  have  received  the  gen- 
eral condemnation  of  Grand  Lodges. 

It  is  evident  that,  anterior  to  the  present 
system  of  Lodge  or^tnization,  which  dates 
about  the  end  of  me  last  century,  there 
dould  have  been  no  unaffiliated  Masons. 
And,  accordingly,  the  first  reference  that  we 
find  to  the  duty  of  Lodg;^.  membership  i3  in 
the  Charges,  i)ublished  m  1723,  in  Ander- 
son's ConstihitionSf  where  ft  is  said,  after 
describing  a  Lodge,  that  ''every  Brother 


ought  to  belong  to  one'';  and  that  "in  an- 
cient times,  no  Master  or  Fellow  could  be 
absent  from  it^  especially  when  warned  to 
appear  at  itj  without  incurring  a  severe  cen- 
sure, until  it  appeared  to  the  Master  and 
Wardens  that  pure  necessity  hindered  him." 
{ponsiiiuiions^  1723,  p.  51.)  In  this  last 
clause,  Anderson  evidently  refers  to  the 
regulation  in  the  Old  Constitutions,  that 
required  attendance  on  the  Annual  Assembly. 
For  instance,  in  the  oldest  of  these,  the 
ELalliwell  or  Regius  MS.,  it  is  said  (we 
modernize  the  language)  'that  every  Master 
that  is  a  Mason  must  be  at  the  General 
Congregation,  if  he  is  told  in  reasonable 
time  where  the  Assembly  shall  be  holden; 
and  to  that  Assembly  he  must  go,  unless  he 
have  a  reasonable  excuse."     (Ld.  107-112.) 

But  the  ''Assembly"  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  neglect  to 
attend  its  annual  meetii^  would  not  place 
the  offender  in  the  position  of  a  modem 
unaffiliated  Mason.  But  after  the  organi- 
zation of  subordinate  Lodges,  a  permanent 
membership,  which  had  been  before  un« 
known,  was  then  established;  and  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Lodges,  and  throi^  them 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  members,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  require  every  Mason 
to  affiliate  with  a  Lodge,  and  hence  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  Charee  already  cited. 
Yet,  in  Europe,  non-afiiliation,  althou^ 
deemed  to  some  extent  a  Masonic  offense, 
has  not  been  visited  by  any  penalty,  except 
that  YAAch  results  from  a  deprivation  of 
the  ordinary  advantages  ci  membership  in 
any  association. 

The  modem  Constitution  of  England, 
however,  prescribes  that  "no  brother  who 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subscribing  mranber  of  a 
Lodge  shall  be  permitted  to  visit  any  one 
Lodge  more  than  once  until  he  again  beoomet 
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a   subflcribing    member   of   some    Lodge/' 

£ule  152.)  He  is  pennitted  to  viidt  each 
dge  once,  because  it  is  supposed  that 
this  visit  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enablinc 
him  to  miUce  a  selection  of  tne  one  in  which 
he  may  prefer  working.  But  afterward 
he  is  excluded,  in  order  to  discountenance 
those  brethren  who  wish  to  continue  members 
of  the  Order,  and  to  partake  of  its  benefits, 
without  contributing  to  its  support.  The 
Constitutions  of  the  Grand  Lodgw  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  silent  upon  the  subject, 
nor  is  any  penalty  prescribed  for  unamlia- 
tion  by  any  of  tne  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Li  America  a  different  view  has  been 
taken  of  the  subject,  and  its  Grand  Lodges 
have,  with  great  unanimity,  denounced  un- 
affiliated Masons  in  the  strongest  teons  of 
condenmation,  and  visited  them  with  pen- 
alties, which  vary,  however,  to  some  extent 
in  the  d^erent  jurisdictions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  a  Mason  to  affiliate 
with  a  Lodge  is  a  Masonic  offense,  to  be 
visited  by  some  penalty  and  a  deprivation 
of  some  rifl^ts. 

The  following  principles  may  be  laid 
down  as  constituting  the  law  m  America 
cm  the  subject  of  unaffiliated  Masons: 

1.  An  unaffiliated  Mason  is  still  bound 
by  all  those  Masonic  duties  and  obligations 
which  refer  to  the  Order  in  general,  but  not 
by  those  which  relate  to  Lodge  organization. 

2.  He  possesses.  re*.*iprocally,  all  those 
rights  which  are  aerived  from  membership 
in  the  Order,  but  none  of  those  which  result 
from  membership  in  a  Lod^ 

3.  He  has  a  right  to  assistance  when  in 
imminent  peril,  if  he  asks  for  that  assist- 
ance in  the  conventional  way. 

4.  He  has  no  right  to  pecuniary  aid  from 
a  Lodge. 

5.  He  has  no  right  to  visit  Lodges,  or  to 
walk  in  Masonic  processions. 

6.  He  has  no  right  to  Masonic  buriaL 

7.  He  still  remains  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Order,  and  may  be  tried  and 
pimished  for  any  offense  by  the  Lodge 
within  whose  geographical  jurisdiction  he 
resides. 

8.  And,  lastly,  as  non-affiliation  is  a  vio- 
lation of  Masonic  law,  he  may,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  abanaon  that  condition,  be  tried 
and  punished  for  it,  even  by  expulsion,  if 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  by  any  Grand 
Lodge  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  lives. 

Unanimous  Consent*  In  the  bemnning 
of  the  ei^teenth  century,  when  &Iasonry 
was  revivm^E  from  the  condition  of  decay 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  when  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  transforming  it  from 
a  partly  operative  to  a  purely  speculative 
system,  the  great  object  was  to  mamtain  a 
membership  which,  by  the  virtuous  charac- 
ter of  those  who  composed  it,  should  secure 
the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  infant 
Institution.    A  safeguard  was  therefore  to 


be  sought  in  the  care  with  which  Masons 
should  be  selected  from  those  who  were 
likely  to  apply  for  admission.  It  was  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  that  was  de- 
sired. This  safeguard  could  only  bo  found 
in  the  unanimity  of  the  ballot.  Hence,  in 
the  sixth  of  the  General  Regulations,  adopted 
in  1721,  it  is  declared  that  ''no  man  can  be 
entered  a  Brother  in  any  particular  Lodge, 
or  admitted  to  be  a  member  thereof,  without 
the  tmanimous  consent  of  all  the  members  of 
that  Lodge  then  present  when  the  candidate 
is  proposed,  and  their  consejit  is  formally 
aaked  by  the  Master."  (CanstUuiuma,  1723, 
p.  59.)^  And  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any 
undue  influence  of  a  higher  power  in  forcing 
an  unworthy  person  upon  tbe  Order,  it  is 
further  said  m  the  same  article:  ''Nor  is 
this  inherent  privilege  subject  to  a  dispen- 
sation; because  the  membors  of  a  particular 
Lodm^  are  the  best  judges  of  it;  and  if  a 
fractious  member  should  be  imposed  on 
them,  it  might  sp>oil  their  tarmony,  or 
hnder  their  freedom:  or  even  break  and 
disperse  the  Lod|^."  But  a  few  years 
after,  the  Order  bemg  now  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, this  prudent  fear  of  "spoiling  harmony," 
or  "dispersing  the  Lodge,''  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  brethren  began 
in  many  Lod^  to  desire  a  release  from  the 
restrictions  laid  ui)on  them  by  the  necessity 
for  unanimous  consent.  Hence  Anderson 
BSkys  in  his  second  edition:  "But  it  was 
found  inconvenient  to  insist  upon  unanimity 
in  several  cases.  And,  therefore,  the  Grand 
Masters  have  allowed  tne  Lodges  to  admit 
a  m^nber  if  not  above  three  ballots  are 
against  him;  though  some  Lodges  desire  no 
such  allowance."  (jConstit'uHona,  1738,  p.  155.) 
This  rule  still  prevails  in  England;  and  its 
modem  Constitution  still  permits  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Mason  where  there  are  not 
more  than  three  ballots  asainst  him,  though 
it  is  open  to  a  Lodge  to  oemand  unanimity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  Masonry  is 
more  popular  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  danger  of  the  In- 
stitution lay  not  in  the  paucity,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  its  mranbers,  and  that  the 
only  provision  for  guarding  its  portals  was 
the  most  stringent  regulation  of  the  ballot. 
Hence,  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States  unanimous 
cx>nsent  is  reouired.  And  this  rule  has  been 
found  to  work  with  such  advantage  to  the 
Order,  that  the  phrase,  "the  black  ball  is 
the  bulwark  of  Masonry,"  has  become  a 
proverb. 

Unfavorable  Report.  Should  the  com* 
mittee  of  investigation  on  the  character 
of  a  petitioner  for  initiation  make  an  un- 
favon&le  report,  the  general  usage  is  (al- 
though  some  Grand  Lodges  have  decided 
otherwise)  to  consider  the  candidate  re- 
jected by  such  report,  without  proceeding 
to  the  formality  of  a  ballot,  which  is  there- 
fore di^)ensed  with.  This  usage  is  foimded 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense;  for,  as 
Y>T^  *^  ancient  Constitutions  one  black  ball 
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is  sufficient  to  reject  an  application,  the 
unfavorable  report  of  a  committee  must 
neoessarily,  and  by  consequence,  include 
two  unfavorable  votes  at  least.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  go  into  a  ballot  after 
such  a  report,  as  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  orethren  who  reported  unfavorably 
would,  on  a  resort  to  the  ballot,  cast  their 
negative  votes.  Their  report  is  indeed  vir- 
tually considered  as  the  casting  of  such 
votes,  and  the  applicant  is  therefore  at 
once  rejected  without  a  further  and  un- 
necessary ballot. 

Unlieie.  To  uncover,  or  reveaL  Spenser, 
in  the  FaSry  Queertt  says,  ''Then  suddenly 
both  would  themselves  unhele." 

Uniformity  of  Work.  An  identity  of 
forms  in  opening  and  closing,  and  in  con- 
ferring the  degrees^  constitutes  what  is 
technically  called  umformity  of  work.  The 
expression  has  no  reference,  in  its  restricted 
sense,  to  the  working  of  the  same  degrees 
in  different  Rites  and  different  countries, 
but  only  to  a  similarity  in  the  ceremonies 
practised  bf  Lod^  in  the  same  Rite,  and 
more  especially  m  the  same  jurisdiction. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  because  nothing 
is  more  unpleasant  to  a  Mason,  accustomed 
to  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  his  own 
Lodge,  than  on  a  visit  to  another  to  find 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  so  varied  as  to 
be  sometimes  scarcely  recognizable  as  parts 
of  the  same  Institution.  So  anxious  are 
the  dogmatic  authorities  in  Masonry  to 
preserve  this  uniformity^  that  in  the  charge 
to  an  Entered  Apprentice  he  is  instruct^ 
never  to  "suffer  an  infringement  of  our  rites, 
or  a  deviation  from  established  usages  ana 
customs."  In  the  act  of  union  in  1813,  of 
the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  in  w;hose 
systems  of  working  there  were  many  differ- 
ences, it  was  provided  that  a  conunittee 
should  be  appointed  to  visit  the  several 
Lodges,  and  promulgate  and  enjoin  one  S3r8- 
tem,  "that  perfect  reconciliation,  unity  of 
obligation,  law,  working,  language,  and 
drefls.  might  be  happily  restored  to  the 
English  Craft."  (Article  XV.)  A  few  years 
ago,  a  writer  in  C.  W.  Moore's  Magazine^ 
proposed  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
visit  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  that  a  system  of  work  ana 
lectures  might  be  adopted,  which  should 
thereafter  be  rigidly  enforced  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  proposition  was  not  popular, 
and  no  delegation  was  ever  appointed.  It 
is  well  that  it  was  so,  for  no  such  attempt 
could  have  met  with  a  successful  result. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  uniformity  of  work  in 
Masonry,  however  much  it  may  be  desired, 
can  never  be  attained.  This  must  be  the 
case  in  all  institutions  where  the  ceremonies, 
the  legends,  and  the  instructions  are  oral. 
The  treachery  of  memory,  the  weakness 
of  judgment,  and  the  fertility  of  imajgina- 
tion,  will  lead  men  to  forget,  to  diminish, 
or  to  augment,  the  parts  of  any  system  which 
are  not  prescribed  within  certain  limits  by  a 
written  rule.     The  Rabbis  discovered  this 


when  the  Oral  Law  was  becoming  perverted, 
and  losing  its  authority  as  well  as  its  identity 
by  the  interpretations  that  were  given  to  i^ 
in  the  schools  of  the  Scribes  and  Prophets. 
And  hence,  to  restore  it  to  its  inte^ty,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  divest  it  of  its  oral 
character  and  give  to  it  a  written  form.  To 
this  are  we  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  two 
Talmuds  which  now  contain  uie  essence  of 
Jewish  theology.  So,  while  in  Masonry  we 
find  the  esoteric  ritual  continually  subjected 
to  errors  arising  mainly  from  the  ignorance 
or  the  fancy  of  Masomc  teachers,  the  moni- 
torial instructions—^ew  in  Preston,  but 
greatly  enlarged  by  Webb  and  Qrces — 
have  suffered  no  change. 

It  would  se^n  from  this  that  the  evil  of 
non-eonformity  could  be  removed  only  by 
makinff  all  the  ceremonies  monitorial;  and  so 
much  nas  this  been  deemed  expedient,  that 
a  few  years  since  the  subject  of  a  written 
ritual  was  seriously  discussed  in  England. 
But  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  It  is  to  the  oral  character  of  its 
ritual  that  Masonry  is  indebted  for  its  per- 
manence and  success  as  an  organization. 
A  written,  which  would  soon  oecome  a 
printed,  ritual  would  divest  3ynibolic  Ma- 
sonry of  its  attractions  as  a  secret  associa- 
tion, and  would  cease  to  offer  a  reward  to 
the  laborious  student  who  sou^t  to  master 
its  mystical  science.  Its  philosophy  and 
its  symbolism  would  be  the  same,  but  the 
booloB  containing  them  would  be  consigned 
to  the  shelves  of  a  Masonic  library,  their 
pages  to  be  discussed  bv  the  profane  as  the 
common  property  of  the  antiquary^  while 
the  Lodges,  having  no  mystery  withm  their 
portals,  would  find  but  few  visitors,  and 
certainly  no  workers. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  uniformity  of  work,  however  de- 
sirable and  however  unattainable,  is  not 
80  important  and  essential  as  many  have 
deemed  it.  OUver,  for  instance,  seons  to 
confoimd  in  some  of  his  writings  the  cere- 
monies of  a  degree  with  the  limdmarks  of 
the  Order.  But  they  are  very  different. 
The  landmarks,  because  they  affect  the 
identity  of  the  Institution,  have  long  since 
beim  embodied  in  its  written  laws,  and  un- 
less by  a  wilful  perversion,  as  in  France, 
where  the  Grand  Mastership  has  been 
abolished,  can  never  be  changed.  But  varia- 
tions in  the  phraseology  of  the  lectures, 
or  in  the  fonns  and  ceremonies  of  initiar 
tion,  so  long  as  they  do  not  trench  upon  the 
foundations  of  symbolism  on  whidi  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  Masonrv  are 
built,  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  a 
temporary  inconvenience.  The  errors  of 
an  Ignorant  Master  will  be  corrected  by  bis 
better  instructed  successor.  The  variation 
in  the  ritual  can  never  be  such  as  to  de- 
stroy the  true  identity  of  the  Institution. 
Its  profound  dogmas  of  the  unity  of  God. 
and  the  eternal  life,  and  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  taught  in  its  symbolic 
method,  will  forever  shine  out  preeminent 
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above  all  temporary  changes  of  phraseology. 
Uniformity  oi  work  may  not  be  attained, 
but  miiformity  of  design  and  miiformity 
of  character  will  forever  preserve  Free- 
masonry from  disintegration. 

Unioiif  Grand  Mast«r8^  Efforts  were 
made  at  various  times  in  Germany  to  organise 
an  association  of  the  Grand  Mastm  of 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Germany.  At  length, 
throush  the  efforts  of  Bro.  Wamats,  the 
Grand  Master  of  Saxony,  the  sch^ne  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  on  May  31,  1868, 
the  Grand  Masters'  JJmon--Gra8smiestert<ig, 
literally,  the  diet  of  Grand  Masters— assem- 
bled at  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  Grand  Masters 
of  seven  German  Grand  Lodges  being  present. 
The  meetings  of  this  body,  which  are  annual, 
are  entirely  unofficial;  it  claims  no  legis- 
lative powers,  and  meets  only  for  consulta- 
tion and  advisem^it  on  matters  connected 
with  the  ritual,  the  history,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Masonry. 

ifnioii  Master's  Degree.  An  honorary 
degree,  said  to  have  been  inv^ited  by  the 
Lodge  of  Reconciliation  in  England,  in  1813. 
at  t£e  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  and 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
in  1819,  which  authorised  its  Lodges  to 
confer  it.  It  was  designed  to  detect  clandes- 
tine and  irregular  Masons,  and  consisted 
only  of  the  investiture  of  the  recipient  with 
certain  new  modes  of  recognition. 

Union  of  German  Masons.  Cf^emn 
deutacher  Mavrer,)  An  association  of  Free- 
masons of  Germany  organized  at  Potsdam, 
May  10,  1861.  The  Society  meets  annualty 
at  different  places.  Its  professed  object  is 
the  cultivation  of  Masomc  science,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  ihQ  Older,  and  the  closer  union  of  the 
members  in  tne  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and 
affection. 

Union  of  Sdentlfle  Freemasons,  ^und 
tcientifiacher  Freimawrer.)  An  association 
founded,  November  28,  1802,  by  Fessler, 
Fischer,  Mossdorf ,  and  other  learned  Masons 
of  Gcsmanv.  According  to  their  act  of 
union,  all  the  members  pledged  themselves 
to  investigate  the  historv  of  Freemasoiuy, 
from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time,  m 
fljl  its  different  parts,  with  all  its  systems 
and  retrogressions,  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  and  then  to  conununicate  what  they 
knew  to  trustworthy  brethren. 

In  t^e  assemblies  of  the  members,  there 
were  no  rituals,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  anv 
special  vestments  requisite,  nor,  indeed, 
any  outward  distinctions  whatever.  A  com- 
mon intCTest  and  the  love  of  truth,  a  general 
aversion  of  all  deception,  treachery,  and 
secrecy  were  the  sentiments  which  bound 
them  together,  and  made  them  feel  the 
duties  incumboit  on  them,  without  binding 
themselves  by  any  special  oath.  Conse- 
quentlv,  the  membm  of  the  Scientific  Union 
had  all  equal  rights  and  obligations;  they  did 
not  acknowledge  a  superior,  or  subordina- 
tion to  any  Masonic  authority  whatever. 

Any  upright,  scientifically  cultivated  Mas- 


ter Mason,  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  might 
join  this  Union,  no  matter  to  what  Kite  or 
Grand  Lodge  he  belonged,  if  the  whole  of  the 
votes  were  given  in  his  favor,  and  he  pled^fed 
himself  faithfully  to  carry  out  Uie  int^tion 


of  the  founders  of  the  Order. 

Each  circle  of  scientific  Masons  was  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  deed  of 
union,  and  every  new  candidate,  when  he 
signed  it,  became  a  partaker  of  the  privileges 
smured  in  by  the  whole:  the  Chief  Archives 
and  the  center  of  the  Confederation  were  at 
first  to  be  in  Berlin. 

But  the  association,  thus  inaugurated  with 
the  most  lofty  pretensions  and  the  most  san- 
guine expectations^  did  not  well  succeed. 
'^  Brethren,"  B&ys  Fmdel  ( Hist.f  English  trans- 
lation, p.  501),  ''whose  coK)penition  had  been 
reckoned  upon,  did  not  join;  the  active  work- 
ing of  others  was  crippled  by  all  sorts  of  scru- 
ples and  hindrances,  and  Feesler's  purchase  of 
Eleinwall  drew  off  nis  attention  whoUy  from 
the  subject.  Differences  of  opinion,  perhaps 
also  too  great  egotism,  caused  dissensions  be- 
tween many  members  of  the  association  and 
the  brethren  of  the  Lodge  at  Altenburg.  Dis- 
trust was  excited  in  every  man's  breast,  and, 
instead  of  the  enthusiasm  formerly  exhioited, 
thore  was  only  lukewarmness  and  disgust." 

Other  schemes,  especially  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Saxon  Grand  Lodge,  impaired 
the  efforts  of  the  Scientific  Masons.  The 
Union  gradually  sank  out  of  sight,  and  finally 
ceased  to  exist. 

Union  of  the  Twenty-Two.  See  Oerman 
Union  of  Two  and  Twenty, 

United  Friars,  Fraternity  of.  A  soci- 
ety established  in  1785,  for  the  ''cultivation  of 
a  liberal  and  rational  system  of  good  fellow- 
ship." The  place  of  meeting  was  known  as 
the  College  of  St.  Luke.  The  society  was  a 
charitable  one,  giving  liberally  to  the  poor. 
There  were  a  number  of  Colleges,  the  **Lon- 
don  College  languished,  and  finally  died  a  nat- 
ural death  about  1825."  Mackenzie  gives  the 
Sarticulars  of  this  Fraternity  in  the  Royal 
fasonic  CycUypadia, 

United  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The 
present  Grand  Lodge  of  England  assumed  that 
title  in  the  year  1813,  because  it  was  then 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Ancient8f  called  the  "Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England  accord- 
ing to  the  Ola  Institutions."  and  the  Grand 
L^ge  of  Modems,  called  tne  ''Grand  Lodge 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  England.''  The  body  thus 
formed,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Craft  which  had  existed  in 
England  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
adopted  the  title,  by  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  known,  of  the  ''United  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Freemasons  of  England." 

United  States  of  America*  The  history 
of  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  the 
United  States  of  America  is  discussed  in  this 
work  imder  the  titles  of  the  different  States 
into  which  the  Union  is  divided,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  reader  is  referred. 
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It  TDB,j,  however,  be  necessary  to  say,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States 
is  in  1729,  in  which  year,  during  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Danid  Coxe  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  New  Jersey.  I  have  not.  however, 
been  aJ^le  to  obtain  any  evidence  tnat  he  ex- 
ercised his  prerogative  by  the  establishment  of 
Lodges  in  that  province,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  did.  In  the  year  1733^  the  ''St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge"  was  opened  m  Boston, 
in  consequence  of  a  Charter  granted^  on  the 
application  of  several  brethren  residing  in 
that  city,  bv  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  Grand 
Master  of  Eingland.  From  that  time  Masonry 
was  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  bv  the  establishment  of  Provincial 
Grand  Lodges,  all  of  which  after  the  Revolu« 
tionary  War,  which  separated  the  colonics 
from  the  mother  country,  assumed  the  rank 
and  prerogatives  of  independentGrand  Lodges. 
The  history  of  these  bodies  being  treated  under 
their  respective  titles,  the  remainder  of  this 
article  may  more  properly  be  devoted  to  the 
character  of  the  Masonic  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Rite  practised  in  this  country  is  most 
correctly  called  the  American  Rite.  This 
title,  however,  has  been  adopted  within  only 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  It  is  still  very 
usual  with  Masonic  writers  to  call  the  Rite 
practised  in  this  country  the  York  Rite.  The 
expression,  however,  is  wholly  incorrect.  The 
Masonry  of  the  United  States,  though  founded, 
like  that  practised  in  every  other  country, 
upon  the  three  Symbolic  degrees  which  alone 
constitute  the  true  York  Rite^  has.  bv  its  modi- 
fications and  its  adoption  of  high  degrees,  so 
changed  the  Rite  as  to  give  it  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  which  properly  consti- 
tutes the  pure  York  Rite.  (See  American 
RUe,) 

In  each  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  most  of 
the  Territories,  there  is  a  Grand  Lodge  which 
exercises  lurisdiction  over  the  Symbolic  de- 
grees. Tne  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
however,  is  exercised  to  a  certain  extent  over 
what  are  called  the  higher  bodies,  namely,  the 
Chapters,  Councils,  and  Commanderies.  For 
by  tne  American  construction  of  Masonic  law, 
a  Mason  expelled  by  the  Grand  Lodge  forfeits 
his  membership  in  all  of  these  bodies  to  which 
he  may  be  attached.  Hence  a  Knights  Tem- 
plar, or  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  becomes  ipso 
facto  suspended  or  expelled  by  his  suspension 
or  expulsion  by  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  the  appeal 
from  which  action  lies  only  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Thus  the  Masonic  standins;  and  exist- 
ence of  even  the  Grand  Commander  of  a 
Grand  Commandery  is  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  whose  decree  of  ex- 

Eulsion  his  relation  with  the  body  over  which 
e  presides  may  be  dissevered. 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  is  controlled  in  each 
State  by  a  Grand  Cnapter.  Besides  these 
Grand  Chapters,  there  is  a  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  United  States,  which,  however, 
ezerciaes  only  a  moral  influence  over  the  State 


Grand  Chapters,  since  it  poesesses  ''no  poirer 
of  discipline,  admonition,  censure,  or  instruc- 
tion over  the  Grand  Chapters."  In  Terri- 
tories where  there  are  no  Grand  Chapters,  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  constitutes  subordi- 
nate Chapters,  and  over  these  it  ezerciaefl 
plenary  jurisdiction. 

The  next  highest  branch  of  the  Order  ia 
Cryptic  Masonry,  which,  although  rapidly 
growing^  is  not  yet  as  extensive  as  Koyal 
Arch  Masonry.  It  consists  of  two  degrees. 
Royal  and  Select  Master,  to  which  is  some- 
times added  the  Superexcellent,  which, 
however,  is  considered  only  as  an  honorary 
degree.  These  degrees  are  conferred  in 
Councils  which  owe  their  obedience  to  Grand 
Councils.  Only  one  Grand  Council  can 
exist  in  a  State  or  Territory,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  Grand  Lodge,  a  Grand  Chapter,  or  a 
Grand  Commandery.  Grand  Councils  exist 
in  manv  of  the  States,  and  in  any  State  where 
no  such  body  exists,  the  Coimcils  are  es- 
tablished by  Charters  emanating  from  any 
one  of  them.  There  is  no  General  Grand 
Council.  Efforts  have  been  repeatedlv  made 
to  establish  one,  but  the  proposition  has  not 
met  with  a  favorable  response  from  the 
majority  of  Grand  Coimcils. 

Templarism  is  governed  by  a  Supreme 
body,  whose  st^^le  is  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  this  body, 
which  meets  triennially,  possesses  sover- 
eign power  over  the  whole  Templar  system 
in  the  United  States.  Its  presiding  officer 
is  called  Grand  Master,  and  this  is  the 
1  ighest  office  known  to  American  Templar- 
ism. In  most  of  the  States  there  are  Grand 
Commanderies,  which  exercise  immediate 
jurisdiction  over  the  Commanderies  in  the 
State,  subject,  however,  to  the  superintend- 
ms  control  of  the  Grand  Encampment. 
Where  there  are  no  Grand  Commanderies, 
Charters  are  issued  directly  to  subordinate 
Commanderies  by  the  Grand  Encampment. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
is  very  popular  in  the  Umted  States.  There 
are  two  Supreme  Councils — one  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  which  is  the  Mother 
Coimcil  of  the  world.  Its  nominal  Grand 
East  is  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  but 
its  Secretariat  has  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington City  since  the  year  1870.  The  other 
Coimcil  is  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction. 
Its  Grand  East  is  at  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
but  its  Secretariat  is  at  New  York  City. 
The  Northern  Coimcil  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York.  Penn^ylvanua,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois^ 
and  Wisconsin.  The  Southern  Supreme 
Council  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Unity  of  God.  In  the  popular  myth- 
ology of  the  ancients  there  were  many  gods. 
It  was  to  correct  this  false  opinion,  and  to 
teach  a  purer  theogony,  that  the  initiations 
were  invented.    And  so,  as  Warburton  iayl^ 
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''the  famous  secret  of  the  mvsteries  was  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead."  This,  too.  is  the 
doctrine  of  Masonic  initiation,  which  is 
equally  distant  from  the  blindness  of  atheism 
and  the  folly  of  polytheism. 

UnlTersallty  of  Masonry.  The  boast 
of  the  £mperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  his  vast  empire,  may  be  applied  with 
equal  truth  to  the  Otder  of  Freemasonrv. 
From  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  are  our 
Lodges  disseminated.  Wherever  the  wan- 
dering steps  of  civilized  man  have  left  their 
footprints,  there  have  our  temples  been  estab- 
lished. The  lessons  of  Masonic  love  have 
penetrated  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West, 
and  the  red  man  of  our  soil  has  shared  with 
his  more  enlightened  brother  the  mysteries 
of  our  science:  while  the  arid  sands  of  the 
African  desert  have  more  than  once  been  the 
scene  of  a  Masonic  greeting.  Masonry  is 
not  a  foimtain,  giving  health  and  beauty  to 
some  single  hamlet,  and  slaking  the  thirst  of 
those  only  who  dwell  upon  its  humble  banks; 
but  it  is  a  mighty  stream,  penetrating  through 
every  hill  and  mountain,  and  gliding  through 
every  field  and  valley  of  the  earth,  bearing  m 
its  beneficent  bosom  the  abundant  waters  of 
love  and  charity  for  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan  of  every  land. 

UnlTersal  Aurora,  Sodety  of  the* 
Founded  at  Paris^  in  1783,  for  the  practise  of 
mesmerism;  Caghostro,  ''the  Divine  Charla- 
tan," taking  an  active  part  in  its  establish- 
ment.   Very  little  at  this  day  is  known  of  it. 

UnlTersu  Language.  See  Language^  Uni- 
versal, 

Universal  Harmony,  Order  of.  See 
Mesmeric  Masonry, 

UnlTorsallsts,  Order  of.  A  society  of  a 
Masonic  bearing^  founded  bv  Retif  de  la 
Bretonne,  in  Pans,  about  1841,  and  having 
but  one  degree. 

Unlrersl  Terrarum^  etc.  Documents 
emanating  from  any  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  com- 
mence with  the  following  epigraph:  ''Universi 
Terrarum  Orbis  Architectonis  per  Gloriam 
Ingentis,"  i.  e.,  "By  the  Glory  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe."  This  is  the 
correct  form  as  first  published,  in  1802,  by  the 
Mother  Coimcil  at  Charleston  in  its  Circular 
of  that  year,  and  used  in  all  its  Charters  and 
Patents. 

Unknown  Philosopher.  One  of  the  mys- 
tical and  theosophic  works  written  by  Samt 
Martin,  the  founder  of  the  Rite  of  Martinism, 
was  entitled  Le  Philosophe  IncannUy  or  The 
Unknown  Philosopher,  wnence  the  appellation 
was  often  given  by  his  disciples  to  the  author. 
A  degree  of  his  Kite  also  received  the  same 
name. 

Unknown  Superiors.  When  the  Baron 
Von  Himd  established  his  system  or  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance,  he  declared  that 
the  Order  was  directed  by  certain  Masons 
of  superior  rank,  whose  names  as  well  as 
their  designs  were  to  be  kept  secret  from 
all  the  brethren  of  the  lower  degrees;  although 


there  was  an  insinuation  that  thev  were  to 
be  found  or  to  be  heard  of  in  Scotland.  To 
these  secret  dignitaries  he  gave  the  title 
of  ''Superiores  Inoogniti,"  or  Unknown 
Superiors.  Many  Masonic  writers,  suspect- 
ing that  Jesuitism  was  at  the  bottom  of  idl 
the  Masonry  of  that  day,  asserted  that  S.  I., 
the  initials  of  Superiores  Incogniti,  meant 
really  Societas  Jesu,  i.  e.,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  or  the  Jesuits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  say  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Un- 
known Superiors  was  a  myth. 

**  Unpublished  Records  of  the  Craft.'* 
A  work  thus  entitled,  edited  by  the  late 
Bro.  Hughan,  was  published  in  1871,  form- 
ing part  of  a  book  called  Masonic  Sketches 
and  Reprints  and  containing  manv  MSB.  of 
value,  theretofore  unknown  to  the  general 
Masonic  public.  Many  others  have  since 
been  traced,  and  the  work  of  Masonic  prog- 
ress has  a  large  field  in  the  near  future  which 
will  be  productive  of  great  historic  good. 

Untempered  Mortar.  In  the  lecture 
used  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry  almost  as  recently  as  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  apprentices  at  the  Temple 
were  said  to  wear  their  aprons  in  the  peculiar 
manner  characteristic  of  that  class  diat  they 
might  preserve  their  garments  from  being 
denied  by  ''untempered  mortar."  This  is 
mortar  wnich  has  not  been  properly  mixed 
for  use,  and  it  thus  became  a  symbol  of 
passions  and  appetites  not  duly  restrained. 
Hence  the  Speculative  Apprentice  was  made 
to  wear  his  apron  in  that  peculiar  manner 
to  teach  him  that  he  should  not  allow  his  soul 
to  be  defiled  by  the  ''untempered  mortar  of 
unruly  passions." 

Unutterable  Name.  The  Tetragram- 
maton,  or  Divine  Name,  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Ineffable  Name.  The  two 
words  are  precisely  ssmonymous. 

Unworthy  Members.  That  there  are 
men  in  our  Order  whose  lives  and  characters 
reflect  no  credit  on  the  Institution,  whose 
ears  turn  coldly  from  its  beautiful  lessons  of 
morality^  whose  hearts  are  untouched  by 
its  sootmng  influences  of  brotherly  kindness, 
whose  hands  are  not  opened  to  aid  m  its  deeds 
of  charity,  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  deny, 
althou^  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
our  gnef  while  we  acknowledge  its  truth. 
But  these  men,  though  in  the  Temple,  are  not 
of  the  Temple;  they  are  among  us,  out  are  not 
with  us;  they  belong  to  our  household,  but 
they  are  not  of  omr  faith;  they  are  of  Israel, 
but  they  are  not  Israel.  We  have  sought  to 
teach  them,  but  they  would  not  be  instructed; 
seeing,  they  have  not  perceived;  and  hearing 
they  have  not  understood  the  symbolie 
language  in  which  our  lessons  of  wisdom  are 
conmiunicated.  The  fault  is  not  with  us, 
that  we  have  not  given,  but  with  them,  that 
they  have  not  received.  And,  indeed,  hard 
and  unjust  would  it  be  to  censure  the  Masonic 
Institution,  because,  partaking  of  the  in- 
firmity ana  weakness  of  human  wisdom  and 
human  means,  it  has  been  unable  to  eive 
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strength  and  perfection  to  all  who  oome  tnth- 
in  its  pale.  The  denial  of  a  Peter,  the  doubt- 
ings  of  a  ThomaSi  or  even  the  betrayaJ.  of  a 
Judas,  could  cast  no  reproach  on  that,  holy 
band  of  apostles  of  which  each  foifned  a 
oonstitu^it  part. 

**Is  Freemasonry  answerable."  says  Dr. 
Oliver  (Lcmdm,,  i.,  p.  148),  "for  Hie  mis- 
deeds of  an  individual  Brother?  By  no 
means.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  Ma- 
sonic instruction,  and  has  failed  to  profit 
by  it.  He  has  enjoyed  Masonic  privileges, 
but  has  not  poee^sed  Masonic  virtue. 
Such  a  man  it  is  our  duty  to  reform,  or  to 
dismiss;  but  the  world  should  not  condemn 
us,  if  we  fail  in  our  attempt  at  reformation. 
God  alone  can  change  the  heart.  Masonry 
furnishes  precepts  and  obligations  of  duty 
which,  if  obeyed,  must  maKe  its  members 
wiser,  better,  happier  men;  but  it  claims 
no  power  of  regeneration.  Condenm  when 
our  instruction  is  evil,  but  not  when  our 
pupils  are  duU,  and  deaf  to  our  lessons;  for, 
m  so  doing,  you  condenm  the  holy  religion 
which  vou  profess.  Masonry  prescribes  no 
principles  that  are  opposed  to  the  sacred 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  and 
sanctions  tio  acts  that  are  not  consistent 
with  the  F^^emest  morality  and  the  most  faith- 
ful obedience  to  government  and  the  laws; 
and  while  this  continues  to  be  its  character, 
it  cannot,  without  the  most  atrocious  injus- 
tice, be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its 
unworthy  members. 

Of  all  human  societies.  Freemasonry  is 
undoubtedlv,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
fittest  to  form  the  truly  good  man.  But 
however  well  conceived  may  be  its  laws, 
they  cannot  completely  chanse  the  natural 
di^osition  of  those  who  ought  to  observe 
them.  In  truth,  they  serve  as  lights  and 
guides;  but  as  they  can  only  direct  men 
by  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  their  pas- 
sions, these  last  too  often  become  domi- 
nant, and  the  Institution  is  forgotten. 

UlNideTas.  Minor  works  regarded  as  ap- 
pendices to  the  four  Canonical  Vedas,  and 
comprising  the  Ayurveda,  on  medicine,  the 
Dhanwrvedaf  on  archery,  the  Gdndharvaveda, 
on  music,  and  the  SUpasdstra,  or  ArthasastraSf 
on  mechanics  and  other  practical  subjects. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  inspired  works  and 
so  classed. 

Upanishad*  (''  Mystic")  A  name  given 
to  certain  Sanskrit  works,  of  which  about 
150  are  known,  founded  upon  the  Brahmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas,  and  containing  the 
"mysterious  doctrine"  of  the  process  of  crea- 
tion, the  nature  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  its 
relation  to  the  human  soul.  Tne  older 
Upanishads  are  placed  amon^  the  Sruti,  or 
writings  supposed  to  be  inspired.  (See 
SruH,) 

Upper  ClLMnbers*  The  practise  of  hold- 
ing Masonic  Lodges  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
houses  is  so  universal  that,  in  all  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  Lodge  has  been  held 
in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building. 


The  most  apparent  reason  for  this  is,  fhaX 
security  from  being  overseen  or  overheard 
may  be  thus  obtained,  and  hence  I>r.  Oli- 
ver savs,  in  his  Book  of  the  Lodge  (p.  44),  that 
''a  Masonic  hall  should  be  isolated,  and, 
if  possible,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  .  .  . 
As,  however,  such  a  situation  in  large  towns, 
where  Masoni^y  is  usually  practised,  can  s^ 
dom  be  obtained  with  convenience  to  the 
brethren,  the  Lodge  dioidd  be  formed  in  an 
upper  story."  This,  as  a  practical  reason, 
wiU  be  perniaps  sufficient  to  Masons  in  geoeraL 
But  to  those  who  are  more  curious,  it  maj 
be  well  to  say,  that  for  this  custom  there  is 
also  a  mystical  reason  of  great  antiquity. 

Gregory,  in  his  Notes  and  OhseroaUons  on 
some   rasiages  of  Scriptvre   (1671,   p.    17), 
says:  "The  upper  rooms  in  Scripture  were 
places  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  was 
highest  from  the  ^und,  set  apart  by  the 
Jews  for  their  private  orisons  and   devo- 
tions, to  be  addressed  towards  Solomon's 
Temple."    This  room  received,  in  the  He- 
brew language,   the   appellation  of  Alijah, 
which  has  been  translated  by  tiie  Greek 
huperoorif  and  improperly  by  the  Latin  cts- 
naculum.    The  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  both 
have   the  signification  of   an  upper  room, 
while  the  Latin  appellative  woula  give  the 
idea  of  a  dining-4x>om  or  place  for  eating, 
thus  taking  away  the  sacred  character  oi 
the  apartment.    The  Alijah  was  rc^y   a 
secret  chamber  or  recess  in  the  upper  part 
of    the   house,    devoted    to    religious    uses. 
Hence   the   wise  men  or  Rabbis  of  Israel 
are  called  by  the  Talmudists  beni  Alijah. 
or  "the  sons  of  the  upper  or  secret  room." 
And  so,  in  Psalm  dv.  2,  3,  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  God  as  stretching  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain,  and  laying  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  uie  waters,  where,  in  the  origi- 
nal, the  word  here  translated  "chambers" 
is  the  plural  of  Alijah,  and  should  more 
properly    be    rendered    "his    secret    cham* 
hers":  an  allusion,  as  Dt,  Clarke  thinks, 
to   the   holy   of   holies  of   the   tabernacle. 
Again,  in  2  Chronicles  ix.  3,  4,  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  seen 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  house  that 
he  had  built — ^his  provisions,  servants,  and 
cup-bearers,  "and  his  ascent  by  which  he 
went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord — ^th^-e 
was   no   more   spirit   in   her."    The   word 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  "his 
ascent,"  is  again  this  word  Alijah,  and  the 
passage    should    be    rendered    "his    secret 
chamber,"  or  "upper  room";  the  one  by 
which,  through  a  private  way,  he  was  enabled 
to  pass  into  the  Temple. 

On  the  advent  of  Christianity,  this  Jew- 
ish custom  of  worshiping  privately  in  an 
upper  room  was  adopted  by  the  apostles 
and  disciples,  and  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains many  instances  of  the  practise,  the 
word  AUjah  beine,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, translatea  by  the  Greek  huperoon, 
which  has  a  similar  meaning.  Thus  in 
Acts  i.  13,  we  find  the  apostles  praying  in  an 
upper  room;   and  again,  in  the  twentieth 
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chapter,  the  disciples  are  represented  as 
having  met  at  Ephesus  in  an  upper  room, 
where  Peter  preached  to  them.  But  it  is 
imnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
usage.  The  evidence  is  complete  that  the 
Jews,  and  after  them  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, performed  their  devotions  in  upper 
rooms.  And  the  care  with  which  Ahjah. 
huperoon,  or  uvper  chamber,  is  alwa3r8  used 
to  designate  the  place  of  devotion,  abun- 
dantly mdicates  tnat  any  other  place  would 
have  Deen  considered  improper. 

Hence  we  may  trace  the  practise  of  hold- 
ing Lodges  in  upper  rooms  to  this  ancient 
ciistom;  and  that,  again,  has  perhaps  some 
connection  with  tne  sacred  character  alw&ys 
given  b^  the  ancients  to  "high  places,''  so 
that  it  IS  said,  in  the  Masonic  lectures,  that 
our  ancient  brethren  met  on  high  hills  and 
low  vales.  The  reason  there  assigned  by 
implication  is  that  the  meeting  may  be 
secret:  that  is,  the  lectures  place  the  Lodge 
on  a  nigh  hil^  a  vale,  or  ciher  secret  place. 
And  this  reason  is  more  definitely  stated  in 
the  modem  lectures,  which  say  that  they  so 
met  "to  observe  the  approach  of  cowans 
and  eavesdroppers,  and  to  guard  against 
surprise."  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ancient  symbolism  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
high  place  was  referred  to  as  well  as  that 
more  practical  idea  of  secrecy  and  safety. 

**  Upright  Mmn  mnd  Mason^ — and  given 
it  strictly  in  charge  ever  to  walk  and  act  as 
such  before  God  and  Man."  Admonition  in 
the  Apprentice  Degree.  The  definition  of 
Man  IS  interwoven  with  the  triangle  or 
pyramid,  hence  true  and  upri^t.  In  S.  P. 
Andrew's  Radical  Etymology^  or  the  origin 
of  Language  and  Languages,  we  find  the 
following:  "Throughout  the  Indo-European 
family  <n  languages,  the  syllable  ma  (change- 
able to  me^  mi,  mo,  mu)  means  'great,'  and 
na  (changeable  to  ne,  ni,  ru>,nu)  means 
'small,'  as  their  primal  sense.  Hence  mana. 
mena,  menu,  etc.,  mean  'great-small.'  ana 
thrice  'ratio'  or  'proportion,'  allied  with 
tapering,  the  cone,  pyramid,  or  triangle. 
The  Latin  menrsa  is  'a  surveyor's  triangular 
measuring-board';  me(n)ta,  'anything  con- 
ical': mon-6,  'a  mountain '^  men-s,  'the 
mind,'  i.  e^^  'ratio';  Sansknt,  ma;  Latin, 
mensum;  £aig.,  measure:  hence,  Sansk., 
mana,  manu,  to  think."    (Also  see  Man.) 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Upright  Postnre*  The  upright  postiu^ 
of  the  Apprentice  in  the  northeast  comer, 
as  a  symbo^  of  upri^^t  conduct,  was  intro- 
duced mto  the  ritual  by  Preston,  who  taught 
in  his  lectures  that  the  candidate  then  repre- 
sented "a  just  and  upright  man  and  Mason." 
The  same  symbolism  is  referred  to  by  Hutch- 
inson, who  esys  that  "as  the  builder  raises 
his  coliunn  by  the  plane  and  perpendicular, 
so  should  the  Mason  carry  himsdf  towards 
the  world."  Indeed,  the  application  of  the 
comer-stone,  or  the  square  stone,  as  a  symbol 
of  uprightness  of  conduct,  which  is  precisely 
the  Masonic  symbolism  of  the  candidate  in 
tha  northeast,  was  familiar  to  the  ancients; 


for  Plato  says  that  he  who  valiantly  sustdna 
the  shocks  of  adverse  f  ortime,  demeaning  him- 
self uprightly,  is  tmly  good  and  of  a  square 
posture. 

Ur.  (Hebrew,  nW,  fire,)  Fire,  light,  or 
spirit. 

Uriel.  Hebrew,  7X'"l*X,  meaning  the 
fre  of  Ood.  An  archangel,  mentioned  only 
in  2  Esdras.  Michael  Glycas,  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  B&ys  that  his  post  is  in  the 
sun,  and  that  he  came  down  to  Seth  and 
Enoch,  and  instmcted  them  in  the  length 
of  the  years  and  the  variations  of  the  seasons. 
The  Book  of  Enoch  describes  him  as  the 
angel  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  some  of 
the  Hermetic  degrees  of  Masonry,  the  name, 
as  representing  the  angel  of  fire,  becomes  a 
significant  word. 

Urim  mnd  Thummlm*  The  Hebrew 
words  D'^IW,  Aurim,  and  D'^ttTI,  Thum^ 
im,  have  been  variously  translated  by  com- 
mentators. The  Septuagint  translates  them, 
"manifestation  and  truth";  the  Vulgate, 
"doctrine  and  tmth";  Aquua,  "Ikhts  ana 
perfections";  Kalisch,  "p^fect  brmiancy"; 
but  the  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation is,  "li^ht  and^tmui."  What  the  Urim 
and  Thiummm  were  has  also  heea  a  subject 
of  as  much  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion. 
Suddenly  introduced  to  notice  by  Moses  in 
the  conmiand  (Exod.  xxviii.  30)  "and  thou 
shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thmnmim  " — as  if  they  were  aU 
ready  familiar  to  the  people — ^we  Imowonly 
of  them  from  the  Scriptural  accoimt,  that 
they  were  sacred  lots  to  be  worn  concealed 
in  or  behind  the  breastplate,  and  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God  in  matters  of  great  moment.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  augury  con- 
sisted in  a  more  splendid  appearance  of 
certain  letters  of  the  names  of  the  tribes 
inscribed  upon  the  stones  of  the  breastplate; 
others,  that  it  was  received  by  voice  from 
two  small  images  which  were  placed  be- 
yond the  folds  <tf  the  breastplate.  A  varietv 
of  other  conjectures  have  been  hazarded, 
but  as  Godwyn  (Moses  and  Aaron,  iv.,  8) 
observes,  "he  spoke  best,  who  ingeniously 
confessed  that  he  knew  not  what  Urim  and 
Thummim  was." 

The  opinion  now  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted is  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  ark,  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  many  other  of  the  symbols  of  his  the- 
ocracy, from  the  usages  so  familiar  to  him 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  which  both  he 
and  Aaron  were  familiar,  eliminating,  of 
course,  from  them  their  previous  heathen  al- 
lusion and  giving  to  them  a  purer  significa- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
we  know  not  only  from  the  authority  of  an- 
cient writers,  but  also  from  the  confirmatory 
testimony  of  more  recent  monumental  ex- 
plorations, that  the  judges  of  Egypt  wore 
golden  chains  around  their  necks,  to  which 
was  suspended  a  small  figure  of  Themh,  tb« 
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Egyptiftn  floddees  of  Justice  and  Trii^ft.  ''Some 
of  tnese  breastplates,"  8a3r8  Gliddon  (Ane. 

Egypt.,  p.  32),  "are 
extant  in  European 
museums;  otherb  are 
to  be  seen  on  the 
monuments  as  om- 
taining  the  figures  of 
two  deities — Ra,  the 
sun,  and  Themh. 
These  represent  Ra,  or  the  sun,  in  a  double 
capacity,  physical  and  intellecttud  light;  and 
Themk  m  a  double  c&padty,  justice  and  tnUh" 
Neither  in  Ancient  Craft  nor  in  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  have  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  been  introduced;  although  Oliver  dis- 
cusses them,  in  his  Landmarks,  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  to  be  Masonicalljr  applied  m  bis 
pteculiar  system  of  a  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  Masonic  symbols.  But  the  fact 
that  after  the  construction  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  we  hear  no  more  of  the  consulta- 
tion by  the  priests  of  the  Urim  and  Thmn- 
mim.  which  seem  to  have  given  way  to  the 
audible  interpretation  of  the  Divine  will  by 
the  prophets,  would  necessarily  disconnect 
them  with  Masonry  as  a  S3mibol,  to  be  ac- 
cepted even  by  those  who  place  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  Order  at  the  Solomonic  era. 

Yet  they  have  been  introduced  as  a  sym* 
bol  into  some  of  the  continental  high  degrees. 
Thus,  in  the  last  degree  of  the  Order  of 
Brothers  of  Asia,  the  presiding  officer  wears 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  suspended  from  a 
golden  chain  as  the  jewel  of  his  office. 

Reghellini  (Esprit  du  dogme,  p.  60)  thus 
gives  the  continental  interpretation  of  the 
symbol: 

"The  foUy  of  Solomon  is  commemorated 
in  the  instructions  and  ceremonies  of  a 
high  d^ree,  where  the  Acolyte  is  reminded 
that  Sofomon,  becoming  arrogant,  was  for  a 
time  abandoned  by  the  Divinity,  and  as  he 
was,  although  the  greatest  of  kings,  only  a 
mortal,  he  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  and  thereby  lost  the  communication 
whioQ  be  had  previously  had  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

"These  two  words  are  found  in  a  degree 
of  the  MaUrt  icossais.  The  Venerables  of 
the  Lodges  and  the  Sublime  Masters  explain 
the  legend  to  their  recipients  of  an  elevated 
rank,  as  intended  to  teach  them  that  they 
should  always  be  guided  by  reason,  virtue, 
and  honor,  and  never  abandon  themselves 
to  an  effeminate  life  or  silly  superstition." 

It  is,  I  think,  undeniable  that  Urim  and 
Thummim  have  no  legitimate  existence  as 
a  Masonic  symbol,  and  that  they  can  only 
be  considered  such  by  a  forced  and  modem 
interpretation. 

Uilot»  Joseph.  The  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Le  veritable  Portrait  d*un  Franc- 
Magon,  which  was  published  by  a  Lodge  at 
Fraikfort,  in  1742.  It  may  be  looked  upon, 
says  Kloss,  as  the  earliest  pubhc  exposition 
of  the  true  principles  of  Masonry  which 
appeared  in  Grermany.  Many  editions  of  it 
were  published.    M.  Uriot  also  published  at 


Stongard,  in  1769,  a  work  entitled  Letlres 
la  Franche  Maconnerie;  which  was,  however, 
onhr  an  enlargement  of  the  Partraii. 

Urn.  Among  the  ancdents,  cinerary  urns 
were  in  oommcm  use  to  bold  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased  after  the  body  had  been  subjected 
to  incremation,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of 
disposing  of  it.  He  who  would  desire  to  be 
learned  upon  this  subject  should  read  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  celebrated  work  entitled 
Hydriotaphi<Ef  or  Urn  Burial,  where  every- 
thing necessaiv  to  be  known  on  this  topio 
may  be  found..  In  Masonry,  the  cinerarv 
urn  has  been  introduced  as  a  modem  symboL 
but  always  as  having  reference  to  the  burial 
of  the  Temple  Builder.  In  the  comparatively 
recent  symbol  of  the  Monument,  fabricated  b^ 
Cross  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  the  Ameri- 
can Rite,  the  urn  is  introduced  as  if  to  remind 
the  beholder  that  the  ashes  of  the  great  art- 
ist were  there  deposited.  Cross  borrowed, 
it  may  be  supposed,  his  idea  from  an  older 
symbol  in  the  high  degrees,  where,  in  the 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Hiram  Abif ,  it 
is  said  that  the  heart  was  enclosed  in  a  golden 
urn,  to  the  side  of  which  a  triangular  stone 
was  affixed,  inscribed  with  the  letters  J.  M.  B. 
within  a  wreath  of  acada,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  an  obdisk. 

Tlniguay*  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  fVance.  which,  in  1827,  chartered 
a  Lodge  called  ^Hhe  Cnildren  of  the  New 
World/'  Up  to  1856,  other  Lodges  were 
established  by  the  G.  Bodies  of  France  and 
Brazil.  In  that  year  authority  was  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Council  and  Grand  Orient 
of  Brazil,  Valley  of  Lavradio.  to  establish 
a  governing  Masonic  body,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  and  Grand  Orient  of  Urugua^  was 
regularly  constituted  at  Montevideo,  m  the 
A.  A.  Soottbh  Rite. 

Usages*  The  peculiarity  of  constant  inter- 
course between  tne  kings  of  Israel  and  Tyre 
pending  the  construction  of  the  Holy  House, 
nas  been  frequently  commented  upon.  That 
this  was  so  is  evident  from  the  old  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  cumulative  history 
by  Josephus  and  others.  This  ancient 
custom  of  interocNnmunication  would  not 
be  so  marked,  had  these  two  kings  ever  met, 
yet  during  tne  years  of  construction,  gifts 
and  messages  seem  to  have  led  to  the  more 
intimate  custom  of  propounding  problems 
and  difficult  questions.  Hence  the  induce- 
ment to  speculate  upon  whether  there  was 
any  secret  tie  between  these  two  kings  or 
merely  friendship  and  business.  The  cus- 
toms, habits,  ana  usages  of  the  ancients  are 
visible  in  every  form  and  ceremony  of  Masonic 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  instruction,  except 
where  modem  innovators  have  injured, 
while  endeavoring  to  improve,  the  time- 
worn  yet  mellowed  sendees  of  the  Brother- 
hood. One  of  the  most  beautiful  expressions 
occurring  in  the  Catechism  of  Freemasonry 
is  the  answer  to  an  interrogatory  as  to  the 
position  of  the  hand  in  assuming  the  vow 
of  the  First  Degree;  to  wit,  "In  accordance 
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with  ancient  luages  the  right  hand  has  always 
been  deemed  the  seat  of  FideUty.'|  A  some- 
what similar  expression  occurs  in  relation 
to  the  casting  oft  of  the  shoe;  answer,  'This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  usagez  of  the 
ancient  Israelites;  a  man  plucked  off  his 
shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor;  this  was 
testimony  in  Israel."  The  shoe  was  the 
symbol  of  subjection  when  sent  by  rulers 
to  princes.  (Ruth  iv.  7.)  It  was  the  wn- 
bol  of  humihation  and  surrender  with  Ger- 
mans and  Israehtes.  The  formal  divesti- 
ture was  surrender  of  title. 


Utah.  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into 
the  Territory,  October  7,  1867,  by  tie 
Grand  Lodge  of  Montana,  which  chartered 
Wasatch  Lodge,  No.  8.  Mount  Moriaii 
Lodge,  No.  70,  was  chartered  October  21. 
1868,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas,  and 
Argenta  Lodge,  No.  21,  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Colorado,  September  26,  1871.  All  of 
these  Lodges  are  situated  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
January  16-20,  1872,  the  representatives  of 
the  three  Lodges  met  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
organized  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Utah.  O.  F. 
Strickland  being  elected  first  Grand  Master. 


V 


V.  (Heb.  \  van,)  The  twenty-second 
letter  in  the  English  alphabet:  of  the  Hebrew, 
numerical  value  of  six.  Its  definition,  a  nail^ 
which  in  form  it  represents,  and  as  a  Divine 
name  connected  with  it  is  VT\  Vezio^  cum 
splendore;  the  V  and  O  in  Hebrew  being  equal. 
As  a  Roman  numeral  its  value  is  five. 

Vacancies  In  Office.  Every  Masonic 
officer  is  elected  and  installed  to  hold  his 
office  for  the  time  for  which  he  has  been 
elected,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  in- 
stalled. This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
between  the  officer  and  the  Lodge,  Chapter. 
or  other  body  which  has  elected  him,  ana 
to  its  terms  he  signifies  his  assent  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
stallation. It  follows  from  this  that  to 
resign  the  office  would  be  on  his  part  to 
violate  his  contract.  Vacancies  in  office, 
therefore,  can  only  occur  by  death.  Even 
a  removal  from  the  jurisdiction,  with  the 
intention  of  permanent  absence,  will  not 
vacate  a  Masonic  office,  because  the  person 
removing  might  change  his  intention,  and 
return.  For  the  reasons  why  neither  resig- 
nation nor  removal  can  vacate  an  office,  see 
Succession  to  the  Chair, 

Vagao  or  Bagaos*  Found  in  the  Fourth 
Degree  of  the  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

VaUe  or  Valley*  The  vale  or  valley  was 
introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  sym- 
bolism of  Masonry.  A  catechism  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  says  that 
'Hhe  Lodge  stands  upon  holy  ^und,  or 
the  highest  hill  or  low^  vale,  or  in  the  vale 
of  Jehoshaphat,  or  any  other  secret  place.'' 
And  Browne,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  oentuiy  gave  a  correct  version  of 
the  Prestonian  lectures,  says  that  "our  ancient 
brethren  met  on  the  highest  hills,  the  lowest 
dales,  even  in  the  vaUev  of  Jehoshaphat, 
or  some  such  secret  place." 

Hutchinson  (Sp.  of  Mas,,  p.  94)  has  dilated 
on  this  subject,  but  with  a  mistaken  view 
<rf  the  true  import  of  the  symbol.  He  says: 
^'We  place  the  spiritual  Lodge  in  the  vale  of 


Jehoshaphat^  implying  thereby  that  the 
principles  of  Masonry  are  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  are  established  in  the 
judg^nent  of  the  Lord."  And  he  adds*  "The 
highest  hills  and  lowest  valleys  were  from 
the  earliest  times  esteemed  sacred,  and  it  was 
supposed  the  spirit  of  God  was  peculiarly 
diffusive  in  those  places." 

It  is  true  that  worship  in  high  places 
was  an  ancient  idolatrous  usa^e.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  superstition  extended 
to  valle3rs.  Hutchinson's  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  the  Druidical  and  Oriental  worship 
in  groves  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  for 
groves  are  not  necessarily  valleys.  The  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
would  seem  in  that  case  to  carry  an  allusion 
to  the  peculiar  sanct'tv  of  that  spot,  as 
meaning,  in  the  original,  the  valley  of  the 
judgment  of  God.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
old  Masons  did  not  derive  their  idea  that 
the  Lodge  was  situated  in  a  valley  from  any 
idolatrous  practise  of  the  ancients. 

Valley,  in  Masonry,  is  a  sjrmbol  of  secrecy. 
And  although  I  am  not  disposed  to  beUeve 
that  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  was 
borrowed  from  anjr  meaning  which  it  had 
in  Hebrew,  yet  it  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  Hebrew  word  for  valley,  gnemeth, 
signifies  also  "deep,"  or,  as  Bate  (Criiica 
Hdjrcta)  defines  it,  "whatever  lies  remote 
from  sight,  as  counsels  and  designs  which  are 
deep  or  close."  This  very  word  is  used  in 
Job  xii.  22,  where  it  is  sad  that  God  "dis- 
covereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death." 

The  Lodge,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  placed 
in  a  valley  because,   the  valley  beins  the 

rbol  of  secrecy,  it  is  intended  to  indicate 
secrecy  in  which  the  acts  of  the  Lodge 
should  be  concealed.  And  this  interpreta- 
tion agrees  precisely  with  what  is  said  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  where  the  Lodge 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  lowest  vale  "or  any 
secret  place."  It  is  supported  also  by  t>e 
present  lecture  in  this  country,  the  ideas  of 
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which  at  least  Webb  derived  from  Preston. 
It  is  there  taught  that  our  ancient  brethren 
met  on  the  highest  hills  and  lowest  vales. 
the  better  to  observe  the  approach  of  cowans  and 
eavesdroppers,  and  to  guard  against  surprise, 

Yallialhi.  The  North  German  or  Scandi- 
navian hall  of  the  gods. 

Valley*  In  the  capitular  degrees  of  the 
French  Rite,  this  word  is  used  instead  of 
Chrient,  to  designate  the  seat  of  the  Chapter. 
Thus  on  such  a  body  a  document  would  be 
dated  from  the  "VaUey  of  Paris,"  instead  of 
the  "Orient  of  Paris."  The  word,  says  the 
Dictionruiire  Magonnique,  is  often  incorrectly 
employed  to  designate  the  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  Lodge,  where  the  expression 
should  be  "the  oolimin  of  the  south  "  and  "the 
column  of  the  north."  Thus,  a  Warden  will 
address  the  brethren  of  his  vatley,  instead  of 
the  brethren  of  his  column.  The  valley  in- 
cludes the  whole  Lodge  or  Chapter;  the 
columns  are  its  divisions. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Kllllaii  Henry*  Bom 
1799,  died  January  28,  1881.  A  native  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  State,  and  descendant  of  the 
well-known  old  Knickerbocker  family,  whose 
name  he  bore.  He  had  held  various  positions 
in  Craft  Masonry,  but   in  1824  he  became 

Erominent  in  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  to  which 
e  devoted  himsei  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  becoming  an  Inspector-General  on  Jime 
17,  1845.  Bro.  Van  Ilensselaer  commanded 
the  Supreme  Council  that  rebelled  against 
the  ruling  of  Edward  A.  Raymond,  ana  thus 
was  formed  another  Supreme  Body  in  the 
Northern  States,  whose  difficulties  were 
finally  overcome,  as  were  all  schisms  of  every 
natiure  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1867.  "  Bro.  Van,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
termed^  resided  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  West,  and  died  in  Califomia, 
an  outi3ring  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  One 
more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Masonry,  and  without  a  day  of  relenting 
earnestness,  will  not  in  time  be  foimd. 

Vassal,  Pierre  Gerard.  A  French  phy- 
sician and  Masonic  writer,  who  was  bom  at 
Manosques,  in  France,  October  14, 1769.  He 
was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  Church, 
and  entered  the  Seminary  of  Marseilles  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  ecclesiastical 
studies.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  he  left  the  school  and  joined  the 
army,  where,  however,  he  remained  only 
eighteen  months.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  ana  pursued  the 
practise  of  the  profession  during  the  rest  of 
fiis  lif e^  acquiring  an  extensive  reputation  as  a 
physician.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  sev- 
eral medical  societies,  to  whose  transactions 
he  contributed  several  valuable  essays.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  to  the  profession 
the  use  of  the  digitalis  purpurea  as  a  remedial 
agent,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 
He  was  initiated  into  Masonry  about  the 
year  1811,  and  thenceforth  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Institution.  He  presided  in  the 
Ixxlge,  Chapter,  and  Areopagus  of  the  Sept 
Eooesais  r^unis  with  great  zeal  and  devotion; 


was  in  1819  elected  Secretary-General  of  the 
Grand  Chient^  and  in  1827  ^President  of  the 
College  of  Rites.  He  attained  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Scottish 
Masonry.  But  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  hia 
judgment,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  system,  an 
impartiality  of  criticism  which  greatly  sur- 
prised Ragon.  His  principal  Masonic  works 
are  Essai  historique  sur  tHnstitution  du  Rit 
Ecossais,  etc.,  Paris,  1827,  and  a  valuable 
historical  contribution  to  Masonry  entitled 
Cours  complet  de  la  MaQonnerie,  ou  Histoire 
ginirale  de  Vlnitiation  depuis  son  Origine 
jusqu*d  sou  instittUion  en  France^  Paris,  1832. 
In  private  life,  Vassal  was  distinguished  for 
his  kind  heart  and  benevolent  dispoeition. 
The  Lodge  of  Sept  Ecossais  r^unis  presented 
him  a  medal  in  1830  as  a  recognition  of  his 
active  labors  in  Masonry.  He  died  May  4, 
1840  at  Paris. 

Vault  of  Steel.  (Voute  deader,)  The 
French  Masons  so  call  the  Arch  of  Sled,  which 
see. 

Vaults  Secret*  As  a  symbol,  the  Secret 
Vault  does  not  present  itself  in  the  primary 
degrees  of  Masonry.  It  is  foimd  only  in  the 
hi^  degrees,  such  as  the  Royal  Arch  of  all  the 
Rites,  where  it  plays  an  important  part. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Historical  Landmarks  (voL 
ii.,  p.  434),  gives,  while  referring  to  the 
builoing  of  the  second  Temple,  the  following 
general  detail  of  the  Masonic  l^end  of  this 
vault: 

'The  foundations  of  the  Temple  were 
opened,  and  cleared  from  the  accumulation 
of  rubbbh,  that  a  level  mieht  be  procured 
for  the  commencement  of  the  building. 
While  engaged  in  excavations  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  fortunate  sojourners  are  said  to 
nave  discovered  our  ancient  stone  of  foim- 
dation,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  secret 
crypt  by  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty, 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  ineffable 
secrets  to  profane  or  imworthy  pmons. 
The  discovcary  having  been  communicated 
to  the  prince,  prophet,  and  priest  of  the 
Jews,  the  stone  was  adopted  as  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  the  re-edined  building,  and 
thus  became,  in  a  new  and  more  expressive 
sense,  the  type  of  a  more  excellent  dispen- 
sation. An  avenue  was  also  accidentidly 
discovered,  supported  by  seven  pairs  of 
pilhuB,  perfect  and  entire,  which,  from  their 
situation,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames 
that  had  consumed  the  Temple,  and  the 
desolation  of  war  that  had  aestroyed  the 
city.  The  secret  vault,  which  had  been 
budt  by  Solomon  as  a  secure  depositcNry  for 
certain  secrets  that  would  inevitably  have 
been  lost  without  some  such  expedient  for 
their  preservation,  communicated  by  a  sub- 
terranean avenue  with  the  king's  palace; 
but  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
entrance  having  been  closed  by  the  rubbish 
of  falling  buildings,  it  had  been  discovered 
by  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  amongst 
the  foundations  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
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A  tareful  inspection  was  then  nuule,  and  the 
invaluable  secrets  were  placed  in  safe  cus- 
tody." 

To  Rupi)ort  this  legend,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  and  no  authority  except 
that  of  the  Tahnudic  writers.  It  is  clearly 
a  mythical  jymbol,  and  as  such  we  must 
accept  it.  We  cannot  altogether  reject  it, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  and  so  exten- 
sivdy  connected  with  the  jmnbolism  of  the 
Lost  and  the  Recovered  Word,  that  if  we 
reject  the  theory  of  the  Secret  Vault,  we 
must  abandon  all  of  that  symbolism,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  science  of  Masonic 
83rmbolism.  Fortunately,  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  the  present  appearance  of  Je- 
rusalem and  its  subterranean  topography, 
to  remove  from  any  tacit  and,  as  it  were, 
conventional  assent  to  the  theory,  features 
of  absurdity  or  impossibility. 

Considered  simply  as  an  historical  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  immense  vaults  beneath  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  original  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Prime,  Robison,  and  other  writers  who  in 
recent  times  have  described  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  speak  of  the  existence  oi  these 
structures,  which  they  visited  and,  in  some 
instances,  carefully  examined. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ''House  of  the  Lord"  a 
temple  of  Venus,  which  in  its  turn  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  place  subsequently  became 
a  depository  of  all  manner  of  filth.  But 
the  Calif  Omar,  after  his  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, sought  out  the  anci^it  site,  and, 
having  caused  it  to  be  cleansed  of  its  im- 
purities, he  directed  a  moscjue  to  be  erected 
on  the  rock  which  rises  in  the  center  of 
the  mountain.  Fifty  years  afterward  the 
Sultan  Abd-el-Meluk  displaced  the  edifice 
of  Omar,  and  erected  that  splendid  build- 
ing whicn  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  still 
incorrectly  called  by  Christians  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  but  known  to  Mussulmans  as  £l- 
kubbet-es-Sukrah,  or  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
This  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  exact  site 
of  the  original  Solomonic  Temple^  and  is 
viewed  witn  equal  reverence  by  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  the  former  of  whom,  says 
Mr.  Prime  (TerULife  in  the  HolyLand^  p.  183), 
''have  a  faith  that  the  ark  is  within  its 
bosom  now." 

Bartlett  (Walka  about  Jerusalem,  p.  170), 
in  describing  a  vault  beneath  this  mosque 
of  Omar,  says:  "Beneath  the  dome,  at  the 
southeast  angle  of  the  Temple  wall,  conspicu- 
ous from  all  points,  is  a  small  subterraneous 
place  of  prayer,  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
extensive  vaults  which  support  the  level  plat- 
form of  the  mosque  above." 

Dr.  Barclay  (CUy  qf  the  Great  King)  de- 
scribes, in  many  places  of  his  interesting 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  vaults  and 
suDterranean  chambers  which  are  to  be 
found  beneath  the  site  of  the  old  Temple. 

Conformable  with  this  historical  account  is 
the  Tahnudical  legend,  in  which  the  Jewish 


Rabbis  state  that,  in  preparing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple,  the  workmen  discovered 
a  subterranean  vault  sustained  by  seven 
arches,  rising  from  as  many  pairs  of  pillars. 
This  vault  escaped  notice  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  m  cons^uence  of  its  being 
filled  with  rubbish.  The  legend  adds  that 
Josiah,  foreseeing  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  commanded  the  Levites  to  deposit 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  this  vault,  where 
it  was  found  by  some  of  the  workmen  of 
Zerubbabel  at  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  cave  or  vault  was 
deemed  sacred.  The  first  worship  was  in 
cave  temples,  which  were  either  natursJ  or 
formed  by  art  to  resemble  the  excavations 
of  nature.  Of  such  great  extent  was  this 
practise  of  subterranean  worship  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  heathen  temples,  as  well  as  the  naves, 
aisles,  and  chancds  of  churches  subse- 
quently built  for  Christian  worship,  are 
said  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  religious  use 
of  caves. 

From  this,  too,  arose  the  fact^  that  the 
initiation  into  the  ancient  mystenes  was  al- 
most always  performed  in  subterranean 
edifices;  ana  when  the  place  of  initiation,  as 
in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  was  really 
above  ground,  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  give 
to  the  neophyte  the  appearance,  in  its 
approaches  and  its  internal  structure^  of  a 
vault.  As  the  great  doctrine  taught  m  the 
mysteries  was  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead — as  to  die  and  to  be  iniiiaied  were  syn- 
onymous terms — ^it  was  deemed  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  resemblance 
between  a  descent  into  the  grave  and  a 
descent  into  the  place  of  initiation.  "Happy 
is  the  man,"  says  the  Greek  poet  Pindar, 
"who  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth 
having  b^eld  these  mysteries,  for  he  knows 
the  end  as  well  as  the  divine  origin  of  life"; 
and  in  a  like  spirit  Sophocles  exclaims, 
"Thrice  happy  are  they  who  descend  to  the 
shades  below  after  having  beheld  the  sacred 
rites,  for  they  alone  have  life  in  Hades,  while 
all  others  suffer  there  every  kind  of  evil." 

The  vault  was,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
mysteries,  symboic  of  the  grave;  for  in- 
itiation was  symbolic  of  death,  where  alone 
Divine  Truth  is  to  be  found.  The  Masons 
have  adopted  the  same  idea.  Thcry  teach 
that  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  lue;  that 
if  the  first  or  evanescent  temple  of  our  transi- 
tory life  be  on  tJie  surface,  we  must  descend 
into  the  eecrel  vauU  of  death  before  we  can 
find  that  sacred  deposit  of  truth  which  is 
to  adorn  our  second  temple  of  eternal  life. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  an  entrance  through  the 
grave  into  eternal  life  that  we  are  to  view 
the  symbolism  of  the  secret  vault.  like  every 
other  myth  and  allegory  of  Masonry,  the 
historical  relation  may  be  true  or  it  may  be 
false;  it  may  be  foimded  on  fact  or  be  the 
invention  of  imagination;  the  lesson  is  still 
there,  and  the  symbolism  teaches  it  exclusive 
of  the  history. 
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T.  D.  S.  A.  (Veut  Dieu  Saint  Amour.) 
Four  words  suppoeed  to  be  repeated  by  the 
fraters  of  the  Temple  during  certain  pauses 
in  the  ceremonies.  P.  D.  E.  P.  refers  to  the 
motto  "Pro  Deo  et  Patria." 

Teadmr.  Cn^^-)  That  is,  the  second 
Adar.  A  month  intercalated  by  the  Jews 
every  few  years  between  Adar  and  Nisan, 
so  as  to  reconcile  the  computation  by  solar 
and  lunar  time.  It  commences  sometimes 
in  February  and  sometimes  in  March. 

Tedanga.  ("Limb  of  the  Veda/')  A 
collection  of  Sanskrit  works  on  the  grammar, 
lexicography,  chronology,  and  ritual  of  the 
Vedic  text.  They  are  olaer  than  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  are  placed  amons  the  Great 
Shasters,  though  not  amoxig  the  Sruti. 

Tedas*  The  most  ancient  of  the  religious 
writings  of  the  Indian  Aryans,  and  now 
constituting  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Hindus, 
being  to  them  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  Chris- 
tians, or  the  Koran  to  the  Mohammedans. 
The  word  Veda  denotes  in  Sanskrit^  the 
language  in  which  these  books  are  written, 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  comes  from  the 
verb  Veda,  which,  like  the  Greek  Ol5a,  signi- 
fies "I  know."  The  German  wei88  and  the 
English  wit  came  from  the  same  root.  There 
are  four  collections  each  of  which  is  called 
a  Veda,  namely,  tne  Rig-Veda,  the  Yasur- 
Veda,  the  Sama-Veda,  and  tne  Atharva- 
Veda;  but  the  first  only  is  the  real  Veda,  the 
others  being  but  commentaries  on  it,  as  the 
Talmud  is  upon  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Rig- Veda  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  Mantras  or  hymns,  which  are  all  metrical, 
and  the  BrahmaneSf  which  are  in  prose,  and 
consist  of  ritualistic  directions  concerning  the 
employment  of  the  hymns,  and  the  method 
of  sacrifice.  The  other  Veaas  consist  also  of 
hymns  and  prayers;  but  they  are  borrowed, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  lUg-Veda. 

The  Vedas,  then,  are  the  Hmdu  canon  of 
Scripture — ^his  book  of  the  law;  and  to 
the  Hindu  Mason  they  are  his  trestle-board, 
just  as  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian  Mason. 

The  reUgion  of  Uie  Vedas  is  apparently 
an  adoration  of  the  visible  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sun,  the  skv,  the  dawn,  and  the 
fire^  andL  in  general,  the  eternal  powers  of 
light.  The  supreme  divinity  was  the  sky, 
caJled  Vartma,  whence  the  Greeks  got  their 
Ouranaa;  and  next  was  the  sim,  called 
sometimes  SavitoTf  the  progenitor,  and 
sometimes  Miira,  the  loving  one,  whence 
the  Persian  Mithras,  Side  by  side  with 
these   was   Agni,    fire,    whence    the    Latin 

ria,  who  was  the  divinity  coming  most 
ectly  in  approximation  with  man  on 
earth,  and  soanng  upward  as  the  flame  to 
the  heavenly  eods.  But  in  this  nature- 
worship  the  Vedas  frequently  betray  an 
inward  spirit  groping  after  the  infinite  and 
the  eternal,  and  an  anxious  search  for  the 
Divine  name,  which  was  to  be  reverenced 
just  as  the  Hebrew  aspired  after  the  un- 
utterable Tetragrammaton.  Bunsen  (God  in 
History,  b.  iii.,  ch.  7)  calls  this  "the  desire — 
the  yearning  after  ibe  nameless  Deity,  who 


nowhere  manifests  himself  in  the  Indian 
pantheon  of  the  Vedas — ^the  voice  of  humanity 
gropinff  after  God."  One  of  the  meet  sub- 
lime <M  the  Veda  hymns  (Rig-Veda^  b.  x. 
hymn  121)  ends  each  strophe  with  the  sotemn 
question:  "Who  is  the  cpd  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice?''  This  is  the  question 
which  eveiv  religion  asks;  the  search  after 
the  All-Father  is  the  labor  of  all  men  who  are 
seeking  Divine  truth  and  light.  The  Semitic, 
like  the  Aryan  poet  in  the  same  longing  roirit 
for  the  knowledge  of  God,  exclaims,  ''Oh 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him.  that  I 
mi^ht  come  even  to  his  seat.*'  It  is  tne  great 
object  of  all  Masonic  labor,  which  thus  ^ows 
its  true  religious  character  and  design. 

The  Vedas  have  not  exercised  any  direct 
influence  on  the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry. 
But,  as  the  oldest  Aryan  faith,  they  became 
infused  into  the  subsequent  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  race,  and  through  the  Zend- 
Avesta  of  the  Zoroastrians.  the  m3rBterie8  of 
Mithras,  the  doctrines  of  tne  Neo-platonists, 
and  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  mixed  with 
the  Semitic  doctrines  of  the  bible  and  the 
Talmud,  they  have  cropped  out  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Middle  Apes,  and  have 
shown  some  of  their  spirit  m  the  rehgious 
philosophy  and  the  ssnnbolism  of  Speculative 
Masonrv.  To  the  Masonic  scholar,  the 
study  of  the  Vedic  hymns  is  therefore  inter- 
esting, and  not  altogether  fruitless  in  its 
results.  The  writing  of  Bunsen,  of  Muir. 
of  Cox,  and  especially  of  Max  MuUer,  will 
furnish  ample  materials  for  the  study. 

Tehm-gerieht.    See    Westphaiia,    Secret 
Tribunals  of. 

VeUs»  Grand  Masters  of  the*  Three 
officers  in  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rite,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Veils  of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which 
Purpose  they  are  presented  witn  a  sword. 
*he  jewel  of  their  office  is  a  sword  within  a 
triangle,  and  they  bear  each  a  banner,  which  is 
respectively  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Tlie 
title  of  ''Grand  Master"  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer. It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
styled  them  "Masters"  or  "Guardians." 
In  the  English  system,  the  three  Sojourners 
act  in  this  capacity,  which  is  an  absurd  viola- 
tion of  all  the  facts  of  history,  and  completely 
changes  the  ssrmbolism. 

Tells,  Symbolism  of  the.  Neither  the 
construction  nor  the  symbolism  of  the  veils 
in  the  Royal  Arch  tabernacle  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Sinaitic.  In  the  Sinaitic  taber- 
nacle there  were  no  veils  of  separation  be- 
tween the  different  parts,  except  tne  one  white 
one  that  hung  betore  the  most  holy  place. 
The  decorations  of  the  tabernacle  w^e  cur- 
tains, like  modem  tapestry,  interwoven  with 
many  colors;  no  curtain  being  wholly  of  one 
color,  and  not  running  across  the  apartment, 
but  covering  its  sides  and  roof.  The  exterior 
form  of  the  Roval  Arch  tabernacle  was  taken 
from  that  of  Moses,  but  the  interior  decora- 
tion from  a  passage  of  Josephus  not  properly 
understood. 
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Josephus  has  been  gpreatlv  used  by  the  f abri- 
catoTB  of  high  degrees  of  Masonnr,  not  only 
for  their  ideas  of  symboh'sm,  but  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  legends.  In  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  (iii.  14)  it  is  said  that  Solomon 
''made  the  veil  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crim- 
son, and  fine  linen,  and  wrought  cherubims 
thereon."  This  description  evidently  alludes 
to  the  single  veil,  which,  bice  that  of  the  Si- 
naitic  tabernacle,  was  placed  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  holy  of  holies.  It  by  no  means 
resembles  the  four  se]3arate  and  equidistant 
veils  of  the  Masonic  tabernacle. 

But  Josephus  had  said  (Antiq,,  1.  viii..  c. 
iii.,  $  3)  that  the  king  "also  had  veils  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  the  brightest  and 
softest  linen,  with  the  most  curious  flowers 
wrought  upon  them,  which  were  to  be  drawn 
before  these  doors."  To  this  description — 
which  is  a  very  inaccurate  one,  which  refers, 
too,  to  the  interior  of  the  first  Temple,  and 
not  to  the  supposed  tabernacle  subsequently 
erected  near  its  ruins,  and  which,  besicies,  has 
no  Biblical  authority  for  its  support — ^we  must 
trace  the  ideas,  even  as  to  the  order  of  the 
veils,  which  the  inventors  of  the  Masonic  tab- 
ernacle adopted  in  their  construction  of  it. 
That  tabernacle  cannot  be  recognized  as  his- 
torically correct,  but  must  be  considered,  like 
the  three  doors  of  the  Temple  in  the  Svmoolic 
degiteee,  simply  as  a  symboL  But  this  does 
not  at  all  diminish  its  value. 

The  symbolism  of  the  veils  must  be  consid- 
ered in  two  aspects:  first,  in  reference  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  veils  as  a  whole,  and  next, 
as  to  the  symbolism  of  each  veil  separatelv. 

As  a  whole,  the  four  veils,  constituting  four 
divisions  df  tne  tabernacle,  present  obstacles 
to  the  neophyte  in  his  advance  to  the  most 
holy  place  where  the  Grand  Council  sits. 
Now  he  is  seeking  to  advance  to  that  sacred 
spot  that  he  mav  there  receive  his  spiritual 
illumination,  and  be  invested  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Divine  name.  But  Mason- 
ically.  this  Divine  name  is  itself  but  a  svm- 
bol  ci  Truth,  the  object,  as  has  been  often 
said,  of  all  a  Mason's  search  and  labor.  The 
passage  through  Uie  veib  is,  therefore,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  trisJs  and  difiiculties  that  are  en- 
countered and  must  be  overcome  in  the  search 
for  and  the  acquisition  of  Truth. 

This  is  the  general  symbolism;  but  we  lose 
si^t  of  it,  in  a  peat  degree,  when  we  come  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  svmbolism  of  each 
veil  independently  of  the  others,  for  this  prin- 
cipally symbolizes  the  various  virtues  and 
affections  that  should  characterize  the  Mason. 
Yet  the  two  symbolisms  are  reaUy  connected, 
for  the  virtues  svmbolized  are  those  which 
should  distinguish  everyone  engaged  in  the 
Divine  search. 

The  symbolism^  according  to  the  ^srstem 
adopted  in  the  American  Rite^  refers  to  the 
colors  of  the  veils  and  to  the  miraculous  signs 
of  Moees,  which  are  described  in  Exodus  as 
having  been  shown  bv  him  to  prove  his  mission 
B8  the  messenger  of  /ehovah. 

Blue  is  a  symbol  of  universal  friendship  and 
benevolence.    It  is  the  impropriate  color  of 


the  Symbolic  de^^rees,  the  possession  of  which 
is  the  first  step  m  the  progress  of  the  search 
for  truth  to  be  now  instituted.  The  Mosaic 
sign  of  the  serpent  was  the  symbol  among  the 
ancients  of  resurrection  to  life,  because  the 
serpent,  by  casting  his  skin,  is  supposed  con- 
tinuallv  to  renew  his  vouth.  It  is  the  symbol 
here  of  the  loss  and  the  recovery  of  the  Word. 

Purple  is  a  ssrmbol  here  of  umon,  and  refers 
to  the  intimate  connection  of  Ancient  Craft 
and  Royal  Arch  Masonry.  Hence  it  is  the 
appropriate  color  of  the  intermediate  degrees, 
which  must  be  passed  through  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  search.  The  Mosaic  sign  refers 
to  the  restoration  of  the  leprous  hand  to  health. 
Here  again,  in  this  representation  of  a  dis- 
eased limb  restored  to  health,  we  have  a  repe- 
tition of  the  allusion  to  the  loss  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Word;  the  Word  itself  being  but  a 
symbol  of  Divine  truth,  the  search  for  which 
constitutes  the  whole  science  of  Freemasonry, 
and  the  symbolism  of  which  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  initiation  from  tne  first  to  the 
last  d^ree. 

Scarlet  is  a  symbol  of  fervency  and  zeal, 
and  is  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Arch  Degree 
because  it  is  by  these  qualities  that  the  neo- 
phyte, now  so  far  advanced  in  his  progress, 
must  expect  to  be  successful  in  his  search. 
The  Mosaic  sign  of  changing  water  into  blood 
bears  the  same  83rmbolic  reference  to  a  change 
for  the  better — ^from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state 
— from  the  elemental  water  in  whidn  there  is 
no  life  to  the  blood  which  is  the  life  itself — 
from  darkness  to  light.  The  progress  is  still 
onward  to  the  recovery  of  that  which  had 
been  lost,  but  which  is  yet  to  be  found. 

White  is  a  symbol  of  purity ,  and  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  remind  the  neophyte,  who  is 
now  almost  at  the  close  of  his  search)  that  it 
is  only  bv  purity  of  life  that  he  can  expect  to 
be  found  worthy  of  the  reception  of  Divine 
truth.  "Blessed,"  says  the  Great  Teacher, 
"are  thepure  in  heart,  for  th^  shall  see 
God."  The  Mosaic  signs  now  cease,  for 
th^  have  taught  their  lesson;  and  the  as- 
purant  is  invested  with  the  Signet  of  Truth, 
to  assure  him  that,  having  endured  all  trials 
and  overcome  all  obstacles,  he  is  at  length  en- 
titled to  receive  the  reward  for  which  ne  has 
been  seeldng;  for  the  Signet  of  Zenibbabel  is 
a  royal  signet,  which  confers  power  and  au- 
Uionty  on  him  who  possesses  it. 

And  so  we  now  see  that  the  Symbolism  of 
the  Veils,  however  viewed,  whether  collec- 
tively or  separately,  represents  the  laborious, 
but  at  last  successful,  search  for  Divine  truth. 

Tenermble.  Th  e  title  of  a  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter in  a  French  Lodge. 

Tenomble  Grand  Master  of  aD  Sym- 
bolic Lodges.  The  Twentieth  Decree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  (See 
Grand  Master  of  all  Symbolic  lAxiges.)  The 
DicHnnnaire  Ma^ormique  says  that  th  is  degree 
was  formerly  conferred  on  those  brethren  in 
France  who,  in  receiving  it,  obtained  the  right 
to  organize  Lodges,  ana  to  act  as  Masters  or 
Venerables  for  life,  an  abuse  that  was  sub- 
sequentJy  abolished  by  the  Grand  Orient- 
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Ragon  and  Vassal  both  make  the  same  state- 
ment. It  may  be  true,  but  they  furnish  no 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Tenerable,  P^eet.  {Venerable  Parfait.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Viany. 

Tenemela.  Freemasonry  first  penetrated 
into  Venezuela  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  a  Lodge  was  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Spain.  Several  other  Lodges 
were  subsequently  established  by  the  same 
authority.  In  1^5,  Cemeau,  the  head  of  the 
irr^^ular  Supreme  Council  at  New  York,  es- 
tablished in  Caracas  a  Grand  Lodge  and  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  1827, 
the  Liberator,  Simon  BoUvar,  having  by  his 
decree  prohibited  all  secret  societies,  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodges,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Porto  Cabello.  suspended  their  labors.  In 
1830.  Venezuela  having  become  independent 
by  the  division  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
several  brethren  obtained  from  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  extinct  Grand  Ixxlge,  in  their 
capacity  as  Sovereign  Inspectors-General  of 
the  Thirty-third  Decree,  a  temporary  Dispen- 
sation to  hold  a  Lodge  for  one  year,  m  the  ex- 
pectation ih&t  they  would,  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  Charter 
from  some  foreign  Grand  Lodge.  But  their 
cdSforts,  in  oonseouence  of  irre^ilarities,  were 
unsuccessful,  ana  the  Lodge  was  suspended. 
For  eight  years.  Freemasonry  in  Venezuela 
was  in  a  dormant  condition.  But  in  1838  the 
Masonic  spirit  was  revived,  the  Lodge  just  re- 
ferred to  renewed  its  labors,  the  old  Lodges 
were  resuscitated,  and  the  National  Grand 
Lodse  of  Venezuela  was  constituted,  whether 
regiuarly  or  not,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time, 
with  the  insufficient  light  before  us.  to  deter- 
mine. It  was,  howev^  recognized  by  several 
foreign  bodies.  The  Grand  Lodee  thus  es- 
tablished, issued  Charters  to  all  the  old 
Lodges,  and  erected  new  ones.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Inspectors^General,  it  estab- 
lished a  supreme  legislative  body,  under  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Orient,  ana  also  con- 
stituted a  Grand  Lodge,  which  continued  to 
exist,  with  only  a  few  changes,  made  in  1852, 
until  the  present  Grand  Loage  and  Supreme 
Council  were  established,  January  12,  1865. 
There  are  at  present  in  Venezuda  a  Grand 
Lodge,  which  now  has  thirty-five  Lodges 
imder  its  obedience,and  a  Supreme  CounclTof 
the  Scottish  Rite. 

Vengeance.  A  word  used  in  the  high  de- 
grees. Barruel,  Robison,  and  the  other  de- 
tractors of  Freemasonry,  have  soujght  to  find 
in  this  word  a  proof  of  the  vindictive  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution.  ''  In  the  degree  of  Ka- 
dosh,"  sajrs  Barruel  {Memoirett,  ii.,  310),  "the 
assassin  of  Adoniram  becomes  the  king,  who 
must  be  slain  to  avenge  the  Grand  Master 
Molay  and  the  Order  of  Masons,  who  are  the 
successors  of  the  Templars.' ' 

No  calumny  was  ever  fabricated  with  so 
little  pretension  to  truth  for  its  foundation. 
The  reference  is  altogether  historical;  it  is 
the  record  of  the  punishment  which  followed 
a  crime,  not  an  incentive  to  revenge. 

The  word  nekam  is  used  in  Masonry  in  pre- 


oisdy  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  employed 
by  uie  prophet  Jeremiah  (50.  15)  when  he 
speaks  of  nikemat  Jehovah,  "the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord" — the  punishment  which   God 
will  inflict  on  evil-doers.    The  word  Is  used 
syiidx>licaUy  to  express  the  universally  reo- 
ognized  doctrine  that  crime  will  inevitab^ 
be  followed  by  its  p^ial  consequences.     It  is 
the  dogma  of  all  true  religions;  for  if  virtue 
and  vice  entailed  the  same  result,  there  would 
be  no  incentive  to  the  one  and  no  restraint 
from  the  other. 

TMi:er.  An  officer  in  a  Council  of  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  whose  duties  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  Senior  Deacon  in  a  Sjrmbolio 
Lodge. 

Veritas*  Sigm'fying  "truth,"  a  significant 
word  in  Templar  Masonry.     (See  Truth,) 

Yermoiit*  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1781,  in  which 
year  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
eranted  a  Charter  for  tne  establishment  of  a 
Lodge  at  Cornish.  This  town  having  soon 
afterward  been  claimed  by  New  Hampshire, 
the  Lodge  removed  to  Windsor,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  In  1785,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  chartered  another 
Lodge  at  the  town  of  Manchest^.  A  Grand 
Lodge  was  organised  October  13.  1794,  at 
Manchester,  by  a  convention  of  the  nve  Lodges 
then  existing  in  the  State. 

In  no  State  of  tiie  Union  did  the  anti- 
Masonic  party,  as  a  political  power,  exercise 
so  much  influence  as  it  did  in  Vermont.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was,  under  the  pressure  of  perse- 
cution, compelled  to  suspend  its  labors  in 
1833.  All  the  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction 
surrendered  their  Charters,  and  Masonry  for 
fifteen  years  had  no  active  existence  in  that 
State.  The  Grand  Lodge,  however,  did  not 
dissolve,  but  continued  its  legal  life  by  regu- 
lar^ although  private,  communications  of  the 
officers,  and  by  adjournments,  imtil  the  year 
1846,  when  it  resumed  vigor,  6ro.  Nathan  B. 
Haswell,  who  was  the  Grand  Master  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension,  having  taken  the  chair 
at  the  resumea  communication  in  January, 
1846.  The  regularity  of  this  resumption,  al- 
thou^  at  first  denied  by  the  Grand  Lodffe  of 
New  X  ork,  was  generally  admitted  by  all  the 
Grand  Lodges  m  the  United  States,  with  a 
welcome  to  which  the  devotion  and  steady 
perseverance  of  the  Masons  of  Vermont  had 
justly  entitled  them. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organised  Decem- 
ber 20,  1804,  Jonathan  Wells  being  elected 
first  Grand  High  Priest.  It  shared  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Grand  Lodge  during  the  period 
of  persecution,  but  was  reorganiiied  Jmv  18, 
1849.  under  a  commission  mm  Joseph  E. 
Stapleton,  Deputy  General  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  organised  August  19,  1854,  by  a 
Convention  of  four  Councils  held  at  Vergennes. 
and  Nathan  B.  Haswell  was  elected  Grand 
Master. 

The  Grand  Encampment  (now  the  Grand 
Commandery)  was  originally  organised  in 
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I82S.  It  Bubeequently  became  dormant. 
In  1850,  the  Gr&nd  Elncampment  was  revived: 
but  it  appearing  that  the  revival  was  attended 

Sirr^laritiee,  and  in  violation  of  the  Grand 
nstitution  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  dissolved  the 
body,  and  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  William 
H.  Ellis,  having,  m  December^  1850,  iasued  a 
commission  to  three  subordinate  Encamp- 
ments to  organize  a  Grand  Encampment,  that 
body  was  formed  January  14,  1852, 

Tmihes,  J.  F.  A  French  litterateur  and 
Masonic  writer,  who  was  in  1821  the  Vener- 
able of  the  Lodge  la  Parfaite  Humaniti^  at 
Montpellier.  He  wrote  an  Essat  sur  V  Hia- 
toire  de  la  Frawxh-Maioimerie,  dejntU  ton 
ilaHUaement  iusifA  nosjoura,  Poria,  1813;  and 
Le  Parfait  Ma^on  mi  Btpertoire  eompkt  de  la 
Moionnerie  Sgmbolique.  This  work  was  pub- 
Eshed  at  MontpeUier,  in  1820,  in  six  numbers, 
of  which  the  sixth  was  republished  the  next 

fear,  with  the  title  of  A'poloqie  det  Moqoju. 
t  contained  a  calm  and  rational  refutation 
of  several  works  which  had  been  written 
against  Freemasonry.  Vemhee  became  an 
active  disciple  of  tKe  Rite  of  Mizraim,  and 
published  in  1822.  at  Paris,  a  defense  of  it  and 
an  examination  oi  the  raiious  Rites  then  prac- 
tised in  France. 

V«rtot  d'Aabceiir,  Sen^Aabert  dc. 
The  Abb£  Vertot  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de 
Bennelot,  in  Normandy,  in  1665.  In  1715  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  ap- 
pointed him  the  historiographer  of  that  Order, 
and  provided  him  with  the  Commondery  of 
Santenay.  Vertot  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  by  writing  his  well-known  work  en- 
titled Hittory  of  the  Knighls  Hospitaiers  of 
St.  John  of  Jenaalem.  afterwards  Knighit  ^ 
Rhodes,  and  now  Knighls  of  Maiia,  which  was 

fublishod  at  Paris,  in  1726,  in  four  volumes. 
t  has  since  passed  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  been  traoelated  into  many  lan- 
guages. Of  this  work,  to  which  the  AbbA 
principally  owes  his  fame,  although  he  was  also 
the  author  of  many  otner  historiee,  French 
critics  complain  that  the  style  is  languishing, 
and  less  pure  and  natural  than  that  of  bis 
other  writinj^.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has 
been  the  basis  of  almost  all  subsequent  his- 
tories of  the  Order,  the  judgment  of  the  lil^ 
erary  world  is,  that  it  needs  exactitude  in  manv 
of  its  details,  and  is  too  mucti 
influenced  by  the  peiaonal  prej- 
udices of  the  author.  TheAbM 
Vertot  died  in  1735. 

Vedcft  Pkds.  The  fish 
among  primitive  Christians  a 
BvmbS  of  Jeeus.  (See  Fish.) 
The  vesica  piacis,  dgnifying  liter- 
ally the  air-bladder  of  a  fish,  but, 
OS  some  suppose,  being  the  rough 
outline  of  a  fish,  was  adopted  as 
an  abbreviated  form  of  that  sym- 
bol. In  some  old  manuscripta  it 
is  used  as  a  repreeentation  of  the 
lateral  wound  of  our  Lord.  As 
&  symbol,  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
church  decoration  by  the  Freemasons  of  the 
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Middle  Agfa.  The  seals  of  all  coDeges,  ab- 
beyB,  and  other  reUgious  communities,  as  wf^ 
as  of  eccleeJOBtical  persons,  were  invariably 
made  of  this  shape.  Hence,  in  reference  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  Institution,  it 
has  been  suggeeted  that  the  seals  of  Masonic 
Lodges  should  also  have  that  form,  instead  of 
the  circular  one  now  used. 

Teasels  oT  Gold  «nd  SilTer,  for  the  service 
of  the  First  Temple,  were  almost  numberless, 
aoordiug  to  Josephus;  thus: 

Gold.  Silver. 

Vessels  of  gold  ....  20,000  40,000 
Candlesticks    ....       4,000        8,000 

Wine  cups        ....     80,000      

Goblets 10,000       20,000 

Measures 20,000       40,000 

Dishes 80,000     160,000 

Censers 20,000       50,000 

234,000  318,000 

Vestments  for  the  prieeta     .     .     .  21,000 

Musical  instruments 600,000 

Stoles  of  silver  for  the  Levites  .     .  200,000 

The  vessels  and  vestments  were  always  pro- 
tected by  a  hierophylax  or  guardian. 

Tet«nng.  Associations  of  Masons  "who, 
as  such,  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 


number  of  these  societies  exist  in  the  Unit«d 
States,  their  objects  beine  largely  of  a  sod^ 
nature,  to  set  an  example  to  the  younger 
Masons,  and  to  keep  a  watcitful  eve  on  the 
comfort  of  thoee  wnoee  years  are  Deooming 
numbered.  The  owembliea  are  stated  or 
casual,  but  in  all  cases  annual  for  a  Table 
Lodge.  These  associations  perpetuate  friend- 
ship, cultivate  the  social  virtues,  and  collate 
and  preserve  the  history  and  biography  of 
their  memberH. 

Vexmnm  BdlL     A  war-S^.     In  claancal 
Latin,  VexiUwn  meant  a  flag  consisting  of  a 

Siece  of  cloth  fixed  on  a 
-ame   or  croes-tree,  as 
contradistinguished  from 
a  tiqnum,  or  standard, 
which  was  simply  a  pole 
with    the   image  of   an 
eagle,    horse,    or    some 
other  device  on  the  top. 
t«nded  relics  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple 
one  called  "le  drapeau  de  ^erre,  eu  laine 
blanche,  k   quatre   raies  noires";   i.  e.,  the 
standard  of  war,  of  white  linen,  with  four 
black  rays;  and  in  the  statutes 
of  the  Order,  the  Vexillum  BelK 
is  described  as  being  "  albo  nigro- 
que  palatum,"  or  pales  of  white 
and  black,  which  is  the  some 
thing  couched  in  the  technical 
language  of  heraldry.     This  is 
incorrect.     The  only  wai^flag  of 
the    andent    Knights   Templar 
was   the    Beauseant.      Addison, 
on  the  title-page  of  his  Temple  Church,  a 
what  he  caUs     the  wai^banner  of  the  O 
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of  the  Temple/'  and  which  is,  as  In  the  mar- 

fin,  the  Beauseanti  bearing  in  the  center  the 
lood-red  Templar  cross.  Some  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Templars,  those  of  Scotland,  for  ex- 
ample, have  both  a  Beauoenifer  or  Beauseant 
bearer,  and  a  bearer  of  the  Vexillum  Belli. 
The  difference  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
Beauseant  is  the  plain  white  and  black  flag, 
and  the  Venllum  Belli  is  the  same  flag  chargea 
with  the  red  cross. 

yiany,  Auguste  de.  A  Masonic  writer  of 
Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  founders  there  of  the 
Philosopnic  Scottish  Rite.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  discourses,  dissertations,  and  di- 
dactic essays  on  Masonic  subjects.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  the  collector  of  a 
large  nimiber  of  manuscript  degrees  and  ca- 
hiers  or  rituals,  several  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  tins  work. 

TIeeroy  Euseblus.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
ond officer  in  the  Conclave  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  Rome  and  Constantine. 

Tl^e-Brtty  Rite  of.  In  1748,  the  year 
after  the  alleged  creation  of  the  Chapter  of 
Arras  by  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, a  new  Rite,  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the 
Stuurts,  was  established  at  Toulouse  by,  as  it 
is  said.  Sir  Samuel  Lockhart,  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  Prince.  It  was  called  the  Rite 
of  Vielle-Bru,  or  Faithful  Scottish  Masons. 
It  consisted  of  nine  demes,  divided  into  three 
chapters  as  follows:  First  Chapter,  1,  2,  3. 
The  Symbolic  degrees;  4.  ScKiret  Master. 
Second  Chapter,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Four  ilu  degrees, 
based  on  the  Templar  system.  Third  Cha^^, 
9.  Scientific  Masonry.  The  head  of  the  Kite 
was  a  Council  of  Menatzchim.  In  1804  the 
Rite  was  refused  a  recognition  by  the  Gi*and 
Orient  of  France,  because  it  presented  no 
moral  or  scientific  object,  and  because  the 
Charter  which  it  ckumed  to  have  from  Prince 
Charles  Edwaixl  was  not  proved  to  be  authen- 
tic. It  continued  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
France  until  the  year  1812,  when,  being  again 
rejected  by  the  Grand  Orient,  it  fell  into  decay. 

Yillars,  Abb^  Montfaucoii  de.  He  was 
bom  in  Languedoc  in  1653.  and  was  shot  by 
one  of  his  remtives,  on  the  mgh  road  between 
Lyons  and  Paris,  in  1675.  The  Abb6  Villars 
is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  The  Count  de 
Gabcdia,  or  Conversations  on  the  Secret  Sciences, 
published  in  2  vols.,  at  Paris,  in  1670.  In  this 
work  the  author's  aesi^  was,  under  the  form 
of  a  romance,  to  unveil  some  of  the  Kabba- 
listic  mysteries  of  Rosicrucianism.  It  has 
pa£»ed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  as  well  as  into  other 
languages. 

Ylncere  aut  Mori.  French,  Faincre  ou 
Mourir,  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  motto  of 
the  degree  of  Perfect  Elect  Mason,  the  first 
of  the  ilus  according  to  the  Clermont  or  Tem- 
plar system  of  Masonry. 

yinton,  David.  A  distinguished  lecturer 
on  Masonry,  and  teacher  of  tne  ritual  in  tbe 
first  Quarter  of  the  present  centunr.  His  field 
of  labors  was  pnncipally  confined  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  he  taught  his  system  for 
some  time  with  great  success  in  North  and 


South  Carolina.  There  were,  however,  stahifl 
upon  his  character,  and  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  former 
State.  He  died  at  Shakertown,  Kentucky,  in 
July,  1833.  Vinton  published  at  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1816,  a  volume,  containing 
Selections  of  Masonic,  Sentimental,  and  Hu- 
morous son£s,  under  the  title  of  The  Masonic 
Minstrel,  Of  this  rather  trifling  work  no  less 
than  twelve  thousand  copies  were  sold  by  sub- 
scription. To  Vinton's  poetic  genius  we  are 
indebted  for  that  beautiful  di^  commenc- 
ing^ ''Solemn  strikes  the  funeral  chime," 
wmch  has  now  become  in  almost  all  the  Lodges 
of  the  United  States  a  part  of  the  ritualistic 
ceremonies  of  the  Third  JDegree,  and  has  been 
sung  over  the  ^ves  of  thousands  of  departed 
brethren.  This  contribution  should  preserve 
the  memory  of  Vinton  among  the  Craft,  and 
in  some  measure  atone  for  his  faults,  whatever 
th^  mav  have  been. 

Ylolei*  This  is  not  a  Masonic  color,  except 
in  some  of  the  high  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  Where  it  is  a  symbol  of  mourning,  and 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  decorations  of  a 
Sorrow  Lodge.  Portal  (Coleurs  Symboliques^ 
p.  236)  says  that  this  color  was  adopted 
for  mourning  by  persons  of  high  rank.  And 
Campini  {Vetera  Monumenta)  states  that 
violet  was  the  mark  of  nief,  especially  among 
kin^  and  cardinals.  In  Christian  art,  the 
Savior  is  clothed  in  a  purple  robe  during 
his  passion;  and  it  is  the  color  appropriated, 
sajrs  Court  de  Gebelin  (Monde  ©rim.,  viiL, 
201),  to  martyrs,  because,  like  tneir  Divine 
Master,  they  undereo  the  punishment  of  the 
passion.  Prevost  (Hist,  des  Voyaqes,  vi.,  152) 
says  that  in  China  violet  is  the  oobr  of 
mourning.  Amonc  that  people  blue  is 
appropriated  to  the  dead  and  red  to  the 
livmg,  because  with  them  red  represents  the 
vital  heat,  and  blue,  inunortality;  and  hence, 
sa3rs  Portal,  violet,  which  is  made  by  an 
equal  admixture  of  blue  and  red.  is  a  symbol 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  lite.  Such  an 
idea  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  use  of 
violet  in  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry  as  a 
symbol  of  mourning.  It  would  be  equally 
appropriate  in  the  primary  degrees,  for 
everjrwhere  in  Masomy  we  are  taugnt  to 
mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
Our  grief  for  the  dead  is  that  of  those  \nio 
believe  in  the  immortal  life.  The  red  sym- 
bol of  life  is  tinged  with  the  blue  of  immor- 
tality, and  thus  we  would  wear  the  violet 
as  our  mourning  to  declare  our  trust  in  the 
resurrection. 

Virginia*  There  is  much  obscuritjr  about 
the  early  history  of  Freemasonry  in  this 
State.  The  first  chartered  Lodge  appears 
to  have  been  the  "St.  John's  Lodf;e^'  at 
Norfolk,  which  received  its  Warrant  m  1741 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  December 
22,  1753.  the  "Royal  Exchange  Lodge" 
at  Norfolk  was  chartered  by  the  AthoU  or 
Ancient  York  Lodge.  But  between  1741 
and  175S  the  Lodge  of  Fredericksburg  had 
sprung  into  existence,  for  its  records  show 
that  General  Washington  was  there  initiated 
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November  4,  1752.  This  Lodge  was  char- 
tered by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
on  July  21,  1758,  but  had  been  acting  under 
Dispensation  for  several  years  before.  In 
1777  there  were  ten  Lodges  in  Virginia, 
namely,  two  at  Norfolk  and  one  at  each  oi 
the  following  places:  Port  Royal,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Hampton,  Williamsburg,  Glouces- 
ter, Cabm  Point,  Petersburg  and  York- 
town.  On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year, 
deputies  from  five  of  these  Lodges  met  in 
convention  at  Williamsburg,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  Grand  Master  for  Virginia.'' 
So  says  the  record  as  contained  in  Dove's 
TeztrBook.  The  convention,  however,  ad- 
journed to  June  23d,  after  stating  its  reasons 
for  the  election  of  such  an  officer.  On  that 
day  it  met,  but  again  adjourned.  Finally, 
it  met  on  October  13,  1778.  The  record 
calls  it  "a  Convention  of  the  Craft";  but  it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Lodge,  and  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  Williamsburg  Lodge  pre- 
sided. Onlv  four  Lodges  were  represented, 
namely.  Williamsburg,  Blandford,  Botetourt, 
and  Caoin  Point.  The  modem  forms  of  Ma- 
sonic conventions  are  not  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention.  Nothing  is 
said  m  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge, 
but  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitutions  of 
Masonry  that  all  the  regular  chartered 
Lodges  within  this  State  should  be  subject 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  said  State. 

Accordingly,  John  Blair,  Past  Master  of 
the  Williamsburg  Lodge,  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  was  installed,  by  the  Master  of  Will- 
iamsburg Lodge,  as  "Grand  Master  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia." All  this  was  done,  if  we  may  trust 
the  record,  in  Williamsburg  Lodge,  the 
Master  thereof  presiding,  who  afterward 
closed  the  Lodge  without  any  reference  to 
the  organization  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  We 
may,  however,  imply  that  such  a  body  was 
then  formed,  for  Dove — ^without,  however, 
giving  any  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  interval,  when  there  might  or  might  not 
have  been  quarterly  or  annual  communica- 
tions— says  that  a  Grand  Lodee  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Richmond^  October  4,  1784. 
when  Grand  Master  Blau*  having  resigned 
the  chair,  James  Mercer  was  elected  Grand 
Master.  Dove  dates  the  organization  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  October  13,  1778. 

Royal  krch.  Masonry  was  introduced 
into  Virginia,  it  is  said,  by  Joseph  Myers, 
who  was  acting  under  his  authority  as  a 
Deputy  Inspector  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The 
Grand  Chapter  was  organized  at  Norfolk, 
May  1,  1808.  It  has  never  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.^ 

The  Cryptic  degrees  are  conferred  in 
Virginia  in  the  Chapters  preparatory  to  the 
Royal  Arch.  There  are  therefore  no  Councils 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  the  State. 

The  register,  or  roll  published  in  the  PrO' 
teedings  of  the  Grand  EncampmerU  of  the 


United  States  for  1871  (p.  27),  states  that 
the   Grand   Commandery   of   Virginia   was 
organized  November  27,    1823.    But  from 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Grand 
Encampment,    made   September    17,    1847, 
we  learn  the  following  facts.    In  1824  there 
existed  three  subordmate  Encampments  in 
Virginia,  which  about  the  year  1^6  formed 
a  Grand  Encampment,  that  was  rq)retfented 
that  year  in  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment.   It  is  supposed  that  this  body  ceased 
to  exist  soon  after  its  organization,  and  a 
Charter  was  granted,  by  the  General  Grand 
Encampment,  for  an  &campment  to  meet 
at  Wheeling.    On  December  11,  1845,  dele- 
gates from  various  Encampments  in   Vir- 
ginia met  at  Richmond  and  organized  a  new 
Grand  Encampment  which  they  declared  to 
be  independent  of  the  General  Grand  En- 
campment.   At   the   session   of   the   latter 
body  in  1847,  it  declared  this  new  Grand 
Encampment  to  be   "irregular  and  unau- 
thorized," and  it  refused  to  recognize  it  or 
its    subordinates.    Wheeling    Encampment, 
however,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  lawful 
body,  as  it  had  not  given  its  adhesion  to  the 
irregular    Grand    Encampment.    In    Janu- 
ary^ 1851,  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Vir- 
ginia receded  from  its  position  of  independ- 
ence, and  was  recognized  by  the  General 
Grand  Encampment  as  one  of  its  constituents. 
It  so  remained  until  1861,  when  the  Grand 
Commandery    (the    title    which    had   been 
adopted  in  1859)  seceded  from  the  Grand 
Encampment  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War. 
It,  however,  returned  to  its  allegiance  in  1865, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  a  regular  portion 
of  the  Templar  Order  of  the  United  States. 
Tlrrln,  tVeeptng.    See  Weeping  Virgin, 
"Vlrtute  et  SUentto'*  and  ^'Gloria  in 
Fixcelsis  Deo  **  are  significant  mottoes  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 
Vishnu.    See  Puranae, 
Visible  Masonry.    In  a  circular  published 
March  18.  1775,  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  reterence  is  made  to  two  divisions  of 
the  Order,  namely.  Visible  and  Invisible  Ma^ 
sonry.    Did  we  not  know  something  of  the 
Masonic  contentions  then  existing  in  France 
between  the  Lodges  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity, we  should  hardly  comprehend  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveved  by  these  words.    By 
"Invisible  Masonry''  they  denoted  that  body 
of  intelligent  and  virtuous  Masons  who^  irre- 
spective of  any  connection  with  dogmatic  au- 
thorities, constituted  "a  Mjrsterious  and  In* 
visible  Society  of  the  True  Sons  of  Light,'* 
who,  scattered  over  the  two  hemispheres,  went 
enf^iged^  with  one  heart  and  soul,  in  doing 
ever^hing  for  the  glory  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect and  t^  e  good  of  their  fellow-men.    By 
"Visible  Masonry"  they  meant  the  congre- 
gation of  Masons  into  Lodges,  which  were 
often  affect^  by  the  contagious  vices  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.    The  former  is  per- 
fect; the  latter  continually  needs  purification. 
The  words  were  originally  invented  to  effect 
a  particular  purpose,  and  to  bring  the  recu- 
sant Lodges  of  France  into  their  obedience. 
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But  th^  m^pht  be  advantageously  preserved, 
in  the  technical  language  of  Masoniy,  for  a 
more  general  and  permanent  object.  Invis- 
ible Masonry  would  then  indicate  the  ab- 
stract spirit  of  Masonry  as  it  has  always  ex- 
isted, while  Visible  Masonry  would  refer  to 
the  concrete  form  which  it  assumes  in  Lodge 
and  Chapter  organizations,  and  in  different 
Rites  ana  systems.  The  latter  would  be  like 
the  material  church,  or  church  militant:  the 
former  like  the  spiritual  church,  or  church  tri- 
umphant. Such  terms  might  be  found  con- 
venient to  Masonic  scholars  and  writers. 

Ylsltatioiiy  Grand.  The  visit  of  a  Grand 
Master,  accompanied  by  his  Grand  Officers,  to 
a  subordinate  Ixxige,  to  inspect  its  condition, 
is  called  a  Grand  VisUcUian,  There  is  no  allu- 
sion to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  Consti- 
tutions, because  there  was  no  organization  of 
the  Order  before  the  eighteenth  century  that 
made  such  an  inspection  necessary.  But  im- 
mediately after  the  revival  in  1717,  it  was 
foimd  expedient,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  Lodges  in  London,  to  provide  for  some  form 
of  visitation  and  inspection.  So,  in  the  very 
first  of  the  Thirty-nme  General  Regulations, 
adopted  in  1721,  it  is  declared  that  **  the  Giand 
Master  or  his  Deputy  hath  authority  and  right 
not  only  to  be  present  in  any  true  Lod^e,  out 
also  to  preside  wherever  he  is,  with  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge  on  his  left  hand,  and  to  order  his 
Grand  Wardens  to  attend  him,  who  are  not  to 
act  in  any  particular  Lodges  as  Wardens,  but 
in  his  presence  and  at  his  conunand;  because 
there  the  Grand  Master  may  command  the 
Wardens  of  that  Lodee,  or  any  other  brethren 
he  pleased,  to  attend  and  act  as  his  Wardens 
pro  tempore,*'     {ConsiUtUionSf  1723,  p.  68.) 

In  compliance  with  this  old  regulation, 
whenever  the  Grand  Master,  accompanied  by 
his  Wardens  and  other  officers,  visits  a  Lodge 
in  his  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing its  condition,  the  Master  and  officers  of  the 
Lodge  thus  visited  surrender  their  seats  to  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  Grand  Officers. 

Grand  Vbitations  are  among  the  oldest 
usa^  of  Freemasonry  since  the  revival 
penod.  In  America  they  are  not  now  so  fre- 
quently practised,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive territory  over  which  the  Lodges  are 
scattered,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  at 
one  point  all  the  Grand  Officers,  many  of 
whom  generally  reside  at  great  distances  apart. 
Still,  where  it  can  be  done,  the  practise  of 
Grand  Visitations  should  never  be  neglected. 

The  power  of  visitation  for  inspection  is 
confined  to  the  Grand  and  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  The  Grand  Wardens  possess  no 
such  prerogative.  The  Master  must  alwa}rs 
tender  the  gavel  and  the  chair  to  the  Grand  or 
Deputv  Grand  Mast^  when  either  of  them  in- 
formallv  visits  a  Lodge;  for  the  Grand  Master 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  have  the  right 
to  preside  in  all  Lodges  where  they  may  be 
present.  But  this  privilege  does  not  extend 
to  the  Grand  Wardens. 

Visiting  Brethren.  Every  brother  from 
abroad,  or  from  anv  other  Lodge,  when  he 
visits  a  Lodge,  must  be  received  with  welcome 


and  treated  with  hospitality.  He  must  be 
clothed,  that  is  to  say,  furnished  with  an 
apron,  and,  if  the  Lodge  uses  them  (as  every 
Lodge  should),  with  gloves,  and,  if  a  Past 
Master,  with  tne  jewel  of  his  rank.  He  must 
be  directed  to  a  seat,  and  the  utmost  courtesy 
extended  to  him.  If  of  distinguished  rank  in 
the  Order,  the  honors  due  to  that  rank  must  be 
paid  to  him. 

TioB  hospitable  and  courteous  spirit  is  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Craft, 
and  is  inculcated  in  all  the  Old  Constitutions. 
Thus,  in  the  Lansdowne  M8.,  it  is  directed 
"that  every  Mason  receive  or  cherish  strange 
Fellows  when  they  come  over  the  Countrey, 
and  sett  them  on  worke,  if  they  wiU  worke,  as 
the  manner  is:  (that  is  to  say),  if  the  Mason 
have  any  moulde  stone  in  his  place  on  worke; 
and  if  he  have  none,  the  Mason  shall  refresh 
him  with  money  unto  the  next  Lodge."  A 
similar  regulation  is  found  in  all  the  other 
manuscripts  of  the  Operative  Masons;  and 
from  them  the  usage  nas  descended  to  their 
speculative  successors. 

At  all  Lodge  banquets  it  is  of  oblif^tion 
that  a  toast  snail  be  drunk  "to  the  visiting 
brethren."  To  neglect  this  would  be  a  great 
breach  of  decorum. 

TIsIt,  Right  of.  Every  affiliated  Mason 
in  good  standing  has  a  right  to  visit  an^r  other 
Lodge^  wherever  it  may  be,  as  often  as  it  ma^ 
suit  his  pleasure  or  convenience;  and  this  is 
called,  in  Masonic  law,  'Hhe  right  of  visit." 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Masonic 
privi1e£[es,  because  it  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  identity  of  the  Masonic  Listitution  as 
one  universal  family,  and  is  the  exponent  of 
that  well-known  maxim  that  "in  every  clime  a 
Mason  may  find  a  home,  and  in  every  land 
a  brother.''  It  has  been  so  long  and  so 
universally  admitted,  that  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  rank  it  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
Order. 

The  admitted  doctrine  on  this  subject  is, 
that  the  right  of  visit  is  one  of  the  positive 
rights  of  every  Mason,  because  Lodges  are 
justly  considered  as  only  divisions  for  con* 
venience  of  the  universal  Masonic  family. 
The  ri^t  may^  of  course,  be  lost,  or  for- 
feited on  special  occasions,  by  various  cir- 
cumstances; but  any  Master  who  shall  re- 
fuse admission  to  a  Mason  in  good  standing, 
who  knocks  at  the  door  of  his  Ixx^e,  is 
expected  to  furnish  some  good  and  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  his  thus  violating  a  Masonic 
rient.  If  the  admission  of  the  applicant, 
whether  a  member  or  visitor,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  attended  with  injurious  conse- 
miences,  such,  for  instance,  as  impairing 
tne  harmony  of  the  Lodge,  a  Master  would 
then^  I  presume,  be  justified  in  refusing 
admission.  But  without  the  existence  <h 
some  such  good  reason.  Masonic  iurists 
have  always  decided  that  the  right  of  visi- 
tation is  absolute  and  positive,  and  inures 
to  every  Mason  in  his  travels  throu^out 
the  world.  See  this  subject  discussed  m  its 
fullest  extent  in  the  author's  Text  Book  ct 
Mawnic  Jurisprudence^  pp.  203-216. 
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Tltnu  The  representative  deity  of  dark- 
ness in  Vedio  mythology,  and  the  antagonist 
of  Indra,  as  the  personified  light.  Yitra 
also  represents  ignorance,  superstition,  fanat- 
icism, and  intolerance,  the  opponents  of 
Masonry. 

TlTat.  "Vivat  I  vivat  I  vivat  I"  is  the  ac- 
clamation which  accompanies  the  honors  in 
the  French  Rite.  Basot  {Manud,  p.  165) 
says  it  is  "the  cry  of  joy  of  Freemasons  of 
the  French  Rite."  Vivat  is  a  Latin  word, 
and  signifies,  literall^^  ''May  he  live";  but 
it  has  been  domiciliated  m  French,  and 
Boiste  {Dictionnaire  Unweraet)  defines  it  as 
"a  cry  of  applause  which  expresses  the  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  any  one."  The 
French  Masons  say,  "He  was  received  with 
the  triple  vivat,"  to  denote  that  "He  was 
received  with  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Lodge." 

Togel,  Paul  Joachim  Slgtsmiind.  A 
distinguished  Masonic  writer  of  Germany, 
who  was  bom  in  1753.  He  was  at  one  time 
corector  of  the  Sebastian  School  at  Altdorf, 
and  afterward  First  Professor  of  Tlieology 
and  Ecclesiastical  Counselor  at  Erlangen. 
In  1785  he  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  three 
volumes,  his  Brie/e  die  Freimaurereihelreffend; 
or,  "Letters  concerning  Freemasoniy."  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  Knights  Templar: 
the  second,  of  the  Ancient  Mjrsteries;  ana 
the  third,  of  Freemasonry.  This  was,  says 
Eloss,  the  first  earnest  attempt  made  m 
Germany  to  trace  Freemasonry  to  a  true, 
historical  ori^.  Vogel's  theory  was,  that 
the  Speculative  Freemasons  were  derived 
from  the  Operative  or  Stone-Masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  abundant  documentary 
evidence  that  more  recent  researches  have 
produced  were  then  wanting,  and  the  views 
of  Vogel  did  not  make  that  impression  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  credit  of  having  opened  the  way, 
after  the  Abb^  Grandidier,  for  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  the  same  field.  He 
also  delivered  before  the  Lodges  of  Nurem- 
berg, several  Discourses  on  the  Design, 
Character,  and  Origin  of  Freemasonry ,  which 
were  puDUshed  in  one  volume,  at  Berlin, 
in  1791. 

Yolgt,  Friederich.  A  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Professor  and  Senator  at  Dresden. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  high  degrees  of 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  where  his 
Order  name  was  Equet  d  Falcone,  or  Knight 
of  the  Falcon.  In  1788  he  attacked  Starck's 
Rite  of  the  Clerks  of  Strict  Observance,  and 

?ublished  an  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  year 
788,  in  the  Acta  Historico-Ecdesiastica  of 
Weimar.  Voigt  exposed  the  Roman  Catholic 
tendencies  of  the  new  system,  and  averred  that 
its  object  was  "to  cite  and  command  spirits, 
to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  reign  of  the  millennium."  His 
development  of  the  Kabbalistic  character  of 
the  Rite  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Ma- 
sonic world,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive attacks  upon  it  made  by  its  antagonists 
of  the  old  Strict  Observance. 


TolshnuTUS*  Those  who  worship  Vishnu, 
in  white  garments,  and  abstain  from  n-nimf^j 
food.  Bdievers  in  the  third  member  of  the 
Trimurti  according  to  Hindu  mythology, 
in  him  who  was  betieved  to  be  the  preserver 
of  the  world,  and  who  had  undergone  ten 
Avatars  or  incarnations,  to  wit,  a  bird, 
tortoise,  wild  boar,  andro-lion,  etc.,  of  which 
the  deity  Krishna  was  the  ei^tn  incarna- 
tion in  this  line  of  Vishnu,  and  m  which  form 
he  was  suoposed  to  be  the  son  of  Devanaguy 
and  reared  by  the  sheph^xi  Nanda. 

Voltaire.  (Frangois-Marie  Arouet.)  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  French  writers,  Dom  at 
Chdtenay,  near  Sceauxj  in  1694.  His  early 
life  was  loose  and  vaned.  In  1728  he  be- 
came infatuated  with  a  Madame  du  Chatelet. 
His  literary  works  cover  some  90  volumes. 
In  1743,  the  French  government  despatched 
him  on  a  mission  to  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  favor,  and  in  1750,  at 
the  request  of  the  king,  he  made  his  residence 
in  Berlin,  but  five  years  later  they  quarreled, 
and  Voltaire  moved  to  Femey,  Switzerland. 
His  literary  talent  was  most  varied,  and  in 
invective  he  had  no  equal.  During  his  exile 
in  England  he  imbibed  Deistical  theories, 
which  marked  his  life.  He  was  chareed  with 
atheism.  He  was  initiated  in  the  Lodge  of 
the  Nine  Sisters,  at  Paris,  February  7j  1778, 
in  the  presence  of  Benjamin  Franklm  ana 
others  distinguished  in  Masonry.  His  death, 
on  May  30,  1778,  gave  rise  to  a  memorable 
Lodge  of  Sorrow,  which  was  held  on  the 
succeeding  28th  of  November. 

Voting.  Voting  in  Lodges  vwa  voce,  or 
by  "aye^'  and  "nay,"  is  a  modem  innova- 
tion in  America.  During  the  Grand  Master- 
ship of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  on  April  6, 
1736,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on 
the  motion  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  Ward, 
adopted  "a  new  regulation  of  ten  rules  for 
explaining  what  concerned  the  decency  of 
assembhes  and  communications."  The  tenth 
of  these  rules  is  in  the  following  words: 

"The  opinions  or  votes  of  the  members 
are  always  to  be  signified  by  each  holding 
up  one  of  his  hands;  which  uplifted  hands 
the  Grand  Wardens  are  to  count,  unless  the 
number  of  hands  be  so  unequal  as  to  render 
the  counting  useless.  Nor  should  any  other 
kind  of  division  be  ever  admitted  among 
Masons."     (Constitutions,  1738.  p.  178.) 

The  usual  mode  of  putting  the  question  is 
for  the  presiding  officer  to  say:  "So  many 
as  are  in  favor  will  signifv  the  same  by  the 
usual  sign  of  the  Order,"  and  then,  when 
those  votes  have  been  counted,  to  say:  "So 
many  as  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  will  signify 
the  same  by  the  same  sign."  The  votes 
are  now  counted  by  the  Senior  Deacon  in  a 
subordinate  Lodge,  and  by  the  Senior  Grand 
Deacon  in  a  Grand  Lodge,  it  having  been 
found  inconvenient  for  the  Grand  Wardens  to 
perform  that  duty.  The  number  of  votes  on 
each  side  is  communicated  by  the  Deacon  to 
thepresiding  officer,  who  annoimoes  the  result. 

The  same  method  of  voting  should  be 
observed  in  all  Masonic  bodies. 
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Toting.  Sight  of.  Formerly,  all  members 
of  the  Craft,  even  Entered  Apprentices, 
were  permitted  to  vote.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly prescribed  in  the  last  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  General  Regulations  adopted  in  1721. 
(PomtittUionSy  1723,  p.  70.)  But  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  Order,  which  was  then 
in  the  First  Degree,  having  now  passed  over 
to  the  Third,  the  modem  nue  in  America  (but 
not  in  England)  is  that  the  right  of  voting 
shall  be  restricted  to  Master  Masons.  A 
Master  Mason  may,  therefore,  speak  and  vote 
on  all  questions,  except  in  trials  where  he  is 
himself  concerned  as  accuser  or  defendant. 
Yet  by  special  regulation  of  his  Lodge  he  may 
be  prevented  from  voting  on  ordinary  ques- 
tions where  his  dues  for  a  certain  period — 
generally  twelve  months — ^have  not  been 
paid;  and  such  a  regulation  exists  in  almost 
every  Lodge.  But  no  local  by-law  can  de- 
prive a  member,  who  has  not  been  suspended, 
from  voting  on  the  ballot  for  the  aomission 
of  candidates,  because  the  sixth  regulation 
of  1721  distinctly  requires  that  each  member 
present  on  such  occasion  shall  give  his  con- 
sent b^ore  the  candidate  can  be  admitted. 
U  hid.,  p.  59.)  And  if  a  member  were  deprived 
bv  any  by-lkw  of  the  Lodge,  in  conseciuence 
of  non-payn^ent  of  his  dues,  of  the  right  of 
expressmg  his  consent  or  dissent,  the  ancient 
regulation  would  be  violated,  and  a  candidate 
might  be  admitted  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  members  present.  And 
this  rule  is  so  rigidly  enforced,  that  on  a 
ballot  for  initiation  no  member  can  be  ex- 
cused from  voting.  He  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  casting  his  vote,  lest  it 
should  afterward  be  said  that  the  candidate 
was  not  admitted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Touching.  It  IS  a  rule  in  Masonry, 
that  a  Lodge  may  dispense  with  the  examina- 
tion of  a  visitor,  if  any  brother  present 
will  vouch  that  he  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications.  This  is  an  important  pre- 
ro^tive  that  ever}^  Mason  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise; and  yet  it  is  one  which  mav  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
Fraternity,  since,  b}^  its  injudicious  use, 
impostors  might  be  introduced  among  the 
faithful,  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  the 
most  stringent  regulations. 

To  vouch  for  one  is  to  bear  witness  for 
him,  and  in  witnessing  to  truth,  every  cau- 
tion should  be  observeid,  lest  falsehood  may 
cunningly  assume  its  garb.  The  brother 
who  vouches  should  know  to  a  certainty 
tbiUi  the  one  for  whom  he  vouches  is  really 
what  he  claims  to  be.  He  should  know 
this,  not  from  a  casual  conversation,  nor  a 
loose  and  careless  inquirv,  but  from  **  strict 
trial f  due  examination,  or  lawfvl  information" 
These  are  the  three  requisites  which  the 
ritual  has  laid  down  as  essentially  necessary 
to  authorize  the  act  of  vouching.  Let  us 
inquire  into  the  import  of  each. 

1.  Strict  Trial.  By  this  is  meant  that 
every  question  is  to  be  asked,  and  every 
answer  demanded,  which  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  examiner  that  the  party  ex- 


amined is  acquainted  with  what  he  ouf^bt 
to  know,  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellatioii 
of  a  brother.  Nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted — categorical  answers  must  be  re* 
turned  to  all  that  it  is  deemed  importimt  to 
be  asked;  no  forgetfulness  is  to  be  excused; 
nor  is  the  want  of  memory  to  be  considered 
as  a  valid  reason  for  the  want  of  knowledge. 
The  Mason  who  is  so  unmindful  of  his  ob- 
ligations as  to  have  forgotten  the  instruc- 
tions he  has  received,  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  carelessness,  and  be  deprived  of  his 
contemplated  visit  to  that  society  whose 
secret  modes  of  recognition  he  has  so  little 
vidued  as  not  to  have  treasured  them  in  his 
memory.  The  "strict  trial"  refers  to  the 
matter  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
in(]^uiry;  and  while  there  are  some  things 
which  may  safely  be  passed  over  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  one  who  confesses  himself  to 
be  "rusty,"  because  they  are  details  which 
require  much  study  to  acquire  and  constant 
practise  to  retain,  there  are  still  other  things 
of  great  importance  which  must  be  rigid^ 
demanded. 

2.  Das  Examination.  If  "strict  trial" 
refers  to  the  matter,  "due  examination" 
alludes  to  the  mode  of  investigation.  This 
must  be  conducted  with  all  the  necessary 
forms  and  antecedent  cautions.  Inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
initiation  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  Tiler's 
OB.  of  course  never  being  onutted.  Thai 
the  good  old  rule  of  "commencing  at  the 
b^inning"  should  be  pursued.  L^  every- 
thmg  go  on  in  regular  course;  not  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  information  sought 
was  onginally  received.  Whatever  be  the 
suspicions  of  imposture,  let  no  expression 
of  those  suspicions  be  made  untU  tne  final 
decree  for  rejection  is  uttered.  And  let 
that  decree  be  uttered  in  general  terms, 
such  as,  "  I  am  not  satisfied,  or  "  I  do  not 
recognize  you,"  and  not  in  more  specific 
language,  such  as,  "  You  did  not  answer 
this  inquiry,"  or  "  You  are  ignorant  on  that 
point."  The  candidate  for  examination  is 
only  entitled  to  know  that  he  has  not  com- 
plied generally  with  the  requisitions  of  his 
examiner.  To  descend  to  particulars  is  al- 
ways improper,  and  often  dangerous.  Above 
all,  never  ask  what  the  law^rers  call  "  leading 
questions,"  which  include  in  themselves  the 
answer,  nor  in  any  way  aid  the  memory,  or 
prompt  the  forgetfulness  of  the  party  ex- 
amined, by  the  slightest  hints. 

3.  Lawful  Information.  This  authority  for 
vouching  is  dependent  on  what  has  been 
already  described.  For  no  Mason  can  law- 
fully give  information  of  another's  quali* 
fications  unless  he  has  himself  actually 
tested  him.  But  it  is  not  every  Mason  who 
is  competent  to  give  "lawful  information." 
Ignorant  or  unskilful  brethren  cannot  do 
so,  because  they  are  incapable  of  discover- 
ing truth  or  of  detecting  error.  A  "rusty 
Mason"  should  never  attempt  to  examine 
a  stranger,  and  certainly,  if  he  does,  his 
opinion  as  to  the  result  is  worth  notning. 
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jf  the  informatioii  ^ven  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  who  is  vouched  for  has  been 
seen  sittinc^  in  a  Lodge,  care  must  be  taken 
to  inquire  if  it  was  a  'Must  and  legally  con- 
stituted Lodge  of  Master  Masons.''  A 
person  may  forget  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  vouch  for  a  stranger  as  a  Master  Mason, 
when  the  Lodge  in  which  he  saw  him  was 
only  opened  in  the  First  or  Second  Degree. 
Information  given  bv  letter,  or  throu^  a 
third  party,  is  irregular.  The  person  giving 
the  information,  the  one  receiving  it,  and  the 
one  of  whom  it  is  given,  should  aU  be  present 
at  the  time,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  identity.  The  information  must 
be  positive,  not  founded  on  belief  or  opinion, 
but  derived  from  a  legitimate  source.  And, 
lastly,  it  must  not  have  been  received  casu- 
ally, but  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  used 
for  Masonic  purposes.  For  one  to  say  to  an- 
other, in  the  course  of  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion, "A.  B.  is  a  Mason,''  is  not  sufficient. 
He  may  not  be  speaking  with  due  caution, 
under  the  expectation  that  his  words  will  be 
considered  ot  weight.  He  must  say  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  '*I  know  this  man  to  be  a 
Master  Mason,  for  such  or  such  reasons, 
and  you  ma^r  cuifely  recognise  him  as  such.'' 
This  alone  will  insure  the  necessary  care  and 
proper  observance  of  prudence. 
I^tly,  never  shoula  an  unjustifiable  deli- 


eaey  weaken  the  rigor  of  these  rules.  For 
the  wisest  and  most  evident  reasons,  that 
merciful  maxim  of  the  law,  which  says 
that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty 
men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  be  punished,  is  with  us  re- 
versed; so  that  in  Masonry  it  m  better  thai 
ninety  cmd  nine  true  men  should  he  turned 
away  from  the  door  of  a  Lodge,  than  that 
one  cowan  should  be  admitted. 

Voyages*  The  French  Masons  thus  call 
some  of  the  proofs  and  trials  to  which  a  candi- 
date is  subjected  in  the  course  of  initiation 
into  any  of  the  degrees.  In  the  French 
Rite,  the  voyages  in  the  Symboh'c  degrees 
are  three  in  the  first,  five  in  the  second, 
and  seven  in  the  third.  Their  s3rmbolic 
designs  are  thus  briefly  explained  by  Ragon 
(Cours  dee  Init.,  pp.  90,  13z)  and  L^oir  {Jxi 
Franche-Magonnerie,  p.  263):  The  voyages 
of  the  Ent€9*ed  Apprentice  are  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  the  S3rmbol 
of  the  life  of  man.  Those  of  the  Fellow-Craft 
are  emblematic  of  labor  in  search  of  knowledge. 
Those  of  the  Master  Mason  are  symbolic  of 
the  pursuit  of  crime,  the  wandering  life  of 
the  criminal,  and  his  vain  attempts  to  escape 
remorse  and  punishment.  It  will  be  evident 
that  the  ceremonies  in  all  the  Rites  of  Ma- 
sonry, although  under  a  different  name, 
lead  to  the  same  oymbolio  results. 


w 


W.  The  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  which  originated  in  the  Midole 
AgeSj  is  a  double  v,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
Engfish,  German,  and  Dutch  alphabets. 

W«*.  An  abbreviation  of  Worshipfid,  of 
West,  of  Warden,  and  of  Wisdom. 

Waechter,  Eberhard^  Baron  Ton.  Lord 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Danish  Ambassador  at  Ratisbon;  was 
bom  in  1747.  He  was  at  one  time  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance, where  he  bore  the  characteristic  name 
of  Eques  d  ceraso,  and  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Priories  of  the  7th 
Province.  When  the  spiritual  schism  of  the 
Order  made  its  vast  pretensions  to  a  secret 
authority  derived  from  unknown  superiors, 
whose  names  they  refused  to  divulge.  Von 
Waechter  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  old  Scottish 
Lodge  of  which  Duke  Ferdinand  was  Grand 
Master,  that  he  might  obtain  some  informa- 
tion from  the  Pretender,  and  from .  other 
sources,  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  Rite. 
Von  Waechter  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
intelligence  which  he  brought  back  to  Ger- 
many was  unfavorable  to  Von  Hund,  and  in- 
creased the  embarrassments  of  the  Strict 
Observance  Lodges.    But  he  himself  lost 


reputation.  A  host  of  enemies  attacked  him. 
Some  declared  that  while  in  Italy  he  had  made 
a  traffic  of  Masonry  to  enrich  himself; 
others  that  he  had  learned  and  was  practis- 
ing magic;  and  others  again  that  ne  had 
secretly  attached  himself  to  the  Jesuits. 
Von  Waechter  stoutly  denied  these  charges; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  from  being  in  veij 
moderate  circumstances,  he  had,  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  become  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  rich.  Yet  Mossdorf  says  that 
he  discharged  his  mission  with  great  deHcacy 
and  judgment.  Thory,  quoting  the  Beyirag 
zur  neuesten  Geschichte  (p.  150),  says  that  in 
1782  he  proposed  to  give  a  new  organisation 
to  the  Templar  system  of  Masonry,  on  the 
ruins,  perhaps,  of  both  branches  of  the  Strict 
Observance,  and  declared  that  he  possessed 
the  true  secrets  of  tnc  Order.  Hib  proposi- 
tion for  a  reform  was  not  accepted  by  the  Ger- 
man Masons,  because  they  suspected  that 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Jesmts.  (ActaLat,,  i., 
152.)  Eloss  (BibUog,j  No.  622b)  gives  the 
title  of  a  work  pubhsned  by  him  in  1822  as 
Worte  der  Wahrheit  an  die  Menschen,  meine 
BrOder.  He  died  Mav  25, 1825,  one,  perhaps, 
of  the  last  actors  in  the  great  Masomc  dracoa 
of  the  Strict  Observance. 
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Wages  of  u  Master  Masfm*  Sjmbolle. 

See  Foreign  Country, 
WMes  of  OperatlTe  Masons.    In  aU 

the  Old  CoDStitutioDB  praise  is  given  to  St. 
Alban  beciuise  he  raiied  the  wsfles  of  the 
Masons.  Thus  the  Edinbur^-Silwinning 
MS.  says:  "St.  Albans  loved  Masons  well, 
and  (Perished  them  much,  and  made  their 
pav  rifi^t  good,  standing  by  as  the  realme 
didj  for  he  gave  them^iis.  a  week,  and  3d.  to 
their  cheer;  for  before  that  time,  through  all 
the  land,  a  Mason  had  but  a  penny  a  day  and 
his  meat,  untU  St.  Alban  amended  it."  We 
may  compare  this  rate  of  wages  in  the  third 
century  with  that  of  the  fifteenth,  and  we 
will  be  surpriAKl  at  the  little  advance  that 
was  made.  In  Groese  and  Astle's  Antiquarian 
Repertory  (iii.,  p.  58)  will  be  found  an  extract 
firom  the  Roles  of  Parliament,  which  contains 
a  petition,  in  the  year  1443,  to  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  price  of  labor.  In  it  are  the 
following  items:  "And  y^  from  the  Fest  of 
Ester  unto  Mighelmasse  y  wages  of  eny 
free  Mason  or  maister  carpenter  exceed  not 
b:^  the  day  iiiid.,  with  mete  and  drynk,  and 
withoute  mete  and  drink  vd.,  ob. 

"A  Maister  Tyler  or  Sclatter,  rough  mason 
and  meen  carpenter,  and  other  artificers 
concemyng  beldyng,  by  the  day  iiid.,  with 
mete  and  drynk,  and  withoute  mete  and 
drynke.iiid.,  ob. 

^'And  from  the  Fest  of  Mighelmasse 
unto  Ester,  a  free  Mason  and  a  maister 
carpenter  by  the  day  iiid.,  with  mete  and 
drynk,  withoute  mete  and  drink,  iiid.,  ob. 

''Tyler,  meen  carpenter,  rough  mason, 
and  other  artificers  aforesaid,  by  the  day 
iid.,  ob,  with  mete  and  drynk,  withoute 
mete  and  drvnk  iiiid..  and  every  other 
werkeman  and  laborer  by  the  day  id.,  ob, 
with  mete  and  drynk,  and  withoute  mete 
and  drink  iiid.,  and  who  that  lasse  deserveth, 
to  take  lasse." 

Wages  of  the  Workmen  at  the  Temple* 
Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Josephus,  give  us 
any  definite  statement  of  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  paid,  to  the  workmen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  King  Solomon's  Temple. 
The  cost  of  its  construction,  however,  must 
have  been  immense,  since  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  edifice  alone  consumed  more 
gold  and  silver  than  at  present  exists  upon 
the  whole  earth;  so  that  josephus  very  justly 
says  that  "Solomon  made  all  these  things 
for  the  honor  of  Goa,  with  great  variety  and 
magnificence,  sparing  no  cc^,  but  using  all 
possible  liberahty  in  adomine  the  Temple." 
We  learn,  as  one  instance  of  this  h'berality, 
from  the  2d  Book  of  Clironicles,  that  Solomon 
paid  annu^y  to  the  Tyrian  Masons,  the  serv- 
ants of  Hiram,  'Hwenty  thousand  measures 
of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty  thousand  meas- 
ures of  barley,  and  twenty  thousand  baths 
of  wine,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil.'' 
The  bath  was  a  measure  equal  to  seven  and  a 
half  gallons  wine  measure;  and  the  cor  or 
ehomer,  which  we  translate  by  the  indefinite 
word  meanare,  contained  ten  baths;  so  that 


the  com,  wine,  and  oil  furnished  by  Ring 
Solomon,  as  wages  to  the  servants  of  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  bushels  of  the  first,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  galiuis  each  of  the 
second  and  third.    The  sacred  records  do 


not  inform  us  what  further  wages  they: 
ceived,  but  we  elsewhere  learn  that  iBQnff 
Solomon  gave  them  as  atree  dft  a  sum  equal 
to  more  than  thirty-two  mimons  ol  doUaiB. 
The  whole  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  craft 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars;  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  that  amount  was 
distributed;  though  it  is  natural  to  sui>po8e 
that  those  of  the  most  skill  and  ^roerienoe 
received  the  highest  wages.  The  Harodim, 
or  chiefs  of  the  workmen,  must  have  been 
better  paid  than  the  Ish  Sabal,  or  mere 
laborers. 

The  legend-makers  of  Masonry  have  not 
been  idle  in  their  invention  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances in  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
whole  of  which  have  little  more  for  a  founda- 
tion than  the  imaginations  of  the  inventors. 
Th^  form,  however,  a  part  of  the  legendary 
histoiy  of  Masonry,  and  are  interesting  for 
their  mgenuity,  and  sometimes  even  for  their 
absurdity. 

Wahabltes*  A  Mohammedan  sect,  es- 
tablifi^ed  about  1740^  dominant  throus^  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia.  Their  doctrine  was 
reformatory,  to  bring  back  the  observances  <^ 
Islam  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  conquered  by  them. 
The  founder  was  Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab,  son  of 
an  Arab  sheik,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  died  1787.  Their 
teachings  have  been  received  by  the  Mus- 
sulman population  of  India,  and  mudi  uneas- 
iness is  feared  therefrom. 

Wales.  The  earliest  Lodges  in  Wales 
were  two  at  Chester  and  one  at  Congleton, 
all  three  established  hi  1724,  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son records  that  Grand  Master  Inchiquin 
msited  a  Deputation,  May  10,  1727,  to 
Hugh  Warburton,  Esq.,  to  be  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  North  Wales,  and  another. 
June  24th  in  the  same  year,  to  Sir  Edward 
ManseL  to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
South  Wales.  (Conetitidione,  1738,  p.  101.) 
Wales  forms  a  part  of  the  Masonic  obedience 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  the  Fra- 
ternity there  are  directly  governed  by  four 
Provincial  Grand  Lodges,  vis..  North  Wales 
with  21  Lodges:  Shropshire  with  13;  South 
Wales  (Eastern  Division)  with  27;  and  South 
Wales  (Western  Division)  with  12. 

WaUachia,  Grand  Seottlsh  Degree  of. 
Found  in  Fustier's  lists. 

Wands*  Oliver,  imder  this  title  in  his 
Dictionary f  refers  to  the  three  scepters  which, 
in  the  Royal  Arch  system  of  £bigland,  are 
placed  in  a  triangular  form  beneath  the  can- 
opy in  the  East,  and  which,  beinff  surmounted 
respectively  by  a  crown,  an  Ml-eeeing  eye, 
ana  a  miter,  rd^er  to  the  regaL  the  prophetical, 
and  the  sacerdotal  offices.  In  his  Landmarkt 
he  calls  them  icepters.    But  rod  or  wand  is  ths 
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better  word,  because,  while  the  eetplfr  ii 
rettricted  to  the  hiirisnia  of  kmp.  the  rod  or 
yxind  was  aod  still  is  used  as  an  inoisoriixiiDate 
mark  of  authority  for  all  offices. 

Wardens*  In  erery  Sjrmbolio  Lodoe, 
there  are  three  principal  officers,  nameTy, 
a  Master,  a  Senior  Warden,  and  a  Junior 
Warden.  This  rule  has  existed  erer  since 
the  revival,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  event,  and  is  so  universal  that  it  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  landmaiics. 
It  exists  in  everv  country  and  in  every  Rite. 
The  titles  of  the  officers  may  be  different 
in  different  languages,  but  their  functions, 
as  presiding  over  the  Lodge  in  a  tripartite 
division  of  duties,  are  everywhere  the  same. 
The  German  Masons  call  the  two  Wardens 
ertU  and  eweite  AvJ$€her;  the  French,  premier 
and  eeamd  SurvetuofU;  the  Spanish,  primer 
and  eegundo  ViffHarUe;  and  the  Italians, 
prima  and  eecondo  SorvegliarUe, 

In  different  Rites,  the  positions  of  these 
officers  varv.  In  the  American  Rite,  the 
Senior  Warden  sits  in  the  West  and  the  Jun- 
ior in  the  South.  In  the  French  and  Scottish 
Rites,  both  Wardens  are  in  the  West,  the 
Senior  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Junior  in 
the  Southwest;  but  in  all,  the  triangular  pod* 
tion  of  the  three  officers  relative^  to  each 
other  is  preserved;  for  a  triangle  being  formed 
within  the  square  of  the  Lodge,  the  Master 
and  Wardens  will  each  occupy  one  of  the 
three  points. 

The  precise  time  when  the  presidenov  of 
the  Lodge  was  divided  between  these  three 
officers,  or  when  they  were  first  introduced 
into  Masonry^  is  unknown.  The  Lodges  of 
Scotland,  during  the  Operative  rigimey  were 
govemea  bv  a  D^con  and  one  Warden. 
The  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  Master  of  Kilwin- 
ning in  1670,  tboui^  only  an  Apprentice. 
This  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual,  as  there 
were  cases  of  Apprentices  presiding  over 
Lodges.  The  Deacon  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  Master,  and  the  Warden  was  the 
second  officer,  and  took  charge  of  and  dis- 
tributed the  funds.  In  other  words,  he  acted 
as  a  Treasurer.  This  is  evident  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Edinburgh  Lodge,  recently 
published  by  Bro.  Lyon.  But  the  head  of  the 
Craft  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time  was  called 
the  Warden  General.  This  regulation,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  universal 
even  in  Scotland,  for  in  the  "  Mark  Book '' 
of  the  Aberdeen  Lodge,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1670,  which  was  published  by  Bro. 
W.  J.  Hu^ian  in  the  Voice  aj  Maeonry  (Feb- 
ruary, 1872),  we  find  there  a  Master  and 
Waraen  recognised  as  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  Lodge  in  the  foUowii^  statute:  "And 
lykwayse  we  all  protest,  by  the  oath  we  have 
made  at  our  entne,  to  own  the  Warden  of  our 
IxM^e  as  the  next  man  in  power  to  the  Maister, 
and  m  the  Maister's  absence  he  is  full  Mais- 
ter." 

Some  of  the  English  manuscript  Constitu- 
tions recognise  the  offices  of  Master  and  War- 
dens. Thus  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  1942, 
wbote  date  is  supposed  to  be  about  1670^  con- 


tains the  ''new  articles"  said  to  have  been 
asreed  on  at  a  General  Assembly  held  in 
1663,  in  which  is  the  following  passage: 
''That  for  the  future  the  sayd  Society,  Com- 
pany and  Fraternity  of  Free  Masons  shal  bee 
regulated  and  sovemed  by  one  Master  A  As- 
sembly &  Wardens,  as  y  said  Companv  shall 
think  fit  to  chose,  at  every  yearely  General 
Assembly.'' 

As  the  word  ''Warden"  does  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  manuscripts,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  office  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Em^ish  Lodges  until  l^e  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  this  does 
not  absolutely  follow.  For  the  office  of 
Warden  might  have  existed,  and  no  statu- 
tory provision  on  the  subject  have  been  em- 
braced in  the  general  chafes  which  are  con- 
tained in  those  manuscripts,  because  th^ 
relate  not  to  the  government  of  Lodges,  but 
the  duties  of  Masons.  This,  of  course^  is 
conjectural;  but  the  conjecture  derives 
weight  from  the  fact  that  Wardens  were 
officers  of  the  English  gilds  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  Charters  granted 
by  Edward  III.,  m  1354,  it  is  permitted  that 
these  companies  shall  yearly  elect  for  their 
flM>vemment  "a  certain  number  of  Wardens." 
To  a  list  of  the  companies  of  the  date  of  1377 
is  affixed  what  is  called  the  "Oath  of  the 
Wardens  of  Crafts,"  of  which  this  is  the  com- 
mencement: "Ye  shall  swere  that  ye  shall 

wele  and  treuly  oversee  the  Craft  of 

whereof  ye  be  chosen  Ward^wis  for  the  year." 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Wardens  were  at 
first  the  presiding  officers  of  the  gilds.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  we  find 
that  the  chief  officer  began  to  be  called  Mas- 
ter: and  in  the  time  of  .lames  I.,  between  1603 
and  1025,  the  gilds  were  generally  governed 
by  a  Master  and  Wardens.  An  ordinance  of 
the  Leather^eUers  Company  at  that  time 
directed  that  on  a  certain  occasion  "the 
Master  and  Wardens  shall  appear  in  state." 
It  is  not,  therefore^  improbable  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Masomc  Lodges  by  a  Master  and 
two  Wardens  was  introduced  mto  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Order  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  "new  article"  of  1663  being  a  statutory 
confirmation  of  a  custom  which  had  just  be- 
gun to  prevaiL 

Senior  Warden.  He  is  the  second  officer 
in  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  and  governs  the  craft  in 
ihe  hours  of  labor.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Master  he  presides  over  the  Lodge,  appoint- 
ing some  brother,  not  the  Junior  Warden^  to 
occupy  his  place  in  the  west.  His  jewel  is  a 
level,  a  s3rmbol  of  the  equality  which  exists 
among  the  Craft  while  at  labor  in  the  Lodge. 
His  seat  is  in  the  west,  and  he  represents  the 
column  of  Stren^h.  He  has  placed  b^ore 
him,  and  carries  m  all  processions,  a  oolumiL 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  ri{(ht-hand 
pillar  that  stood  at  the  porch  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  The  Junior  Warden  has  a 
similar  column,  which  rq)re8ents  the  left- 
hand  pillar.  During  labor  the  column  of  the 
Senior  Warden  is  erect  in  the  Lodge,  while 
that  of  the  Junior  is  reoumbent.    At  refresh- 
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ment,  the  position  of  the  two  oolunniB  Is 
versed. 

Junior  Warden,  The  duties  of  this  officer 
have  abeady  been  described*  (See  Junior 
Warden.) 

There  is  also  an  officer  in  a  Commandery 
of  Kniehts  Templar,  the  fifth  in  rank,  who 
is  styled  "iSenior  Warden."    He  takes  an  im- 

g>rtant  part  in  the  initiation  of  a  candidate, 
is  jewel  of  office  is  a  triple  triangle,  the  em- 
blem of  Ddty. 

Wardens,  Grand.    See  Grand  Wardens. 

Warder*  The  Uteral  meaning  of  Warder 
is  one  who  keeps  watch  and  ward.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Warder  was  stationed  at 
the  gate  or  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle, 
and  with  his  trumpet  sounded  alarms  and  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  all  comers.  Hence 
the  Warder  in  a  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  bears  a  trumpet,  and  his  duties  are 
prescribed  to  be  to  announce  the  approach 
and  departure  of  the  Eminent  Commander, 
to  post  the  sentinels,  and  see  that  the  Asylum 
is  duly  guarded,  as  well  as  to  announce  the 
approach  of  visitors.  His  jewel  is  a  trumpet 
and  crossed  swords  engraved  on  a  square 
plate. 

Warlike  Instrnmeiit.  In  the  ancient 
initiations,  the  aspirant  was  never  permitted 
to  enter  on  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  in 
which  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  until, 
by  the  most  solemn  warning^  he  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  <n  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion. The  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  a  "warlike 
instrument''  in  the  First  Degree  of  Masonry, 
is  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  A 
sword  has  always  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  the  substitute  of  the  point  of  the 
compasses,  taken  from  the  altar  at  the  time,  is 
an  albsurd  sacrifice  of  symbolism  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senior  Deacon.  The  com- 
passes are  peculiar  to  the  Third  Degree.  In 
the  earliest  rituals  of  the  last  century  it  is 
said  that  the  entrance  is  ''upon  the  point  of  a 
sword,  or  epear,  or  some  warlike  instrument.'' 
Elrause  {Kuneturk.^  ii.,  142),  in  commenting 
on  this  expression,  has  completely  misinter- 
preted its  signification.  He  suppoekes  that 
the  sword  was  intended  as  a  sign  of  iurisdio- 
tion  now  assumed  by  the  Loage.  but  the 
real  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  teach  the 
neophyte  that  as  the  sword  or  warlike  instru- 
ment will  wound  or  prick  the  flesh,  so  will  the 
betrayal  of  a  trust  confided  wound  or  prick  the 
conscience  of  him  who  betrays  it. 

War,  Masonry  In.  The  question  how 
Masons  should  conduct  themselves  in  time  of 
war^  when  their  own  country  is  one  of  the 
belh^rents,  is  an  iniportant  one.  Of  the 
political  course  of  a  Mason  in  his  individual 
and  private  capacity  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
Chaises  declare  that  he  must  be  "a  peaceable 
subject  to  the  civil  powers,  and  never  be  con- 
cerned in  plots  ana  conspiracies  against  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation."  (Constittb- 
Hona,  1723,  p.  50.)  But  so  anxious  is  the 
Order  to  be  xmembarrassed  by  all  political 
influences,  that  treason,  however  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Craft,  is  not  held  as  a  crime 


which  is  amenable  to  Masonic  pumshmenl 
For  the  same  charge  affirms  that  '^  if  a  brotl^ 
should  be  a  rebel  against  the  State,  he  is  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  his  rebellion,  however 
he  may  be  pitied  as  an  unhappy  man:  ami  if 
convicted  of  no  other  crime,  though  ike  loyal 
brotherhood  must  and  ought  to  disown  bja 
rebellion  and  give  no  umbrage  or  ground  of 
political  jealousy  to  the  government  for  tbe 
time  being,  they  cannot  expel  him  from  tbe 
Lodge,  ana  his  relation  to  it  remains  inde- 
feasibleJ' 

The  Mason,  then,  like  every  other  citiien, 
should  be  a  patriot.  He  should  love  his  coun- 
try with  all  his  heart;  should  serve  it  faith- 
fully and  cheerfully;  obey  its  laws  in  peace; 
and  in  war  should  be  ever  ready  to  support  its 
honor  and  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  ita 
enemies.  But  even  then  the  benign  princi- 
ples of  the  Institution  extend  their  influence, 
and  divest  the  contest  of  many  of  its  horrore. 
The  Mason  fights,  of  course,  fike  every  other 
man,  for  victory;  but  when  the  victory  is 
won,  he  will  remember  that  the  conquered 
foe  is  still  his  brother. 

On  the  occasion,  many  years  ^o,  of  a  Mar 
sonic  banouet  given  immediately  alter  the  dose 
of  the  Mexican  War  to  General  Quitman 
bjr  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina,  that 
distinguished  soldier  and  Mason  remarked 
that,  although  he  had  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Masonic  institution,  and  had  repeatedly  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  brethroi, 
he  hadnever  really  known  what  Masonry  was 
until  he  had  seen  its  workings  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

But  as  a  collective  and  or^inized  body— in 
its  Lodges  and  its  Grand  Lodges — it  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  war.  It  must  be 
silent  and  neutral.  The  din  of  the  battle,  tbe 
cry  for  vengeance,  the  shout  of  victory,  must 
never  pene&ate  its  portals.  Its  dogmas  and 
doctrines  all  teach  love  and  fratemitv;  its 
symbols  are  symbob  of  peace;  and  it  has  no 
place  in  any  of  its  rituals  consecrated  to  tiie 
inculcation  of  human  contention. 

Bro.  C.  W.  Moore,  in  his  Biography  of 
Thomas  Smith  Webhf  the  great  American  rit- 
ualist, mentions  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred during  the  period  in  which  Webb  pre- 
sided over  the  Grand  Lodpe  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  to  which  Moore,  I  think,  inconsiderately 
hasgiven  his  hearty  commendation. 

The  United  States  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  England.  The  people  of 
Providence  having  commenced  the  erection 
of  fortifications,  the  Grand  Lodge  volimteered 
its  services;  and  the  members,  marching  in 
procession  as  a  Grand  Lodge  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  erected  a  breastwork,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Hiiam. 
(See  Fort  Masonic.)  1  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  act.  While  (to  repeat  what  has  been  just 
said)  every  individual  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  a  Mason,  was  bound  by  his  obliga- 
tion to  be  "true  to  his  government,"  and  U) 
defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  it 
wasy  I  thinky  unseemly^  and  contrary  to  tfaB 
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i^eaceful  spirit  of  the  Institution,  for  any  organ- 
ized body  of  Masons,  organized  as  such,  to 
engage  in  a  warlike  enterprise.  But  the  patri- 
otism, if  not  the  prud^ce  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
cannot  be  denied. 

Since  writing  this  paragraph,  I  have  met  in 
Bro.  Murray  Lyon's  History  qf  the  Lodge  of 
Edinburgh  (p.  83)  with  a  record  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  8a>tland,  a  century  ago,  which  sus- 
tains the  view  that  I  have  taken.  L:i  1777, 
recruits  were  beinf^  enlisted  in  Scotland  for  the 
British  army,  which  was  to  fi^ht  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  had 
iust  begun.  Many  of  the  Scotch  Lodges  of- 
fered, through  the  newspapers,  bounties  to  aJl 
who  should  enlist.  But  on  February  2, 1778, 
the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolution,  which 
was  published  on  the  12th,  through  the  Grand 
Secretary,  in  the  following  circular: 

''At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  held  here  the  second  in- 
stant, I  received  a  charge  to  acquaint  all  the 
Lodges  of  Scotland  holding  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  the  Grand  Lodge  has  seen  with 
concern  advertisements  in  the  public  newa- 
papers,  from  different  Lodges  in  Scotland,  not 
only^  offering  a  bounty  to  recruits  who  may  en- 
list in  the  new  levies,  but  with  the  addition 
that  all  such  recruits  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  Masonry.  The  first  of  these  they 
consider  as  an  improper  alienation  of  the  funds 
of  the  Lodge  from  the  support  of  their  poor 
and  distressed  brethren;  and  the  second  thev 
regard  as  a  prostitution  of  our  Order,  which 
demands  the  reprehension  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Whatever  share  the  brethren  may 
take  as  individuals  in  aiding  these  levies,  out 
of  zeal  to  serve  their  private  friends  or  to  pro- 
mote the  public  service,  the  Grand  Lodge  con- 
sidered it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Craft  that  any  Lodge  should  take  a  part  in 
such  a  business  as  a  collective  body.  For 
Masonry  is  an  Order  of  Peace,  and  it  looks  on 
all  mankind  to  be  brethren  as  Masons,  whether 
they  be  at  peace  or  at  war  with  each  other  as 
subjects  of  contending  countries.  The  Grand 
Lodge  therefore  strongly  enjoins  that  the  prac- 
tice may  be  forthwith  discontinued.  Bv 
order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  W. 
Mason,  Gr.  Sec.'' 

Of  all  human  institutions.  Freemasonry  is 
the  ^preatest  and  purest  Peace  Society.  And 
this  IS  because  its  doctrine  of  universal  peace 
is  foimded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
brotherhood. 

Warrmnt  of  Constttatlon.  The  docu- 
ment which  authorizes  or  gives  a  Warrant  to 
certain  persons  therein  named  to  organize  and 
constitute  a  Lodge,  Chapter,  or  other  Masonic 
body,  and  which  ends  usually  with  the  for- 
mula, "for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant." 

The  practise  of  granting  Warrants  for 
the  constitution  of  Lodges,  dates  only  from 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  Masonry  in 
1717.  Previous  to  that  period  "a  sufficient 
number  of  brethrcoi,"  sa3rs  Preston  (lUuatroh 
HoM,  ed.  1792,  p.  248), "  met  together  within 
s  certain  disfdct^  had  ample  power  to  make 


Masons,  and  discharge  every  duty  of  Ma^ 
sonry  without  a  Warrant  of  Constitution." 
But  in  1717  a  regulation  was  adopted  "that 
the  privile^  of  assembling  as  Masons,  which 
had  oeen  hitherto  unlimit^,  should  be  vested 
in  certain  Lodges  or  assemblies  of  Masons 
convened  in  certain  places;  and  that  every 
Lodge  to  be  hereafter  convened,  except  the 
four  old  Lodges  at  this  time  existing,  should  be 
legaUy  authorized  to  act  by  a  Warrant  from 
the  Grand  Master,  for  the  time  being,  ^pranted 
to  certain  individuals  by  petition,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  communication;  and  that  without  each 
Warrant  no  Lodge  should  be  her^ter  deemed 
regular  or  constitutional."  And  consequently, 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  that  regulation,  no 
Lodge  has  been  regular  imless  it  is  working 
under  such  an  authority.  The  word  War- 
rant is  appropriately  used,  because  in  its  legal 
acceptation  it  means  a  document  giving  au- 
thority to  perform  some  specified  act. 

In  England,  the  Warrant  of  Constitution 
emanates  from  the  Grand  Master;  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  In 
America,  the  Grand  Master  grants  only  a  Dis- 
pensation to  hold  a  Lodge,  which  may  be  re- 
voked or  confirmed  b^  the  Grand  Lodg^e; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Warrant  will  then  be  is- 
sued. The  Warrant  of  Constitution  is  granted 
to  the  Master  and  Wardens,  and  to  their 
successors  in  office;  it  continues  in  force 
onlv  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  may,  therefore,  at  any  time  be  revoked, 
and  the  Ixxige  dissolved  oy  a  vote  of  that 
body,  or  it  may  be  temporarily  arrested  or 
suspended  by  an  edict  of  the  Grand  Master. 
This  will,  however,  never  be  done,  unless  the 
Lodge  has  violated  the  ancient  landmarks,  or 
ffulcd  to  pay  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  or  to  the  Grand  Master.  At 
the  formation  of  the  first  Lodges  in  a  number 
of  the  States  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  other  States  granted 
both  Dispensation  and  Charter. 

When  a  Warrant  of  Constitution  is  revoked 
or  recced,  the  jewels,  furniture,  and  funds  of 
the  Lodge  revert  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Lastly,  as  a  Lodge  holds  its  communications 
only  under  the  authority  of  this  Warrant  of 
Constitution,  no  Lodge  can  be  opened,  or  pro- 
ceed to  business,  unless  it  be  present.  If  it 
be  mislaid  or  destroved,  it  must  be  recovered, 
or  another  obtained;  and  until  that  is  done, 
the  communications  of  the  Lodge  must  be 
suspended;  and  if  the  Warrant  of  Constitu- 
tion be  taken  out  of  the  room  during  the 
session  of  the  Lodge,  the  authority  of  the 
Master  instantly  ceases. 

Washing  Hands.    See  Lustration. 

Washlniton.  Freemasonry  in  an  organ- 
ized form  was  introduced  into  Washington  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Or^on,  which  established 
four  Lodges  there  previous  to  the  year  1858. 
These  Lodges  were  Olympia,  No.  5;  Steila- 
coom,  No.  8;  Grand  Mound,  No.  21,  and 
Wasmngton,  No.  22.  On  December  6-9, 
1858,  delegates  from  these  four  Lodges  met  in 
convention  at  the  city  of  Olympia,  and  organ- 
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lied  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Aooepted 
Masons  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
T.  F.  McEht)Y  was  elected  Grand  Master, 
and  T.  M.  Reea,  Grand  Secretary. 

In  1872  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  was  intitxluced  by  Bro.  Eawin  A.  Sher- 
man, the  agent  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  and  several  bodies  of 
that  Rite  were  organised.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Washington  was  organised  in  1884;  and 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
inl887. 

Washliigtony  Congress  of.  A  Congress 
of  American  Masons  was  convoked  at  the  citv 
of  Washington,  in  the  year  1822,  at  the  caU 
of  several  Grand  Lodges,  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  an  unsuccessful  one. 

Washington,  George.  The  name^  of 
Washington  claims  a  place  in  Masonic  biog- 
raphy, not  because  of  any  services  he  has  done 
to  the  Institution  either  as  a  worker  or  a 
writer,  but  because  the  fact  of  his  connection 
with  the  Craft  is  a  source  of  pride  to  everv 
American  Mason,  at  least,  who  can  thus  caU 
the  "Father  of  his  Country^'  a  brother.  There 
is  also  another  reason.  While  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  have  felt  that  the  adhesion  to 
it  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  virtue  was  a  proof 
of  its  moral  and  religious  character,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Masonry,  being  forced  to  admit  the 
conclusion,  have  sousht  to  deny  the  premises, 
and,  even  if  compelled  to  admit  the  fact  of 
Washington's  imtiation,  have  persistently 
asserted  that  he  never  took  any  interest  in  it. 
disapproved  of  its  spirit,  and  at  an  earlv  period 
of  his  life  abandoned  it.  The  truth  of  history 
requires  that  these  misstatements  should  be 
met  by  a  brief  recital  of  his  Masonic  career. 

Washington  was  initiated,  in  1752,  in  the 
Lodge  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  the 
records   of   that    Lodge,  still   in  existence, 

Present  the  following  entries  on  the  subject, 
'he  first  entry  is  thus: 

" Nov. 4th,  1752.  This eveningMr. George 
Washington  was  initiated  as  an  Entered  Ap- 
prentice^' ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  entrance  fee, 
amounting  to  £2  3<.,  is  acknowledged. 

On  the  3d  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  "Mr.  George  Washington"  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  passed  a  Fellow- 
Craft;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  succeeding 
August,  the  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  evening  states  that  "Mr.  George  Wash^ 
ington,"  and  others  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, have  been  raised  to  the  sublime 
dearee  of  Master  Mason. 

For  five  years  after  his  initiation,  he  was 
engaged  in  active  militarv  service,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  during  that  period  his  at- 
tendance on  the  communications  of  the 
Lodge  could  have  been  frequent.  Some 
EngTinh  writers  have  asserted  that  he  was 
made  a  Mason  during  the  old  French  War, 
in  a  military  Lodse  attached  to  the  46th 
Regiment.  The  Bible  on  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  obligated  is  still  in  eodstence, 
althouc^  the  Lodge  waa  many  years  aflo 


dissolved,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Tlie 
records  of  the  Lodge  are,  ot  were,  not  kmg 
since,  extant,  and  furnish  the  evidence  tiiat 
Washington  was  there,  and  received  some 
Masonic  decree.  It  is  equally  dear  that  he 
was  first  imtiated  in  Fredmdcsburg  Lodoe, 
for  the  record  is  still  in  posseasion  ol  u» 
Lodge. 

Three  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
reconcile  this  i^iparent  discrepancy.  Bro. 
Hayden,  in  his  woric  on  Washington  and  hi$ 
Masonic  Compeers  (p.  31),  suggests  that  an 
obligation  had  been  administered  to  him  as 
a  test-oath  when  visitinx  the  Lod^  or  that 
the^  Lodge,  deeming  the  authon^  under 
which  he  had  been  made  insufi&cient,  had 
re(](uired  him  to  be  healed  and  reobligatod. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty appears  to  have  any  plausibility. 

Bro.  C.  W.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Freemasovu^  MonUdy  Magazine  (voL  xL, 
p.  261),  suggests  that,  as  it  was  then  the 
custom  to  confer  the  Mark  Degree  as  a  side 
degree  in  Masters'  Lodges,  and  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  Washing^n  was  in  pos- 
session of  that  deme,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived it  in  Lodge  No.  227,  attached  to  the 
46th  Regiment.  This  certainly  presents  a 
more  satisfactonr  explanation  than  either 
of  those  offered  by  Bro.  Hayden. 

The  oonnectbn  of  Washington  with  the 
British  military  Lodge  will  serve  as  bohob 
confirmation  of  the  tradition  that  he  was 
attentive  to  Masonic  duties  during  the  five 
years  from  1753  to  1758,  when  he  was  en- 
ga^d  in  military  service. 

There  is  an^>le  evidence  that  during  tiie 
Revolutionary  War,  while  he  waa  tknn* 
mander-in-Chief  <^  the  American  armies, 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant  on  l^e  meetinga 
of  military  Lodges.  Some  ^reais  ago,  Ci^ 
tain  Huph  Maloy,  a  revolutionary  vetoan, 
then  residing  in  Ohio,  declared  tliat  on  one 
of  these  occasions  he  was  initiated  in  Wash- 
ington's marqu^  the  chief  himself  prend- 
ing  at  the  ceremony.  Bro.  Scott,  a  Past 
Grand  Master  of  Virginia,  asserted  that 
Washington  was  in  frequent  attendance  on 
the  coinmunications  of  the  brethren.  Tlte 
proposition  made  to  elect  him  a  Grand 
Master  of  the  United  States,  aa  win  be  here- 
after seen,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
his  name  as  a  Mason  had  oeoome  lamiUar  to 
the  Craft. 

In  1777,  the  Convention  of  Vix^nia 
Lodges  recommended  Washington  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  elected  Grand 
Master  oi  the  Independent  Grand  Lodge  of 
that  commonwealth.  Dove  has  given  in  hia 
Text'Book  the  complete  records  of  the  Con- 
vention;^ and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that 
tibe  nomination  waa  made.  It  was,  however, 
declined  by  Washin^^n. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revohi^on, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  among  American 
Masons  to  dissever  their  connection,  aa 
subcHrdinates,  with  the  Masonio  authorities 
of  the  mother  country,  and  in  several  of 
the  newly  ereeted  States    the 
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Qnnd  Lodges  aasumed  an  Independent 
eharacter.  The  idea  of  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  had  also 
become  popular.  On  February  7,  1780,  a 
eonvention  ol  delegates  from  the  military 
Lodges  in  t^e  army  was  held  at  Morris- 
town,  in  New  Jersey,  when  an  address  to  the 
Grand  Masters  in  the  various  States  was 
adopted,  recommending  the  establishment 
of  'one  Grand  Lodge  in  America,"  and  the 
election  of  a  Grand  Master.  This  address 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and 
althou^  the  name  of  Washington  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  those  Grand  Lodges  were 
notified  that  he  was  the  first  choice  ol  the 
brethren  who  had  framed  it. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn^lvania  had 
taken  action  on  the  same  subject.  On 
January  13,  1780,  it  had  held  a  session,  and 
it  was  unanimously  declared  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  Masonry  that  "a  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  throu^out  the  United  States" 
should  be  nommated;  whereupon,  with 
equal  unanimity.  General  Washington  was 
elected  to  the  ofSce.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
the  minutes  ol  the  election  be  transmitted  to 
the  different  Grand  Lodges  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  concurrence  therein  be 
requested.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, doubtins  the  expediency  of  electing  a 
General  Grand  Master,  declined  to  come  to 
any  determination  on  the  question,  and  so 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

This  win  correct  the  error  into  which 
many  foreign  Grand  Lodges  and  Masonic 
writers  have  fallen,  ol  supposing  that  Wash- 
ington was  ever  a  Grand  Master  of  the 
United  States.  The  error  was  strengthened 
by  a  medal  contained  in  Mendorf's  Medals 
of  the  FrcUemUy  cf  Freemasons,  which  the 
editor  states  was  struck  by  the  Lodges  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  statement  vol  however, 
liable  to  great  doubt.  The  date  ol  the  medal 
is  1797.  On  the  obverse  is  a  likeness  of 
Washington,  with  the  device,  ''Washin^n, 
President,  1797."  On  the  reverse  is  a 
tracing-board  and  the  device,  "Amor,  Honor, 
et  Justitia.  G.  W..  G.  G.  M."  French  and 
German  Masonic  nistorians  have  been  de- 
ceived by  this  medal,  and  refer  to  it  as  their 
authority  for  asserting  that  Washington 
was  a  Grand  Master.  Xenning  and  Thory, 
for  instance,  place  the  date  of  his  election 
to  that  office  m  the  year  in  which  the  medal 
was  struck.  More  recent  European  writers, 
however,  directed  by  the  reseitfohes  of  the 
American  authorities,  have  discovered  and 
corrected  the  mistake. 

We  nest  hear  of  Washington's  official  con- 
nection in  the  year  1788.  Lodffe  No.  39,  at 
Alexandria,  which  had  hitherto  been  working 
under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn^lvania,  in 
1788  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Virginia. 
On  May  29th  in  that  year  the  Lodge  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

'"Hie  Lodge  Moceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  Mastsr  and  I>eputy  Master  to  be  recom- 


mended to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vhrginia,  when 
George  Washington,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
chosen  Master:  Robert  McCrea,  Dcq[>uty 
Master:  Wm.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Senior  Waraen; 
John  Allison,  Junior  Warden." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  a  committee  should 
wait  on  Greneral  Washington,  "and  inquire  of 
him  whether  it  will  be  agre^le  to  him  to  be 
named  in  the  Charter."  What  was  the  result 
of  that  interview,  we  do  not  positively  know. 
But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reply  of 
Washington  was  a  favorable  one,  for  the  appli- 
cation for  the  Charter  contained  his  name, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  inserted  if  it 
had  been  repugnant  to  his  wishes.  And  the 
Charter  or  Warrant  under  which  the  Lodge 
is  still  working  is  granted  to  Washington  as 
Master.  The  appointing  clause  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"Know  ye  that  we,  Edmund  Rando^h, 
Esquire,  Cxovemor  of  the  Commonwealth 
aforesaid,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Most 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Society  of  Freemasons 
within  the  same,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  do  henbv  con- 
stitute and  appoint  our  illustrious  and  well- 
bebved  Brother,  George  Washington^  Esquire, 
late  Greneral  and  Commander-in-Chief  m  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  our 
worthy  Brethren  Robert  McCrea,  William 
Hunter.  Jr.,  and  John  Allison,  Esqs.,  together 
with  all  such  other  brethren  as  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  associate  with  them,  to  be  a  'first, 
true,  and  regular  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  by  the 
name,  title,  and  designation  of  the  Alexandria 
Lodge.  No.  22.'"  In  1805,  the  Lodffe.  which 
is  still  in  existence,  was  permittedf  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  change  its  name  to  that  of 
"Washington  Alexanoria,"  in  honor  ol  its 
first  Master. 

The  evidence,  then,  is  dear  that  Washings 
ton  was  the  Master  of  a  Lodge.  Whether  he 
ever  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  and,  if  he 
assumed,  how  he  discharged  tiiem,  we  know 
only  from  the  testimony  of  Timothy  Bigebw. 
who,  in  a  Eulogy  delivered  before  the  Grand 
Lodse  of  Massachusetts,  two  months  after 
Washington's  death,  and  eleven  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Master,  made  the  following 
statement: 

''The  information  received  from  our  breth- 
ren who  had  the  happiness  to  be  members  of 
the  Lodge  over  ^diich  he  presided  for  many 
years,  and  of  which  he  died  the  Master,  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  his  persevering  seal 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  Con- 
stant and  punctual  in  his  attendance,  scrupu- 
lous in  his  observance  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Lodge,  and  solicitous,  at  all  times,  to  com- 
municate light  and  instruction,  he  disduuroed 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  with  uncommon  £g- 
nity  and  intelligence  in  all  the  mysteries  of  our 
art." 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  Washington  accepted  ancf  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Lodge.  At  the  first  election  heJd  after  the 
Charter  had  been  issued,  he  was  elected,  or 
we  shoukl  rather  say  reelected,  Mast«.    The 
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record  of  the  Lodge,  vrnder  the  date  of  De- 
cember 20, 1788,  is  as  follows : 

''His  Excellency,  General  Washington, 
unanimously  elected  Master;  Robert  McCrea, 
Senior  Warden;  Wm.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Junior 
Warden;  Wm.  Hodgson,  Treasurer;  Joseph 
Greenway,  Secretary;  Dr.  Frederick  Span- 
ber^n.  Senior  Deacon;  Georj^  Richards, 
Jimior  Deacon."  The  subordmate  officers 
had  undergone  a  chan^:  McCrea,  who  had 
been  named  in  the  petition  as  Deputy  Master, 
an  officer  not  recognized  in  this  country,  was 
made  Senior  Warden;  Wm.  Hunter,  who  had 
been  nominated  as  Senior  Warden,  was  made 
Junior  Warden;  and  the  original  Junior 
Warden,  John  Allison,  was  dropped.  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  office  of  Master. 
Washington  was  again  elected.  The  Lodge 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  persistent  with- 
out his  consent;  and  if  his  consent  was  given, 
we  know,  from  his  character,  that  he  would 
seek  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
his  best  abilities.  This  circumstance  gives, 
if  it  be  needed,  strong  confirmation  to  the 
statement  of  Bigelow. 

But  incidents  like  these  are  not  all  that  are 
left  to  us  to  exhibit  the  attachment  of  Wash- 
ington to  Masonr^r.  On  repeated  occasions 
he  has  announced,  in  his  letters  and  addresses 
to  various  Masonic  bodies,  his  profoimd  es- 
teem for  the  character,  and  his  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles,  of  that  Institution  into 
which,  at  so  earljr  an  age,  he  had  beoi  ad- 
mitted. And  during  his  long  and  laborious 
hfe,  no  opportunity  was  presented  of  which  he 
did  not  avail  himself  to  evince  his  esteem  for 
the  Institution. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1707,  in  reply  to  an  af- 
fectionate addr^  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  he  says:  ''My  attachment  to 
the  Societv  of  which  we  are  members  will  dis- 
pose me  always  to  contribute  my  best  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  tJie 
Craft.^ 

Five  years  before  this  letter  was  written,  he 
had,  in  a  communication  to  the  same  body, 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Masonic  Institu- 
tion as  one  whose  Uberal  principles  are  founded 
on  the  immutable  laws  of  "truth  and  justice," 
and  whose  ''srand  object  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race." 

In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  South  Carolina  in  1791,  he  says:  "I 
recognize  with  pleasure  my  relation  to  the 
brethren  of  your  Society,"  and  "I  shall  be 
happy,  on  every  occasion,  to  evince  my  regard 
for  the  Fraternity."  And  in  the  same  letter 
he  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Masonic 
Institution  as  '*an  association  whose  princi- 
ples lead  to  purity  of  morals,  and  are  beneficial 
of  action." 

In  writing  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
St.  David's  Lodge  at  Newport  (R.  I.)^  in  the 
same  year,  he  uses  this  language:  " Being per- 
suadea  that  a  just  application  of  the  pnnci- 
ples  on  which  the  Masonic  fratermty  is 
founded  must  be  promotive  of  private  virtue 
and  public  prosperity,  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  oocietyi  and 


to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  deserving 
brother." 

And  lastly,  for  I  wHl  not  further  extend 
these  citations,  in  a  letter  addressed  in  No- 
vember, 17d8,  only  thirteen  months  before  his 
death,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  he  has 
made  this  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinion 
of  the  Institution: 

"So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  oi  Freemasonry,  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  founded  in  benevolence,  and 
to  be  exercised  only  for  the  good  of  manldnd. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  upon  this  ground,  with- 
draw my  approbation  from  it." 

So  much  nas  been  said  upon  the  Masonic 
career  and  opinions  of  Washin^n  because 
American  Masons  love  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  patriot,  whose  memory 
is  so  revered  that  his  imostentatious  grave  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  has  become  the 
Mecca  of  America,  was  not  only  a  brother  of 
the  Craft,  but  was  ever  ready  to  express  his 
good  opinion  of  the  Society.  They  feel  that 
under  the  panoply  of  his  great  name  they  may 
defy  the  malignant  charges  of  their  adver- 
saries. They  know  that  no  better  reply  can 
be  given  to  such  charges  than  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  Clinton,  '' Wasbin^n  would  not 
have  encouraged  an  Institution  hostile  to 
morality,  religion,  good  order,  and  the  public 
welfare." 

Watchwords*  Used  in  the  Thirty-second 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  because  that  degree  has  a  military  form, 
but  not  found  in  other  degrees  of  Masonry. 

Waterfall.  Used  in  the  Fellow-Craft's 
D^^ree  as  a  svmbol  of  plenty,  for  which  the 
word  fjDcUerford  is  sometimes  improperly  sub- 
stituted.   (See  Skibbdetk,) 

Wayfaring  Man*  A  term  used  in  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Decree  to  denote  the  per- 
son met  near  the  port  of  Joppa  by  certain  per- 
sons sent  out  on  a  search  oy  King  Solomon. 
The  part  of  the  legend  which  introduces  the 
wayfaring  man,  and  his  interview  with  the 
Fellow-Crafts,  was  probablv  introduced  into 
the  American  system  by  Webb,  or  found  by 
him  in  the  older  rituals  practisea  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  not  in  the  old  English  rituals  of  the 
last  century,  nor  is  the  circumstance  detailed 
in  the  present  English  lecture.  A  wayfaring 
man  is  defined  by  PhilUps  as  "one  accus- 
tomed to  travel  on  the  road."  The  expression 
is  becoming  obsolete  in  ordinary  language, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  Scripture — "he  saw  a 
wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  dty " 
(Judges  xix.  17) — and  in  Masonry,  both  of 
which  still  retain  many  words  long  since  dia- 
used  elsewhere. 

Weary  Sojonmers.  Spoken  of  in  the 
American  legend  of  the  Royal  Arch  as  three  of 
the  captives  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty 
by  Cyrus,  and.  after  sojourning  or  remaining 
longer  in  Babylon  than  the  main  bodv  of  their 
brethren^  had  at  length  repaired  to  Jerusalem 
to  assist  m  rebuilding  the  Temple. 

It  was  while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
making  the  necessary  excavations  for  laying 
the  foundation^  and  whil^  numbem  continued 
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to  arriye  at  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  tliat 
these  three  worn  and  weary  sojourners,  after 
plodding  on  foot  over  the  rough  and  devious 
roads  between  the  two  cities,  offered  them- 
aelves  to  the  Grand  Ck>uncil  as  willing  partici- 
pants in  the  labor  of  erection.  Who  these 
sojourners  were,  we  have  no  historical  means 
of  discovering:  but  there  is  a  Masonic  tra- 
dition (entitled,  perhaps,  to  but  little  weight) 
that  they  were  Hananian,  Mishael,  and  Asa- 
riah,  three  holy  men,  who  are  better  known  to 

general  readers  bv  their  Chaldaic  names  of 
hadrach,  Meshecn,  and  Abed-nego.  as  hav- 
ing been  miraculouslv  preserved  from  the 
fiory  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Their  services  were  accepted,  and  from  their 
diligent  labors  resulted  that  important  dis- 
covery, the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of 
which  constitutes  the  great  end  and  design  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  American  Royal 
Arch.  It  has  no  known  foundation  in  history, 
and  is  therefore  altogether  mythical.  But  it 
presents,  as  a  m]^th,  the  ff^rmbolic  idea  of  ardu- 
ous and  unf altenng  search  after  truth,  and  the 
final  reward  that  such  devotion  receives. 

Webb-Preston  Work*  The  title  given  by 
Dr.  Robert  Morris  to  a  svstem  of  lectures 
which  he  proposed  to  introduce,  in  1859,  into 
the  Lodges  oi  the  United  States,  and  in  which 
he  was  partly  successful.  He  gave  this  name 
to  his  system  because  his  theorv  was  that  the 
lectiu-es  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  and  those  of 
Preston  were  identical.  But  this  theory  is 
untenable,  for  it  has  long  since  been  shown 
that  the  lectures  of  Webb  were  an  abridgment, 
and  a  very  material  modification  of  those  of 
Preston.  In  1863,  and  for  a  few  years  after- 
ward, the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Weob-Prearton  work  "  was  a  subject  of  warm, 
and  sometimes  of  intemperate,  discussion  in 
several  of  the  Western  jurisdictions.  It  has 
now,  however,  at  least  as  a  subject  of  contro- 
vert, ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Oaft.  One  favorable  result  was,  however, 
produced  by  these  discussions,  and  that  is, 
that  they  led  to  a  more  careful  investigation 
and  a  better  understandins  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  rituals  which  have,  during  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  been  practised  in  America. 
The  bitterness  of  feeling  has  passed  away,  but 
the  knowledge  that  it  elicited  remains. 

Webby  Thomas  Smith.  No  name  in 
Masonry  is  more  familiar  to  the  American 
Mason  than  that  of  Webb,  who  was  really  the 
inventor  and  founder  of  the  system  of  work 
which^  imder  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
American  Rite  (although  often  improperly 
called  the  York  Rite),  is  universally  practised 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  exhaustive 
biomphy  of  him  that  has  been  written  is  that 
of  Bro.  Cornelius  Moore,  in  his  Leafleta  of 
Masonic  Biography,  and  from  that,  with  a  few 
additions  from  other  sources,  the  present 
sketch  is  derived. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb,  the  son  of  parents 
who  a  few  vears  previous  to  his  birth  had 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  was   bom  in  that 


dty,  October  13,  1771.  He  was  educated 
in  one  of  the  public  schools,  where  he  ao- 
<iuired  such  knowledge  as  was  at  that  time 
imparted  in  them,  and  became  prdioient 
in  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

He  selected  as  a  profession  either  that 
of  a  printer  or  a  bookbinder;  his  biographer 
is  uncertain  which,  but  inclines  to  think 
that  it  was  the  former.  After  completing 
his  apprenticeship  he  removed  to  Keene,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  about  the  year  1702  (for  the 
precise  date  is  unknown)  was  initiated  in 
Freemasoniy  in  Rising  Sun  Lodge  in  that 
town. 

While  residing  at  Keene  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Hopkins,  and  shortly  afterward 
removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he 
opened  a  bookstore.  When  and  where  he 
received  the  high  degrees  has  not  been  stated, 
but  we  find  him,  while  living  at  Albany, 
engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  Chapter 
and  an  Encampment. 

It  was  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  that 
Webb  appears  to  have  commenced  his 
labors  as  a  Masonic  teacher,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  fill  with  nreat  influence  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  1797  he  published  at 
Albany  the  first  edition  of  his  Freemasons* 
Monitor;  or,  lUustrations  of  Masonry,  It 
purports  to  be  "by  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
K.  T.,  E.  M.,  etc.^'  He  did  not  claim  the 
authorship  until  the  subsequent  edition; 
but  his  name  and  that  of  his  partner.  Spencer, 
appear  in  the  imprint  as  publisners.  He 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  his  indebted- 
ness to  Preston  for  the  observations  on  the 
first  three  degrees.  But  he  states  that  he 
has  differently  arranged  Preston's  distribu- 
tions of  the  sections,  because  they  were 
''not  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  working  in 
America."  This  proves  that  the  Prestonian 
syrstem  was  not  then  followed  in  the  United 
States,  and  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  at  a  later  period  attempted  to 
claim  an  identity  between  the  lectures  dt 
Preston  and  Webb. 

About  the  year  1801  he  removed  to  Ph)vi- 
denoe,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale.  By  this  time  his  reputation 
as  a  Masonic  teacher  had  been  well  estab- 
lished, for  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
St.  John's  Lod^  of  Providence  to  wait  upon 
and  inform  him  that  this  Lodge  (for  his 
great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Masonry) 
"wish  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  same." 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  passing 
through  the  various  gradations  of  office  was 
elect^,  in  1813,  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons 
of  Rhode  Island. 

But  it  is  necessary  now  to  recur  to  pre- 
ceding events.  In  1797,  on  October  24tn,  a 
convention  of  committees  from  several 
Chapters  in  the  Northern  States  was  held  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
the  propriety  ana  expediency  of  establisning 
a  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
for  the  Northern  States.    Of  this  convention 
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Webb  was  ohoten  m  the  ohafaman.  Pre- 
Tiouf  to  thiB  time  the  Royal  Arch  degrees 
bad  been  conferred  in  Masters'  Lodges  and 
under  a  Lodge  Warrant.  It  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  influence  of  Webb  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  disseverance  of  the  d^p-ee 
from  that  Jurisdiction  and  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  (Jhapters.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  that  he  took  in  the  orj^an- 
ization  of  the  American  Rite.  The  circu- 
lar addressed  by  the  convention  to  the 
Chapters  of  the  country  was  most  probably 
from  the  pen  of  Webb. 

The  Grand  Chapter  having  been  organ- 
ized in  January,  1798|  Webb  was  elected 
Grand  Scribe,  and  reelected  in  1799,  at 
which  time  tne  body  assumed  the  title  of 
the  General  Grand  Chapter.  In  1806  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  Grand 
King,  and  in  1816  to  that  of  Deputy  Greneral 
Grand  High  Priest,  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

During  all  this  time,  Webb,  althou^ 
actively  engaged  in  the  labors  of  Masonic 
instruction,  continued  his  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall-paper,  and  in  1817  re- 
moved his  machinery  to  the  West,  Moore 
thinks,  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
residence  there. 

In  1816  he  visited  the  Western  States, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  appears  to  have  be^  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  organization  of  Chapters, 
Grand  Chapters,  and  Encampments.  It  was 
durins  this  visit  that  he  established  the 
Grand  Chapters  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  a  General  Grand 
Officer. 

In  August,  1818,  he  left  Ohio  and  returned 
to  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1819,  he  again 
began  a  visit  to  the  W^,  but  he  reached 
no  farther  than  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
died  very  suddenlv,  it  is  supposed  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  on  Julv  6,  1819^  and  was  buried 
the  next  day  with  Masomo  honors.  The 
body  was  subs^uently  disinterred  and 
conveyed  to  Proviaence,  where,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  it  was  reinterred  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Rhode  Island. 

"V^bb's  influence  over  the  Masons  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  foimder  of  a  Rite,  was 
altogether  personaL  In  Masonic  literature 
he  has  made  no  mark,  for  his  labors  as  an 
author  are  confined  to  a  single  work,  his 
Monitor,  and  this  is  little  more  than  a  syl- 
labus ot  his  lectures.  Although,  if  we  may 
judpe  by  the  introductorv  remarks  to  the 
vanous  sections  of  the  degfeeB,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  second  one  of  the  Tnird  Degree, 
Webb  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
true  philosophical  symbolisn  of  Freemasonry, 
such  as  was  tau^t  by  Hutchinson  in  Eng- 
land and  by  ms  contemporaries  in  this 
coimtiy,  Harris  and  Town;  he  was  what 
Carson  properly  calls  him,  "the  ablest 
Masonic  ritualist  of  his  day — ^the  very 
prince  of  Masonic  workmen,"  and  this  was 
the  instrument  with  which  he  worked  for 
the  aztenaion  of  the  new  Bite  which  he  estab- 


lished. The  American  Rite  would  lia^« 
been  more  perfect  as  a  system  had  its  foandir 
entertained  profounder  views  ol  ihe  phi- 
losophy and  symbolism  of  Masonry  as  m 
science;  but  as  it  is,  with  imperfections  whieh 
time,  it  is  hoped,  will  remove,  and  deficien- 
cies which  future  researches  ol  the  Masonic 
scholar  will  supply,  it  still  must  ever  be  a 
monument  of  the  ritualistic  skill,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  persevering  labor  of  Thomas 
Smith  Webb. 

The  few  odes  and  anthems  composed  by 
Webb  for  his  rituals  possess  a  hi|^  degree 
of  poetic  merit,  and  evince  the  poeseasion 
of  much  Kenius  in  their  author. 

Wedeldbd,  Georg  Chrlsdaii  Gottlfebt 
BMon  Ton*  A  German  phjrsician  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Metz,  and  a  medical 
writer  of  reputation.  He  was  bom  at 
G5ttingen^  January  8,  1761.  As  a  Mason, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the 
Eclectic  Union,  and  labored  c^ectually  for 
the  restoration  of  sood  feeling  between  it 
and  the  Directorial  Lodse  at  Frankfort. 
His  Masonic  works,  which  are  numerous, 
consist  principally  of  addresses,  oontroversuu 
pamphlets,  and  contributions  to  the  Alten- 
burg  Journal  of  Freemasonry.  He  died  in 
1831. 

Weeping  Tlrslii.  The  weeping  virgin 
with  disheveled  hair,  in  the  monument  of 
the  Third  Degree,  used  in  the  American 
Rite,  is  interpreted  as  a  symbol  of  grief  for 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  Temple.  Jeremy 
Cross,  who  is  said  to  have  fabricated  the 
monumental  symbol,  was  not,  we  are  sat- 
isfied, acquainted  with  Hermetic  science. 
Yet  a  woman  thus  portrayed^  standing  near 
a  tomb,  was  a  very  appropriate  symmd  for 
the  Thurd  Dwee,  whose  dogma  is  the  resur- 
rection. In  Hermetic  science,  according  to 
Nicolas  Flammel  {Hieroalyphicat  cap.  xcdi.). 
a  woman  having  her  hair  dishei^ed  and 
standing  near  a  tomb  is  a  svmbol  of  the  souL 

Welfiutonpty  Adam.  He  is  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Masonry  as  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Rluminati  of  Bavaria,  among 
whom  he  adopted  the  characteristic  or  Order 
name  of  Spartacus.  He  was  bom  February 
6,  1748,  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  eduef^;ed 
by  the  Jesuits,  toward  whom,  however,  he 
afterward  exhibited  the  bitterest  enmity, 
and  was  equally  hated  by  them  in  return. 
In  1772  he  bedune  Extraordinary  Professor 
of  Law,  and  in  1775,  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Canon  Law,  at  the  University  ol  Ingold- 
stadt. As  the  professorship  of  canon  law 
had  been  hitherto  held  only  by  an  eccle- 
siastic, his  appointment  gave  great  offense 
to  the  clergy.  Weishaupt,  whose  views  were 
cosmopolitan,  and  who  knew  and  condemned 
the  bijsotry  and  superstitions  of  the  priests, 
established  an  oppoednc;  party  in  the  Uni- 
versity, consisting  principally  of  3roung  men 
whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  had 
gained.  They  assembled  in  a  private  apart- 
ment, and  there  he  discussed  with  thcan  phik>> 
sophio  subjects,  and  sought  to  imbue  item 
with  a  liberal  spirit.    This  was  the  b^gb* 
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Dins  of  the  Order  of  the  lUomini^  or  the 
EnGjshtened — a  name  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  disciples  as  a  token  of  their  ad- 
vance in  intelhgenoe  and  moral  progress. 

At  first,  it  was  totally  unconnected  with 
Masonry,  c^  which  Order  Weishaupt  was 
not  at  that  time  a  member.  It  was  not 
until  1777  that  he  was  initiated  in  the  Lodge 
Theodore  of  Good  Ck>un8el,  at  Munich. 
Thenceforward  Weishaupt  sought  to  in- 
corporate his  system  into  that  of  Masonry, 
so  that  the  latter  might  become  subser- 
vient to  his  views,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Baron  Knigge,  who  brought  his  active 
energies  and  genius  to  the  aid  of  the  cause, 
he  succeeded  in  completing  his  system  oi 
Bluminism.  But  the  clergy,  and  espo- 
ci&Uy  the  Jesuits,  who,  although  their  Order 
had  been  abolished  by  the  government, 
still  secretl]^  possessed  neat  power,  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  destroy  their  op- 
ponent, and  they  at  length  succeeded.  ^  In 
1784,  all  secret  associations  were  prohibited 
by  a  royal  decree,  and  in  the  following  year 
weishaupt  was  deprived  of  his  prcMessor- 
ship  ana  banished  from  the  countiy.  He 
repaured  to  Gotha,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Duke  Ernest,  who  made  him  a 
eounsebr  and  gave  him  a  j>ension.  There 
he  remained  until  he  died  m  1811. 

Durinx  his  residence  at  Gotha  he  wrote 
and  published  many  works,  sonie  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  and  several  in  erolana- 
tion  and  defense  of  Illuminism.  Amonj^ 
the  latter  were  A  Picture  of  the  lUuminati, 
1786;  A  Camplele  History  of  the  PenecuHone 
of  the  lUtmUruUi  in  Bavaria,  1786.  Of  this 
work  only  one  voliune  was  published;  the 
second,  though  promised,  never  appeared. 
An  Apology  for  the  lUtiminaH,  1786;  An 
Improved  System  of  the  lUumxtiaH,  1787,  and 
many  others. 

No  man  has  ever  been  more  abused  and 
vilMed  than  WeishcMipt  by  the  adversaries 
of  Freemasonry.  In  such  partisan  writers 
as  Barruel  and  Robison  we  might  expect  to 
find  Ubds  against  a  Masonic  rdormer.  But 
it  is  passing  strange  that  Dr.  Oliver  should 
have  permitted  sudi  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing to  sully  his  pages   {Landmarht,  ii.,  26): 

"Weishaupt  was  a  BhamelesB  libertine, 
who  compassed  the  death  of  his  sister-in- 
law  to  conceal  his  vices  from  the  world  and, 
as  he  termed  it.  to  preserve  his  honor." 

To  charges  uke  these,  founded  only  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  persecutors,  Weishaupt 
has  made  the  following  reply: 

"The  tenor  of  my  me  has  been  the  op- 
posite of  eversrthing  that  is  vile;  and  no 
man  can  lay  any  such  thing  to  my  charge." 

Indeed,  his  long  continuance  m  an  im- 
portant religious  professorship  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  the  warm  aflfections  of  his  pupils,  and 
the  patronage  and  protection,  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  of  the  virtuous  and 
amiable  Duke  of  Goth^would  seem  to  give 
some  assurance  that  Weishaupt  could  not 
have  been  the  monster  that  ne  has  been 
painted  by  his  adversaries. 


nhiminism,  it  is  tru^  had  its  abundant 
erroTB,  and  no  one  will  regoret  its  dissolu- 
tion. But  its  founder  had  hoped  by  it  to 
effect  much  gpod:  that  it  was  diverted  from 
its  <niginal  aim  was  the  fault,  not  dT  him, 
but  ol  some  of  his  disciples;  and  their  faults 
he^  was  not  reluctant  to  condemn  in  his 
writings. 

His  ambition  was,  I  think,  a  virtuous 
one:  that  it  failed  was  his,  and  perhaps  the 
world's,  misfortune.  "My  general  plan," 
he  says,  "is  good,  though  m  toe  detail  there 
may  be  faults.  I  had  myself  to  create.  In 
another  situation,  and  in  an  active  station 
in  life.  I  should  have  been  keenly  occupied, 
and  tne  founding  of  an  Order  would  never 
have  come  into  my  head.  But  I  would 
have  executed  much  better  things,  if  the 
government  had  not  always  opposed  my 
exertions,  and  placed  others  in  situations 
which  suited  my  talents.  It  was  the  full 
conviction  of  this,  and  of  what  could  be 
done,  if  every  man  were  placed  in  the  office 
for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature,  and  a 
proper  education,  which  first  suggested  to 
me  the  plan  of  Illuminism." 

What  he  really  wished  Illuminism  to  be, 
we  may  judge  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  can- 
didate for  initiation.    They  are  as  follows: 

"Whoever  does  not  close  his  ear  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  miserable,  nor  his  heart 
to  gentle  pity;  whoever  is  the  friend  and 
brother  of  the  unfortunate;  whoever  has  a 
heart  capable  of  love  and  friendship;  who- 
ever is  steadfast  in  adversity,  unwearied 
in  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  has  been 
once  engaged  m,  undaunted  in  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties;  whoever  does  not 
mock  and  despise  the  weak;  whose  soul  is 
susceptible  of  conceiving  great  designs,  de- 
sirous of  rising  superior  to  all  base  motives, 
and  of  distinguishing  itself  by  deeds  of 
benevolence;  wnoever  shuns  idleness;  who- 
ever considers  no  knowledge  as  unessential 
which  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring, regarding  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind as  his  chief  study;  whoever,  when 
truth  and  virtue  are  in  question,  despising 
the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  is  suf- 
ficient^ courageous  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  heart, — such  a  one  is  a  proper  can- 
didate." 

The  Baron  von  Knigge.  who^  perhaps,  of  all 
men,  best  knew  him,  said  of  him  that  he  was 
imdeniably  a  num  of  genius,  and  a  profound 
thinkerj  and  that  he  was  all  the  more  worthy 
of  admiration  because,  while  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  a  bigoted  Catholic  education,  he 
had  formed  his  mind  by  his  own  meditations, 
and  the  reacting  of  good  books.  His  heart, 
adds  this  companion  of  his  labors  and  sharer 
of  his  secret  thoughts,  was  excited  by  the  most 
unselfish  desire  to  do  something  great^  and 
tiiat  would  be  worthy  of  mankind,  and  m  the 
accomplishment  of  this  he  was  deterred  by  no 
opposition  and  discouraged  by  no  embarrass- 
ments. 

Tba  Ixutb  Is,  I  think,  that  Wclshaiq^  haa 
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been  misunderstood  by  Masonic  and  slandered 
by  un-Masonic  writers.  His  success  in  the 
beginning  as  a  reformer  was  due  to  his  own 
honest  desire  to  do  good.  His  failure  in  the 
end  was  attributable  to  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution, and  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  dis- 
ciples. The  master  works  to  elevate  human 
nature;  the  scholars,  to  degrade.  Weis- 
haupt's  place  in  history  should  be  among  the 
unsucce»ful  reformers  and  not  among  the 
profligate  adventurers. 

Wdeome*  In  the  American  ritual,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Senior  Deacon  "to 
welcome  and  clothe  all  visiting  brethren.'' 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  to  receive  them  at  the  door 
with  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  to  furnish 
them,  or  see  that  they  are  furnished,  with  the 
necessary  apron  and  gloves  and,  it  they  are 
Past  Masters,  with  the  appropriate  coUar  and 
jewel  of  that  office,  with  an  extra  supply  of 
which  all  Lodges  were  in  the  olden  time  sup- 
plied, but  not  now.  He  is  to  conduct  the  vis- 
itor to  a  seat,  and  thus  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Charges,  which  especiallyinculcate 
hospitality  to  strange  brethren.  These  cus- 
toms are  no  longer  practised  and  the  ritual 
prescribes  other  well-known  duties. 

Well  Formed,  Trae»  and  Trusty*  A 
formula  used  by  the  Grand  Master  at  the  lay- 
ing of  a  comer-stone.  Having  applied  the 
square,  level,  and  plumb  to  its  different  sur- 
faces and  angles,  he  declares  it  to  be  "well 
formed,  true,  and  trustv.''  Borrowed  from  the 
technical  language  of  Operative  Masonry,  it  is 
symbolically  applied  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter which  tne  Entered  Apprentice  should 
sustain  when,  in  the  course  of  his  initiation,  he 
assumes  the  place  of  a  typical  comer-etone  in 
the  Lodge. 

Wellington,  Duke  of*  The  "Hero  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  renowned,  was  initiated  in 
Lodge  No.  494,  about  Decemoer^  1790. 

Wesley,  Samuel*  At  one  time  the  most 
distinguished  organist  of  England,  and  called 
bv  Mendelssohn  "  the  father  of  English  orgui^ 
plajring."  He  was  initiated  as  a  Mason  De- 
cember 17.  1788,  and  in  1812,  the  office  of 
Grand  Organist  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Eng- 
land being  in  that  year  first  instituted,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  held  it  until  1818. 
He  composed  the  antnem  performed  at  the 
union  of^  the  two  Grand  Lodges  in  1813,  and 
was  the  composer  of  many  songs.  g*ees,  eto., 
for  the  use  of  the  Craft.  He  was  tne  son  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  and  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism. Bom  February  24,  1766,  at  Bristol, 
England,  and  died  October  11, 1837.  He  was 
well  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  the  "Great  Mu- 
sician of  Masonry." 

JRTest.  Although  the  west,  as  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points,  holds  an  honorable  posi- 
tion as  the  station  of  the  Senior  Warden,  and 
of  the  pillar  of  Strength  that  supports  the 
Lodge,  yet,  being  the  place  of  the  sun's  setting 
and  opposed  to  the  east,  the  recognized  place 
of  light,  it,  in  Masonic  svmbolism,  represents 
the  place  of  darkness  anci  ignorance.    The  old 


tradition,  that  in  primeval  times  all  humaa 
wisdom  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  those  who  had  wandered  to- 
ward the  west  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
east  in  search  of  the  knowledge  of  their  an- 
cestors, is  not  confined  to  Masonry.  Creiuer 
(Symbolik)  speaks  of  an  ancient  and  hi^tbly  in- 
structed body  of  priests  in  the  East,  bank 
whom  all  knowled^,  under  the  vdl  of  syn>- 
bols,  was  commumcated  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  unenlightened  nations  of  the  West. 
And  in  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft,"  contained 
in  the  old  Masonic  Constitutions,  there  is 
always  a  reference  to  the  emigration  of  the 
Masons  from  Egypt  eastward  to  the  "land  oi 
behest."  or  Jerusalem.  Hence,  in  the  modem 
svmbousm  of  Speculative  Masonry,  it  is  said 
that  the  Mason  during  his  advancement  is 
traveling  from  the  West  to  the  East  in  search  nf 
light. 

^^Westminster  and  Keystone."  TTie 
third  of  the  three  oldest  warranted  Lodges  in 
England,  having  been  chartered  in  1722.  The 
first  is  Ft  endship.  No.  6,  and  the  second  the 
British,  No.  8.  Those  assembling  wWunU 
wammts  are  only  two.  and  are  numbered  two 
and  four,  ''Antiquity"  and  "Koyal  Somerset 
House  and  Inverness." 

Westphalia,  Secret  Trtbonals  of.    The 
Vehmgerichte,  or  Fehmgerichte,  were  secret 
criminal  courts  of  Westphalia  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    The  origin  of  this  institution,  like  that 
of  Masonry,  has  been  involved  in  uncertainty. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  name  even  is  doubt* 
f  uL    Vaem  is  said  by  Dreyer  to  signify  hofy 
in  the  old  Northern  languages;  and,  if  this  be 
true,  a  Fehmgericht  would  mean  a  holy  court. 
But  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Latin /ama,  or  rumor,  and  that 
a  Fehmgericht  was  so  called  because  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  persons  whose  only  ao- 
cuser  was  common  rumor,  the  maxim  of  the 
German  law,  "no  accuser,  no  judge,"  being 
in  such  a  case  departed  from.    They  were  also 
called  Tribunals  of  Westphalia,  because  their 
jurisdiction  and  existence  were  confined  to 
that  country. 

The  Medieval  Westphalia  was  situated 
within  the  hmits  of  the  country  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the 
Weser.  on  the  north  by  Friesland,  and  on  the 
south  by  Weste-rwald.  Render  (Tour  through 
Germany,  p.  186)  says  that  the  tribunals  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  duchies  of  Gueldres, 
Cleves,  and  Westphalia,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Corvey  and  Minden,  in  the  landgravato  of 
Hesse,  in  the  counties  of  Bentheim,  Limburg, 
Lippe,  Mark,  Ravensberg,  Rechlin^hausen, 
Rietzberg,  Sayn,  Waldeck,  and  Stemfort,  in 
some  baronies,  as  Gehmen,  Neustadt,  and 
Rheda,  and  in  the  free  imperial  city  of  Dort- 
mund; but  these  were  all  mcluded  within  the 
limits  of  Medieval  Westphalia. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  secret 
tribunals  were  established  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  on  the  conquest  (tf  Saxony.  In 
803  the  Saxons  obtained  among  other  pri  vflege6 
that  of  retaining  their  national  laws,  and  ad* 
ministering  them  under  imperial  judges  who 
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had  been  created  Coiinta  of  the  Empire. 
Their  oourts,  it  is  said,  were  held  three  times  a 
year  in  an  open  field,  and  their  sessions  were 
neld  in  pubhc  on  ordinary  occasions;  but  in 
all  cases  of  reli^ous  offense,  such  as  apostasy, 
heresy,  or  sacrilege^  although  the  trial  began 
in  a  pubhc  session,  it  always  ended  in  a  secret 
tribunal. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
these  courts  of  the  Ck>unts  of  the  Empire  in- 
stituted by  Charlemacne  save  origin  to  the 
secret  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  which  were 
held  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. There  is  no  external  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  hypothesis.  It  was,  however, 
the  current  opimon  of  the  time,  and  all  the  ear- 
lier traditions  and  documents  of  the  courts 
themselves  trace  their  origin  to  Charlemagne. 
Paul  Wigand.  the  German  jurist  and  historian, 
who  wrote  a  nistoryof  their  tribunals  (PehtiV' 
qericht  Wetlfdlens,  Hamburg,  1826),  contends 
for  the  truth  of  these  traditions:  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  ike 
English  CommonweaUh,  says,  unhesitatingly, 
that  'Hhe  Vehmic  tribunals  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  jurisdictions  of  the  old 
Saxons  which  survived  the  subjugation  of 
their  country."  The  silence  on  this  subject 
in  the  laws  and  capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  these 
tribunals  were  not  established  authoritatively 
by  that  monarch,  but  only  permitted  by  a 
tacit  sanction  to  exist. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  in  the 
lAbrary  af  Entertaining  Knowledge,  who  has 
written  somewhat  exhaustively  on  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  the  first  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned these  tribunals  are  Henry  of  Hervor- 
den  in  the  fourteenth,  and  JEneas  Svlvius  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  both  of  whom,  however, 
trace  them  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  but 
Jacob  (Recherckes  Uistoriques  sur  les  Croisades 
et  Us  Templiers,  p.  132)  cites  a  diploma  of 
Count  Engelbert  de  la  Mark,  of  the  date  of 
1267,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
some  of  their  usages.  Render  says  that  they 
are  first  generally  known  in  the  year  1220. 
But  their  absolute  historical  existence  is  con- 
fined to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  secret  WestphaUan  tribunals  were  ap- 
parently created  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
pubhc  morals,  of  punishing  crime,  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  poor  and  weak  from  the  oppres- 
sions at  the  rich  and  powerful.  They  were 
outside  of  the  regular  courts  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  compared  to  the 
modem  ''vigilance  committees''  sometimes 
instituted  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of 
the  weU-disposed  citisens  in  newlv  settled  ter- 
ritories from  the  annoyance  of  lawless  men. 
But  the  German  tribtmals  differed  from  the 
American  committees  in  this,  that  they  were 
recognized  by  the  emperors,  and  that  their 
deccsions  and  executions  partook  of  a  judicial 
character. 

The  Vehmic  tribunals,  as  they  are  also 
called,  were  ffovemed  by  a  minute  svstem  of 
regulations,  the  strict  observance  of  which  pre- 


served their  power  and  influence  for  at  least 
two  centuries. 

At  the  head  of  the  institution  was  the  Em- 
peror, for  in  Germany  he  was  recognised  as  the 
source  of  law.  His  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation was  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  he 
had  been  initiated  into  it,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  then  his  connection  was  direct  and  im- 
mediate. If,  however,  he  was  not  an  initiate, 
then  his  powers  were  delegated  to  a  Heuten- 
ant,  who  was  a  member  of  Uie  tribunal. 

Next  to  the  Emperor  came  the  free  counts. 
Free  counties  were  certain  districts  compre- 
hending several  parishes,  where  the  judges  and 
counselors  of  the  secret  ban  exercised  juris- 
diction in  conformity  with  the  statutei.  The 
free  count,  who  was  called  SiuhlherTf  or  tri- 
bunal lord,  presided  over  this  free  county  and 
the  tribunal  held  within  it.  He  had  also  the 
prerogative  of  erecting  other  tribunals  within 
nis  terr  torial  limits,  and  if  he  did  not  preside 
in  person,  he  appointed  a  Freigraff  or  free 
judge,  to  supply  his  place.  No  one  could  be 
mvested  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  jud^e  unless 
he  were  a  Westphalian  by  birth,  bom  m  lawful 
wedlock  of  honest  parents:  of  good  repute, 
charged  with  no  crune,  ana  well  qualified  to 
pr38ide  over  the  county.  They  derived  their 
name  of  free  fudges  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribunals  exercised  their  jurisdiction  over  onlv 
free  men,  serfs  being  left  to  the  control  of  their 
own  lords. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  free  Judges  were  the 
Schdppen,  as  assessors  or  counsdors.  Th^r 
formed  the  main  body  of  the  association,  and 
were  nominated  by  the  free  Judge,  with  Uie 
consent  of  the  stuhlherr,  and  voucned  for  by 
two  members  of  the  tribunal.  A  schfippe  was 
required  to  be  a  Christian,  a  Westphalian  of 
honest  birth,  neither  excommunicated  nor  out- 
lawed, nor  involved  in  any  suit  before  the 
Fehmgericht,  and  not  a  member  of  any  mon- 
astic or  ecclesiastical  order.  There  were  two 
classes  of  these  assessors  or  schfippen:  a  lower 
class  or  grade  called  the  Ignorant,  who  had  not 
been  initiated,  and  were  consequently  not  per^ 
mitted  to  be  present  at  the  secret  session;  and 
a  higher  grade,  called  the  Knowing,  who  were 
subiectea  to  a  form  of  initiation. 

The  ceremonies  of  initiation  of  a  free  judge 
were  very  solemn  and  symbolic.  The  can£- 
date  appeared  bareheaded  before  the  tribunal, 
and  answered  certain  questions  respecting  his 
quahfications.  Then,  kneelW,  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  a 
naked  sword  and  halter,  be  pronounced  the 
following  oath:  "I  swear  by  tne  Holy  Trinity 
that  I  will,  from  henceforth,  aid,  keep,  and 
conceal  the  holy  Fehms  from  wife  and  child, 
from  father  and  mother,  from  sister  ana 
brother,  from  fire  and  wind,  from  all  that  the 
sun  shines  on  and  the  rain  ooversj  from  all  that 
is  between  sky  and  earth,  especiallv  from  the 
man  who  knows  the  law;  and  wi]l  bring  be- 
fore this  free  tribunal,  imder  which  I  am  sit- 
ting, all  that  belongs  to  the  secret  jurisdiction 
of  the  Emperor,  whether  I  know  it  to  be  true 
myself  or  nave  heard  it  from  trustworthy  men 
whatever  rcQuires  correction  or  punisLmeni 
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whatever  la  committed  within  the  jurisdiotioii 
of  the  Fehm,  that  it  may  be  jud^^,  or,  with 
the  consent  of  the  accuser,  be  put  off  in  grace; 
and  will  not  cease  so  to  do  for  love  or  for  fear, 
(or  gold  or  for  silver,  or  for  precious  stones; 
and  will  str^igthen  this  tribunal  and  Juris- 
diction with  all  my  five  senses  andpower;  and 
that  I  do  not  take  on  me  this  omce  for  any 
other  cause  than  for  the  sake  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. Moreover,  that  I  will  ever  advance  and 
honor  this  free  tribimal  more  than  any  other 
free  tribunals;  and  what  I  thus  promise  will  I 
steadfastly  and  firmlv  keep;  so  help  me  Qod 
and  his  Holy  Gospel.'' 

He  further  swore  in  an  additional  oath  that 
he  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enlarge  the 
holv  empire,  and  would  imdertake  nothing 
with  unrighteous  hand  against  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Stuhlkerr,  or  Lord  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. His  name  was  then  inserted  in  the 
Book  of  Gold. 

The  secrets  at  the  tribunal  were  then  com- 
municated to  the  candidate,  and  with  them 
the  modes  of  recognition  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  discover  his  fellow-members. 
The  sign  is  described  as  having  been  made  by 
placing,  when  at  table,  the  point  of  theur 
knife  pointing  to  themiselves,  and  the  haft 
away  from  them.  This  was  also  accompanied 
by  the  words  Stock  Stein,  Gras  Orein,  the 
meaning  of  which  phrase  is  unknown. 

The  duties  of  the  initiated  were  to  act  as 
assessors  or  judges  at  the  meetings  of  the 
courts,  to  constitute  which  at  least  seven  were 
required  to  be  present;  and  also  to  go  through 
the  country,  serve  citations  upon  the  accused, 
and  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  tribunals 
upon  criminals,  as  well  as  to  trace  out  and  de- 
nounce all  evil-doers.  The  pimishment  of  an 
initiate  who  had  betrayed  any  of  the  secrets  of 
the  society  was  severe.  His  tongue  was  torn 
out  by  the  roots^  and  he  was  then  hung  on  a 
tree  seven  feet  higher  than  any  other  feton. 

The  ceremonies  practised  when  a  Fehm 
court  was  held  were  very  symbolic  in  their 
character.  Before  the  free  count  stood  a  table, 
on  which  were  Pjaced  a  naked  sword  and  a 
cord  of  withe.  The  sword^  which  was  cross- 
handled,  is  explained  in  their  ritual  as  signify- 
ing the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered  for  our 
sins,  and  the  cord  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  All  had  their  heads  uncovered,  to 
si^ify  that  they  would  proceed  openly  and 
fairl}r,  punish  in  proportion  to  guilt,  and  cover 
no  right  with  a  wrong.  Their  hands  also  were 
uncovered,  to  show  fiiat  they  would  do  noth- 
ing covertly  and  underhand :  and  they  wore 
cloaks,  to  signify  their  warm  love  for  justice, 
for  as  the  cloak  covers  all  the  other  garments 
and  the  body,  so  should  their  love  cover  jus- 
tice. Lastly,  they  were  to  wear  neither  armor 
nor  weapons,  that  no  one  might  feel  fear,  and 
to  indicate  that  they  were  under  the  peace  of 
the  empire.  They  were  charg;ed  to  be  cool 
and  sober,  lest  passion  or  intoxication  should 
lead  them  to  pass  an  unjust  jud^ent. 

Writers  of  romance  have  clothed  these  tri- 
bunals with  additional  mystery.  But  the 
ftories  that  they  were  held  at  mght,  and  in 


subterranean  places,  have  no  foundation  says 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  invented 
them.  Tney  were  held,  like  other  Gennan 
courts,  at  break  of  day  and  in  the  open  air, 
generally  beneath  a  tree  in  the  forest,  or  else- 
where. The  public  tribunals  were,  of  course, 
open  to  all.  It  was  the  secret  ones  onl  v  that 
were  held  in  private.  But  the  time  and  place 
were  made  known  to  the  accused  in  the  noti- 
fication left  at  his  residence,  or,  if  that  wero 
unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vagabond,  at  a 
place  where  four  roads  met,  being  affixed  to 
the  ground  or  to  a  tree,  and  the  knowled^ 
might  be  easily  communicated  by  him  to  his 
friends. 

The  Chapter-General  met  once  a  year,  eak- 
erally  at  Dortmund  or  Arensburg,  but  always 
at  some  place  in  Westphalia.  It  consisted  of 
the  tribunal  lords  and  free  counts,  who  were 
convoked  by  the  Emperor  or  his  lieutenant. 
If  the  Emperor  was  an  initiate,  he  might  pre- 
side in  person:  if  he  was  not,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  his  lieutenant.  At  these  Chapters 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  Fehm  courts 
were  reviewed,  and  hence  these  latter  made  a 
return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  initiated, 
the  suits  they  had  commenced,  the  sentences 
thev  had  passed,  and  the  punishm^its  they 
had.  inflicted.  The  Chapter-General  acted 
also  as  a  court  of  appals.  In  fact,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Chapter-General  to  the  Fenm  courts 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  to  its  subordinates.  The 
resemblance,  too,  in  the  s3rmbolic  character 
of  the  two  institutions  was  striking.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ended,  for  it  has  never  been 
contended  that  there  was  or  could  be  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  two  institu- 
tions. But  the  coincidences  show  that  peculiar 
spirit  and  love  of  mystery  which  prevailed  in 
those  times,  and  the  influence  of  which  was 
felt  in  Masonry  as  well  as  in  the  Westphalian 
tribunals,  and  all  the  other  secret  societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  crimes  of  which  the  Fehmgericht 
claimed  a  jurisdiction  were,  according  to  the 
statutes  passed  at  Arensburg  in  1490,  of  two 
kinds:  those  cofpiizant  by  the  secret  tribunal, 
and  those  cognisant  by  the  public  tribunal. 
The  crimes  cognizant  by  the  secret  tribunal 
were,  violations  of  the  secrets  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  the  Fehmgericht,  heresy,  apostasy,  per- 
jury, and  witch<Suft  or  magic.  Those  cogni- 
sant by  the  public  tribunal  were,  sacrilege, 
theft,  rape^  robbery  of  women  in  childbirth, 
treason,  highway  robber3r.  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, and  vagrancy.  Sometimes  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes  was  modified  and  often  en- 
larged. There  was  one  period  when  all  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  decalogue  were  in- 
cluded; and  indeed  there  was  no  positive  re- 
striction of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals, 
which  generally  were  governed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  what  they  deemed  expedient  for 
the  puolic  peace  and  safety. 

In  the  early  historv  of  the  institution,  its 
trials  were  conducted  with  impartiality,  and 
its  judgTnents  rendered  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice, being  constantly  restrained  by  men^,  so 
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that  they  were  considered  by  the  populftce  as 
being  of  great  advantage  in  tnoee  tunes  of  law- 
iessness.  But  at  length  the  institution  be- 
came corrupt,  and  often  aided  instead  of 
checking  oppression,  a  change  which  finally 
led  to  its  decay. 

When  anyone  was  accused^  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  tribunal  at  a  cer- 
tain specified  time  and  place.  If  he  was  an 
initiate,  the  summons  was  repeated  three 
times^  out  if  not,  that  is,  if  any  other  than  an 
inhabitant  of  Westphalia,  the  summons  was 
given  only  once.  If  he  appeared,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  of  defense.  An  in- 
itiate could  purge  himself  by  a  simple  oath  of 
denial,  but  any  other  person  was  required  to 
adduce  sufficient  testimony  ol  his  innocence. 
'  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  nor  render  a 
satisfactory  excuse  for  his  absence,  the  court 
proceeded  to  declare  him  outlawed,  and  a  free 
judge  was  delecgted  to  put  him  to  death  wher- 
ever found.  Where  three  free  Judges  found 
anyone  flagnarUe  delicto^  or  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  a  crime,  or  having  just  perpe- 
trated it^  they  were  authorised  to  put  him  to 
deatii  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  But 
if  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  before  the 
penalty  was  inflicted,  he  could  not  on  a  subee- 

auent  arrest  be  put  to  death.  His  case  must 
tien  be  brought  for  trial  before  a  tribunaL 
The  sentence  of  the  court,  if  capital,  was  not 
announced  to  the  criminal,  and  ne  learned  it 
only  when,  in  some  secret  place,  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  decree  of  the  Felunc^ericht  met 
him  and  placed  the  halter  around  his  neck  and 
suspended  him  to  a  neighboring  tree.  The 
punishment  of  d^th  was  always  by  hangii^, 
and  from  a  tree.  The  fact  that  a  dead  body 
was  thus  found  in  the  forest,  was  an  intimar- 
tion  to  those  who  found  it  that  the  person  had 
died  by  the  Judgment  of  the  secret  tribunal. 
It  is  very  evident  that  an  institution  like 
this  could  be  justified,  or  even  tolerated,  only 
in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  and 
vices  of  the  nobles,  and  the  general  disorgan- 
isation ol  society,  had  rendered  the  law  itself 
powerless;  and  when  in  the  hands  of  persons 
of  irreproachable  character,  the  weak  could 
only  thus  be  protected  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  strong,  the  virtuous  from  the  aggression  of 
the  vicious.  It  was  in  its  commencement  a 
safeguard  for  society;  and  hence  it  became  so 
popular  that  its  initiates  numbered  at  one 
time  over  one  hundred  thousand,  and  men  of 
rank  and  influence  sought  with  avidity  admis- 
sion into  its  circle. 

In  time  the  institution  became  demoralised. 
Purity  of  character  was  no  longer  insisted  on 
as  a  qualification  for  adnussion.  Its  decrees 
and  judp^ents  were  no  longer  marked  with 
unfaltermg  Justice,  and,  instead  of  defending 
the  weak  any  longer  from  the  oppressor,  it 
often  became  itself  the  willine  instrument  of 
oppression  Efforts  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  inaugurate  reforms,  but  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age,  now  beginning  to  oe  neatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Koman 
law  and  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
was  opposed  to  the  self-constituted  authority 


of  the  tribunals.  Thev  besan  to  dissolve  al> 
most  insensibly,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  six* 
teenth  century  we  hear  no  more  of  them,  al- 
though there  never  was  any  positive  decree  of 
dissomtion  enacted  or  promulgated  by  the 
State.  They  were  destroyed,  not  b]^  any  edict 
of  law,  but  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  Uie 
people. 

West  Tlrfliiia.  Ori^^inally,  all  the  Lodges 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  were  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State. 
But  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  having 
been  formed  in  1863,  nine  Lodges  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  held  at  Fairmont, 
April  12,  1865,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  May  10th  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  West 


Virginia  was  organised,  and  W.  J.  Bates 
elected  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
of  West  Virginia  was  organised,  November  16, 
1871,  by  a  convention  gL  five  Chapters.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  Vindnia,  imder  which  these 
Chapters  held  their  Warrants,  had  previously 
given  its  consent  to  the  organisation. 

Wbeat*  An  emblem  of  plenty  under  the 
name  of  "  Com."    (See  Ccfm,  Wim,  and  OH.) 

Wblte*  White  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
as  well  as  most  extensive^  diffused  of  the  sym- 
bolic colors.  It  is  to  be  found  in  idl  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  where  it  constituted,  as  it  does 
in  Masonry,  the  investiture  of  the  candidate. 
It  always,  however^  and  everywhere  has  borne 
the  same  signification  as  the  symbol  of  purity 
and  innocence. 

In  the  religious  observances  of  the  Hebrews, 
white  was  the  color  of  one  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabemade,  where,  according  to  Josephus,  it 
was  a  eymbol  of  the  element  dl  earth;  and  it 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest,  of  his  girdle,  and  of 
the  breastplate.  The  word  ]2^,  loiban^  which 
in  the  H^rew  language  signifies  "to  make 
white,"  also  denotes  ''to  purify";  and  there 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  Scriptures 
many  allusions  to  the  color  as  an  ^nbfem  of 
puritv.  ''Thou^  thy  sins  be  as  scarlet,"  says 
Isaiah,  "they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow."  Jere- 
miah, describing  the  once  Innocent  condition 
of  Zion,  says,  "her  Nazarites  were  purer  than 
snow,  tncjr  were  whiter  than  milk."  "Many," 
says  Daniel,  "shall  be  purified  and  made 
white."  In  Revelation,  a  while  stone  was  the 
reward  promised  b^r  the  Spirit  to  those  who 
overcame;  and  agaiiL  "he  that  overcometh, 
the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  garments"; 
and  in  another  part  of  the  same  book  the  Apos- 
tle is  instructed  to  say  that  fine  linen,  clean 
and  white,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints. 
The  ancient  prophets  always  imagined  the 
Deity  clothed  in  white,  because,  savs  Portal 
{Dee  Coulettre  SynthoUqueSt  p.  35),  "white  is 
the  color  of  abscuute  truth,  of  Him  who  is;  it 
alone  reflects  all  the  luminous  rays;  it  is  the 
unity  whence  all  the  primitive  colors  emanate." 
Thus  Daniel,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  visions, 
saw  the  Ancient  of  davs,  "whose  gjarment  was 
white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
pure  wool"    Mere,  says  Dr.  Henry  (Camm,  in 
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loco),  the  whlteneaf  of  the  sannent  "noted  the 
Q)l^(Mr  and  purity  of  God  in  all  the  adminis- 
trations of  his  justice." 

Among  the  Gentile  nations,  the  same  rever- 
ence was  paid  to  this  color.  The  Ejgyptians 
decorated  the  head  of  their  deity,  Osins,  with 
a  white  tiara.  In  the  school  en  Pythagoras, 
the  sacred  hymns  were  chanted  in  white  robes. 
The  Druids  clothed  their  initiates  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  ultimate  degree,  or  that  of  perfec- 
tion, in  white  vestments.  In  all  the  mys- 
teries of  other  nations  of  antiquity^  the  same 
custom  was  observed.  White  was.  m  general, 
the  garment  of  the  Gentile  as  well  as  of  the 
Hebrew  priests  in  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  rites.  As  the  Divine  power  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  on  earth  by  the  priest- 
hood, in  all  nations  the  sovereign  pontiff  was 
clad  in  white.  Aaron  was  directed  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  only  in  white  garments;  in 
Persia,  the  Magi  wore  white  rob^,  because,  as 
they  said,  they  alone  were  pleasing  to  the 
Deity;  and  the  white  tunic  of  Ormuid  is  stHl 
the  characteristic  garment  of  the  modem  Par- 


White,  among  the  ancients,  was  consecrated 
to  the  dead,  because  it  was  the  symbol  of  the 
re^neration  of  the  soul.  On  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  the  manes  or  ghosts  are  represented 
as  clothed  in  white  |  the  Egyptians  wrapped 
their  dead  in  white  hnen;  Homer  (Iliads  xviii., 
853)  refers  to  the  same  custom  when  he  makes 
the  attendants  cover  the  dead  body  of  Patro- 
dus,  ^dp4i  A«^,  with  a  white  pall;  and 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Messaiians  prac- 
tised the  same  customs,  dothing  their  dead 
in  ^diite,  and  placing  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
indicating  by  this  double  symbolism  the 
triumph  of  the  soul  over  the  empire  of  death. 

The  Hebrews  had  the  same  usage.  St. 
Matthew  (x3cvii.  59)  tells  us  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  wrapped  the  dead  body  of  our 
Lord  *  *  in  a  clean  linen  cloth."  Adoptmg  this 
as  a  suggestion,  Christian  artists  have,  in  their 

Saintings  of  the  Savior  after  his  resurrection, 
epicted  him  in  a  white  robe.  And  it  is  with 
this  idea  that  in  the  Apocal3rp6e  white  vest- 
ments are  said  to  be  the  symbols  of  the  regen- 
eration of  souls,  and  the  reward  of  the  elect. 
It  is  this  consecration  of  white  to  the  dead 
that  caused  it  to  be  adopted  as  the  color  of 
mourning  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
As  the  victor  in  the  games  was  clothed  m 
whitCj  so  the  same  color  became  the  symbol  of 
the  victory  achieved  by  the  departed  in  the 
last  combat  of  the  soul  with  death.  "The 
friends  of  the  deceased  wore,"  says  Plutarch, 
"his  livery,  in  commemoration  of  his  tri- 
umph." The  modem  mourning  in  black  is 
lees  philosophic  and  less  S3rmbolic  than  this 
ancient  one  in  white. 

In  Speculative  Masonry,  white  is  the  sym- 
bol of  purity.  This  &ymlx>lism  commences 
at  the  earliest  point  oi  initiation,  when  the 
white  apron  is  presented  to  the  candidate  as 
a  symbol  of  punty  of  life  and  rectitude  of  con- 
duct. Wherever  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
initiations  this  color  appears,  it  is  always  to  be 
mterpreted  as  symbolizing  tne  same  idea^    In  i 


the  Thirty-third  Bwee  of  the  Andent  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Kite,  the  SovereLsn  In- 
spector is  invested  with  a  white  scarT  as  in- 
culcating that  virtuous  deportm»it  above  the 
tongue  of  all  reproach  which  should  distin- 
fijoBD.  the  possessors  of  that  degree,  the  highest 
m  the  Rite. 

This  symbolism  of  purity  was  most  prob- 
ably derived  by  the  Masons  from  that  of  the 
primitive  church,  where  a  white  garment  was 
placed  on  the  catechumen  who  was  about  to 
be  baptised,  as  a  token  that  he  had  put  off  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and,  bein^  cleansed  from  his 
former  sins,  had  obli^d  Imnself  to  maintain 
an  unspotted  life.  The  ancient  symlxiliBm 
of  regeneration  which  appertained  to  the  an- 
cient idea  of  the  color  white  has  not  been 
adopted  in  Masonry;  and  yet  it  would  be 
highly  appropriate  m  an  Institution  o/oe  of 
whose  chief  dogmas  is  the  resurrecticm. 

White  Ball*  In  Freemasonry,  eouivaleot 
to  a  favorable  or  aflBrmative  vote.  The  cus- 
tom of  usine  white  and  black  balls  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  used  white  and 
black  balls  in  their  judicial  triads,  which  were 
cast  into  an  urn,  the  former  acouitting  and 
the  latter  condemning  the  accused. 

White  Cross  Kn^ts.  A  title  someUmes 
applied  to  the  Kni^ts  Hoepitalers  of  St. 
John,  from  the  color  of  their  crosB.  Porter 
{Hi8t.  KrUs.  of  Malta,  i.,  166)  says:  "Villien 
hastily  assembled  a  troop  of  White  CrotB 
KnighU,  and,  issuing  from  the  dty  by  a  side 
gate,  made  a  circuit  so  as,  if  poeau>l^  to  fall 
upon  the  flank  of  the  foe  unperceived.'' 

White  Mantle,  Order  <tf  the.  The  Teu- 
tonic Knig^its  w&e  so  denominated  in  allu- 
sion to  the  color  of  their  cloaks,  on  which  they 
bore  a  black  cross. 

White  MasonrF.  {Macormerie  blonde.) 
A  title  given  by  French  writers  to  Female 
Masonry,  or  the  Masonry  of  Adoption. 

White  Stone.  A  symbol  in  the  Mark 
Degree  referring  to  the  passage  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (ii.  17) :  "To  him  that  overoometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give 
him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  it.''  In  this  passage  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Evangelist  alluded  to  the 
stones  or  tesserse  which,  among  the  ancientB 
and  the  early  Christians,  were  used  as  tokens 
of  alliance  and  friendship.  Hence  in  the  Mark 
D^ee,  the  white  stone  and  the  new  name  in- 
scribed upon  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  covenant 
made  between  the  possessors  of  the  degree, 
which  will  in  all  future  time^  and  under  every 
circumstance  of  danger  or  distress,  secure  the 
kind  and  fraternal  assistance  of  all  upon  whom 
the  same  token  has  be^i  bestowcxi.  In  the 
sjonbolism  of  the  degree  the  candidate  repre- 
sents that  white  stone  upon  whom  the  new 
name  as  a  Mark  Master  is  to  be  inscribed. 
(See  Mark  and  Teaaera  Hospitalia,) 

White,  Wmiam  Henry.  DistmguiGJied 
for  his  services  to  the  Craft  of  England,  whom 
he  served  as  Grand  Secretary  for  the  ]od% 
period  of  forty-seven  years.    He  was  the  sod 
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WIDOW 

of  WHIiam  White,  who  was  also  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  thirty- 
two  years,  the  office  having  thus  been  held  bv 
father  and  son  for  seventv-nine  years.  Wilt 
iam  Henry  White  was  bom  in  1778.  On 
April  15,  1799,  he  was  initiated  in  Emulation 
LodgOf  No.  12,  now  called  the  Lodge  of  Emu- 
lation, No.  21,  having  been  nominated  by  his 
father.  December  15,  1800,  he  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  presided  until  1809. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  Grand  Steward, 
and  in  1810  Grand  Secretary,  as  the  assistant 
of  his  father.  This  office  was  held  by  them 
conjointly  for  three  years.  In  1813,  at  the 
union  of  the  two  Grand  Loc^ges,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Edwards  Harper.  Joint  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
hjidj  and  in  1838  sole  Grand  Secretary.  In 
1857,  after  a  service  of  nearlv  hall  a  century, 
he  retired  from  the  office,  the  Grand  Lodge 
unanimously  voting  him  a  retiring  pension 
equal  in  amount  to  his  salary.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Grand  Master,  said: 
'*I  know  of  no  one,  and  I  believe  there  never 
was  anyone  who  has  done  more,  who  has  ren- 
dered more  valuable  services  to  Masonry  than 
oW'worthy  Brother  White."  In  view  of  the 
gr^t  names  in  Masonic  literature  and  labor 
which  preceded  him,  the  eulogium  will  be 
deemed  exaggerated;  but  the  devotion  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  the  Order,  and  his  valua- 
ble services  during  his  long  and  active  life, 
cannot  be  denied.  During  the  latter  ^ears 
of  his  official  term,  he  was  charged  with  inac- 
tivity and  neglect  of  duty,  but  the  fault  has 
been  properly  attributed  to  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age.  A  service  of  plate  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Craft,  June  20, 1850,  as  a 
testimonial  of  esteem.    He  died  April  5, 1866. 

Widow,  Sons  of  the*  A  society  founded 
m  the  third  century,  by  a  Persian  slave,  Manes, 
who  had  been  purchased  and  adopted  by  a 
widow.  It  consisted  of  two  degrees,  Auditor 
and  Elut. 

Widow's  Son.  In  Ancient  Craft  Masonry, 
the  title  applied  to  Hiram,  the  architect  of  the 
Temple,  because  he  is  said,  in  the  1st  Book 
of  Kings  (vii.  14).  to  have  been  "a  widow's 
son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali."  The  Adonhi- 
ramite  Masons  have  a  tradition  which  Chapron 

g'ves  (Necessaire  Magonn,,  p.  101)  in  the  fol- 
win^  words:  ''The  Masons  call  themselves 
the  widow's  sons,  because,  after  the  death  of 
our  respectable  Master,  the  Masons  took  care 
of  his  mother,  whose  children  they  called 
themselves,  because  Adonhiram  haa  alwavs 
considered  them  as  his  brethren.  But  the 
French  Masons  subsequently  changed  the 
myth  and  called  themselves  'Sons  of  the 
Widow,'  and  for  this  reason.  'As  the  wife  of 
Hiram  remained  a  widow  after  her  husband 
was  murdered,  the  Masons,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  Hiram,  called 
thenaelyeB  Sena  of  the  Widow.'"  But  this  m}rth 
hi  a  pure  invention,  and  is  without  the  Scrip- 
tural foundation  of  the  York  myth,  which 
makes  Hiram  himself  the  widow's  son.  But 
in  iVench  Masonry  the  term  "Son  of  the 
Widow"  is  synonymous  with  "Mason*'' 
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The  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  ol  Stuart, 
when  seeking  to  organize  a  system  of  political 
Masonry  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  Hm 
restoration  of  the  tunily  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
laz^  transferred  tc  Charles  U.  the  tradition 
of  Hiram  Abif  betrayed  by  his  followers,  and 
called  him  "the  Widow's  Son,"  because  he 
was  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of 
Charles  I.    For  the  same  reason  they  subse- 

3uently  applied  the  phrase  to  his  orother, 
amesll. 

Wife  and  Daughtery  Ifason's.  See 
Mason's  Wife  and  Daughter, 

WUhelmsbad,  Congress  of*  At  Wil- 
helmsbad,  near  ^e  city  of  Hanau  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  was  held  the  most  important  Masonic 
Congress  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  It  was 
convoked  by  Ferdmand,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance, and  was  opened  July  16,  1782.  Its 
duration  extended  to  thirty  sessions,  and  in 
its  discussions  the  most  distinguished  Masons 
of  Germany  were  engaged.  Neither  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  nor  that  of  Sweden, 
was  represented;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Three  Globes,  at  Berlin,  sent  only  a  letter: 
but  there  were  delegates  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Grermany,  from  Holland,  Russia,  Italy, 
France,  and  Austria;  and  the  Order  of  the  II- 
luminati  was  represented  by  the  Baron  von 
Knigge.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  most  heterogeneous  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed. Its  avowed  object  was  the  reform  of 
the  Masonic  system,  and  its  disentanglement 
from  the  confused  mass  of  rites  and  high  de- 
grees with  which  French  and  German  pre- 
tenders or  enthusiasts  had  been  for  years  past 
overwhelming  it.  Important  topics  were  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  true  origin  of  Speculative 
Masonry,  whether  it  was  merely  conventional 
and  the  result  of  modem  thought,  or  whether 
it  was  the  offspring  of  a  more  ancient  order, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  that  order;  whether  there 
were  any  Superiors  Greneral  then  existing,  and 
who  these  Unknown  Superiors  were,  etc. 
These  and  kindred  Questions  were  thorou^y 
discussed,  but  not  defined,  and  the  Congress 
was  eventually  closed  without  coming  to  any 
other  positive  determination  than  that  Free- 
masonry was  not  essentially  connected  with 
Templarism,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  doo« 
trine  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  the 
Freemasons  were  not  the  successors  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  The  real  ^ect  of  the 
Congress  of  Wilhelmsbad  was  the  abolition 
of  that  Rite,  which  soon  after  drooped  and 
died. 

WilL  In  some  of  the  continental  Rites, 
and  in  certain  hi^  degrees,  it  is  a  custom  to 
rec[uire  the  redpiendaiy  to  make,  before  his 
initiation,  a  will  and  testament,  exhibiting 
what  are  his  desires  as  to  the  distribution  m 
his  propertv  at  his  decease.  The  object  seems 
to  be  to  add  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,  and 
to  impress  the  candidate  with  the  thou^t  of 
death.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  custom 
which  would  be  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance."  It  is  not  practised  in 
the  Yoric  and  American  Rites. 
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Wnilam,  Emperor  of  Cremiaiiy*    An 

honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land and  protector  of  Freemasonry  in  Ger- 
many, his  son,  the  crown  prince,  being  deputy- 
protector. 

Wilson  Manascrlpt.  In  the  marginal 
notes  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Lodge  ofArUigui^f 
published  in  1778,  there  is  reference  to  an  '^O. 
[old  or  original\  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  Broomhead,  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire, 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
It  seems,  from  the  context,  to  have  been  cited 
as  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  Craft  at  the  city  of  York. 
But  no  part  of  the  MS.  has  ever  been  printed 
or  transcribed,  and  it  is  now  apparently  lost. 

Winding  Stairs.  In  the  1st  Book  of 
EingB  (vi.  8)  it  is  said:  "The  door  for  the  mid- 
dle chamber  was  in  the  ri^t  side  of  the  house; 
and  they  went  up  with  wmding  stairs  into  the 
middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into 
the  third."  From  this  passage  the  Masons 
of  the  last  century  adopted  the  symbol  of  the 
winding  stairs,  and  introduced  it  into  the  Fd- 
low-Craft's  Degree,  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  in  the  American  Bite.  In  one  of 
the  high  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  the  wind- 
ing stairs  are  called  coddeus,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  cochlisj  a  spiral  staircase.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  Zmim,  from  the  obsolete  root 
hdf  to  roll  or  wind.  The  whole  story  of  the 
winding  stairs  in  the  Second  Degree  of  Ma- 
sonry is  a  mere  myth,  without  any  other  f oim- 
dation  than  the  slight  allusion  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  which  has  been  just  cited,  and  it  de- 
rives its  only  value  from  the  s3rmboli8m  taught 
in  its  legend.  (See  Middle  Chamber  and  Windr 
%ngStair8y  Legend  of  the.) 

Winding  Stairs,  Lc^^end  of  the.  I  for- 
merly so  fully  investigated  the  true  meaning 
of  the  legend  of  the  wmding  stairs,  as  taught 
in  the  decree  of  Fellow-Craft,  that  I  can  now 
find  nothmg  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  in  my  work  on  The  Symboliam  of  Free- 
masonry,  published  in  1869.  I  might,  in 
writing  a  new  article,  chan^  the  language,  but 
I  could  furnish  no  new  idea.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  transfer  much  of  what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  that  work  to  the 
present  article.  It  is  an  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  meager  erolanations  given 
in  the  ordinary  lecture  of  Webb. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
wmding  stairs,  we  shall  be  directed  to  the  true 
explanation  by  a  reference  to  their  origin, 
their  ntunber,  the  objects  which  they  refill, 
and  their  termination,  but  above  all  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  great  design  which  an  ascent 
upon  them  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  steps  of  this  winding  staircase  com- 
menced, we  are  informed,  at  the  porch  of  the 
Temple:  that  is  to  say,  at  its  very  entrance. 
But  nothing  is  more  undoubted  in  the  science 
of  Masonic  symbolism  than  that  the  Temple 
was  the  representative  of  the  world  purified  oy 
the  Shekinah,  or  the  Divine  Presence.  The 
world  of  the  profane  is  without  the  Temple: 
the  world  of  the  initiated  is  within  its  sacred 
walls.    Hence  to  enter  the  Temple,  to  pass 


within  the  porch,  to  be  made  a  Mason,  and  to 
be  bom  into  the  world  of  Masonic  light,  are 
all  synonymous  and  convertible  terms.  Here, 
then,  the  symbolism  of  the  winding  stain 
b^ns. 

The  Apprentice,  having  entered  within  the 
porch  of  the  Temple,  has  be^un  his  Masonio 
life.  But  the  First  Decree  in  Masonry,  Hke 
the  lesser  mysteries  of  t£e  ancient  svsbea^  of 
initiation,  is  only  a  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion for  something  higher.  The  Ent^ed  Ap- 
prentice is  the  child  in  Masonry.  The  les- 
sons which  he  receives  are  simply  intended  tc 
cleanse  the  heart  and  prepare  the  recipient  for 
that  mental  illumination  which  is  to  be  ^en 
in  the  succeeding  degrees. 

As  a  Fellow-CS^t,  he  has  advanced  another 
step,  and  as  the  d^iee  is  emblematic  of  ^routh. 
so  it  is  here  that  the  intellectual  education  at 
the  candidate  be^gms.  And  therefore,  here,  at 
the  very  spot  which  separates  the  porch  from 
tiie  sanctuarv,  where  childhood  ends  and  man- 
hood begins,  he  finds  stretching  out  before  him 
a  winding  stair  which  invites  nim.  as  it  were, 
to  ascend,  and  which,  as  the  symbol  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  teaches  him  that  here 
must  commence  his  Masonic  labor — here  be 
must  enter  upon  those  glorious  though  diffi- 
cult researches  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  the 
possession  of  Divine  truth.  The  windinc 
stairs  begin  after  the  candidate  has  passea 
within  the  porch  and  between  the  pillars  of 
strength  and  establishment,  as  a  significant 
symbol  to  teach  him  that  as  soon  as  he  has 

Eassed  beyond  the  years  of  irrational  child- 
ood,  ana  commenced  his  entrance  upon 
manl3r  life,  the  laborious  task  of  self-improve- 
ment is  the  first  duty  that  is  placed  before  him. 
He  cannot  stand  still,  U  he  would  be  worthy 
of  his  vocation:  his  destiny  as  an  immortal 
beine  reouires  nim  to  ascend,  step  by  step, 
until  he  has  reached  the  summit,  where  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  await  him. 

The  number  of  these  steps  in  all  the  sys- 
tems has  been  odd.  Vitruvius  remarks— and 
the  coincidence  is  at  least  curious — ^that  the 
ancient  temples  were  always  ascended  by  an 
odd  number  of  steps;  and  he  assigns  as  the 
reason,  that,  commencing  with  the  right  foot 
at  the  bottom,  the  worshiper  would  find  the 
same  foot  foremost  when  he  entered  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  considered  as  a  fortunate  omen. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  ^mbolism  of  nimibers 
was  borrowed  by  the  Masons  from  Pythago- 
ras, in  whose  system  of  philosophy  it  plays 
an  important  part,  and  in  which  odd  numbos 
were  oonsideied  as  more  perfect  than  even 
ones.  Hence,  throughout  the  Masonic  sys- 
tem we  find  a  predominance  of  odd  numbers: 
and  while  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  fifteen,  and 
twenty-seven,  are  all-important  ss^mbok^  we 
seldom  find  a  reference  to  two.  four,  six,  eight, 
or  ten.  The  odd  number  or  the  stairs  was 
therefore  intended  to  sjonboUze  the  idea  of 
perfection,  to  which  it  was  the  object  id  the 
aspirant  to  attain. 

As  to  the  particular  number  of  the  stain, 
this  has  varied  at  different  periods.  Tradn^- 
boards  of  the  last  century  have  been  found,  id 
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which  only  five  steps  are  delineated,  and  others 
in  which  they  amount  to  seven.  The  Pres- 
tonian  lectures,  used  in  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  gave  the  whole  number  as 
thirty-eight,  dividing  them  into  series  of  one, 
three,  five,  seven,  nine,  and  eleven.  The  error 
of  tnitlring  an  even  number,  which  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Pythagorean  principle  of  odd 
numbers  as  the  symbol  of  perfection,  was  cor- 
rected in  the  Hemming  lectures,  adopted  at 
the  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  iSigland, 
by  striking  out  the  eleven,  which  was  also  ob- 
jectionable as  receiving  a  sectarian  explana- 
tion. In  this  country  the  number  was  still 
further  reduced  to  fijieen^  divided  into  three 
series  of  ihree^  five^  and  seven,  I  shall  adopt 
this  American  division  in  explaining  the  sym- 
boliffln;  although,  after  aU,  the  particular 
number  of  the  steps,  or  the  peculiar  method  of 
their  division  into  series,  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  general  symDolism  of  the  whole 
leg^d. 

The  candidate,  then,  in  the  Second  Degree  of 
Masonry,  represents  a  man  starting  forth  on 
the  journey  of  life,  with  the  tnre&t  task  before 
him  of  sdf-improvement.  For  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  task;  a  reward  is  prom- 
ised, which  reward  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  his  character,  and 
the  acquisition  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Now. 
the  attainment  of  this  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  supposes  an  elevation  of  character, 
an  ascent  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life,  and  a 
passage  of  toil  and  difficulty,  through  rudi- 
mentary instruction,  to  the  full  frmtion  of 
wisdom.  This  is  therefore  beautifully  sym- 
bolized by  the  winding  stairs,  at  whose  foot 
the  aspirant  stands  ready  to  climb  the  toilsome 
steep,  while  at  its  top  is  placed  "that  hiero- 
glyimic  bnsht  which  none  out  Craftsmen  ever 
saw,''  as  the  emblem  of  Divine  truth.  And 
hence  a  distinguished  writer  has  said  that 
"these  steps,  like  all  the  Masonic  symbols,  are 
illustrative  of  discipline  and  doctrme,  as  well 
as  ci  natural,  mathematical,  and  metaphysical 
science,  and  open  to  us  an  extensive  range  of 
moral  and  speculative  inquiry." 

The  candidate,  incited  by  the  love  of  virtue 
and  the  desire  of  knowled^,  and  withal  ea^r 
for  the  reward  of  truth  which  is  set  before  him, 
bc^^ns  at  once  the  toilsome  ascent.  At  each 
division  he  pauses  to  gather  instruction  from 
the  symbolism  whidi  these  divisions  present 
to  his  attention. 

At  the  first  pause  which  he  makes  he  is  in- 
structed in  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
order  of  which  he  has  become  a  disciple.  ^  But 
the  information  here  given,  if  taken  in  its 
naked,  literal  sense,  is  barren,  and  unworthy  of 
his  labor.  The  rank  of  the  officers  who  gov- 
ern, and  the  names  of  the  degrees  which  con- 
stitute the  Institution,  can  give  him  no  knowl- 
edge whidi  he  has  not  before  possessed.  We 
muBt  look  therefore  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  these  allusions  for  any  value  which  may  be 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  rrference  to  the  organization  of  the 
Masonic  Instituticm  is  intended  to  remind  the 


aspirant  of  the  union  of  men  in  sodety,  and 
the  development  of  the  social  state  out  of  the 
state  of  nature.  He  is  thus  reminded,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  journey,  of  the  blessings 
which  arise  from  dvilization,  and  of  the  fruits 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  are  derived 
from  that  condition.  Masonry  itself  is  the 
result  of  dvilization:  while,  in  grateful  return, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  extending  that  condition  of  mankind. 

All  the  monuments  of  antiouity  that  the 
ravages  of  time  have  left,  combine  to  prove 
that  man  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  sav- 
age into  the  social  state,  tlum  he  commenced 
the  organization  of  religious  mysteries,  and 
the  separation,  by  a  sort  of  Divine  instinct,  of 
the  sacred  from  the  profane.  Then  came  the 
invention  of  architecture  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing convenient  dwellings  and  necessary  shdter 
from  the  indemendes  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  with  all  the  mechanical  arts  connect- 
ed with  it;  and  lastly,  geometry,  as  a  neces- 
sary sdence  to  enable  the  cultivators  of  land  to 
measure  and  designate  the  limits  of  their  pos- 
sessions. All  these  are  claimed  as  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Speculative  Masonry^  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  dvilization, 
the  former  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
profane  world  as  the  latter  does  to  the  savage 
state.  Hence  we  at  once  see  the  fitness  of 
the  symbolism  which  commences  the  aspi- 
rant's upward  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge  and  the  search  after  truth,  by  re- 
calling to  his  mind  the  condition  of  dviliza- 
tion and  the  social  union  of  mankind  as  neo- 
essaiy  preparations  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  in  the  allusions  to  the  officers  of  a 
Lodge,  and  the  de^^rees  of  Masonry  as  explana- 
tory of  the  organization  of  our  own  society, 
we  clothe  in  our  symboUc  language  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  sodety. 

Advancing  in  his  progress,  the  candidate  is 
invited  to  contemplate  another  series,  of  in- 
structions. The  human  senses,  as  the  appro- 
priate channels  through  which  we  recdve  all 
our  ideas  of  perception,  and  which,  therefore, 
constitute  the  most  important  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  are  here  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of 
intellectual  cultivation.  Architecture,  as  the 
most  important  of  the  arts  which  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  is  also  idluded  to 
here,  not  simply  because  it  is  so  dosdy  con- 
nected with  the  operative  institution  dF  Ma- 
sonry, but  also  as  the  type  of  all  the  other  use- 
ful arts.  In  his  second  pause,  in  the  ascent 
of  the  windine  stairs,  the  aspirant  is  therefore 
reminded  of  the  neoesdty  of  cultivating  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

So  far.  then,  the  instructions  he  has  re- 
cdved  relate  to  his  own  condition  in  sodety  as 
a  member  of  the  great  social  compact,  and  to 
his  means  of  becoming,  by  a  knowled^  of  the 
arts  of  practical  life,  a  necessary  ana  useful 
member  of  that  society. 

But  his  motto  will  be,  "Excelsior."  StiK 
must  he  go  onward  and  forward.  ^  The  stair 
is  still  before  him;  its  summit  is  not  yet 
reached,  and  still  fiurther  treasures  of  wisdom 
are  to  be  sought  for,  or  the  reward  will  not  be 
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gained,  nor  the  middle  chamber,  the  abiding- 
place  cKf  truth,  be  reached 

In  his  third  pause,  he  therefore  arrives  at 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science  is  to  be  explained.  S3anbolSy  we  know, 
are  in  theniBelvcs  arbitrary  and  of  conven- 
tional signification,  and  the  complete  circle  of 
human  science  might  have  been  as  well  sym- 
bolized by  any  other  sign  or  series  of  doctnnes 
as  by  the  seven  Uberal  arts  and  sciences.  But 
Masonry  is  an  institution  of  the  olden  time; 
and  this  selection  of  the  Uberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences as  a  symbol  of  the  completion  of  human 
learning  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  evidences 
that  we  have  of  its  antiquity. 

In  the  seventh  century,  and  for  a  lon^  time 
afterward,  the  circle  of  instruction  to  which  all 
the  learning  of  the  most  eminent  schools  and 
most  distinguished  philosophers  was  confined, 
was  limited  to  what  were  then  called  the  Ub- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  and  consisted  of  two 
branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium. 
The  irivium  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic;  the  quadrivium  comprehended  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

"These  seven  heads,"  says  Enfield,  "were 
supposed  to  include  imiversal  knowledge.  He 
who  was  master  of  these  was  thought  to  have 
no  need  of  a  preceptor  to  explain  any  books  or 
to  solve  any  questions  which  lay  vnthin  the 
compass  of  human  reason,  the  Imowledge  of 
the  irivium  having  furnished  him  vnth  the  key 
to  aU  language,  and  that  of  the  quadrivium 
having  opened  to  him  the  secret  laws  of  na- 
ture." 

At  a  period,  sa^  the  same  writer,  when  few 
were  instructed  m  the  trivium,  and  very  few 
studied  the  quadrivium,  to  be  master  of  both 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  character  of  a 
philosopher.  The  propriety,  therefore,  of 
adopting  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as 
a  S3anbol  of  the  completion  of  human  leamins 
is  apparent.  The  candidate,  having  reached 
this  point,  is  now  supposed  to  have  accom- 

glished  the  task  upon  which  he  had  entered — 
e  has  reached  the  last  step,  and  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  full  fruition  of  human  learning. 
So  far,  then,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the 
true  symbolism  of  the  winding  stairs.  They 
represent  the  progress  of  an  inquiring  mind 
with  the  toils  and  labors  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  study,  and  the  preparatory 
acquisition  of  aU  human  science,  as  a  prelim- 
inary step  to  the  attainment  of  Divine  truth, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  always 
symbolized  in  Masonry  bv  the  Word. 

Here  let  me  a^ain  lulude  to  the  symbolism 
vf  numbers,  which  is  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  the  Masonic 
student  in  the  legend  of  the  winding  stairs. 
The  theor>^  of  numbers  as  the  symbols  of  cer- 
tain qualities  was  originally  borrowed  by  the 
Masons  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  It 
will  be  impossible,  however,  to  develop  this 
doctrine,  in  its  entire  extent,  in  the  present 
article,  for  the  numeral  symbolism  of  Ma- 
Bonry  would  itself  constitute  materials  for  an 
ample  essay.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert 
to  thtt  fact,  that  the  total  number  of  the  steps, 


amounting  in  all  to  fifteen  in  the  Amenou 
system,  is  a  significant  qrmboL  For  fiftem 
was  a  sacred  number  among  the  Orientals, 
because  the  letters  of  the  holy  name  JAH, 
n*",  were,  in  their  numerical  value,  equiva- 
lent to  fifteen;  and  hence  a  figure  in  whidi 
the  nine  digits  were  so  disposed  as  to  make 
fifteen  either  way  when  added  together  per- 
pendicularly, honzontaUy,  or  diagonally,  con- 
stituted one  of  their  most  sacred  taliBmann. 
The  fifteen  steps  in  the  winding  stairs  are 
therefore  qrmbolic  of  the  name  of  God. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  reward  was  promised  for 
all  this  toilsome  ascent  of  the  wmding  stairs. 
Now,  what  are  the  wages  of  a  Speculative 
Mason?  Not  money,  nor  com,  nor  wine,  nor 
oil.  All  these  are  but  s3nnbol8.  His  wa^ 
are  Truth,  or  that  approximation  to  it  which 
will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  d^piee  into 
which  he  has  been  initiated.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  boEUitiful,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
abstruse,  doctrines  of  the  science  of  MascHiie 
symbolism  that  the  Mason  is  ever  to  be  in 
search  of  truth,  but  is  never  to  find  it.  This 
Divine  truth,  the  object  of  all  his  labors,  is 
s3rmbolised  by  the  Word,  for  which  we  all 
Imow  he  can  only  obtain  a  subslilute;  and  this 
is  uitended  to  teach  the  humiliating  but 
necessary  lesson  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man's  relation  to  him, 
which  knowledge  constitutes  Divine  truth, 
can  never  be  acquired  in  this  life.  It  is  only 
when  the  portals  of  the  grave  open  to  us,  and 
give  us  an  «itrance  into  a  more  perfect  life, 
that  this  knowledge  is  to  be  attained.  "Hap- 
py is  the  man,"  says  the  father  of  lyric  poetry, 
"who  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth, 
having  beheld  these  mysteries:  he  knows  the 
end,  he  knows  the  origin  of  life." 

The  middle  chamber  is  therefore  symboUe 
of  this  life,  where  the  symbol  only  oi  the 
Word  can  be  given,  where  the  truth  is  to  be 
reached  by  approximation  only,  and  yet 
where  we  are  to  leam  that  that  truth  will  con- 
sist in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  G.  A.  O.  T. 
U.  This  is  the  reward  of  the  inquiring  Ma- 
son; in  this  consist  the  wages  of  a  fellow- 
Craft;  he  is  directed  to  the  truth,  but  must 
travel  farther  and  ascend  stiU  higher  to  attain 
it. 

It  is,  then,  as  a  symbol,  and  a  symbol  only, 
that  we  must  study  this  beautiful  legend  of 
the  winding  stairs.  If  we  attempt  to  adopt 
it  as  an  historical  fact,  the  absurdity  of  its  de- 
tails stares  us  in  the  face,  and  wise  men  will 
wonder  at  our  credulity.  Its  inventors  had 
no  desire  thus  to  impose  upon  our  folly;  but 
offering  it  to  us  as  a  great  philosophical  myth, 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  ^h»t  we 
would  pass  over  its  sublime  moral  teacmn^s 
to  accept  the  allegory  as  an  historical  narrative 
without  meaning,  and  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  records  of  Scripture,  and  opposed  by 
all  the  principles  of  probi^iuty.  To  suppose 
that  eighty  thousand  craftsmen  were  weekly 
paid  ui  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Tempe 
chambers,  is  simply  to  suppose  an  absurdity. 
But  to  believe  that  all  this  pictorial 
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•entation  of  an  ascent  by  a  winding  staircase  [ 
to  the  place  where  the  wages  of  labor  were  to 
be  received,  was  an  allegory  to  teach  us  the 
ascent  of  the  mind  from  ignorance,  through 
all  the  toils  of  study  and  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining knowledge^  receiving  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  addmg  something  to  the  stock 
of  our  ideas  at  each  step,  imtil,  in  the  middle 
chamber  of  life — ^in  the  full  fruition  of  man- 
hood— the  reward  is  attained,  and  the  puri- 
fied and  elevated  intellect  is  invested  with 
the  reward  in  the  direction  how  to  seek  God 
and  God's  truth;  to  believe  this,  is  to  believe 
and  to  know  the  true  design  oi  Speculative 
Masonry,  the  only  design  which  makes  it 
worthy  of  a  ^ood  or  a  wise  man's  study. 

Its  historical  details  are  barren,  but  its 
symbols  and  allegories  are  fertile  with  in- 
struction. 

Wind,  Mason's.  Among  the  Masonic 
tests  of  the  last  centuiy  was  the  question, 
"How  blows  a  Mason's  wind?"  and  the  an- 
swer was,  "Due  east  and  west."  Browne 
gives  the  question  and  answer  more  in  ex- 
tensOfSnd  assigns  the  explanation  as  follows: 

"How  blows  the  wind  in  Masonry? 

"Favorable  due  east  and  west. 

"To  what  purpose? 

"To  call  men  to,  at,  and  from  their  labor. 

"What  does  it  further  allude  to? 

"To  those  miraculous  winds  which  proved 
so  essential  in  working  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  their 
Egnrptian  bondage,  and  proved  the  overthrow 
of  rnaraoh  and  all  his  host  when  he  attempted 
to  follow  them." 

Erause  veiy  correctly  thinks  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  Masonic  wind  blowing 
from  the  east  is  to  be  found  in  the  beUef  of 
tJie  Middle  Ages  that  all  good  things,  such  as 
philosophy  and  religion,  came  from  ttie  East. 
In  the  German  ritual  ot  The  Three  Sis,  John*8 
Deffrees  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  Vie  Three  Olohee, 
the  idea  is  expressed  a  little  differently.  The 
Catechism  is  as  follows: 

"Whence  comes  the  wind? 

"From  the  east  towards  the  west,  and  from 
the  south  towards  the  north,  and  from  the 
north  towards  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west. 

"What  weather  brings  it? 

"Variable,  hail  and  stonn,  and  calm  and 
pleasant  weather."  ' 

The  explanation  given  is  that  these  chang- 
ing winds  sjymbolize  the  changing  progress  of 
man's  life  m  his  pursuit  of  knowled^ — ^now 
dear  and  full  of  hope,  now  dark  with  storms. 
Bode's  hypothesis  that  these  variable  winds 
of  Masonry  were  intended  to  refer  to  the 
changes  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Churdi 
under  Endish  monarchs,  from  Henry  VUl. 
to  James  II.,  and  thus  to  connect  the  sym- 
bolism with  the  Stuart  Masonnr,  is  wholly 
untenable,  as  the  symbol  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  high  degrees.  It  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Frencn,  and  is  obsolete  in  the  York  Rite. 

Window*  A  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Mark 
Dei^pree.  It  is  a  mere  symbol,  having  no  foun- 
dation in  truth,  as  there  was  no  such  appen-  i 


dage  to  the  Temple.  It  is  simply  intended  to 
represent  the  place  where  the  workman  re- 
ceived his  wages,  symbolic  of  the  reward 
earned  by  labor. 

Wine*  One  of  the  elements  of  Masonic 
consecration,  and,  as  a  symbol  of  the  inward 
refreshment  of  a  good  conscience,  is  intended, 
under  the  name  m  the  "wine  of  refreshment,'' 
to  remind  us  of  the  eternal  refreshments 
which  the  good  are  to  receive  in  the  future 
life  for  the  faithful  performance  ci  duty  in 
thepresent. 

Wings  of  the  Cheniblm»  Extended. 
The  candidate  in  the  degree  of  Royal  Master 
of  the  American  Rite  is  said  to  be  received 
"beneath  the  extended  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim." The  expression  is  derived  from  the 
paasage  in  the  1st  Book  of  Kings  (vi.  27), 
which  describes  the  setting  of  "the  cherubim 
within  the  inner  house."  Practically,  there 
is  an  anachronism  in  the  reference  to  the 
cherubim  in  this  degree.  In  the  older  and 
purer  ritual,  the  ceremonies  are  supposed  to 
take  plac«  in  the  coimcil-chamber  or  private 
apartment  of  King  Solomon,  where,  of  course, 
there  were  no  cherubim.  And  even  in  some 
more  modem  rituals,  where  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony referred  to  in  the  tracution  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  holy  of  holies,  that  part 
of  the  Temple  was  at  that  time  unfinished,  and 
the  cherubim  had  not  yet  been  placed  tnere. 
But  symbolically  the  reference  to  the  cheru- 
bim in  this  degree,  which  represents  a  searcher 
for  truth,  is  not  oDJectionable.  For  although 
there  is  a  ^reat  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their 
exact  signification,  yet  there  is  a  very  general 
ajsreement  that,  under  some  one  manifesta- 
tion or  another,  they  allude  to  and  symbolize 
the  protecting  and  overshadowing  power  of 
the  Deitv.  When,  therefore,  the  initiate  is 
received  oeneath  the  extended  wings  of  the  cherts 
bimf  we  are  taught  by  this  8ymb<>lism  how 
appropriate  it  is,  ih&t  he  who  comes  to  ask 
and  to  seek  Truth,  symbolized  by  the  True 
Word,  should  bean  by  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  that  Divine  Power  who 
alone  is  Truth,  and  from  whom  alone  truth  can 
be  obtained. 

Wisconsin.  ^  In  January,  1843,  Free- 
masonry was  introduced  into  Wisconsin  by 
the  establishment  of  Mineral  Point  Lodge 
at  Mineral  Point,  Melody  Lodge  at  Platte- 
viUe,  and  Milwaukee  Lodge  at  Milwaukee, 
all  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri.  December  18,  1843,  delegates 
from  these  three  Lodges  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Madison,  and  onmnized  the  Grand 
Lodce  of  Wisconsin,  Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh. 
the  Master  of  Melody  Lodge,  being  elected 
Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  established  Feb- 
ruary 13. 1850,  and  Dwight  F.  Lawton  elected 
Grand  High  Pnest. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  organized  in  1857,  and  James 
Collins  elected  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Command^  was  ormiized 
October  20,  1859,  and  Heniy  L.  Palmer 
elected  Gnoid  Commander. 
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Wisdom.  In  Ancient  Crafi  Masonry, 
wisdom  18  symbolized  by  the  East,  the  place 
of  ligjit,  being  imresented  by  the  pillar  that 
there  supports  the  Lodxe  and  by  the  Wor- 
shipful Master.  It  is  also  referred  to  King 
Solomon,  the  qrmbolical  founder  of  the  Or- 
der. In  Masonic  architecture  the  ^  Ionic 
column,  distinguished  for  the  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, as  it  combines  the  beauty  of  the 
Corinthian  and  the  strength  of  the  Doric,  is 
adopted  as  the  representative  of  wisdom. 

King  Solomon  nas  been  adopted  in  Specu- 
lative Masonry  as  the  type  or  representa- 
tive of  wisdom,  in  accordance  with  the  chaav 
acter  which  has  be@i  given  to  him  in  the 
Ist  Book  of  Kings  (iv.  30^2):  ''Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men: 
than  £than  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman  ana 
Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol;  and 
his  fame  was  in  all  the  nations  round  about.'' 

In  all  the  Oriental  philosophies  a  oon- 

Sicuous  place  has  been  given  to  wisdom, 
the  book  called  the  Wisdmi  of  Solomon  (vii., 
7,  8),  but  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a 
Hellenistic  «lewj  it  is  said:  ''I  called  upon 
God,  and  the  spuit  of  wisdom  came  to  me.  I 
preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones, 
and  esteemed  riches  nothmg  in  comparison 
of  her."  And  farther  on  in  the  same  book 
(vii..  25-27)  she  is  described  as  "the  breath 
of  tne  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence 
[emanation]  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mi^ty,  .  .  .  the  orightness  of  the  tever- 
lasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  good- 
ness." 

The  Kabbalists  made  Chochma,  HttDH, 
or  Wisdom,  the  second  of  the  ten  Sephiroth. 
placing  it  nc^  to  the  Crown.  They  called 
it  a  male  potency,  and  the  third  of  the  Sephi- 
roth, Binah,  nn,  or  Intelligence,  female. 
These  two  Sephiroth,  vnth  Xeter,  VO,  or 
the  Crown,  formed  the  first  triad,  and  their 
union  produced  the /nteUec^uoZ  TFor2(2. 

The  Gnostics  idso  had  their  doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  whom  the^r  called  Achamoth,  They 
said  she  was  feminine;  styled  her  Mother, 
and  said  that  she  produced  all  things  through 
the  Father. 

The  Oriental  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was,  that 
it  is  a  Divine  Power  standing  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creation,  and  acting  as  His 
a^ent.  "The  Lord,"  savs  Solomon  (proverbs 
iii.  19),  "bv  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth." 
Hence  wisaom,  in  this  philosophy,  answers  to 
^he  idea  of  a  vivifving  spirit  brooding  over 
and  impregnating  tne  elements  of  the  chaotic 
world.  In  short,  the  world  is  but  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

This  idea,  so  universallv  diffused  through- 
out the  East,  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
into  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  Templars,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  much  from 
the  Basilideans,  the  Manicheans,  and  the 
Gnostics.  From  them  it  easily  passed  over 
to  the  high  degrees,  of  Masonry,  which  were 
founded  on  the  Templar  theory.    Hence^  in 


the  great  decoration  of  the  Thirty-third  Ds* 
gree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  points  of  the 
triple  trians^  are  inscribed  wim  the  letten 
SAPJJE  JJ.T.1  A.,  or  ^^^sdom. 

It  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  how  this  word 
Wudom  came  to  take  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  symbolism  cl  Andent  Masonry,  and 
how  it  was  expressly  appropriated  to  Kins 
Solomon.  As  wisdom,  m  the  phUospphy  at 
the  Blast,  was  the  creative  energy — ^tbe  archi- 
tect, so  to  ^>eak,  of  the  world,  as  the  onana- 
tion  oi  the  Siq>reme  Arehitect — so  Solomon 
was  the  architect  of  the  Temple,  tJie  symbol 
of  the  world.  He  was  to  the  typical  worid 
or  temple  what  wisdom  was  to  the  great  wrald 
of  the  creation.  Hence  wisdom  is  appropri- 
ately refeired  to  him  and  to  the  Master  of  the 
LodKC,  who  is  the  r^resentative  of  Solomon. 
Wisaom  is  always  placed  in  the  east  of  the 
Lodge,  because  tnence  emanate  all  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  truth. 

Withdrawal  of  Petltloii.  It  is  a  law  of 
Masonry  in  America  that  a  petition  for  initlar 
tion  having  been  once  pres^ited  to  a  Lodge, 
cannot  be  withdrawn.  It  must  be  mbjectea 
to  a  ballot.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  Lodge.  The  rule  is  founded  on 
prudential  reasons.  The  candidate  havmg 
submitted  his  charact^  for  inspection,  the  in- 
spection must  be  made.  It  is  not  for  the 
interests  of  Masonry  (the  only  thing  to  be 
considered}  that,  on  the  prospect  ol  an  un- 
favorable jud^ent,  he  sbouki  be  permitted 
to  decline  the  inspection,  and  have  tne  oi>por- 
tunity  of  applying  to  another  LodgeL  where 
carelessness  or  i^orance  might  kAci  to  his 
acceptance.  Initiation  is  not  like  an  article 
of  merchandise  sold  by  rival  dealers,  and  to 
be  purehased,  after  repeated  trials,  from  the 
most  accommodating  seller. 

Witnesses.    See  Trials. 

WoeUner,  Johann  Cbristopli  ¥<«•  A 
distinguished  Prussian  statesman,  and  egual- 
Iv  distinguished  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Kosicrucian  Order  in  Germany,  and  the  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance,  to  whose  advancement 
he  lent  all  the  influence  of  his  political  posi- 
tion. He  was  bom  at  Dobnts,  May  19, 
1732.  He  studied  theology  in  the  orthodox 
church,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  a  preacher 
near  Berlin,  and  afterward  a  Canon  at  Hal* 
berstadt.  In  1786,  King  William  m.,  of 
Prussia,  appointed  him  privy  councflor  of 
finance,  an  appointment  supposed  to  have 
been  made  as  a  concession  to  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  of  which  Woellner  was  a 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  his  Order  name 
being  Eques  d  cubo.  In  1788  he  became  Min- 
ister of  State,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  affans.  No  Mason  in  Gennany 
labored  more  assiduously  in  the  cause  of  the 
Order  and  in  active  d^ense  of  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  and  hence  he  had  many 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  On  the  d^nise  of 
King  William,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  polit- 
ical appointments,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Groesnez,  where  he  died  September  11, 1800. 

W<df.  In  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  the 
candidate  represented  a  wolf  and  woce  a 
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wblTs  ddn,  because  OBuis  once  assumed  the 
fonn  of  that  animal  in  his  contests  with  Ty* 
phon.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  the  wolf  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  because  of 
*he  connection  between  luke,  light,  and  hJcos, 
%  wotf .  In  French,  wolf  is  huue,  and  hence 
the  word  knweieaUf  signifying  the  son  of  a 
Mason.     (See  Lewis  No.  5.) 

WotrenDttttel,  Congress  of.  A  dtv  of 
Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of  Wolf en- 
bQttel,  and  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  In  177o  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  convoked  a  Masonic  Ck>ngress 
there,  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  Order.  Its  results,  after  a  session 
of  five  weeks,  were  a  union  of  the  Swedish 
and  German  Masons,  which  lasted  only  for  a 
brief  j)eriod^and  the  preparation  for  x.  future 
meetmg  at  Wilhelmsbad. 

Wongang,  Albert,  Prlnee  of  lippe 
Sdumrnb^.  Bom  in  1009.  died  in  174S. 
One  of  the  Masonic  circle  wnom  Frederick 
the  Great  favored  and  sought  at  times  to 
meet. 

Woman*  The  law  which  excludes  women 
from  initiation  into  Masonry  is  not  contained 
in  the  precise  words  in  any  of  the  Old  Con- 
stitutions, althou^  it  is  continually  implied, 
as  when  it  is  said  m  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (or- 
ea  1560)  that  the  Apprentice  must  be  ''of 
limbs  whole,  as  a  man  ought  to  be."  and  that 
he  must  be  "no  bondsman."  All  the  regu- 
lations also  refer  to  men  only,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  women. 
But  in  tiie  Charges  compilea  by  Anderson  and 
DesagulierSj  ana  published  in  1723,  the  word 
''woman"  is  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
and  the  law  is  made  explicit.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  "the  persons  admitted  members  of  a 
Lodfle  must  be  good  and  true  tnerif  •  ...  no 
bondmen,  no  toomen"  etc,  (ConsiittUianSf 
1723,  pTsi.) 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  our 
Lodges  will  be  found  in  the  character  of 
our  organization  as  a  mystic  society.  Spec- 
ulative Freemasonry  is  only  an  application 
of  the  art  of  Operative  Masonry  to  purposes 
of  morality  and  science.  The  Operative 
branch  of  our  Institution  was  the  forerunner 
and  origin  of  the  Speculative.  Now,  as  we 
admit  S  no  innovations  or  changes  in  our 
customs.  Speculative  Masonry  retains,  and 
is  govemecl  by,  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  existed  in  and  controlled  its  Operative 
prototype.  Hence,  as  in  this  latter  art  onlv 
hale  and  hearty  men,  in  possession  of  all 
their  limbs  and  members,  so  that  they  might 
endure  the  fatigues  of  labor,  were  employed, 
so  in  the  former  the  rule  still  holds,  of  exdud- 
ing  all  who  are  not  in  the  possession  of  these 
prerequisite  qualificatk)ns.  Woman  is  not 
pennitted  to  participate  in  our  rites  and 
ceremonies,  not  because  we  deem  her  un- 
worthv  or  unfaithful,  or  incapable,  as  has 
been  foolishly  supposed,  of  keeping  a  secret, 
but  because,  on  our  entrance  into  the  Order, 
we  found  certain  regulations  which  i>re- 
•oribed  that  aofy  men  capable  of  endunng 


the  labor,  or  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Oper- 
ative Masons,  could  be  admitted.  Tnese 
regulations  we  have  solemnly  promised  never 
to  alter;  nor  could  they  be  changed,  without 
an  entire  disor^otnisation  of  the  whole  system 
of  Speculative  Aiasonry. 
Wood-Catt^s,  Ordw  of.  See  Fendeurs, 
Woodfcwd  Biiuinscrlpt*  A  manuscript 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  one  of  En^and's 
most  esteemed  Masons,  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Wood- 
ford, editor  of  Kenninga  Cydopcddia  of  Free- 
tnasimry,  of  700  pages,  London.  Bro.  Hughan 
says  it  is  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
Cooke  MSS.  The  indorsement  upon  it  reads, 
"This  is  a  very  ancient  record  of  Masonry, 
which  was  copyed  for  me  by  Wm.  Reid,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Grand  Lodge,  1728."  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Williun  Cowper.  clerk  to  the 
Parliament,  and  is  now  in  the  horary  of  the 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No.  2076,  London, 
England. 

Woog,  Carl  Christian.  Bom  at  Dresden 
in  1713,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  April  24,  1771. 
Mossdorf  says  that  he  was,  in  1740,  a  resident 
of  London,  and  that  there  he  was  initiated 
into  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  and  also  into  the 
Scottish  degree  of  Knight  of  St.  Andrew.  In 
1749.  he  published  a  Latin  work  entitled 
Prttifyteronan  et  Diaconorum  AchauB  de  Mar-- 
tyrio  Sancti  Andrea  Apoetoli,  EpUAoila  Encyo- 
lica,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  freemasons  (p. 
32)  in  the  following  language:  "Unicum 
adhuo  addo,  esse  inter  csmentarios,  seu  lapi- 
cidas  liberos,  (qui  Franco  muratoriorum  FranC' 
Masons  nomine  communiter  insigniuntur  qui- 
que  rotunda  quadratis  miscere  dicuntur,) 
quoedam  qui  S.  Andre®  memoriam  summa 
veneratione  recolant.  Ad  minimnm^  gi  scrip- 
tis,  qusB  detecta  eorum  mysteria  et  arcana 
recensent,  fides  non  est  deneganda,  certum 
erit,  eos  quotunnis  diem  quoque  Andreas,  ut 
Sancti  Jonannis  diem  solent,  festum  agere 
atque  ceremoniosum  cdebrare,  esseque  inter 
eos  sectam  aUquam,  qxue  per  crucem,  quam  in 
pectore  gerant,  in  qua  Sanctus  Andreas  funi«> 
bus  alli^atus  hsereat,  k  reUquis  se  destin« 
guunf ;  1.  e.,  "  I  add  only  this,  that  among  the 
Freemasons  (commonly  called  Franc-MofonM, 
who  are  said  to  mingle  circles  with  squares,) 
there  are  certain  ones  who  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  St.  Andrew  with  singular  veneration. 
At  all  events,  if  we  may  credit  those  writings 
in  which  their  mysteries  and  secrets  are  de- 
tected and  exposed,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  keep  annually,  with 
ceremonies,  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew  as  well 
as  that  of  St.  John:  and  ^at  there  is  a  sect 
among  them  which  diflt.inguish  themseWes 
from  flie  others  hy  wearing  on  their  breast  the 
cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  was  fastened  by 
cords.'*  Woog,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  de- 
fends the  Freemasons  from  the  charge  xnade 
by  these  Expositions  that  thev  were  irre- 
ligious, but  declares  that  hy  him  their  mysUriea 
ahaU  remain  buried  in  profound  eilence — "per 
me  vero  maneant  eorum  mysteria  alto  silentio 
sepulta.''  It  is,  apparenthr;  from  these  pass- 
ages that  Mossdon  draws  nis  conclusions  that 
Woog  was  a  Freemason^  and  had  received  t^ 
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Scottish  degree  of  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 
They  at  least  prove  that  he  was  an  early 
friend  of  the  Institution. 

Word*  When  emphatically  used,  the 
expression,  "the  Word/'  is  in  Masonry  air 
ways  refeired  to  the  Third  Degree,  althoug;h 
there  must  be  a  word  in  each  desree.  In  this 
latter  and  general  sense,  the  Word  is  called 
bjy^  French  Masons  "la  parole,"  and  by  the 
Germans  "ein  Worterzeichen."  The  use  of  a 
Word  is  of  great  antiquity.  We  find  it  in  the 
ancient  mysteries.  In  those  of  Egypt  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Tetragrammaton.  The 
German  Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  one,  which,  however,  was  probably  only 
a  password  by  which  the  traveling  Com- 
panion might  make  himself  known  in  nis  pro- 
fessional wanderings.  Lyon  (Hist,  of  the  L, 
of  Edinb.,  p.  22)  shows  that  it  existed,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  in  the 
Scotch  Lodges,  and  he  says  that  "the  Word 
is  the  only  secret  that  is  ever  alluded  to  in 
the  minutes  of  Mary's  Chapel,  or  in  those  of 
Kilwinning,  Atcheson's  Haven,  or  Dunblane, 
or  any  other  that  we  have  examined  of  a  date 

Erior  to  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 
Dideed,  he  thinks  that  the  communication  of 
this  Word  constituted  the  only  ceremony  of 
initiation  practised  in  the  Operative  Lodges. 
At  that  tune  there  was  evidently  but  one 
Word  for  all  the  ranks  of  Apprentices.  Crafts- 
men, and  Masters.  He  thinKS  that  this  com- 
munication of  the  Mason  Word  to  the  Ap- 
prentices under  oath  constituted  the  germ 
whence  has  sprung  the  Symbolical  Masonry. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  learned 
and  laborious  investigations  of  Bro.  Lyon 
refer  obW  to  the  Lodges  of  Scotland.  There 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  a  more  extensive 
Byetem  of  initiation  did  not  prevail  at  the  same 
time,  or  even  earlier,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  Findel  has  shown  that  it  did 
In  the  latter  country;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  system,  which  we  know  was  in 
existence  in  1717,  was  a  sudden  development 
out  of  a  single  Word,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  those  who  were 
eni^aged  in  the  revival  at  that  period.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  there 
was  a  Word.  This  at  least  is  no  modem 
usage. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  Word, 
whatever  it  was,  was  at  first  a  mere  mark  oi 
recognition.  Yet  it  may  have  had,  and  prob- 
ablv  did  have,  a  mythical  signification,  and 
haa  not  been  altogether  arbitrarily  adopted. 
The  word  given  in  the  Sloane  MS.,  No.  3329, 
whidi  Bro.  Hughan  places  at  a  date  not 
posterior  to  1700,  is  undoubtedly  a  corrupted 
form  of  that  now  in  use,  and  with  the  signifi- 
cation of  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  l^end, 
and  the  symbolism  connected  with  it,  also 
existed  at  the  same  time,  but  only  in  a  nas- 
cent and  incomplete  form. 

The  modem  development  of  Speculative 
Masonry  into  a  philosophy  has  given  a  per- 
fected form  to  the  symbolism  of  tne  Word  no 


longer  confined  to  use  as  a  means  of  reoogni- 
tion,  but  elevated,  in  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Decree,  to  the  rank  of  a 
symboL 

So  viewed,  and  by  the  sdentifio  Mason  it 
is  now  only  so  view^,  the  Word  becomes  the 

rbol  of  Divine  Truth,  the  loss  of  which  and 
search  for  it  constitute  the  whole  system 
of  Speculative  Masonry.  So  important  is 
this  Word,  that  it  lies  at  the  very  foundatioa 
of  the  Masonic  edifice.  The  Word  might  be 
changed,  as  mi^t  a  grip  or  a  sign,  if  it  were 

9ssible  to  obtam  the  universal  consent  of  the 

raft^  and  Masonry  would  still  remain  un- 
impaired. But  were  the  Word  abolished,  or 
released  from  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Hiramic  legend,  and  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Arch,  the  whole  symbolism  of  Specu- 
lative Masonry  would  be  obliterated.  The 
Institution  might  withstand  such  an  inno- 
vation, but  its  history,  its  character,  its  de- 
sign, would  belong  to  a  newer  and  a  totally 
dmerent  society.  The  Word  is  what  Der- 
mott  called  the  Royal  Arch,  "the  marrow  of 
Masonry." 

Word,  Lost*    See  Lost  Word, 

Word,  Mason.  In  the  minutes  and 
documents  of  the  Lodges  of  Scotland  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  ei^teenm 
centuries,  the  expression  '^Mason  word"  is 
constantly  used.  This  continuous  use  would 
indicate  that  but  one  word  was  then  known. 
Nicolai,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Accusaiions  against 
the  Temvlars,  quotes  a  "small  dictionary 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth 
century,"  in  which  the  Mason's  word"  u 
defined. 

Word,  Saered.  A  term  applied  to  the 
chief  or  most  prominent  word  of  a  degree,  to 
indicate  its  peculiarly  sacred  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  password,  whidi  is 
simply  intended  as  a  mode  of  reception.  It 
is  sometimes  ienorantly  cormpted  into  "se- 
cret word."  All  significant  words  in  Masoniy 
are  secret.    Only  certain  ones  are  sacred. 

Word,  Significant.    See  Significant  Word. 

Word,  True*  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Lost  Word  and  the  SubstUuie  Word. 
To' find  it  is  the  object  of  all  Masonic  search 
and  labor.  For  as  the  Lost  Word  is  the  sym' 
bol  of  death,  the  True  Word  is  the  symbol  of 
life  etemaL  It  indicates  the  change  that  Is 
always  occurring; — ^truth  after  error,  li^^t 
after  darkness,  hfe  after  death.  Of  all  the 
(^onbolism  of  Speculative  Masonry,  that  of 
the  True  Word  is  the  most  philosophic  and 
sublime. 

Vfark.    SeeIa5or. 

Worldng-Tocds.  In  eadi  of  the  donees 
of  Masonry,  certain  implements  of  the  iter- 
ative art  are  consecrated  to  the  Speculative 
science,  and  adopted  to  teach  as  symbols 
lessons  of  morality.  With  these  the  Specu- 
lative Mason  is  taught  to  erect  his  spiritual 
temple,  as  his  Operative  predecessors  with 
the  same  implements  constructed  their  ma- 
terial temples.  Hence  they  are  called  the 
working-tools  of  the  degree.  They  vary  but 
very  slightly  in  the  dinerent  Rites,  but  ths 
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same  symbolism  is  preserved.  The  principal 
workine-tools  of  the  Operative  art  that  have 
been  adopted  as  ffyrmbols  in  the  Speculative 
Bcience,  confined,  however,  to  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  and  not  used  in  the  h^er  d^;rees, 
are,  the  twenty-four-inch  ^age,  common  gavel, 
square,  level,  plumb,  skimt,  compasses,  pencil, 
trowel,  mallet,  i)ickajc,  crow,  and  shoveL  (See 
them  under  their  respective  heads.) 

Work»  Master  w  the.  An  architect  or 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  an  edifice. 
Du  Cange  (flloasanum)  thus  defines  it:  "  Mar 
sister  operis  vel  operarum  vulgo,  mattre  de 
Foeuvre,  cui  operibus  publicis  vacare  incum- 
bit,*'  i.  e.,  "Master  of  the  work  or  of  the 
works,  commonly,  mattre  de  Foeuvre,  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  public 
works."  In  the  Cooke  MS.  (line  529)  it  is 
said:  "And  also  he  that  were  most  of  oonny- 
ing  [skill]  schold  be  eovemour  of  the  werke. 
and  scholde  be  callyd  maister."  In  the  ola 
record  of  the  date  of  Edward  III.,  dted  bj 
Anderson  in  his  second  edition  (p.  71),  it  is 
prescribed  "that  Master  Masons,  or  Masters 
of  Work,  shall  be  examined  whether  they  be 
able  of  cunning  to  serve  their  respective 
lords."  The  word  was  in  common  use  in  the 
Middle  Aess,  and  applied  to  the  Architect 
or  Master  Builder  of  an  edifice.  Thus  Edwin 
of  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  is  called  Master  of  the  Work. 
In  the  monasteries  there  was  a  similar  officer, 
who  was,  however,  more  generally  called  the 
OperariuSf  but  sometimes  M agister  operis. 

Workmen  at  the  Temple.  We  have  no 
historical  book,  except  the  meager  details  in 
ike  Books  of  kings  and  Chronicles,  of  the 
number  or  classification  of  the  workmen  at 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  subject  has, 
however,  afiforded  a  fertile  theme  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  ritualists. 
Although  devoid  of  interest  as  an  historical 
study^  an  acquaintance  with  these  traditions, 
especially  the  English  and  American  ones, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Scriptural 
account  and  with  that  given  by  Josephus,  are 
necessary  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  Ma- 
sonic student.  I  furnish  the  legends,  there- 
fore, simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  without 
the  slightest  intention  to  vouch  for  their 
authttiticity,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that 
the  good  sense  and  common  fairness  of  the 
reader  will  prevent  him  from  including  such 
unauthenticated  matter  in  lectures  usuallv 
given  in  the  Third  Degree  and  often  with 
much  pretense  to  learning. 

In  the  2d  Book  of  Chronicles,  chi^.  ii., 
verses  17  and  18,  we  read  as  follows: 

"And  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  num- 
b^rmg  wherewith  David  his  father  had  num- 
bered them:  and  they  were  found  an  hundred 
and  fiftv  thousand  and  three  thousand  and 
siz  hundred. 

"And  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  four- 
score thousand  to  be  hewers  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
overseers  to  set  the  people  a-woik.'' 


The  same  numerical  details  are  given  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  Again,  in 
the  1st  Book  of  KingSf  chap,  v.,  verses  13 
and  14,  it  is  said: 

"And  King  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of 
all  Israel;  and  the  levy  was  thirty  thousand 
men. 

"And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thou- 
sand a  month  by  courses:  a  month  they  were 
in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at  home:  and 
Adoniram  was  over  the  levy." 

The  succeeding  verses  make  the  same 
enumeration  of  workmen  as  that  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  (][uoted  above,  with  the 
exception  that,  by  omitting  the  three  hundred 
Harodim,  or  rulers  over  all,  the  number  of 
overseers  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Kings  to  be 
only  three  thousand  three  hundred. 

With  these  authorities,  and  the  assistance  of 
Masonic  traditions,  Anderson,  in  the  Book  of 
ConsHttUions  (2d  ed.,  p.  11),  constructs  the 
following  table  of  the  Craftsmen  at  the  Tem- 
ple: 

Harodim^  Princes,  Rulers,  or  Provosts.        300 
MenaUchimf  Overseers,  or  Master  Ma- 
sons      3,300 

OhiJblimt  Stone-Squarers. ....  1     All 

IschoUebt  Hewers [  Fellow-  80,000 

Benai,  Builders J  Crafts 

The  levy  out  of  IsraeL  who  were 
timber-cutters 30,000 

All  the  Freemasons  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Temple,  exclusive  of 
the  two  Grand  Wardens 113,600 

Besides  the  Ish  Sabal,  or  men  of  burden, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Canaanites,  amounting 
to  70,000,  who  are  not  numberea  among  the 
Masons. 

In  relation  to  the  classification  of  these 
workmen,  Anderson  says:  "Solomon  parti- 
tioned the  Fellow  Crafts  into  certain  Lodges, 
with  a  Master  and  Wardens  in  each,  that  they 
might  receive  commands  in  a  regular  manner, 
might  take  care  of  their  tools  and  jewels, 
might  be  paid  regularly  every  week,  and  be 
di^  fed  and  clothed;  and  the  Fellow  Crafts 
took  care  of  their  succession  by  educating 
Entered  Apprentices." 

Josephus  makes  a  different  estimate.  He 
includes  the  3,300  Overseers  in  the  80,000 
FeUow-Crafts,  and  makes  the  number  of 
Masons,  ezdusive  of  the  70,000  bearers  of 
burden,  amount  to  apJy  110,000. 

A  work  published  in  1764,  entitled  The  Mar 
9omc  PodMrBookf  dves  a  still  different  dassi- 
ficataon.  The  number,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, was  as  foUows: 

Harodim 800 

Menataohim 3,300 

Ghiblim 83,000 

Adoniram's  men 30,000 

Total 116,600 

which,  together  with  the  70,000  Ish  Sabal, 
or  laborers,  will  make  a  grand  total  of  186,600 
workmen* 
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Aoooiding  to  the  statement  of  Webb,  wbieh 
has  been  (^erally  adopted  by  the  Fraternity 
in  the  United  States,  there  were: 

Grand  Masters 3 

Overseers 3,300 

Fellow-Crafts 80,000 

Entered  Apprentices 70,000 

This  account  makes  no  allusion  to  the  300 
Harodim,  nor  to  the  leyy  of  30,000:  it  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  incorrect.  Indeed,  no  certain 
authority  can  be  found  for  the  complete 
classification  of  the  workmen,  since  neither 
the  Bible  nor  Josephus  gives  any  account  of 
the  number  of  Tyrians  employed.  Oliver, 
however,  in  his  Hislorioal  Landmarks,  has  col- 
lected from  the  Masonic  traditions  an  account 
of  the  classifications  of  the  workmen,  which  I 
shall  insert,  with  a  few  additional  facts  taken 
from  other  authorities. 

According  to  these  traditions,  the  follow- 
ing was  the  classification  of  the  Masons  who 
wrought  in  the  quarries  of  Tyre: 

Superezcellent  Masons 6 

Excellent  Masons 48 

Grand  Architects 8 

Architects 16 

Master  Masons 2,376 

Mark  Masters 700 

Markmen 1,400 

FeUow-Crafts 63,900 

Total 58,454 

These  were  arranged  as  follows:  The  six 
Superexcellent  Masons  were  divided  into 
two  Grand  Lodges,  with  three  brethren  in 
eadh  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Excellent 
Masons  were  divided  into  six  Lodges  ol  nine 
each,  including  one  of  the  Superexcellent 
Masons,  who  presided  as  Master.  The  eight 
Grand  Architects  constituted  one  Lodg^  and 
the  sixteen  Architects  another.  The  Grand 
Architects  were  the  Masters,  and  the  Archi- 
tects the  Wardens,  of  the  Lodges  of  Master 
Masons,  which  were  eight  in  number,  and 
consisted,  with  their  officers,  of  three  hundred 
in  each.  The  Mark  Masters  were  divided 
into  fourteen  Lodges  of  fifty  in  each,  and  the 
Markmen  into  fourteen  Lodges  also,  of  one 
himdred  in  each.  The  Mark  Masters  were 
the  Masters,  and  the  Markmen  the  Waxdens, 
of  the  Lodges  of  Fellow-Crafts,  which  were 
seven  hundred  in  number,  and  with  their  offi- 
cers consisted  of  eighty  in  each. 

The  classification  of  the  workmen  in  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was  as  follows: 

Superexcellent  Masons 3 

Excellent  Masons 24 

Grand  Architects 4 

Architects 8 

Master  Masons 1,188 

Mark  Masters 300 

Markmen ^ 600 

Fellow-Crafts 23,100 

Entered  Apprentices 10,000 

Total 35,227 


These  were  arranged  as  follows:  The  three 
Superexcellent  Masons  formed  one  Lodge. 
The  Excellent  Masons  were  divided  into  three 
Lodges  of  nine  each,  including  one  oi  the 
Superexcellent  Masons  as  Master.  The  four 
Grand  Architects  constituted  one  Lodge,  and 
the  eight  Architects  another,  the  former  act- 
ing as  Masters  and  the  latter  as  Wardens  of 
the  Lodgeb  of  Master  Masons^  which  were  four 
in  number,  and  consisted,  with  thdr  <^cer8, 
of  three  hundred  in  each.  The  Marie  Masten 
were  divided  into  six  Lodges  of  fif tv  in  each, 
and  the  Markmen  into  six  Xodges  also,  of  one 
hundred  in  each.  These  two  classes  pr&> 
sided,  the  former  as  Masters  and  the  latter 
as  Wardens,  over  the  Lodges  of  Fellow-Craf  ts. 
which  were  three  hundred  in  number,  ana 
were  composed  of  eighty  in  each,  including 
their  officers. 

After  three  years  had  been  occupied  in 
''hewing,  squaring,  and  numbering"  the 
stones,  and  m  ''felling  and  preparing"  the 
timbers,  these  two  bodies  of  Masons^  &om 
the  quarries  and  the  forest,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  arranging  and  fitting 
the  materials^  so  that  no  metallic  tool  might 
be  required  m  putting  them  up.  and  they 
were  then  carried  up  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  whole  body  was  congregated  under  the 
superintending  care  of  Hiram  Abif .  and  to 
them  were  aoaed  four  hundred  and  twenty 
Lodges  of  Tynan  and  Sidonian  Fellow- 
Craits,  having  eighty  in  each,  and  the  twenty 
thousand  Entered  Apprentices  of  the  levy 
from  Israel,  who  had  neretofore  beoi  at  rest, 
and  who  were  added  to  the  Lod^  of  their 
degree,  making  them  now  consist  of  three 
hundred  in  each,  so  that  the  whole  number 
then  engaged  at  Jerusalem  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  who  were  arranged  as  follows: 

0  Lodges  of  Excellent  Masons,  0  in 

each,  were 81 

12  Lodges  oi  Master  Masons,  300  in 

each,  were 3,600 

1,000  Lodges  of  Fellow-Crafts,  80  in 

each,  were 80,000 

420  Lodges  of  Ts^ian  FeDow-Craf ts, 

80in  each,  were 33,600 

100  Lodges  of  Entered  Apprentices, 

300  in  each,  were 30,000 

70,000  Ish  Sabal,  or  laborers 70,000 

Total 217,281 

Such  is  the  system  adopted  by  our  English 
brethren.  The  American  ritual  has  (greatly 
simplified  the  arrangement.  According  to 
the  system  now  genially  adopted  in  this 
counl^,  the  worlanen  engaged  in  building 
King  Solomon's  Temple  are  supposed  to  have 
been  classified  as  follows: 

3  Grand  Masters. 

300  Harodim.  or  Chief  Superintendeoti^ 
who  were  Past  Masters. 

3,300  Overseers,  or  Master  Masons,  divided 
into  Lodges  of  three  in  each. 

80,000  Fellow-Crafts,  divided  into  Lodges 
of  five  in  each. 
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70,000  Entered  Apprentices,  divided  into 
Lodges  of  seven  in  each. 

According  to  this  account,  there  must 
have  beoi  deven  hundred  LodgeB  of  Master 
Masons;  sixteen  thousand  of  Fellow-Crafts; 
and  ten  thousand  of  Entered  Apprentices. 
No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  levy  of 
thirty  thousand  who  are  supposed  not  to 
have  heea.  Masons^  nor  of  the  builders  sent 
by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  whom  the  English 
ritual  places  at  thirty-three  thousand  six 
hundred,  and  most  of  whom  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Dionysiac 
Fraternity  of  Artificers,  the  institution  from 
which  Freemasonry,  according  to  legendary 
authority,  took  its  origin. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  system  seems 
too  defective  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
the  inquirer  into  this  subject — an  objection 
to  which  the  English  is  not  so  obnoxious. 
But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  whole 
account  is  m3rthical,  and  is  to  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  having  any 
historical  value. 

Workshop.  The  French  Masons  call  a 
Lodge  an  "atelier"  literally,  a  workshop, 
or,  as  Boiste  defines  it,  ''a  place  where  Crafts- 
men work  under  the  same  Master." 

Woiid*  The  Lodge  is  said  to  be  a  ssrmbol 
of  the  world.  Its  form — an  oblong  square, 
whose  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west — 
represents  the  shape  of  the  inhabited  world 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancients.  The 
"clouded  canopy,"  or  the  "starry-decked  cov- 
ering "  of  the  Lodge,  is  referred  to  the  sky. 
The  sun,  which  enlightens  and  ^vems  the 
world  at  morning,  noon,  and  evenmg,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  three  superior  officers.  And, 
lastly,  the  Craft,  laboring  in  the  work  of  the 
Lodge,  present  a  similitude  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  engaged  in  the  toils  of  life.  While 
the  Lodge  is  aoopted  as  a  copy  of  the  Temple, 
not  less  universal  is  that  doctrine  which  makes 
it  a  83rmbol  of  the  world.  (See  Form  of  the 
Lodge.) 

worldly  Possesdons.  In  the  Endish 
lectures  of  Dr.  Hemminff,  the  word  Tubal  Cain 
is  said  "  to  denote  worldly  possessions,"  and 
hence  Tubal  Cain  is  adopted  m  that  system  as 
the  s3nnbol  of  worldly  possessions.  The  idea 
is  derived  from  the  derivation  of  Cain  from 
kanahfix)  acouire,  to  gain,  and  from  the  theory 
that  Tubal  Cain,  by  his  inventions,  had  en- 
abled his  pupils  to  acquire  riches.  But  the 
derivative  meaning  of  tne  word  has  reference 
to  the  expression  of  Eve,  that  in  the  birth  of 
her  eldest  son  she  had  acquired  a  man  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord;  and  any  system  which  gives 
importance  to  mere  wealth  as  a  Masonic  sym- 
bol, is  not  in  accord  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual designs  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
thus  represented  as  a  mere  instrument  of 
Mammon.  The  symbolism  is  quite  modem, 
and  has  not  been  adopted  elsewhere  than  in 
Endish  Masonry. 

Worldly  Wealth.  Partial  cbthing  is,  in 
Masonry,  a  symbol  teaching  the  aspirant  that 
Masonry  resards  no  man  on  account  of  his 
worldly  wealth  or  honors;  and  that  it  looks 
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not  to  his  outward  clothing,  but  to  his  internal 
qualifications. 

Worship*  Originally,  the  term  "to  wor- 
ship "  meant  to  pay  that  honor  and  reverence 
which  are  due  to  one  who  is  worthy.  Thus, 
where  our  authorized  version  translates 
Matthew  xix.  10, ''Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  Wycliffe  says,  ''Worschip  thi  fadur 
and  thi  modur."  And  in  the  marria(;e  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  expression  b  still 
retainea.  "with  my  body  I  tnee  worship," 
that  is,  honor  or  reverence  thee.  Hence  the 
still  common  use  in  England  of  the  words  uwr- 
shipfyl  and  right  worshipfvl  as  titles  of  honor 
applied  to  municipal  and  judicial  officers. 
Thus  the  mayors  of  small  towns,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  are  styled  "WorshipfuL''  while 
the  mayors  of  large  cities,  as  London,  are 
called  ''^Right  Worahipful."  The  usage  was 
adopted  and  retain^  in  Masonry.  The 
word  worship^  or  its  derivatives,  is  not  met 
vnth  in  any  of  the  old  manuscripts.  In  the 
"Manner  of  oonstitutinff  a  New  Lodge," 
adopted  in  1722,  and  published  by  Anderson 
in  1723,  the  woixi  "  worship"  is  applied  as  a 
title  to  the  Grand  Master.  (Constitutions, 
1723,  p.  71.)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
gilds  of  London  began  to  call  themselves 
"Worshipful,"  as,  "the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Grocers,"  etc.;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Lodges  at  the  revival,  and  perhaps  a  few  years 
before,  adopted  the  same  style. 

Worshlpftal*  A  title  applied  to  a  symbolic 
Lodge  and  to  its  Master.  The  Germans 
sometimes  use  the  title  "hochwQrdig."  The 
French  style  the  Worshipful  Master  "Vener- 
able," and  the  Lodge,  "Respectable." 

Wwshlpftil  Lodge.    See  Worskivful. 

Worshlpftal  Master.    See  Worshipftd. 

Worsblpfuly  Most.  The  prevailing  title 
of  a  Grand  Master  and  of  a  Grand  Lodge. 

Worshlpftal,  Eight.  The  prevaihns  title 
of  the  elective  officers  of  a  Grand  Lodge  oelow 
the  Grand  Master. 

Worshipful,  Very.  A  title  used  by  cer- 
tain of  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England. 

Wound,  Mmoh's.  Nioolai,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  his  Essay  on  the  Accusations  against  the 
Templars f  Bays  that  in  a  small  dictionaiy,  pub- 
lished at  the  be^pnning  of  the  dghteenth  cen- 
tunr,  the  following  definition  is  to  be  found: 
" Mason's  Wound,  It  is  an  imaginary  wound 
above  the  elbow,  to  represent  a  nacture  of  the 
arm  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  an  elevated 
place."  The  orism  and  esoteric  meaning;  of 
the  phrase  have  Been  lost.  It  was  probably 
used  as  a  test,  or  alluded  to  some  legend  which 
has  now  escaped  memory.  Also,  the  Master's 
penalty  in  the  d^pree  of  Perfection. 

Wren,  Sir  Chrlstophw.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  architects  of  England 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Rector 
of  East  Knoyle  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  bom 
there  October  20,  1532.  He  was  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  fourteenth  year^  being  already 
distinguished  for  his  mathematical  knowledge. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented,  before  this  periodi 
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Beveral  astronomical  and  mathematical  in- 
struments. In  1645,  he  became  a  member 
of  a  scientific  club  connected  with  Gresham 
Collie,  from  which  the  Royal  Society  subse- 

?uently  arose.  In  1653,  he  was  elected  a 
eUow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  had  already 
become  known  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
for  his  various  inventions.  In  1 657.  he  removed 
permanentlv  to  London,  having  Seen  elected 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  College. 

During  the  politicaJ  disturbances  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
Wren,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  philoso- 
phy, appears  to  have  kept  away  from  the 
contests  of  party.  Soon  alter  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  he  was  appointed  Savillian 
Professor  at  Oxford,  one  of  the  highest 
distinctions  which  could  then  have  been  con- 
ferred on  a  scientific  man.  During  this 
time  he  was  distinguished  for  his  numerous 
contributions  to  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  invented  many  curious  ma^ 
chines,  and  discovered  many  methods  for 
facilitating  the  calculations  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

Wren  was  not  professionally  educated  as 
an  architect,  but  from  his  early  youth  had 
devoted  much  time  to  its  theoretic  study. 
In  1665  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  public  buildings  m  that 
city,  and  the  various  styles  which  they  pre- 
sented. He  was  inducea  to  make  this  visit, 
and  to  enter  into  these  investigations,  be- 
cause, in  1660,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
King  Charles  11.  one  of  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  been  much  dilapi- 
dated during  the  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  before  the  designs  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  great  fire  occurred  which  laid 
so  great  a  part  of  London,  including  St.  Paul's, 
in  ashes. 

In  1661,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  Surveyor-Greneral^  and 
directed  his  attention  to  tne  restoration  of 
the  burnt  portion  of  the  city.  His  plans 
were,  unfortunately  for  the  good  of  Lon- 
don, not  adopted,  and  he  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  the  rebuilding  of  particular  edifices. 
In  1667,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of 
Denham  as  Surveyor-General  and  Chief 
Ardiitect.  In  this  capacity  he  erected  a  large 
number  of  churches,  the  Roval  Exchange, 
Greenwich  Observatozr,  and  many  other 
public  edifices.  But  nis  crowninff  work, 
the  masterpiece  that  has  given  nim  his 
largest  reputation,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  commenced  in  1675  and 
finished  in  1710.  The  original  plan  that 
was  proposed  by  Wren  was  rejected  throu|;h 
the  Ignorance  of  the  authonties,  and  dif- 
fered greatly  from  the  one  on  which  it  has 
been  constructed.  Wren,  however,  super- 
intended the  erection  as  master  of  the  work, 
and  his  tomb  in  the  cryrpt  of  the  Cathedral 
was  appropriately  inscribed  with  the  words: 
''Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice": 
i  e., ''  If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around.'' 


In  1672,  Wren  was  made  a  Knidit,  and 
in  1674  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Coghill.  To  a  son  by  this  marriage  are  we 
indebted  for  memoirs  of  the  fanmy  of  his 
father,  published  under  the  title  of  Paren- 
ialia.  After  the  death  of  this  wife,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Viscount  FitzwiUiam. 

In  1680,  Wren  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  to  a  lato 
period  lus  labors  on  public  edific^  buJM- 
mg,  among  others,  additions  to  Hampton 
Court  and  to  Windsor  Castle. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
the  last  of  his  royal  patrons,  Wren  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  of  Surveyor-G«iend, 
which  he  had  held  for  a  penod  of  very 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  passed  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  serene  retire- 
nent.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair 
after  dinner,  on  February  25,  1723,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 

Notvnthstanding  that  much  that  has  been 
said  by  Anderson  and  other  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  concerning  Wren's  con- 
nection ¥nth  Freemasonry,  is  without  his- 
torical confirmation,  there  can^  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  he  took  a  deep  mter^t  in  the 
Speculative  as  well  as  in  the  Operative 
Order.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Laughlin,  m  a  lec- 
ture on  the  life  of  Wren,  dehvered  in  1857, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom,  and  briefly  reported  in  the  Freemo' 
sons*  Magazine,  said  that  ''Wren  was  for 
eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  old  Lodge 
of  St.  Paul's,  then  held  at  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  near  the  Cathedral,  now  the 
Lodge  of  Antiquity;  and  the  records  of 
that  Lodge  show  that  the  maul  and  trowel 
used  at  the  laying  of  the  stone  of  St.  Pwil's, 
together  with  a  pair  of  carved  mahogany 
candlesticks,  were  presented  by  Wren,  and 
are  now  in  possession  of  that  Lodge.''  By 
the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Sussei^  a  plate  was 
placed  on  the  mallet  or  maul  which  contained 
a  statement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  C.  W.  King,  who  is  not  a  Mason,  but 
has  derived  his  statement  from  a  source  to 
which  he  does  not  refer  (but  which  was 
perhaps  Nicolai).  makes,  in  his  work  on  the 
Unoaiica  (p.  176),  the  following  statement, 
which  is  here  quoted  merely  to  show  that  the 
traditionary  belief  of  Wren''s  connection  with 
Speculative  Freemasonry  is  not  confined  to 
the  Craft.  '  He  says: 

''Another  and  a  vei7  important  oiroum- 
stance  in  this  discussion  must  always  be 
kept  in  view:  our  Freemasons  (as  at  present 
organized  in  the  form  of  a  secret  sodety) 
derive  their  title  from  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance  connected  with  their  actual 
establishment.  It  was  in  the  Common  HaU 
of  the  London  Gild  of  Freemasons  (the 
trade)  that  their  first  meetinip  were  held 
under  Christopher  Wren,  president,  in  ^e 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  real 
object  was  political — ^the  restoration  of 
monarchy;  hence  the  necessary  exclusion 
of  the  public,  and  the  oaths  of  secrecy  en- 
joined on  the  members.    The  pretence  of 
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promoting  architecture,  and  the  choice  of 
the  place  where  to  hold  their  meetings, 
suggested  by  the  profession  of  their  presi- 
dent, were  no  more  than  blinds  to  deceive 
the  existing  government." 

Anderson,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Con' 
stittUiona,  makes  but  a  slight  reference  to 
Wren,  only  calling  him  'Hhe  ingenious 
architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren/'  I  am 
almost  sjraid  that  this  passing  notice  of 
him  who  has  been  called  ''the  Vitruvius  of 
England''  must  be  attributed  to  servility. 
George  I.  was  the  stupid  monarch  who  re- 
move Wren  from  his  office  of  Surveyor- 
General,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  dif- 
fuse with  praise  of  one  who  had  been  marked 
^  the  disfavor  of  the  king.  But  in  1727 
George  I.  died,  and  in  his  second  edition, 
published  in  1738,  Anderson  gives  to  Wren 
all  the  Masonic  honors  to  which  he  claims 
that  he  was  entitled.  It  is  from  what 
Anderson  has  said  in  that  work,  that  the 
Masonic  writers  of  the  eijghteenth  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  mneteenth,  not  re- 

3uiring  the  records  of  authentic  history,  have 
rawn  their  views  of  the  official  relations  of 
Wren  to  the  Order.  He  first  introduces  Wren 
(p.  101)  as  one  of  the  Grand  Wardens  at 
the  General  Assembly  held  December  27. 
1663,  when  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  was  Grand 
Master,  and  Sir  John  Denham,  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  He  says  that  in  1666  Wren 
was  again  a  Grand  Warden,  imder  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Earl  ot  Rivers;  but  im- 
mediately afterward  he  calls  him  "Deputy 
Wren,"  and  continues  to  give  him  the  title 
of  Deputy  Grand  Master  until  1685,  when 
he  says  (p.  106)  that  'Hhe  Lodges  met,  and 
electea  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Grand  Master, 
who  appointed  Mr.  Gabriel  Cibber  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Savage  Grand  Wardens;  and  while 
carrying  on  St.  Paul's,  he  annually  met  those 
brethren  who  could  attend  him,  to  keep 
up  good  old  usages."  Anderson  (p.  107} 
makes  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox 
Grand  Master,  and  reduces  Wren  to  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy;  but  he  says  that  in  1698 
he  was  again  chosen  Grand  Master,  and  as 
such  "cdebrated  the  Cape-stone''  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1708.  "Some  few  years  after 
this."  he  says,  "Sir  Christopher  Wren 
neglected  the  office  of  Grand  Master." 
FinaUy,  he  says  (p.  109}  that  in  1716  "the 
Lodges  in  London  finding  themselves  neg- 
lected by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  Masonry 
was  revived  under  a  new  Grand  Master. 
Some  excuse  for  the  aged  architect's  neglect 
might  have  been  foimd  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  long  removed  from  his  public  office  of 
Surveyor-General. 

Noorthouck  is  more  considerate.  Speak- 
ing of  the  placing  of  the  last  stone  on  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's — ^which,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Anderson,  was  done,  not 
by  Wren,  but  by  his  son — he  says  (Conatv- 
iuHonSt  p.  204),  "the  age  and  innrmities  of 
the  Grand  Master,  which  prevented  his  at- 
tendance on  this  solemn  occasion,  confined 


him  afterwards  to  great  ^retirement:  so  that 
the  Lodges  sufFered  from  want  of  nis  usual 
presence  in  visiting  and  regulating  their 
meetings,  and  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

Noorthouck,  however,  repeats  substantially 
the  statements  of  Anderson  in  reference 
to  Wren's  Grand  Mastership.  How  much 
of  these  statements  can  be  authenticated 
by  history  is  a  question  that  must  be  decided 
only  by  more  extensive  investigations  of 
documents  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Craft. 
Findel  says  (Uiat.,  p.  127)  that  Anderson, 
havinff  been  commissioned  in  1735  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  in|ike  a  list  of  the  ancient 
Patrons  of  the  Masons,  so  as  to  afford  some- 
thing like  an  historical  basis,  "transformed 
the  former  Patrons  into  Grand  Masters,  and 
the  Masters  and  Superintendents  into  Grand 
Wardens  and  the  like,  which  were  unknown 
until  the  year  1717." 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  there 
is  other  evidence  that  Wren  was  a  Free- 
mason. Li  Aubrey's  Natural  History  of 
Wiltshire  (p.  277),  a  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society,  HaUiwell  finds  and 
cites,  in  his  Early  History  of  Freemasonry 
in  England  (p.  46),  the  following  passage: 

"This  day,  May  the  18th,  being  Monday, 
1691,  after  Ko^tion  Sunday,  is  a  great  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul's  Church  of  t}ie  fraternity 
of  the  Adopted  Masons,  where  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  is  to  be  adopted  a  Brother,  and  Sir 
Henry  Goodric  of  the  Tower,  and  divers 
others.  There  have  been  kings  that  have 
been  of  this  sodality." 

If  this  statement  be  true — and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  from  Aubrey's  general 
antiquarian  accuracy — ^Anderson  is  incorrect 
in  nmking  him  a  Grand  Master  in  1685,  six 
years  before  he  was  initiated  as  a  Freemason. 
The  true  version  of  the  story  probably  is  this: 
Wren  was  a  great  architect — ^the  greatest 
at  the  time  in  England.  As  such  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Deputy  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral under  Denham,  and  subsequently,  on 
Denham's  death,  of  Surveyor-General.  He 
thus  became  invested,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  pubuc  buildings.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
building  of  which  he  directed  in  p^*son, 
and  with  so  much  enersy  that  the  parsi- 
monious Duchess  of  Marlborough,  when 
contrasting  the  charges  of  her  own  archi- 
tect with  the  scar*ty  remuneration  of  Wren, 
observed  that  "he  was  content  to  be  dragged 
up  in  a  basket  three  or  four  times  a  week  to 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  Kreat  hazard, 
for  £2100  a  year."  All  this  brought  him 
into  close  connection  with  the  gild  of  Free- 
masons, of  which  he  naturally  became  the 
patron,  and  subsequently  he  was  by  initia- 
tion adopted  into  the  sodality.  Wren  was. 
fact,  what  the  Medieval  Masons  called 
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Maoister  OperiSy  or  Master  of  the  Work. 
Anderson,  writing  for  a  purpose,  naturally 
transformed  this  title  into  that  of  Grand 
Master — an  office  supposed  to  be  unknown 
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until  1717.  Aubrey's  authority  suffidently 
establishes  the  fact  that  Wren  was  a  Free- 
mason, and  the  events  of  his  life  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  profession.* 

Wrestle.  A  desree  sometimes  called  the 
''Mark  and  Link,"  or  Wrestle.  It  was  for- 
merly connected  vnth  the  Mark  Degree  in 
England.  Its  ceremonies  were  founded  on 
thepassage  contained  in  Grenesis xxxii.  24-30. 

ifwUAng*  The  law  which  forbids  a  Mason 
to  commit  to  writins  the  esoteric  parts  of 
the  ritual  is  exemplified  in  some  American 
Lodges  bjT  a  peculiar  ceremony;  but  the  usage 
is  not  universal.  The  Druids  had  a  similar 
rule;  and  we  are  told  that  they,  in  keeping 
their  records,  used  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  so  that  they  might  be  unintelligible 
to  those  who  were  not  authorised  to  read 
them. 

Wykeham,  Winiam  of.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Bom  at  Wykeham,  in  uiampshire, 
in  1324,  and  died  in  1404.  He  was  eminent 
both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  statesman.  In 
1359,  before  he  reached  the  episcopate, 
Edward  III.  appointed  him  surveyor  of  the 
works  at  Windsor,  which  castle  he  rebuilt.  In 
his  Warrant  or  Comnussion,  he  was  invested 
with  power  ''to  appoint  all  workmen,  to  pro- 
vide materials,  and  to  order  everything 
relating  to  buikiinfl;  and  repairs."  He  was, 
in  fact,  what  the  oldf  manuscript  Constitutions 
call  ''The  Lord,"  under  whom  were  the 
Master  Masons.  Anderson  says  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Freemasons 
{CtmtHtutioiu,  1738,  p.  70),  was  Master  of 
Work  under  Edward  ill.,  and  Grand  Master 
under  Richard  11.  {Ibid,,  p.72.)  And  the 
Freemasons*  Magazine  (August,  1796)  styles 
him  "one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that 
Freemasonry   has   ever   boasted."    In   this 

*R.  F.  Qould^in  hit  History  cf  F,  M.  (vol.  ii.* 
ch.  12)  has  oast  grave  doubta  upon  the  alleged 
fact  that  Wren  was  a  Freemason. 


there  is,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  myth  and 
history.  Wykeham  was  an  architect  as  weU 
as  a  bishop,  and  superintended  the  building 
of  many  public  edifices  in  En^dand  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  a  distinguished 
example  of  the  connection  so  conmuHi  in 
Medieval  times  between  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  Masons. 

Wyoming.  Cheyenne  Lodge,  No.  Id,  at 
Ch^enne.  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Cotorado,  October  7,  1868. 

Laramie  Lodge,  No.  18,  at  Laramie  City, 
received  a  dispensation  tom  the  same 
Grand  Lodge,  January  31,  1870,  and  a 
Charter,  S^tember  28,  1870. 

Evanston  Lodge,  No.  24,  at  Evanston^ 
received  a  dispensation  from  the  same  Grand 
Lodge,  September  8,  1873,  and  a  Charter, 
September  30,  1874. 

Wyoming  Lodge,  No.  28,  at  South  Pass 
City,  had  a  dispensation  issued  to  her  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska,  November  20, 
1869,  and  a  Charter,  June  23, 1870. 

The  representatives  of  these  four  Lodges 
met  in  convention  December  15,  1874,  at 
Laramie  City,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
a  Grand  Lodge  for  Wyoming  by  adoptinjg 
a  constitution,  electing  and  installing  their 
Grand  Officers  on  the  16th.  The  four 
Lodges  then  had  a  memb^^p  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  first  annual  conununication  was  held 
October  12,  1875. 

Wyseacre.  The  Leland  MS.,  referring  to 
Pythagoras,  says  that  "wynnynge  en- 
traimce  yn  al  Lodges  of  Maoonnes,  he 
lemed  muche.  and  retoumedde  and  woned 
yn  Grecia  Magna  wachsjnuge.  and  becom- 
m^nge  a  mightye  wyseacre.  The  word 
wiseacrcj  which  now  means  a  dunce  or  silly 
person,  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  toeis- 
sager,  and  originally  signified  a  wise  sayer 
or  pnilosopher,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in 
the  passage  cited. 
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X*  The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  and  t^e  last  letter  of 
the  proper  Latin  alphabet.  As  a  niuneral 
it  stands  for  ten 

XaiiitraiUeSy  Madame  de.  A  lady  who 
was  initiated  into  Masonry  by  a  French  Lodge 
that  did  not  have  the  excuse  for  this  violation 
of  law  that  we  must  accord  to  the  Irish  one 
in  the  case  of  Miss  St.  Leger.  Clavel  (Hist. 
Pittoresq,,  p.  34)  tells  the  story,  but  does  not 
give  the  date,  though  it  must  have  been  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  law  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  required  each  Lodge 
of  Adoption  to  be  connected  with  and  placed 
under  tne  immediate  guardianship  of  a  regular 


Lodge  of  Masons.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
guardian  Lodges  that  the  female  initiation 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  took  place. 
The  Lodge  of  "Fr^res-Artistes,"  at  Paris, 
over  which  Bro.  Cuvelier  de  Trie  pre- 
sided as  Master,  was  about  to  give  what  is 
called  a  F^te  ot  Adoption,  that  is,  to  open 
a  Lodge  for  female  Masonry,  and  initiate 
candidates  into  that  rite.  I^vious,  how- 
ever, to  the  introduction  of  the  female 
members,  the  brethren  opened  a  regular 
Lodge  of  Ancient  Masonry  in  the  First 
De^ee,  Among  the  visitors  who  waited 
in  the  antechunber  for  admission  was  a 
youthful  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain 
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of  cavalry.  His  diploma  or  certificate  was 
requested  of  him  by  the  member  deputed  for 
the  examination  ol  the  yisitors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  inspected  by  the  Lodge. 
After  some  little  hesitation,  he  handed  the 
party  asking  for  it  a  folded  paper,  which 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  Oiator  of  the 
Lodge,  who,  on  op^iing  it,  discovered  that 
it  was  the  commission  of  an  aide-de-camp, 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  Directoiv  to 
the  wife  of  General  de  Aaintrailles,  a  lady 
who.  like  several  others  of  her  sex  in  those 
troublous  times,  had  donned  the  masculine 
attire  and  gaineid  military  rank  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  When  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed diploma  was  made  known  to  the  Lod^e, 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  surprise 
was  general.  But  the  members  were  Frcoich- 
men:  they  were  excitable  and  thev  were 
gallant;  and  consequently,  in  a  sudden  and 
exalted  fit  of  enthusiasm,  which  as  Masons 
we  cannot  excuse,  they  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  confer  the  First  Decree,  not  of 
Adoption,  but  of  regular  and  legitimate 
Freemasonry,  on  the  brave  woman  who  had 
so  often  exhibited  every  manly  virtue,  and 
to  whom  her  country  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  committed  trusts  requiring  the 
greatest  discretion  and  prudence  as  well 
as  courage.  Madame  de  Xaintrailles  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Lodge,  and  her  acquiescence  in  its  wishes 
requested.  To  the  offer,  she  replied,  "I 
have  been  a  man  for  my  ooimtry.  and  I  will 
again  be  a  man  for  my  brethren.''  She  was 
forthwith  introduced  and  initiated  as  an 
Entered  Apprentice,  and  repeatedly  after- 
ward assisted  the  Lodge  in  its  labors  in  the 
First  Degree. 

Doubtless  the  L*ish  Lod^e  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  excused,  if  not  justified,  in 
the  initiation  of  Miss  St.  Leger.  But  for 
the  reception  of  Madame  de  Xaintnulles  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  shadow  of  an 
apology.  The  outrage  on  their  obligations 
as  Masons,  by  the  members  of  the  Parisian 
Lodge,  richly  merited  the  severest  punishment, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  averted  by  the 
plea  that  the  offense  was  committed  in  a  sud- 
den spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  eallantry. 

X»¥ler  Mler  h  CampeUo,  Frandsco. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Almena,  and  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain,  and  an  ardent  persecutor 
of  the  Freemasons.  In  1815,  Ferdinand  VII. 
having  reestablished  the  Inciuisition  in  Spain 
and  suppressed  the  Masonic  Lod^,  Xavier 
published  the  bull  of  Pius  VU.,  against 
the  Order,  in  an  ordinance  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Lodges  as  ''Socie- 
ties which  lead  to  sedition,  to  independence, 
and  to  all  errors  and  crimes."    He  threatened 


the  utmost  risorB  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws 
against  all  who  did  not.  within  the  space  of 
fifteen  days,  renounce  tnem;  and  then  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  persecutions  of  the  most 
atrocious  character.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  Spain  were  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inaui- 
sition,  on  the  charge  of  being  ''suspected  ol 
Freemasonry." 

XerqphaSpsts.  On  the  24th  of  ApriL 
1738,  Pope  Clement  XII.  issued  his  bull 
forbidding  the  practise  of  Freemasonry  by 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many  of  the  Masons  of  Italy  continued, 
however,  to  meet;  but,  for  the  purpose  or 
escaping  the  tem]M>ral  penalties  of  the  bull, 
which  extended,  in  some  cases,  to  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment,  tney  changed 
their  esoteric  name,  and  called  themselves 
XerophagisU.  This  is  a  compound  of  two 
Greek  words  si^dfying  "eaters  of  dry  food," 
and  by  it  they  alluded  to  an  engagement 
into  which  they  entered  to  abstain  from  the 
drinking  of  wme.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
first  temperance  society  on  record.  Thory 
says  {Act,  Lot,,  i.,  346)  that  a  manuscript 
concerning  them  was  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic 
Scottish  Rite. 

Xerxes*  A  significant  word  in  the  degree 
of  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  the 
Thirty-second  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  old 
rituals  of  that  degree  as  represented  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Rite.  Probably  this  is  on  account  of  the 
great  military  genius  of  both. 

Xtnxe*  A  significant  word  in  the  high 
degrees.  Delaunay  (TtiiZeur,  p.  49)  gives 
it  as  Xinchei^  and  says  that  it  has  been 
translated  as  ''the  seat  of  the  soul."  But 
in  either  form  it  has  evidently  undergone 
such  ooiTuption  as  to  be  no  longer  compre- 
hensible. 

Xystus*  In  ancient  architecture  a  long 
and  open,  but  sometimes  covered,  court 
with  porticoes,  for  athletic  exercises. 

Xysnthms.  The  name  of  the  Babylon- 
ish kins;  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  Accord- 
ing to  Berossus,  ninth  of  a  race  who  reigned 
42^,000  years.  Also,  Adrahasis  of  Surippak, 
son  of  Ubara-Tutu,  the  patriarch,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  Deluge  Tablet,  the  gods 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  impending  deluge, 
and  who  erected  an  ark  accoroingly,  whereby 
he  and  his  family  and  sevens  d  all  clean 
beasts  were  saved.  Xysuthrus  means  "shut 
up  in  a  box  or  ark,"  from  the  two  characters 
signifying  "enclosed,"  and  "box,"  respec- 
tively. In  Accadian  he  ia  called  Tamsi 
(Tammus),  "The  sun  of  life." 
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T.  The  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  EngliBh 
alphabet,  derived  from  the  Greek  T. 

One  ot  the  symbols  of  Pythagoras  was  the 
Greek  letter  UpsUorif  T,  for  which,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  shape,  the  Romans  adopted 
the  letter  Y  of  their  own  alphabet.  Pythago- 
ras said  that  the  two  horns  of  the  letter 
symbolized  the  two  different  paths  of  virtue 
and  vice,  the  right  branch  leading  to  the 
former  and  the  left  to  the  latter.  It  was 
therrfore  called  "Litera  Pythagor©,"  the 
letter  of  Pythagoras.  Thus  the  Koman  poet 
Martial  says,  in  one  of  his  epigrams: 

"  Litera  Pythagone,  discrimine  secta  Hcorm, 
Humana  vitce  speciem  prafene  videtur." 

1.  e.y 

"  The  letter  of  Pythagoras,  parted  by  its  two- 
branched  division,  appears  to  exhibit  the  image 
of  human  life." 

Taksha*  The  name  of  a  class  of  demigods 
in  Hindu  mythology,  whose  care  is  to  attend 
on  Kuvera.  the  god  of  riches,  and  see  to  his 
garden  ana  treasures. 

Talla.  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Templars  in  the  adoration  of  the 
mphometus,  and  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

Tama.  (Sankr.  Yama,  a  twin.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  mythology,  the  judge  and 
ruler  of  the  departed;  the  Hindu  Pluto,  or 
king  of  the  infernal  regions;  originally  con- 
ceived of  as  one  of  the  first  pair  from  whom 
the  human  race  is  descended,  and  the  benefi- 
cent sovereign  of  his  descendants  in  the 
abodes  of  the  blest;  later,  a  terrible  deity, 
the  tormentor  of  the  wicked.  He  is  repre- 
sented of  a  green  color,  with  red  garments, 
having  a  crown  on  his  hesd,  his  eyes  mflamed, 
and  sitting  on  a  bu£falo,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand. 

Tates,  Giles  Fonda.  The  task  of  writ- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Giles  Fonda  Yates 
is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
because  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  recollec- 
tions of  years,  now  passed  forever,  in  which 
I  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  that 
amiable  man  and  zealous  Mason  and  scholar. 
His  gentle  mien  won  the  love,  his  virtuous 
life  the  esteem,  and  his  profound  but  un- 
obtrusive sdiolarship  the  respect,  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Giles  Fonda  Yates  was  bom  in  1796,  in 
what  was  then  the  village  of  Schenectady, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  acquiring 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  period  a 
preliminary  liberal  education,  he  entered 
Union  College,  and  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, receiving  in  due  time  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

He  subsequently  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  was,  while  yet  young,  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  in  Schenectady,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
ability  and  fidelity. 


Being  blessed  with  a  suffident  oompetency 
of  the  world's  goods  (although  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  be(»une  poor),  Bro.  Yates 
did   not  find  it  necessary  to  pursue    the 

Eractise  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  source  of 
veUhood. 

At  an  early  p^od  he  was  attracted,  by 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  the  study  not  only 
of  general  literature,  but  espedaOy  to  that 
of  archeology,  philosophy,  and  the  oocult 
sciences,  of  all  of  which  he  became  an  ardent 
investigator.  These  studies  led  him  natu- 
rally to  the  Masonic  Institution,  into  which 
he  was  initiated  in  the  year  1817,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  Symbohc  Masonry  in  St. 
George's  Lod^;  No.  6,  at  Schenectady. 
In  1821  he  sSUiated  with  Morton  Lodge, 
No.  87,  of  the  same  place^  and  was  shortly 
afterward  elected  its  S^iior  Warden.  Re- 
turning subsequently  to  the  Lodge  of  his 
adoptiocL  he  was  chosen  as  its  Master  in 
1844.  He  had  in  the  meantime  been  ad- 
mitted into  a  Chapter  of  the  Royal  Arch 
and  an  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar; 
but  his  predilections  being  for  Scottish  Ma- 
sonry, he  paid  little  attention  to  these  hi^ 
d^ees  of  the  American  Rite. 

He  held  several  important  positions  in  the 
A.  and  A.  S.  Rite,  being  elected  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  1851,  but  soon  resigned.  He  died  Decon- 
ber  13,  1859. 

Taveron  Hamalm.  A  significant  word 
in  the  high  degrees.  The  French  rituals 
^q)lain  it  as  meaning  "the  passage  ctf  the 
river,"  and  refer  it  to  the  crossing  of  the 
river  Euphrates  by  the  liberatecT  Jewish 
captives  on  their  return  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  It  is  in 
its  present  form  a  corruption  of  the  H^rew 
sentence,  Q^'T^H  y)2j)^,  yavaru  hamaim,  which 
signifies  'Hhey  will  cross,  or  pass  over, 
the  waters,"  alluding  to  the  streams  lying 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  of  which 
the  Euphrates  was  the  most  important. 

Tear,  Hebrew.  The  same  as  the  Year 
of  the  Worldf  which  see. 

Tear  of  Light.  Anno  LuciSf  in  the 
year  of  light,  is  the  epoch  used  in  Masonic 
documents  of  the  S3rmbolic  degrees.  This 
era  is  calci^ted  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  is  obtained  by  adding  four  thou- 
sand to  the  current  year,  on  the  supposition 
that  Christ  was  bom  four  thousand  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  the 
chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Bible  chronology 
in  the  authorized  version,  places  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  the  year  4004  after  the  creation. 
According  to  this  calculation,  the  Masonic 
date  for  the  ''year  of  light"  is  four  years 
short  of  the  true  date,  and  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1874,  which  in  Masonic  documents  is 
5874,  should  correctly  be  5878.  The  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  used  this  correct  or  U^^ian  era. 
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and  the  Supreme  Ck>unoil  at  Charleston 
dated  their  nat  circular,  issued  in  1802,  as 
6806.  Dalcho  (Akim.  Rsi.,  2d  ed.,  p.  37) 
sa^:  ''If  Masons  are  determined  to  nz  the 
origin  of  their  Order  at  the  time  of  the 
creation,  they  should  agree  anx>ng  them- 
sehres  at  what  time  before  Christ  to  place 
that  epoch."  At  that  agreement  they  nave 
now  arrived.  Whatever  differences  may  have 
once  existed,  there  is  now  a  general  consent 
to  adopt  the  incorrect  theory  that  the  world 
was  created  4000  b.c.  The  error  is  too  un- 
important, and  the  practise  too  universal, 
to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  corrected. 

Noorthouck  (Constitutions,  1784,  p.  5), 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  adding  the  four 
years  to  make  a  correct  date,  says:  ''But 
this  being  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  Ma- 
sons in  general  do  not  attend  to,  we  must, 
after  this  intimation,  still  follow  the  vulgar 
mode  of  computation  to  be  intelligible." 

As  to  ^e  meaning  of  the  expression,  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  thieit  Masons, 
now,  intend  by  such  a  date  to  assume  that 
their  Order  is  as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is 
simply  used  as  expressive  of  reverence  for 
that  physical  light  which  was  created  b^ 
the  fiat  of  the  Grand  Architect,  and  which  is 
adopted  as  the  type  of  the  intellectual  light 
of  Masonry.  The  phrase  is  altogether  ssrm- 
bolic. 

Tear  oi  Masonry.  Sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  Year  of  Light,  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  in  fact  the  more 
frequent  expression. 

lear  of  the  Deposlte.  An  era  adopted 
by  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  refers  to 
the  time  when  certain  important  secrets  were 
deposited  in  the  first  Temple.  (See  Anno 
Devofitionis.) 

Tear  oi  the  DiscoYoy.  An  era  adopted 
by  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  refers  to  the 
time  when  certain  secrets  were  made  known 
to  the  Craft  at  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple.     (See  Anno  InverUionis,) 

Tear  of  the  Order.  The  date  used  in 
documents  connected  ynih  Masonic  Templar- 
ism.  It  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Ordetr  of  Knights  Templar  in  the  year  1118. 
(See  Anno  Ordinis.) 

Tear  oi  the  World*  This  is  the  era 
adopted  by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  and  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
computation.  The  Jews  formerly  used  the 
era  of  contracts,  dated  from  the  first  con- 
quests of  Seleucus  Nicator  in  Syria.  But 
since  the  fifteenth  century  they  have  counted 
from  the  creation^  which  they  suppose  to 
have  taken  place  m  September,  37o0  before 
Christ.    (See  Anno  Mtmdi,) 

Teas  and  Nays.  The  rule  existing  in  all 
parliamentary  bodies  that  a  vote  may  be 
called  for  "by  yeas  and  nays,"  so  that  the 
vote  of  each  member  may  oe  known  and 
recorded,  does  not  apply  to  Masonic  Lodges. 
Indeed,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  un- 
necessary. The  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  in 
a  representative  body  is  taken  that  the 
memoes  may  be  held  reqwnsible  to  their 


constituents.  But  in  a  Lodge,  each  membor 
is  wholly  independent  of  any  responsibility, 
except  to  his  own  conscience.  To  call  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  being  then  repugnant  to 
the  principles  which  govern  Lodges,  to  call 
for  them  would  be  out  of  order,  and  such  a 
call  could  not  be  entertained  by  the  presiding 
ofificer. 

But  in  a  Grand  Lodge  the  responsibility 
of  the  members  to  a  constituency  does  exist, 
and  there  it  is  very  usual  to  ciui  for  a  vote 
by  Lodges,  when  the  vote  of  every  member 
is  recoraed.  Although  the  mode  of  calling 
for  the  vote  is  different,  the  vote  by  Lodges 
IB  actually  the  same  as  a  vote  by  yeas  and 
navB,  and  may  be  demanded  by  any  member. 

xeldls*  An  old  Hermetic  degree,  which 
Thory  says  was  given  in  some  secret  societies 
in  Germany. 

Tellow.  Of  all  the  colors.  yeUow  seems 
to  be  the  least  important  and  the  least  general 
in  Masonic  symbolism.  In  other  institu- 
tions it  would  have  the  same  insignificance, 
were  it  not  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the 
representative  of  the  sun.  and  d  the  noble 
metal  gold.  Thus,  in  colored  blasonry,  the 
small  dots,  by  which  the  gold  in  an  engraved 
coat  of  arms  is  designate,  are  replaced  by 
the  yellow  color.  La  Colombiere^  a  French 
heraldic  writer,  B&ya  (Science  aeroique,  p. 
30),  in  remarking  on  the  connection  between 

Sold  and  yellow,  that  as  yellow,  which  is 
erived  from  the  sun,  is  the  most  exalted  of 
colors,  so  gold  is  the  most  noble  of  metab. 
Portal  (Des  Conleurs  Symboliquea,  p.  64) 
sajrs  that  the  sun,  gold,  and  yellow  are  not 
synonymous,  but  mark  different  degrees 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define.  The  natural 
sun  was  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  sun, 
gold  represented  the  natural  sun,  and  jrellow 
was  the  emblem  of  gold.  But  it  is  evident 
that  yellow  derives  all  its  significance  as  a 
symbolic  color  from  its  connection  with  the 
hue  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  metal  gold. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  Divine  light  or 
wisdom  was  represented  by  yellow,  as  the 
Divine  heat  or  power  was  oy  red.  And 
this  appears  to  be  about  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  symbolism  of  this  color. 

In  the  old  ritual  of  the  Scottish  and  Her- 
metic degree  of  Elni^t  of  the  Sun^  yeDow 
was  the  symbol  of  wisdom  darting  its  rays, 
like  the  yellow  beams  of  the  morning,  to 
enlighten  a  waking  world.  In  the  ranee 
of  Jerusalem,  it  was  also  formerly  the  char- 
acteristic color,  perhaps  with  the  same 
meaning,  in  reference  to  the  elevated  position 
that  that  degree  occupied  in  the  Kite  of 
Perfection,  and  afterward  in  the  Andent  and 
Accepted  Kite. 

Tmrty  or  forty  years  ago,  yeDow  was  the 
characteristic  color  of  the  Mark  Master's 
Degree,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  color  of 
the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  who  oripjiaUy 
issued  charters  for  Mark  Lodges;  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  symbdic 
meaning. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  all 
the  ssrmbolism  of  yellow  must  be  referred 
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to  and  explained  bv  the  symboliBm  of  gold 
and  of  the  flun,  of  which  it  is  simply  the 
representative. 

TeUow  Cap8»  Sodety  oi.  The  name 
of  a  society  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
ling-'n,  in  China,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

l^Uow  J»eket.  Prichard  savs  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  centuiy  the  following 
formed  a  part  of  the  Catechism: 

''Have  you  seen  your  Master  to-day? 

"Yes. 

"How  was  he  doathed? 

"In  a  yellow  jacket  and  a  blue  pair  of 
breeches. 

And  he  exi>lains  it  by  saying  that  "the 
yellow  jacket  is  the  compasses,  and  the  blue 
breeches  the  steel  points. 

On  this  Krause  {Kunsturk.,  ii.,  78)  remarks 
that  this  sportive  comparison  is  altog;ether 
in  the  pu^e  spirit  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
rogatories which  are  found  among  many 
other  crafts,  and  is  vnthout  doubt  genuine  as 
originating  in  the  working  Lodges.  Prich- 
arcPs  expumation  is  natund,  and  Krause's 
remark  correct.  But  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  elevate  the  idea  by  attaching  to  it  a  symbol- 
ism of  gold  and  azure — ^the  blue  sky  and  the 
meridian  sun.  No  such  thought  entered  into 
the  minds  of  the  illiterate  operatives  with 
whom  the  question  and  answer  originated. 

Teveley  Henry.  He  was  one  of  the 
Maestri  Operis,  or  Masters  of  the  Work,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  for  whom  he  con- 
structed several  pubUc  edifices.  Anderson 
says  that  he  is  called,  "in  the  Old  Records, 
the  King's  Freemason"  (dmstUuiionSf  1738, 
p.  70);  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  old  manuscript  Constitutions  that  are 
now  extant. 

Teidefferdlan.  Pertainmg  to  the  era  of 
Yezdegerd,  the  last  Sassanian  monarch  of 
Persia,  who  was  overthrown  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  era  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees, 
and  began  16th  of  June,  632  a.d. 

Tezldee«  One  of  a  sect  bordering  on  the 
Euphrates,  whose  religious  worship  mixes  up 
the  Devil  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 

Tg^drasfl*  The  name  given  in  Scan- 
dinavian m3rthology  to  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  trees,  which  was  conceived 
as  binding  together  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
It  is  an  ash,  whose  branches  spread  over  all 
the  world,  and  reach  above  the  heavens. 
It  sends  out  three  roots  in  as  many  different 
directions:  one  to  the  Asa-gods  m  heaven, 
another  to  the  Frost-giants,  the  third  to  the 
under-world.  Under  each  root  springs  a 
wonderful  fountain,  endowed  with  mar- 
velous virtues.  From  the  tree  itself  springs 
a  honey-dew.  The  serpent,  NithhGggr,  Ues 
at  the  under-world  fountain  and  gnaws  the 
root  of  Yggdrasil;  the  squirrel,  fiatatoskr, 
runs  up  and  down,  and  tnes  to  breed  strife 
between  the  serpent  and  the  eagle,  which 
sits  idoft.  Dr.  Oliver  (JSigns  and  S^ymbola^  p. 
155)  considers  it  to  have  been  the  Theological 
I^der  of  the  Gothic  mysteries. 

T-ha«ho«    Higgins  (Anacalypns,  ii.,  17) 


cites  the  Abb4  Basin  as  sasring  that  this 
was  the  name  esteemed  most  saicred  among 
the  ancient  Ej^tians.  Clement  oi  Alex- 
andria asserts,  m  his  StromaUij  that  all  those 
who  entered  intc  the  temple  of  Serapis  wea^ 
obliged  to  wear  conspicuously  on  their  persons 
the  name  I-^iorhOf  which  he  says  signifies  the 
Eternal  Ood,  The  resemblance  to  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  is  apparent. 

Tod*  The  Hebrew  letter  %  equivalent 
in  sound  to  I  or  Y.  It  is  the  iniUal  letter 
of  the  word  TliVT,  or  Jehovah,  the  Tetra- 
granunaton,  and  hence  was  peculiar^  sacred 
among  the  Talmudists.  Basnage  Qib.  iii., 
c.  13),  while  treating  of  the  my^^eries  of  the 
name  Jehovah  among  the  Jews,  says  of  this 
letter: 

"The  yod  in  Jehovah  is  one  of  those  thini^s 
which  eye  hath  not  seen^  but  whicb.  has  been 
concealed  from  all  mankind.  Its  essence  and 
matter  are  incomprehensible;  it  is  not  lawful 
so  much  as  to  meditate  upon  it.  Man  may 
lawfully  revolve  his  thoughts  from  one  end 
of  the  heavens  to  the  ot£er,  but  he  cannot 
approach  that  inaccessible  light,  that  primi- 
tive existence,  contained  in  the  letter  yod; 
and  indeed  the  masters  call  the  letter  thought 
or  idea,  and  prescribe  no  bounds  to  its  efficacy. 
It  was  this  letter  which,  flowing  from  the 

frimitive  li^ht,  fOkve  being  to  emanations, 
t  wearied  itse^  dv  the  way.  but  assumed 
a  new  vigor  by  tne  sense  ot  the  lettor  n, 
which  makes  the  second  letter  of  the  Ineffable 
Name." 

In  Symbolic  Masonry,  the  yod  has  been 
replaced  b^  the  letter  Cr.    But  in  the  high 
degrees  it  is  retained,  and  within  a 
triangle,  thus,  constitutes  the  symbol 
of  the  Deity. 

Tonl.  Among  the  Orientalists,  the  yoni 
was  the  female  synibol  corresponculng  to  the 
lingam,  or  male  principle.  The  lin^im  and 
yoni  of  the  East  assumea  the  names  cf  Phallus 
and  Cteis  among  the  Greeks. 

York  Consntutlons.  This  document, 
which  is  also  called  Krause's  MS.,  purports 
to  be  the  Constitutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Masons  that  was  held 
at  York  in  926.  (See  York  Legend.)  No 
original  manuscript  copy  of  it  can  be  found, 
but  a  German  translation  from  a  Latin 
version  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Krause  in  Die  drei  dlteeten  Ktmeturkunden 
der  Freimavrerbriiderachaft.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  third  edition  of  that  work  (vol.  iii.,  pp. 
58-101).  Krause's  account  of  it  is.  that 
it  was  translated  from  the  original,  which  is 
said,  in  a  certificate  dated  January  4,  1806, 
and  signed  "Stonehouse,"  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  parchment  in  me  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  and  preserved  at  the  city  oi 
York,  "apud  Hev.  summam  sodetatem  archi- 
tectonicam,''  which  Woodford  translates 
"an  architectural  society,"  but  which  is  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  "Grand  Lodge." 
From  this  Latin  translation  a  German  ver- 
sion was  made  in  1808  by  Bro.  Schneider 
of  Altenberg,  the  correctness  of  which,  hav- 
ing beoi  examined  by  three  linguists,   is 
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certified  by  Carl  Erdmann  Weller,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Government  Tribunal  ci  Saxony. 
And  it  is  this  certified  German  translation 
that  has  been  published  by  Erause  in  his 
Kumturkunden.  An  En^ish  version  was 
inserted  by  Bro.  Hughan  m  his  Old  ChargeB 
of  BritUh  FreemoBOM,  The  document  con- 
sists, like  all  the  old  manuscripts,  of  an  in- 
troductory invocation,  a  history  ot  architec- 
ture or  the  ''Legend  of  the  Craft/'  and  the 
general  statutes  or  charges;  but  several  of 
the  chains  differ  from  those  in  the  other 
Constitutions.  There  is,  however,  a  general 
resemblance  sufficient  to  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  appearance  of  th's  docu- 
ment gave  rise  m  Germany  to  discussions  as 
to  its  authenticity.  Krause,  Schneider,  Fess- 
ler,  and  many  other  distinguished  Masons, 
believed  it  to  be  genuine:  while  Kloss  denied  it, 
and  contended  that  the  Latin  translation 
which  was  certified  by  Stonehouse  had  been 
prepared  before  1806,  and  that  in  preparing 
it  an  ancient  manuscript  had  been  remodeled 
on  the  basis  ci  the  1738  edition  of  Anderson's 
ConstUvJbions,  because  the  term  ''Noachida" 
is  employed  in  both,  but  is  found  nowhere 
else.  At  length,  in  1864,  Bro.  Findel  was 
sent  by  the  ''Society  of  German  Masons" 
to  England  to  discover  Uie  original.  His 
report  of  his  journey  was  that  it  was  nega- 
tive ii^  its  results;  no  such  document  was  to 
be  found  in  the  archives  (A  the  old  Lodge 
at  York,  and  no  such  person  as  Stonehouse 
was  known  in  that  city.  These  two  facts, 
to  whidi  may  be  added  the  further  argu- 
ments that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Fabric  RoUs  of  York  Minster,  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  nor  in  the  inventory 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York  which  was  ex- 
tant in  1777,  nor  by  Drake  in  his  speech 
delivered  before  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1726, 
and  a  few  other  reasons,  have  led  Findd  to 
agree  with  Kloss  that  the  document  is  not 
a  genuine  York  Charter.  Such,  too,  is  the 
leral  opinion  of  English  Masonic  scholars. 


[See  Gould's  Hist,  of  F,  M..  i.,  pp.  494-^.) 
There  can  be  httle  doubt  tnat  tne  General 
Assembly  at  York,  in  926.  did  frame  a  body 
of  laws  or  Constitutions;  out  there  is  almost 
as  Uttle  doubt  that  they  are  not  represented 
by  the  Stonehouse  or  Erause  document. 

York,  Edward  Augastus,  Duke  of. 
Initiated  a  Mason  in  1766. 

York,  Frederick,  Duke  of.  Liitiated 
a  Mason  in  "Britannia  Lodge,"  London, 
November  21,  1787.  A  commemorative 
Masonic  token  was  issued  in  1795:  the 
Duke  ci  York  having  been  installed  W.  M. 
of  the  "Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,"  March  22, 
1793. 

York  Grmnd  Lodge.  Bro.  Woodford 
says  this  is  a  short  title  for  "The  Grand 
Lodge  of  all  England,"  held  at  York,  which 
was  formed  from  an  old  Lodge,  in  1725,  at 
work  evidently  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  much  earlier.  The  annual 
assembly  was  held  in  the  dty  of  York  by  the 
Masons  for  centuries,  and  is  so  acknowledged 
virtually  by  all  the  MSS.  from  the  fourteenth 


century.  A  list  of  Master  Masons  of  the  York 
Minster,  during  its  erection,  is  preserved, 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  legend  and 
actual  history  agree  in  the  fact  t£at  York 
was  the  home  of  the  Mason-craft  untfl  modern 
times— the  "Charter  of  Prince  Edwin"  being 
one  ci  the  earhest  traditions.  The  Grand 
Lodge  preserved  its  position  in  the  north  of 
Enoand  until  1792,  when  it  finally  died  out, 
it  having  constituted  other  Lodges,  and  a 
"Grand  Lodge,  south  of  the  Trent"  (at 
London).  AU  of  the  "York"  Lodges  suc- 
cumbed on  the  decease  of  their  "Mother 
Grand  Lodge."  There  has  not  been  a 
representative  of  the  Ancient  York  Ghrand 
Lodge  anywhere  whatever  throughout  this 
century. 

York  Legend.  The  city  of  York,  in  the 
north  of  England,  is  celebrated  for  its  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Masonry  in  that 
kingdom.  No  topic  in  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry has  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  modem  Masonic  schomrs,  or  given  occa- 
sion to  more  discussion,  than  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  existence  of  Masonry  in  the 
tenth  century  at  the  city  of  York  as  a  prom- 
inent point,  of  the  calling  of  a  congresation 
of  the  Craft  there  in  the  year  926,  of  tne  or- 
ganisation of  a  Creneral  Assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution.  During  the 
whole  ci  the  last  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

g resent  century,  the  Fraternity  in  general 
ave  accepted  all  of  these  statements  as 
genuine  portions  of.  authentic  history:  and 
the  adversaries  of  the  Order  have,  with  the 
same  want  of  discrimination,  rejected  them 
all  as  myths;  while  a  few  earnest  seek«i9  for 
truth  have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
part  was  historical  and  what  part  legendary. 
Recently,  the  discovery  of  many  old  manu- 
scripts has  directed  the  labors  of  such  scholars 
as  Hu^an,  Woodford,  Lyon,  and  others,  to 
the  cntical  examination  of  the  early  history 
of  Masonry,  and  that  of  York  has  par- 
ticularly engaged  their  attention. 

For  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
true  merits  of  this  question,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  student  ^ould  first  acquaint 
himself  with  what  was,  until  recently,  the 
recognised  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  Ma- 
sonry at  York,  and  then  that  he  should 
examine  the  newer  hypotheses  advanced  by 
the  writers  d  the  present  day.  In  other 
words^  he  must  read  both  the  tradition  and 
the  history. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  propose  to 
commence  with  the  legends  of  York  Ma- 
sonryj  as  found  in  the  old  manuscript  Con- 
stitutions, and  then  proceed  to  a  review  of 
what  has  been  the  result  of  recent  investi- 
gations. It  may  be  premised  that,  of  all 
those  who  have  subjected  these  le^^ds  to 
the  crucible  of  historical  criticism,  Bro. 
William  James  Hughan  of  Cornwall,  in 
England,  must  unhesitatingly  be  acknowl- 
edged as  "facile  princeps,"  the  ablest,  the 
most  laborious,  and  the  most  trustworthy 
investigator.  He  was  the  first  and  tiie 
most  successful  remover  of  the  cloud  of  tnr 
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dition  which  bo  long  had  obeoured  the 
sunlight  of  histoiy. 

The  legend  which  connects  the  origin  of 
English  Masonry  at  York  in  926  is  some- 
times called  the  "York  Legend.''  sometimes 
the  "Athelstane  Legend/'  oecause  the 
Q«ieral  Assembly,  said  to  have  been  held 
there,  occurred  auring  the  rei^  of  that 
long;  and  sometimes  the  "Edwm  Legend/' 
because  that  prince  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Craft,  and  to  have  con- 
voked them  together  to  form  a  Constitution. 

The  earUest  extant  of  the  old  manuscript 
Constitutions  is  the  anci^it  po«n  com- 
monly Imown  as  the  HalliweU  MS.,  and 
the  date  €i  which  is  conjectured  (on  good 
nounds)  to  be  about  the  year  1390.  In 
that  work  we  find  the  following  version  of 
the  legend: 

"Thys  craft  com  3mto  Endiond  as  y  yow  say, 

Yn  tyme  of  good  kynge  Adelstonus'  day; 

He  made  tho  bothe  halle  and  eke  bowre. 

And  hye  templus  of  gret  honowre. 

To  sportyn  him  yn  bothe  day  and  nygth, 

An  to  worschepe  hys  God  with  alle  mni  mygth. 

Thys  toode  lorde  loved  thys  craft  ful  wel, 

And  purposud  to  strenthyn  hvt  every  del, 

For  oyvers  defawtys  that  yn  the  craft  he  fonde; 

He  sende  aboute  ynto  the  londe 

After  alle  the  masonus  of  the  crafte. 

To  come  to  hym  ful  evene  strayfte. 

For  to  amende  these  def autys  alle 

By  good  consel  gef  hyt  msrtgth  f alle. 

A  sembl6  thenne  he  oowthe  let  make 

Of  dsrvers  lordis  yn  here  state 

Duksrs,  edyn,  and  bames  also, 

Knygthys,  sqwyers  and  mony  mo. 

And  the  grete  Surges  of  that  syt6, 

They  were  ther  alle  yn  here  degr6; 

These  were  there  uchon  algate. 

To  ordeyne  for  these  masonus  astate, 

Ther  they  sowgton  by  here  wytte 

How  they  mygthyn  goveme  hytte: 

Fyftene  artycmus  they  there  sowgton, 

And  fyftene  poyntys  ther  they  wrogton." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  archaic  style,  the  passage  is  trans- 
lated into  modem  En^h. 

''This  craft  came  mto  En^and.  as  I  tell 
you,  in  the  time  of  good  kmg  Athelstan's 
reign;  he  made  then  both  hfil,  and  also 
bower  and  lofty  temples  of  great  honor,  to 
take  his  recreation  in  both  day  and  nighl^ 
and  to  worship  his  God  with  ail  his  might. 
This  good  lord  loved  this  craft  full  well,  and 
purposed  to  strengthen  it  in  every  part  on 
account  of  various  defects  that  he  discovered 
in  the  craft.  He  sent  about  into  all  the 
land,  after  all  the  masons  of  the  craft,  to 
come  straight  to  him,  to  amend  all  these 
defects  by  good  counsel,  if  it  might  so  hap- 
pen. He  then  permitted  an  assembly  to  be 
made  of  divers  lords  in  their  rank,  dukes, 
earls,  and  barons,  also  knidits,  squires^  ana 
many  more,  and  the  great  ourgesses  of  that 
city,  they  were  all  there  in  their  degree; 
these  were  there,  each  one  in  every  way  to 
make  laws  for  the  estate  of  these  masons. 
There  t^ey  soupht  by  their  wisdom  how  they 
mic^t  govern  it;  there  th^r  found  out  fif- 


teen articles,  and  there  ihey  made  fifteen 
points." 

The  next  old  document  in  which  we  find 
this  legend  recited  is  that  known  as  the 
"Cooke  MS.,"  whose  date  is  placed  at  1^0. 
The  details  are  here  much  more  full  than 
those  contained  in  the  Halliwell  MS.  Tbe 
passage  referring  to  the  legend  ia  as  follows: 

''And  after  that  was  a  worthy  kynge  in 
Englond,  that  was  callyd  Athelstone,  aim  his 
yongest  son  lovyd  well  the  ad&aa  of  Cremetiyy 
and  he  wyst  well  that  hand  craft  had  the  prao- 
tyke  of  the  sciens  of  Gemetry  so  well  as  ma- 
sons; wherefore  he  drew  him  to  oonsell  and 
lemyd  [the]  practyke  of  that  sciens  to  his  speo- 
ulatyf .  For  of  speculatyfe  he  was  a  master, 
and ne lovyd  weumasonry  and  masons.  Ana 
he  bicome  a  mason  hymselfe.  And  he  gaf 
hem  [g^ve  them]  charges  and  names  as  it  ia 
now  usyd  in  Englond  and  in  other  countries. 
And  he  oidesmed  that  they  schulde  have  reson- 
abull  pay.  And  purcheeed  [obtained]  a  fre 
patent  of  the  kyng  that  they  schulde  make 
a  sembly  when  thei  sawe  reeonably  tyme  a  [to] 
cum  togedir  to  hear  [their]  counsell  of  the 
whiche  charges,  manors  &  semble  as  is  write 
and  taught  in  the  boke  of  our  charges  where- 
for  I  leve  hit  at  t^  tyme." 

Thus  much  is  contained  in  the  MS.  from 
lines  611  to  642.  Subsequently,  in  lines  688- 
719,  which  appear  to  have  beien  taken  from 
what  is  above  called  the  ''Boke  of  Charges," 
the  legend  is  r^>eated  in  these  words: 

"In  this  manner  was  the  forsayde  art  be- 
gunne  in  the  lond  of  Egypt  bi  the  forsayd 
maister  Euglat  [Ekiclid],  &  so  hit  went  fro 
lond  to  londe  and  fro  kyngdome  to  kyufdame. 
After  that,  many  yeris,  in  the  tyme  of  Kyns 
Adhelstone,  wiche  was  sum  tyme  kjmge  of 
Enslonde,  bi  his  counsell  and  other  gret  lordys 
of  the  lond  bi  comin  [common]  assent  for  grete 
defaut  y-fennde  [found]  among  masons  thei 
ordeyned  a  certajme  reu'e  amongys  hem 
[them].  On  [one]  tyme  of  the  yere  or  in  iii 
yere,  as  nede  were  to  the  kyng  and  gret  lordys 
of  the  londe  and  all  the  comente  [community], 
fro  prov3mce  to  prov3mce  and  fro  countre  to 
countre  congregacions  scholde  be  made  by 
maisters,  of  all  maisters  masons  and  felaus  in 
the  forsayd  art.  And  so  at  such  congrega- 
cions they  that  be  made  masters  sdiold  be  ex- 
amined of  the  articuls  after  written,  &  be  ran- 
sacked [thoroughly  examined]  whether  thei 
be  abull  and  ktmnyng  [able  and  skilful]  to  the 
profyte  of  the  lordys  hem  to  save  [to  serve 
them],  and  to  the  honor  of  the  forsayd  art." 

Seventy  years  later,  in  1560,  the  Lana- 
downe  MS.  was  written,  and  in  it  we  find  the 
legend  still  further  developed,  and  Prince 
Edwin  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  name. 
That  manuscript  reads  thus: 

"Soone  after  the  Dec^ise  of  St.  Albones, 
there  came  Diverse  Warrs  into  England  out 
of  Diverse  Nations,  so  that  the  go^  rule  of 
Masons  was  dishired  [disturbed]  and  put  down 
until  the  tyme  of  KmgAdilston.  In  his  tyme 
there  was  a  worthy  King  in  Ehi^and,  that 
brought  this  Land  into  good  rest,  and  he 
builded  many  great  workes  and  buildings, 
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therefore  he  loved  well  Masons  for  he  had  a 
8one  odled  Edwin,  the  which  Loved  Masons 
much  more  than  his  Father  did,  and  he  was  soe 
practized  in  Geometry,  that  he  deUghted  much 
to  come  and  talke  with  Masons  and  to  leame 
of  them  the  Craft.  And  after,  for  the  love  he 
had  to  Masons  and  to  the  Craft,  he  was  made 
Mason  at  Windsor,  and  he  gott  of  the  King, 
his  Father,  a  Charter  and  oonmiission  once 
everv  yeare  to  have  Assembley^  within  the 
Reedme  where  they  would  withm  England, 
and  to  correct  within  themselves  Faults  & 
Tresspasses  that  were  done  as  touching  the 
Craft,  and  he  held  them  an  Assemblev,  and 
there  ne  made  Masons  and  gave  them  Cnargee, 
and  taught  them  the  Manners  and  Comands 
the  same  to  be  kept  ever  afterwards.  And 
tooke  them  the  Charter  and  commission  to 
keep  their  Assembly,  and  Ordained  that  it 
should  be  renewed  from  King  to  King,  and 
when  the  Assembly  were  gathered  together 
he  made  a  Cry^that  all  olaMasons  or  young, 
that  had  any  Writeings  or  Vnderstanding  of 
the  Charges  and  manners  that  weere  made 
before  their  Lands,  wheresoever  they  were 
made  Masons,  that  they  should  shew  them 
forth,  there  were  found  some  in  French,  some 
in  Greek,  some  in  Hebrew,  and  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  some  in  other  Languages,  and  whoi 
they  were  read  and  over  seen  well  the  intent 
of  them  was  vnderstood  to  be  all  one,  and 
th^  he  caused  a  Book  to  be  made  thereof  how 
this  worthy  Craft  of  Masonrie  was  first 
founded,  and  he  himselfe  oomanded,  and  also 
then  caused,  that  it  should  be  read  at  any  tyme 
when  it  should  happen  any  Mason  or  Masons 
to  be  made  to  give  him  or  them  their  Charges, 
and  from  that,  until  this  Day,  Manners  o 
Masons  have  been  kept  in  this  Manner  anc 
forme,  as  wdl  as  M&a.  might  Goveme  it,  anc 
Furthermore  at  diverse  Assemblyes  have  been 
put  and  Ordained  diverse  Charges  by  the  best 
advice  of  Masters  and  FeUows." 

All  the  subseguent  manuscripts  contain  the 
legend  substantially  as  it  is  in  the  Lansdowne : 
and  most  of  them  appear  to  be  mere  copies  ol 
it,  or,  most  probabry)  of  some  original  one  of 
which  both  tney  and  it  are  copies. 

In  1723  Dr.  Anderson  piri>liBhed  the  first 
edition  of  the  Book  of  ConsHltUiona,  in  which 
the  historv  of  the  Fraternity  of  Fre^nasons  is, 
he  says,  "collected  from  their  general  records 
and  meur  faithful  traditions  of  many  ages.'' 
He  gives  the  legend  taken,  as  he  says,  from  ''a 
certain  record  of  Freemasons  written  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,''  which  manuscript. 
Proton  asserts,  ''is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  famous  Elias  Ashmole.''  As 
the  old  manuscripts  were  generally  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  Fraternity  (and,  indeed,  until  re- 
cently but  few  of  them  have  been  discovered), 
it  is  to  the  publication  of  the  legend  by  Ander- 
son, and  suDsequently  by  Preston,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  its  general  adoption  by  the  Craft 
for  more  than  a  century  ana  a  half.  The  form 
of  the  legend,  as  given  by  Anderson  in  his  first 
edition,  varies  slightly  from  that  in  his  second. 
In  the  former,  he  places  the  date  of  the  occur- 
renoe  at  030;  in  his  second,  at  926:  in  the 


former,  he  styles  the  congregation  at  York  a 
General  Lodge;  in  his  second,  a  Grand  Lodge. 
Now,  as  the  modem  and  univ««dly  accepted 
form  ci  the  legend  agrees  in  both  rejects 
with  the  latter  statement,  and  not  with  the 
former,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  sec- 
ond edition,  and  the  subsequent  ones  by 
Entick  and  Noorthouck  who  only  repeat 
Anderson,  furnished  the  form  <^  the  legmd 
as  now  popular. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Con8tUuHon$  fp. 
63),  published  in  1738,  Anderson  gives  t£e 
legend  in  the  foUowing  words: 

"In  all  the  Old  Constitutions  it  is  written 
to  this  purpose,  vis.: 

"That  though  the  antient  records  ci  the 
Brotherhood  in  England  were  most  of  them 
destroyd  or  lost  in  the  war  with  the  Daoies, 
who  burnt  the  Monasteries  where  the  Records 
were  kept;  yet  King  Athelstan,  (the  Grand- 
son of  King  Alfred,)  the  first  annointed  King 
of  England,  who  translated  the  Holy  Bible 
into  the  Sanm  language,  when  he  had  brought 
the  land  into  rest  and  peace,  built  many  great 
works,  and  encoiuraged  many  Masons  m>m 
France  and  elsewhere,  whom  he  appointed 
overseers  thereof:  th^  brought  with  them 
the  Charges  and  Regulations  of  the  forei^ 
Lodges,  and  prevailed  with  the  King  to  in- 
crease the  wages. 

"That  Prince  Edwin,  the  King's  Brother, 
being  taught  Geometry  and  Masonry,  for  tiie 
love  ne  had  to  the  said  Crafty  and  to  the  hon- 
orable princip  es  whereon  it  is  grounded,  pur- 
chased a  Free  Charter  of  King  Athelstan  his 
Brother,  for  the  Free  Masons  having  among 
themselves  a  Connection  or  a  power  and  free- 
dom to  regulate  themselves  to  amend  what 
might  happ^  amiss  and  to  hold  an  yearly 
Commumcation  in  a  General  Assemb^. 

"That  accordingly  IMnce  Edwm  sum- 
moned all  the  Free  and  Aooqited  Masons  in 
the  Realm,  to  meet  him  in  tiie  Congreraition 
at  York,  who  came  and  form'd  the  Grand 
Lodge  under  him  as  their  Grand  Master,  a.  d. 
926. 

"That  thev  brought  with  them  many  old 
Writings  and  Records  of  the  Craft,  some  in 
Greek,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French,  and 
other  languages;  and  from  the  contents 
thereof,  meiy  framed  the  Conbtitutionb  of 
the  English  Lodges,  and  made  a  Law  for  tibem- 
selves,  to  preserve  and  observe  the  same  in  all 
Time  commgy  etc.,  etc.,  etc.'' 

Preston  acc^ted  the  legend,  and  gave  it  in 
his  second  edition  (p.  1^)  in  the  following 
words: 

"Edward  died  in  924,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Athdstane  his  son,  who  appointed  his 
brother  Edwin  patron  of  the  Masons.  This 
prince  procured  a  Charter  from  Athelstane, 
empowering  them  to  meet  annually  in  com- 
munication at  York.  In  this  city,  the  first 
Grand  Lod^  of  England  was  formed  in  926, 
at  which  Edwin  presided  as  Grand  Master. 
Here  many  old  writings  wero  produced  in 
Greek,  Latm,  and  other  languages,  from  which 
it  is  said  the  Constitutions  of  the  1<^g1i«h 
Lodge  have  been  extracted." 
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Such  is  the  "York  Legend/'  as  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Craft,  contained  in  all  the  old 
manuscripts  from  at  least  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day;  officially 
sanctioned  bv  Anderson^the  historiographer 
of  the  Grand.  Lodge  in  1723,  and  repeated  by 
Preston,  by  Oliver,  and  by  almost  all  suc- 
ceeding Masonic  writers.  Only  recently  has 
anyone  thought  of  doubting  its  authenticity; 
and  now  the  important  question  in  Masonic 
literature  is  whether  it  is  a  myth  or  a  history 
— whether  it  is  all  or  in  any  part  fiction  or 
truth — and  if  so,  what  portion  belongs  to  the 
former  and  what  to  the  latter  eatery.  Li 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  the 
question  necessarily  divides  itself  into  three 
forms: 

1.  Was  there  an  Assembly  of  Masons  held 
in  or  about  the  year  926,  at  York,  under  the 
patronage  or  by  the  i)ennission  of  King  Athel- 
stan? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  character 
or  the  political  conduct  of  Athelstan  that  for- 
bids such  a  possibility  or  even  probability. 
He  was  liberal  in  his  ideas,  like  his  grandfather 
the  great  Alfred;  he  was  a  promoter  of  civili- 
zation; he  patronized  learning,  built  many 
churches  and  monasteries,  encouraged  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  cave  charters 
to  many  operative  companies.  In  his  rmgn, 
the  ''frith-^i^n,''  free  ^ds  or  sodalities,  were 
incorporated  by  law.  There  is,  thex>efore, 
nothmg  improbable  in  supposing  that  he  ex- 
tended his  protection  to  the  Operative  Ma- 
sons. The  uninterrupted  existence  for  several 
centuries  of  a  tradition  that  such  an  Assembly 
was  held,  requires  that  those  who  deny  it 
should  furnish  some  more  satisfactory  reason 
for  their  opinion  than  has  yet  been  produced. 
"Licreduhty,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  founda- 
tion of  history."  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  while  an  excess  of  credulity  often  mis- 
takes fable  for  reality,  an  obstinacy  of  incre- 
dulity as  frequently  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
truth  as  fiction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodford,  in 
an  essay  on  The  Connection  of  York  with  the 
History  of  Freemasonry  in  England,  inserted 
in  Huffhan's  Unpvblished  Records  of  the  Crafty 
has  cntiodly  discussed  this  subject,  and  comes 
to  this  conclusion.  "I  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, to  reject  so  old  a  tradition,  that  under 
Athelstan  the  Operative  Masons  obtained  his 

?atronage,  and  met  in  General  Assembly." 
'o  that  verdict  I  subscribe. 

2.  Was  Edwin,  the  brother  <A  Athelstan. 
the  person  who  convoked  that  Assembler 
This  question  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  article  Edvjin^  where  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  Edwin  alluded  to  in  the  legend 
was  not  the  son  or  brother  of  Athelstan,  but 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  Francis  Drake, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York 
in  1726,  was,  I  think,  the  first  who  publicly 
advanced  this  opinion ^  but  he  does  so  m  a  way 
that  shows  that  the  view  must  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  his  auditors,  and  not  ad- 
vancisd  by  him  as  something  new.  He  says: 
"  You  know  we  can  boast  that  the  first  Grand 
Lodge  ever  held  in  England  was  held  in  this 


city,  where  Edwin,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Northumbria,  about  the  six  hundredth  year 
after  Christ,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  Cathednd,  sat  as  Grand  Master." 

Edwin,  who  was  bom  in  586,  ascended  the 
throne  in  617,  and  died  in  633.  He  was  pre- 
eminent, among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who 
were  his  contemporaries^  for  military  ^iua 
and  statesmanship.  So  inflexible  was  ms  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  it  was  said  that  in 
his  reign  a  woman  or  child  might  carry  everv- 
where  a  purse  of  gold  without  danger  di  rob- 
bery— ^high  commmdation  in  those  days  of 
almost  unbridled  rapine.  The  chief  event  oi 
the  reign  of  Edwin  was  the  introduction  of 
Christianit}r  into  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria. Previous  to  his  reign,  the  northern 
metropolis  of  the  Church  had  been  placed  at 
York,  and  the  king  patronized  Paiuinus  tlie 
bishop,  giving  him  a  nouse  and  other  posses- 
sions m  that  dty.  The  only  objection  to  this 
theory  is  its  date,  which  is  three  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Athelstan  and  the  sup- 
posed meeting  at  York  in  926. 

3.  Are  the  Constitutions  which  were 
adopted  b^  that  General  Assembly  now  ex- 
tant? It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if  a 
General  Assembly  was  held,  it  must  have 
adopted  Constitutions  or  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Craft.  Such  would  mainly 
be  the  object  of  the  meeting.  But  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Regulations  now 
called  the  "York  Constitutions,"  or  the 
''  Gothic  Constitutions,"  are  those  that  were 
adopted  in  926.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
original  document  and  all  genuine  copies  of  it 
arelost,  and  that  it  formed  the  type  from  which 
all  the  more  modem  manuscript  Constitutions 
have  been  formed.  There  is  the  strongest  in- 
ternal evidence  that  ail  the  manuscripts,  from 
the  HaUiwell  to  the  Papworth,  had  a  common 
original,  from  which  they  were  copied  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  or  on  which  they  were 
framed  with  more  or  less  modification.  And 
this  original  I  suppose  to  be  the  Constitutions 
which  must  have  been  adopted  at  the  General 
Assembly  at  York. 

The  theory,  then,  which  I  think  may  safely 
be  advanced  on  this  subject,  and  which  must 
be  maintained  until  there  are  better  reasons 
than  we  now  have  to  reject  it,  is,  that  about 
the  year  926  a  General  Assembly  ci  Masons 
was  held  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edwin,  brother  of  Athelstan,  at  which  Assem- 
bly a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  which  became 
the  basis  on  which  all  subsequent  Masopic 
Constitutions  were  framed. 

York  Manuscripts.  Origmally  there  were 
six  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Constitidions  bear- 
ing this  title,  because  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Archives  of  the  now  extinct  Grand  Lodge 
of  all  England,  whose  seat  was  at  the  dty  of 
York.  But  the  MS.  No.  3  is  now  missing, 
although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
made  at  York  in  1779.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  York  Lodge.  Re- 
cently Bro.  Hughan  discovered  Nos.  2  and  6 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, at  London.    The  dates  ci  these  manu- 
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scripts,  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
number  of  their  titles,  are  as  foUows: 

No.  1  has  the  date  of  1600. 
u  2        «  "     1704. 

"  3       "  "     1630. 

"  4       "  "     1693. 

''   5  is  undated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about 

1670. 
**  6  also  is  undated,  but  is  considered  to 

be  about  1680. 

Of  these  MSS.  all  but  No.  3  have  been 

Eublished  bv  the  late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan  in 
IB  Ancient  York  Masonic  RolU,  (1804.)  Bro. 
Hughcji  deems  No.  4  of  some  importance 
because  it  contains  the  following  sentence: 
''The  one  of  the  elders  takeing  the  Booke,  and 
that  hee  or  shee  that  is  to  be  made  mason  shall 
lay  their  hands  thereon^  and  the  charge  shall 
bee  given."  This,  he  thmks,  affords  some  pre- 
sumption that  women  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Masonic  gilds,  although  he 
admits  that  we  possess  no  other  evidence  con- 
firmatory of  this  theory.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
sentence  was  a  translation  of  the  same  clause 
written  in  other  Old  ConstUutiona  in  Latin. 
In  the  York  MS.,  No.  1,  the  sentence  is  thus: 
''Tunc  unus  ex  senioribus  teneat  librum  et  itte 
vel  iUif**  etc.,  i.  e.,  "  he  or  they"  The  writer  of 
No.  4  copied,  most  probably,  from  No.  1.  and 
his  translation  of  "^  or  shee"  from  "iUe  vel 
iUi"  instead  of  "he  or  ihey"  was  either  the 
result  of  ignorance  in  mistaking  Ulif  they,  for 
illGy  she,  or  of  carelessness  in  writing  ahee  for 
they.  It  is  evident  that  the  charges  thus  to  be 
sworn  to,  and  which  immediately  follow,  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  made  most  of  them  pnysic- 
ally  impossible  for  women  to  perform:  nor 
are  females  alluded  to  in  any  other  oi  the 
manuscripts.  All  Masons  there  are  "FeUows," 
and  are  so  to  be  addressed. 

There  are  two  other  York  Manuscripts  of 
the  0|>erative  Masons,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  an 
invaluable  work,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Raine,  and  issued  under  the  patronage  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Surtees  Society. 

York  Rite.  This  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Rites,  and  consisted  originally  of  only  three 
degrees:  1.  Entered  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow- 
Craft;  3.  Master  Mason.  The  last  included 
a  part  which  contained  the  True  Word,  but 
wnich  was  disrupted  from  it  by  Dunckerley 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
never  been  restored.  The  Rite  in  its  purity 
does  not  now  exist  anywhere.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  St.  John's  Masonry  ci 
Scotland,  but  the  Master's  Degree  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  is  not  the  Master's 
Degree  of  the  York  Rite.  When  Dunckerley 
dismembered  the  Third  Degree,  he  destroyed 
the  identity  of  the  Rite.  In  1813,  it  was  ap- 
parently recognised  by  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  when  it  defined  "pure  An- 
cient Masonry  to  consist  of  three  decrees,  and 
no  more:  viz.,  those  of  the  Entered  Appren- 
tice, the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Master  Mason, 


including  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Holy 
Royal  Arch."  Had  the  Grand  Lodge  abol- 
ished the  Royal  Arch  DeiP'ee,  which  was  then 
practised  as  an  independent  Order  in  Eng- 
land, and  reincorporated  its  secrets  in  the 
degree  of  Master  Mason,  the  York  Rite  would 
have  been  revived.  But  by  recognizing  the 
Royal  Arch  as  a  separate  degree,  and  retain- 
ing the  Master's  Dc^^ree  in  its  mutilated  form, 
they  repudiated  the  Rite.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  the  almost  imiversal  usage 
to  call  the  Masonry  there  practised  the  York 
Rite.  But  it  has  no  better  claim  to  this  desig- 
nation than  it  has  to  be  called  the  Ancient 
and  Acc^ted  Rite,  or  the  French  Rite,  or  the 
Rite  of  Schrdder.  It  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  York  Rite.  Of  its  first  three  degrees,  the 
Master's  is  the  mutilated  one  which  took  the 
Masonrv  of  England  out  of  the  York  Rite, 
and  it  has  added  to  these  three  degrees  six 
others  which  were  never  known  to  the  Ancient 
York  Rite,  or  that  which  was  practised  in 
England,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  b]^  the  legitimate  Grand  Lodge.  In 
all  my  writings  for  years  past,  I  have  ventured 
to  distinguish  the  Masonry  practised  in  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  nine  decrees,  as 
ihe  "American  Rite,"  a  title  to  which  it  is 
clearty  and  justl^r  entitled,  as  the  system  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  is  practised  in  no 
other  countrv. 

Bro.  Hughan,  speaking  of  the  York  Rite 
( UnpubL  Rec.,  p.  148),  says  "there  is  no  such 
Rite,  and  what  it  vxis  no  one  now  knows."  I 
think  that  this  declaration  is  too  sweeping  in 
its  language.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  at  this  time  no  such  Rite.  I  have  just 
described  its  decadence;  but  he  is  wrong  in  as- 
soting  that  we  are  now  ignorant  of  its  charao- 
iet.  In  using  the  title,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Grand  Xiodge  of  all  England,  which  met 
for  some  years  during  the  last  century,  but 
rather  to  the  York  legend,  and  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  York  was  the  cradle  of  En^ish 
Masonry.  The  York  Rite  was  that  Kite 
which  was  most  probably  organized  or  modi- 
fied at  the  revival  in  1717,  and  practised  for 
fifty  years  by  the  Constitutional  Grand  Lodge 
of  Endband.  It  consisted  of  onhr  the  three 
Symbolic  de^^es,  the  last  one,  or  the  Master's, 
containing  within  itself  the  secrets  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Arch.  This  Rite  was  car- 
ried in  its  purity  to  France  in  1725,  and  intr 
America  at  a  later  period.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  continental 
Masons,  and  about  the  end  of  it  the  Ameri- 
cans, bc^san  to  superimpose  upon  it  those  hi^ 
degrees  which,  with  the  necessary  mutilation 
of  the  third,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  other 
Rites.  But  the  Ancient  York  Rite,  though 
no  longer  cultivated,  must  remain  on  the  rec- 
ords of  history  as  the  oklest  and  purest  of  all 
the  Rites. 

Tug  or  Tugft*  One  of  the  a;^,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  mythology,  into  which  the  Hin- 
dus divide  the  duration  or  ezistenoe  of  the 
world. 
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Z.  (Heb.,  T,  Zoin.)  Tvrenty-fiixth  and  last 
letter  of  the  fSnglish  alphabet.  In  Hdt>rew 
the  numerical  value  is  sev^i.  This  letter  was 
added  to  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.    The  Greek  letter  is  ^eto,  C 

Zabud*  An  historical  personage  at  the  court 
of  King  Solomon,  whose  name  i^pears  in  sev- 
eral of  the  high  d^ees.  In  that  of  Select 
Master  in  the  American  Rite,  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Izabud,  He  is  mentioned  in  1 
KmgB  iv.  5,  where  he  is  described  in  the 
authorized  version  as  being  "principal  officer 
and  the  king's  friend."  The  oridnal  is  Zdbud 
ben  Nathan  cohen  regnek  hahmSek,  which  is 
literally  "Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  a  priest,  the 
friend  of  the  kin^."  Adam  Clarke  says  he  was 
"the  kin^s  chief  favorite,  his  confidant." 
Smith  {Diet.  Bib,)  says:  "This  position,  if  it 
were  an  official  one.  was  evidently  distinct 
fTom  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahitho- 
phel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the  char- 
sctear  of  private  friendship  about  it."  Kitto 
(Cydapcea,  Bib,  lAt,)  says  of  Zabud  and  of  his 
brother  Azariah.  that  their  advancemoit  in 
the  household  <n  King  Solomon  "may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's 
respect  for  the  venerable  prophet  (their 
father),  who  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to 
the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  his  sons 
durinff  the  course  of  education.  The  office, 
or  rather  honor,  of  *  friend  of  the  king,^  we  find 
in  all  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East. 
It  gives  high  power,  without  the  public  r^ 
sponsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular 
office  in  the  state  necessarily  imposes.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of,  and  familiar  intercourse  with,  the 
monarch,  to  whose  person  Hhe  friend'  at  all 
times  has  access,  and  whose  influence  is  there- 
fore often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of  state, 
than  that  of  the  recognized  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment." 

This  has  been  fullv  carried  out  in  the  legend 
of  the  Select  Masters  Degree. 

Zabnlon.  The  Greek  form  of  Zdbulun,  the 
tent£i  son  of  Jacob.  Delaunay  (ThmUeur^  p. 
79)  says  that  some  ritualists  sui>po6e  that  it  is 
the  true  form  of  the  word  of  wnich  Jabulum  is 
a  corruption.  This  is  incorrect.  Jabulum  is 
a  corrupt  form  of  Giblim,  Zabulon  has  no 
connection  with  the  high  degrees,  except  that 
in  the  Roval  Arch  he  represents  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  Pectoral. 

Zacchftl*  (Hdt>.,  ^'DT.)  A  name  implied 
to  the  Deity. 

Zadkl-ei*  The  name  of  one  of  the  angels 
€i  the  seven  planets,  according  to  the  Jewish 
rabbis — the  angel  of  the  i)lanet  Jupiter. 

Zadok*  A  personage  in  some  of  the  Inef- 
fable degprees  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  Scrip- 
ture he  IS  recorded  as  having  been  one  of  the 
two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David.  Abi- 
athar  being  the  other.  He  subsequently,  by 
order  of  David,  anointed  Solomon  to  belong, 
by  whom  he  was  re?rarded  with  the  post  of 
high  priest.    Josephus  (Ani.,  x.,  8,  %  6)  says 


that  "Sadoe,  the  hidi  priest,  was  the  first  h^ 
priest  of  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built.'' 
Yet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  authora,  in 
consequence  of  his  name  not  being  nien- 
tionea  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  dedica- 
tion, that  he  had  died  before  the  completioii 
of  the  Temple. 

ZaphnalJi'PMmfah.  An  Egyptian  title 
given  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  by  we  Egyptian 
king  under  whom  he  was  viceroy.  The  name 
has  been  interpreted  "Revealer  of  secrets," 
and  is  a  password  in  tiie  old  rituals  of  the  Scot* 
tishRite. 

Zarathiistnu  The  name,  in  the  Zend 
language,  oi  that  great  r^ormer  in  religion 
more  commonly  known  to  Europeans  aa 
Zoroaster,  which  see. 

Zarritt*  The  angel  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Kabbalistical  system,  governs  the 
sun. 

Zarthan.  The  Zarthan  of  1  Kings  vii.  46 
appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  ZcHredathah 
of  2  Chron.  iv.  17.  In  the  Masonic  ritual,  the 
latter  word  is  always  used.     (See  Zeredathah,) 

Zar?an-akar-an»«  ("Time  without  lim- 
its.") According  to  the  Parsees,  the  name  of 
a  deity  or  abstract  principle  which  existed 
even  before  the  birth  of  Ahriman  and  Op- 
muds. 

Zeal.  Ever  since  the  revival  in  1717  (far 
it  is  found  in  the  earliest  lectures)  it  was 
taught  that  Apprentices  served  their  Masters 
with  "freedom,  fervency,  and  zeal";  and  the 
svmbols  of  the  first  two  of  these  virtues  were 
cnalk  and  charcoaL  In  the  oldest  rituals, 
eairthen  pan  (which  see)  was  designated  as  the 
S3rmbol  ^  zeal;  but  this  was  changed  by  Pres- 
ton to  clayf  and  so  it  still  remains.  (See 
Fervency  and  Freedom,) 

The  instruction  to  the  Operative  Mason  to 
serve  his  Master  with  fre^om,  ferven<nr,  and 
zea}r-io  work  for  his  interests  willin^y,  ar- 
dently, and  zealously — ^is  easily  understood. 
In  its  application  to  Speculative  Masonry,  for 
the  Master  of  the  Work  we  substitute  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  and  then  our 
zeal,  like  our  freedom  and  our  ferven^,  is 
directed  to  a  higher  end.  The  zeal  of  a  Spec- 
ulative Mason  is  shown  by  advancing  the  mor- 
ality, and  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Zebnlon.  Son  of  Jacob  and  Leah;  in  the 
exodus  his  tribe  inarched  next  to  Judah  and 
Issachar,  and  received  the  territorv  bounded 
on  the  ^ist  by  the  south  half  d  the  Lake  ci 
Galilee,  including  Bimmon,  Nazareth,  and 
the  plain  of  BtUtavf,  where  stood  Cana  of 
Galilee.  Heb.  Vhlt,  Heaven,  or  the  abode  of 
God.     (See  Jabidttm.) 

Zecharlali.  "The  son  of  Iddo,"  bom  in 
Babylonia  during  the  captivity,  who  joined 
Zerubbabel  on  his  return  to  Palestine.  A 
leader  and  a  man  of  influence,  being  both 
priest  and  prophet. 

Zedeldali*  A  personage  in  aome  of  the 
high  degrees,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  de- 
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scribed  in  the  2d  Book  ci  l^ngs  and  in 
the  (prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the 
twentieth  and  last  king  of  Judah.  When 
Ndt>uchadnessar  had  in  his  second  siege  of 
Jerusalem  deposed  Jehoiaohin.  whom  he  car- 
ried as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  ne  placed  Zede- 
kiah  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  By  this  act 
Zedekiah  became  tributary  to  the  kmg  of  the 
Chaldees,  who  exacted  from  him  a  solenm  oath 
ci  fidelity  and  obedience.  This  oath  he  ob^ 
served  no  longer  than  till  an  opportunity  oo- 
ourred  of  violating  it.  In  the  language  m  ike 
author  of  the  Books  ci  Chronicles^  "he  re- 
belled apainst  King  Nebuchadnessar,  who  had 
made  hun  swear  by  God."    (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

ISO 

This  course  soon  brought  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  offended  monarch,  who 
invaded  the  land  of  Judah  with  an  immense 
army.  Remaining  himself  at  Riblah,  a  town 
on  the  northern  lK>rder  of  Palestine,  he  sent 
the  army  under  his  general,  Nebusaradan.  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  invested  by  the  Baby- 
lonian forces.  After  a  siege  <rf  about  one  year, 
durins  which  the  inhabitants  endured  many 
hardships,  the  city  was  taken  by  an  assault, 
the  Chakleans  entering  it  throu^^  breaches  in 
the  northern  walL 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
enemy  were  most  pressing  m  their  attack  upon 
the  devoted  city;  when  the  breach  which  was 
to  give  them  entrance  had  been  effected;  and 
wh^  perhaps,  the  streets  most  distant  from 
the  Temple  were  already  filled  with  Chaldean 
soldiery,  a  council  of  nis  princes  and  nobles 
should  nave  been  held  by  Zedekiah  in  the 
Temple,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and 
that  ne  should  ask  their  advice  as  to  the  most 
f eamble  method  of  escape  from  the  impending 
danger.  History,  it  is  true,  gives  no  account 
of  any  such  assembly;  but  the  written  record 
of  these  important  events  which  is  now  extant 
is  vcory  brid,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
admit  the  probability  of  the  occurrence^  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  historical  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  Zedekiah  into  the  legend 
ci  the  Superexcellent  Master's  Degree^  as 
having  been  present  and  holding  a  councd  at 
the  time  of  toe  siege.  By  the  advice  of  this 
council,  Zedekiah  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape across  the  Jordan.  But  he  and  his  at- 
tenduits  were,  says  Jeremiah,  pursued  by  the 
Chaldean  army,  and  overtaken  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  carried  before  Ndt>uchadnes- 
sar.  His  sons  and  his  nobles  were  slain,  and, 
his  eyee  being  put  out,  he  was  bound  in 
chains  and  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where 
at  a  later  period  he  died. 

Zdfttor.  1.  The  First  Degree  of  the  Ger- 
man Rose  Croix.  The  title  expresses  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  should  characterise 
the  neophyte. 

2.  The  First  Defpree  in  the  First  Order  of 
the  Rosicrudan  Society. 

Zernsem.    The  holy  well  in  Mecca. 

Zemuuu  The  inner  portion  ci  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  India,  devoted  to  the  use  d 
females.  In  contrast  with  the  front  or 
men's  portion,    it    is    devoid   d   comforts 


Each  woman  has  asmall  cell,  on  the  second  or 
third  story,  fronting  on  the  inner  court  of  the 
square  structure. 

ZendftTesta.  The  scriptures  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  containing  the  doctrines  ci  Zoro- 
aster. Avesia  means  the  saoed  text,  and 
Zend  the  commentary.  The  work  as  we  now 
have  it  is  supposed  to  have  heea  collected  by 
learned  priests  of  the  Sassanian  period,  who 
translated  it  into  the  Pehlevi,  or  vernacular 
language  of  Persia.  The  greater  part  ci  the 
work  was  lost  during  che  persecutions  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  <^  Persia.  One 
only  ci  the  books  has  been  preserved,  the  Ven- 
didad,  oomprisinff  twenty-two  chapters.  The 
Yasna  and  the  Vispered  together  constitute 
the  collection  d  frajpnents  which  are  tenned 
Vendidad  Sad6.  There  is  another  fragmen- 
tary collection  called  Yesht  8ad6.  And  these 
constitute  all  that  remain  of  the  original  text. 
So  that,  however  comprehensive  we  Zend" 
avesta  must  have  been  m  its  original  form,  the 
work  as  it  now  exists  makes  but  a  compara- 
tively small  book. 

The  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  as 
well  as  the  modem  Parsees,  attribute  its  au- 
thorship to  Zoroaster.  But  Dr.  Haug,  rightly 
conceiving  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  <n  any 
one  man  to  have  composed  so  vast  a  work  as 
it  must  have  been  in  its  original  extent,  sup- 
poses that  it  was  the  joint  production  of  the 
original  Zarathustra  Sitama  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  high  priests  ci  the  religion,  who  as- 
sumed the  same  name. 

The  Zendavesta  is  the  scripture  <^  the  mod- 
em Parsee;  and  hence  for  the  Parsee  Mason, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few.  it  constitutes  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  or  Trestle-Board.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  to  the  Parsee  it  is  a  sealed 
book,  for,  being  written  in  the  old  Zend  lan- 
guage, which  is  now  extinct,  its  contents  can- 
not oe  understood.  But  the  Parsees  recog- 
nise the  Zendavesta  as  of  Divine  authority, 
and  say  in  the  Catechism,  or  Compendium  ci 
Doctrines  in  use  among  them:  "We  consider 
these  books  as  heaven^  books,  because  God 
sent  the  tidings  of  these  books  to  us  through 
the  holy  prophet  Zurthost." 

Zenith*  That  point  in  the  heavens  which 
is  vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  a 
perpendicular  line  passing  through  him  and 
extended  would  reach  the  center  of  the  earth. 
All  the  old  documents  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite  are  dated  "under  the 
Celestial  Canopy  of  the  Zenith  which  answers 

to ";  the  latitude  of  the  place  whence  the 

document  is  issued  being  then  given.  The 
latitude  alone  is  expressea  because  it  indicates 
the  place  of  the  sun's  meridian  height.  The 
longitude  is  always  omitted,  becaSise  every 
place  whence  such  a  document  is  issued  is 
called  the  Grand  East,  tiie  one  spot  where  the 
sun  rises.  The  theory  implied  is,  that  al- 
though the  south  of  the  Lod^  may  vary,  its 
chief  point  must  always  be  m  the  east,  the 
point  of  sunrising,  where  longitude  becins. 

ZeniiMtf*  The  sacred  cord  usea  in  the 
Hindustanee  initiation,  which  writers  on  ritual- 
ism have  compared  to  the  Masonic  apron* 
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Between  ei|(ht  and  fifteen  yean  of  age,  every 
Hindu  bo^  is  imperatively  required  to  receive 
the  investiture  d  the  sennaar.  The  investi- 
ture is  accompanied  by  many  soleom  cere- 
monies €i  praver  and  sacrifice.  Af  tar  the  in- 
vestiture,  uie  boy  is  said  to  have  received  his 
second  birth,  and  from  that  time  a  Hindu  is 
ciJled  by  a  name  which  signifies  ''twice  bom." 

Coleman  (Muthology  of  (he  Hindus,  p.  155) 
thus  describes  the  sennaar: 

"The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a 
Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  stringB,  CAch 
ninety-six  hands  (forty-eight  yards),  which 
are  twisted  toother:  it  is  then  folded  into 
three,  and  a^am  twisted;  these  are  a  second 
time  folded  into  the  same  number,  and  tied 
at  each  end  in  knots.  It  is  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder  (next  the  skin,  extending  half-way 
down  the  ri^t  thigh)  by  the  Brahmans,  Ket- 
ries,  and  Vaisya  castes.  The  first  are  usually 
invested  with  it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the  sec- 
ond at  eleven,  and  the  Vaisya  at  twelve.  The 
period  may,  from  especial  causes,  be  deferred; 
out  it  is  mdispensable  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived, or  the  parties  omitting  it  become  out- 
casts.'' 

Z^alM*  One  of  the  three  oflScers  ap- 
pointed by  Einf;  Solomon  to  superintend  the 
hewing  of  the  timbers  in  the  forests  ci  Ldba- 
non. 

Zerbal*  The  name  of  King  Solomon's  Cap- 
tain €i  the  Guards,  in  the  de^pree  of  Intimate 
Secretary.  No  such  person  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  it  is  therefore  an  invention  of 
the  ritualist  who  fabricated  the  degree.  If 
derived  from  Hebrew,  its  roots  will  be  found  in 
*)T,  zer,  an  enemy,  and  bvo,  haalf  and  it  would 
signify  ''an  enemy  of  Baal." 

Zeredathah*  The  name  oi  the  place  be- 
tween which  and  Succoth  are  the  clay  grounds 
where  Hiram  Abif  is  said  to  have  cast  the 
brasen  utensils  for  the  use  ci  the  Temple. 
(See  Clay  Ground.) 

ZerubbaM.  In  writing  the  life  of  Zerub- 
babel  from  a  Masonic  point  of  view,  it  is  in- 
cumbent that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
legends  as  well  as  to  the  more  strictly  historical 
details  of  his  eventful  career.  With  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Royal  Arch,  and  some  other  of 
the  high  degrees,  Zerubbabel  is  not  less  inti- 
mately connected  than  is  Solomon  with  those 
of  Symbolic  or  Ancient  Craft  Masonry.  To 
understand  those  traditions  properly,  they 
must  be  placed  in  their  i4)propriate  place  in 
the  life  or  him  who  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  them.  Some  of  these  legends  have  the  con- 
current support  of  Scripture,  some  are  related 
by  Joeephus,  and  some  appear  to  have  no  his- 
torical foundation.  Without,  therefore,  vouch- 
ing for  their  authenticity,  they  must  be  re- 
counted, to  make  the  Masonic  life  of  the 
builder  of  the  second  Temple  complete. 

Zerubbabel,  who,  in  the  Book  ci  Estil  is 
called  "Sheshbassar,  the  prince  of  Judan," 
was  the  grandson  of  that  King;  Jehoiachin,  or 
Jeconiah,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Nebuchad- 
nessar  and  carried  as  a  captive  to  Babylon. 
In  him,  therefore,  was  vested  the  regal  au- 
thority, Bjid  on  him,  as  such,  the  command  of 


the  returning  captives  was  bestowed  by  QmM, 
who  on  that  occasion,  accordng  to  a  Masoiiie 
tradition,  presented  to  him  the  sword  vdiidi 
Ndt>uohaanessar  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father, Jehoiachin. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  of  the  Peraian  mon- 
arch had  been  promulgated  to  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects, the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with 
the  priests  and  Levites,  assembled  at  Babykm^ 
and  prepared  to  return  to  Jerusalon.  far  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Temple.    Some  few 
from  the  other  tribes,  whose  love  of  thor 
country  and  its  ancient  worship  had  not  been 
obliterated  by  the  luxuries  of  the  Babylonian 
court,  united  with  the  followers  ci  Zerub- 
babel, and  accompanied  him  to  Jerusaleoi. 
The  greater  number,  however,  r^nained;  and 
even  of  the  priests,  who  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  only  four  courses   re- 
turned, who,  however,  divided  themselves, 
each  class  into  six,  so  as  again  to  make  up  the 
old  number.    Cyrus  also  restored  to  the  Jews 
the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  vesseb  of  the 
Temple  which  had  been  carried  awav   by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  five  thousand  and  four 
hundred  were  received  by  Zerubbabel,  Uie  re- 
mainder being  brought  back,   manv  yewre 
tSteaCf   by  Em.    Omy  forty-two   thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Israelites,  exclusive  of 
servants  and  slaves,  accompanied  ZerubbabeL 
out  ci  whom  he  selected  seven  thousand  of 
the  most  valiant,  whom  he  placed  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard  at  Uie  h^ul  of  the  people.   Thdr 
progress  homeward  was  not  altogether  un- 
attended with  danger;  for  tradition  informs 
us  that  at  the  river  Euphrates  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  Assyrians,  who,  incited  by  tne 
temptation  of  the  vast  amount  of  golden  ves- 
sels whidi  they  were  carrying,  drew  up  in  hoe- 
tile  array,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Jews,  and  the  ecuct  of  Cyrus, 
disputed   their  passage.    Zerubbabel,   how- 
ever, repulsed  the  enemy  with  such  ardor  as 
to  insure  a  signal  victory,  most  of  the  Assyr- 
ians having  been  slain  in  the  battle,  or  drowned 
in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  their 
retreat.    The  rest  of  the  journey  was  unin- 
terrupted, and,  after  a  march  ci  tour  months, 
Zerubbabd  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  with  his 
weary  followers,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  <h  June,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  yem  before  Chnst. 

During  their  (»ptivity,  the  Jews  had  con- 
tinued, without  intermission,  to  practise  the 
rights  of  Freemasonry,  and  had  established 
at  various  places  regular  Lodses  in  Chaldea. 
Especially,  according  to  the  Kabbinical  tra- 
ditions, had  they  instituted  their  mystic  fra- 
ternity at  Naharda,  on  the  Euphrates;  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Zerubbabel  carried  with  him  to 
Jerusalem  all  the  secret  knowledge  which  was 
the  property  of  that  InstitutioxL  and  estab- 
lished a  similar  fraternity  in  Judea.  This 
coincides  with,  and  gives  additional  strength 
to,  the  traditions  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

As  soon  as  the  pious  pugrims  had  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  taken  a  needful  rest  of  seven 
da3^,  a  tabernacle  for  the  temporary  purposes 
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of  Divine  worship  was  erected  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Temple,  and  a  Council  was  called, 
in  which  Zerubbabelpresided  as  King,  Jeshua 
as  High  Priest,  and  Haggai  as  Scribe,  or  prin- 
cipal officer  of  State.  It  was  there  determined 
to  commence  Uie  building  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple ui)on  the  same  holy  spot  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  first,  and  the  people  liberally 
contributed  sixty-one  thousand  drachms  <» 
gold,  and  five  thousand  minas  of  silver,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  toward 
defraying  the  expenses;  a  sum  which  sinks 
into  utt^  insigninance,  when  compared  with 
the  immense  amount  appropriatecf  by  David 
and  Solomon  to  the  construction  €i  their 
Temple. 

The  site  having  been  thus  determined  upon, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  by  removing 
the  rubbish  of  the  old  Temple,  which  still  en- 
cumbered the  earth,  and  prevented  the  work- 
men from  making  the  necessary  arrang^nents 
for  laying  the  foundation.  It  was  during  this 
operation  that  an  important  discovery  was 
made  by  three  sojourners,  who  had  not  origi- 
nally accompanied  Zerubbabel,  but  who,  so- 
1'ouming  some  time  longer  at  Babylon,  fol- 
owed  their  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  and 
had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  just  in  time  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  the  rubbish.  These  three 
sojourners,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  discover 
that  stone  of  foundation,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  and 
to  which  we  have  before  had  repeated  occasion 
to  allude,  are  supposed  by  a  Masonic  tra- 
dition to  have  been  Esdras,  Zachariah,  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  the  three  holy  men,  who,  for  refusing 
to  worsnip  the  golden  image^  had  been  thrown 
by  Nebuchadnesxar  into  a  fiery  furnace,  from 
which  they  emerged  uninjured.  In  the  Chal- 
dee  language,  they  were  known  by  the  names 
of  Shadracn,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  It 
was  in  penetrating  into  some  of  the  subterra- 
nean vaults,  that  the  Masonic  stone  of  founda- 
tion, with  other  important  mysteries  con- 
nected with  it,  were  discovered  oy  the  three 
fortunate  sojourners^  and  presented  by  them 
to  Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  Jeshua  and 
Haggai,  whose  traditionary  knowledge  of  Ma- 
sonry, which  they  had  received  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  builders  of  the  first  Temple,  enabled 
them  at  once  to  appreciate  the  gre&i  impor- 
tance of  these  treasures. 

As  soon  as  that  wonderful  discovery  was 
made,  on  which  depends  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  but  the  most 
important  mystery  of  Freemasonry,  the  Jews 
proceeded  on  a  certain  day,  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  ci  the 
second  Temple;  and  for  that  purpose,  we  are 
told,  Zerubbabel  selected  that  stone  of  foun- 
dation which  had  been  discovered  by  the  three 
sojourners.  On  this  occasion,  we  leam  that 
the  young  rejoiced  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, but  that  the  ancient  people  disturbed 
them  with  their  groans  and  lamentations, 
when  they  reflects  on  the  superb  magnifi- 
cence <d  the  first  Temple,  and  compared  it 
with  the  expected  inferiority  ci  the  present 
structure.    As  in  the  building  ci  the  first 


Temple,  so  in  this,  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
were  engaged  to  furnish  the  timber  from  the 
forests  S  lisbanon,  and  to  conduct  it  in  the 
same  manner  on  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa. 

Scarcely  had  the  worlmien  well  commenced 
their  labors,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  Samaritans,  who  made  application  to  be 
permitted  to  unite  with  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple.  But  the  Jews,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  idolaters,  refused  to  accept  of 
their  services.  The  Samaritans  in  conse- 
quence became  their  bitter  enemies,  and  so 
prevaUed,  by  misrepresentations,  with  the 
ministers  of  Cyrus,  as  to  cause  tnem  to  put 
such  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  edifice  as  seriously  to  impede  its 
progress  for  several  years.  With  such  diffi- 
culty and  danger  were  the  works  conducted 
during  this  period,  that  the  workmen  were 
compelled  to  labor  with  the  trowd  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.  To  commemorate 
these  worthy  craftsmen,  who  were  thus  ready, 
either  to  fight  or  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  God. 
as  circumstances  might  require,  the  sword  ana 
trowel  crosswise,  or,  as  the  heralds  would  say. 
en  aaUire,  have  been  placed  upon  the  Royal 
Arch  Tracing-Board  or  Carpet  of  our  English 
brethren.  In  the  American  ritual  this  ex- 
pressive symbol  of  valor  and  piety  has  been 
unfortunately  omitted. 

In  the  seventh  year  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  Cyrus,  their  friend  and  benefactor, 
died,  and  his  son  Cambyses,  in  Scripture  called 
Ahasuerus,  ascended  the  throne.  The  Sa- 
maritans and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
now  becoming  bolder  in  their  designs,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Cambyses  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  the  stoppage  of  ail  the  works  at 
Jeixisalem,  and  the  Temple  consequently  re- 
mained in  an  unfinished  state  until  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  successor  of 
Cambyses. 

Danus  appears  to  have  had,  like  Cyrus,  a 
gte&t  frienosnip  for  the  Israehtes.  and  espe- 
cially for  Zerubbabel,  with  whom  lie  was  well 
acquainted  in  his  youth.  We  are  informed,  as 
an  evidence  of  this,  that,  when  a  private  man. 
he  made  a  vow,  that  if  ne  should  ever  ascena 
the  throne,  he  would  restore  all  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  that  had  been  retained  by  Cyrus. 
Zerubbabel,  being  well  aware  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  king,  determined,  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession  to  power,  to  make  a 
personal  i4)pUcation  to  him  for  hiis  assistance 
and  protection  in  rebuilding  the  Temple. 
Accordingly  he  departed  from  Jerusalem,  and 
after  a  journey  full  of  peril,  in  which  he  was 
continually  attacked  by  parties  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  by  the  Persian  guards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  earned  in 
chains  before  Darius,  who,  however  immedi- 
ately reoo^piised  him  as  the  friend  and  oom- 
pamon  ol  his  vouth,  and  ordering  him  in- 
stantly to  be  released  from  his  bonds,  invited 
him  to  be  i^esent  at  a  mi«nificent  feast  which 
he  was  about  to  give  to  the  Court.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion,  Zerubbabel,  having  ex- 
plained to  Darius  the  occasion  ci  his  vinit. 
implored  the  interposition  of  his  authority  Uc 
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the  piotectioii  of  the  Israelites  enga^  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple.  The  kin^  prom- 
ised to  grant  all  his  requests,  provided  he 
would  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  Freema- 
sonry. But  this  the  faithful  prince  at  once 
refused  to  do.  He  declined  the  favor  of  the 
monarch  at  the  price  of  his  infamy,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  rather  to  meet  death  or 
exile,  than  to  violate  his  sacred  obligations  as 
a  Mason.  This  firmness  and  fidelity  onl^ 
raised  his  character  still  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation €i  Darius,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  endowed  with  many  noble  qualities  both 
of  heart  and  mind. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  at  the  feast  given 
bv  King  Darius,  that,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  Eastern  monarchs,  he  proposed  to  his  cour- 
tiers the  question  whether  tne  power  of  wine, 
women,  or  the  king,  was  the  strongest.  An- 
swers were  made  by  different  persons,  assigur 
ing  to  each  of  these  the  precedency  in  power; 
but  when  2<erubbabel  was  called  on  to  assert 
his  opinion,  he  declared  that  though  the 
power  of  wine  and  of  the  king  might  be  great, 
that  of  women  was  still  greater,  but  that  above 
all  things  truth  bore  the  victorv.  Joeephus 
says  that  the  sentiments  ci  Zerubbabel  having 
been  deemed  to  contain  the  most  wisdom, 
the  king  commanded  him  to  ask  something 
over  and  above  what  he  had  promised  as  the 
prise  of  the  victor  in  the  philosophic  discus- 
sion. 2<erubbabel  then  called  upon  the  mon- 
arch to  fulfil  the  vow  that  he  had  made  in  his 
youth,  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  restore  the 
vessels  that  had  been  taken  away  by  Neb- 
uchadneszar.  The  king  forthwith  granted  his 
request,  promised  him  the  most  ample  pro- 
tection in  the  future  prosecution  of  the  works, 
and  sent  him  home  to  Jerusalem  laden  with 
honors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  an  escort. 

H^iceforth,  although  from  time  to  time 
annoyed  by  their  adversaries,  the  builders 
met  with  no  serious  obstruction,  and  finally, 
twenty  years  after  its  commencement,  m 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  515 
years  b.c.,  the  Temple  was  completed,  the 
cope-stone  celebrated,  and  the  house  sol- 
emnly dedicated  to  Jehovah  with  the  greatest 
joy. 

After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
Zerubbabel,  nor  is  the  time  or  manner  of 
his  death  either  recorded  in  Scripture  or 
preserved  by  Masonic  tradition.  We  have, 
however,  reason  for  believing  that  he  lived  to 
a  Kood  old  age,  since  we  find  no  successor 
of  him  mentioned  until  Artaxerxes  appointed 
Esra  as  the  Governor  of  Judea,  fifty-seven 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

Zetland,  Thomas  Dundas,  Earl  of. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  noblemen  of 
England,  bom  in  1795,  and  initiated  in  the 
"Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,  No.  259,"  on  June 
18,  1830.  Appointed  J.  0.  Warden  in  1832, 
Deputy  in  1839,  Pro.  G.  M.  in  1840.  Upon 
the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  1843, 
the  Earl  became  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Craft, 
until  March,  1844,  when  he  was  elected 
M.  W.  G.  M.,  which  office  he  hekl  until  1870. 


He  was  Prov.  G.  Master  of  N<nth  and  Eait 
Yorkshire  from  1839  until  he  died.  In  1873. 

Zeas*  Greatest  ci  the  mAioual  deitieB 
of  Greece,  son  of  Chronos 
and  Rhea,  brother  of  Posei- 
don and  Hera,  and  husband 
of  the  latter.  Mostly  wor- 
shiped in  Crete.  Arcadia, 
ana  Dodona.  finally  the 
gfeai  Hellenic  divinity,  iden- 
tified with  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans  and  Amon  ci  the 
Libyans.  Zeus  was  repre-. 
sented  as  of  majestic  form, 
holding  in  one  hand  a 
scepter,  and  in  the  other  a 
thunderbolt,  signified  by  the  above  sjmoiboL 

Zl*  In  the  Isdubar  le^^ends,  a  kind  ci 
spiritual  essence  residing  m  every  organic 
thing,  each  created  objed;  having  its  special 
Zi,  ot  which  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  more 
exalted  genus.  Zi  was  also  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  regarded  as  the  soul  of  man,  and 
even  man  himself. 

Zleu  or  ZIgganu  The  Accadian  name 
forprimeval  matter. 

m  (lyar)  T*«K.  The  eighth  numth  ai 
the  dvil  and  the  second  of  tl^  sacred 
year  of  the  Hebrews,  commencing  on  the 
first  of  the  new  moon  in  the  month  of  AprO. 
The  name  d  this  month  is  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thai  as  relating 
to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Sokmion's 
Temple.  (1  Kinjss  vi.  1.)  The  month  Bui, 
or  Marchesvan,  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Temple.    (Jbid,,  vL,  38.) 

Zillan*  Wife  of  Lamech,  motho*  of  Tid>al 
Cain  and  Naamah.  One  of  the  few  females 
mentioned  as  of  the  antediluvian  period. 

Zlnneiidorfy  Jobann  Iflllidm  tod* 
Few  meai  made  more  noise  in  Gennan 
Masonry,  or  had  wanner  frioids  or  more 
bitter  enemies,  than  Johann  Wilhdm  EHen- 
ber^,  who.  in  consequence  of  his  adoption 
by  nis  mother's  brother,  took  subeequentl^r 
the  title  ci  Von  Zinnenaorf ,  by  which  he  is 
universally  known.  He  was  Ixun  at  HaDe, 
August  10,  1731.  He  was  initiated  into  Ma- 
sonrv  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  General  Staff  Surgeon, 
and  chief  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army. 
There  he  joined  the  Lodge  of  the  Three 
Globes,  ana  became  an  ardent  disc^le  of  the 
Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  in  which  he  too^ 
the  Order  name  of  Equea  a  lapide  nigro.  He 
was  elected  Master  of  the  Scottish  Lodge. 
He  had  the  absolute  control  <^  the  funds 
of  the  Order,  but  refucdng  to  raider  any 
account  of  the  disposition  which  he  had 
made  of  them,  an  investigation  was  com- 
menced. Upon  this,  2^nnendorf  withdrew 
from  the  Rite,  and  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  immediately  afterward  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

Zinnendorf  in  return  declared  the  Strict 
Observance  an  imposture,  and  d^iounoed 
its  theoiy  of  the  Templar  origin  of  Masooiy 
as  false. 
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In  the  meantime,  he  sent  his  friend  Hans 
Carl  Baumann  to  Stockholm,  that  he  might 
receive  manuscripts  of  the  degrees  of  the 
Swedish  system  which  had  been  promised 
him  by  Carl  Friederich  von  Eckleff,  Scottish 
Grand  Master  of  the  Chapter  in  that  city. 
Bamnann  returned  with  the  manuscripts, 
which,  however,  it  appears  from  a  subse- 

§uent  declaration  made  by  the  Duke  of 
udermania,  were  very  imperfect. 

But,  imperfect  as  they  were,  out  of  them 
Zinnendori  constructed  a  new  Rite  in  op- 
position to  the  Strict  Observance.  Pos- 
seased  of  ^reat  talent  and  energy,  and,  his 
enemies  said,  of  but  little  scrupulousness  as 
to  means^  he  succeeded  in  attracting  to  him 
many  fnends  and  foUowers.  In  1766,  he 
established  at  Potsdam  the  Lodge  ''Min- 
ervaL"  and  in  1767,  at  Berlin,  the  Lodge  of 
the  "Three  Golden  Keys."  Masons  were 
found  to  give  him  countenance  and  assist- 
ance in  other  places^  so  that  on  June  24, 1770, 
twelve  Lodges  of  his  system  were  enabled  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  body  which  they 
called  the  Grand  Lodge  of  all  the  Freemasons 
<A  Germany. 

The  success  of  this  body,  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  ability  ana 
energy  of  its  founder,  as  well  as  to  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  made  use  of  every  means 
for  its  advancement  without  any  reference 
to  their  want  of  firmness.  Having  induced 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  accept  the 
Grand  Mastership,  he  succeeded,  through  his 
influence,  in  obtaining  the  recognition  and 
alliance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
1773;  but  that  body  seven  years  after  with- 
drew from  the  connection.  In  1774,  Zinnen- 
dorf  secured  the  i>rotector8hip  of  the  King 
d  Prussia  for  his  Grand  Lodge.  Thus 
patronized,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany 
rapidly  extended  its  influence  and  increased 
in  growth,  so  that  in  1778  it  had  thirty-four 
Lodges  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction,  and 
provincial  Lodges  wero  established  in  Aus- 
tria, Silesia,  Pomerania,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Russia.  Findel  explains  this  great  accession 
of  strengUi  by  supposing  that  it  could  only 
have  b^  the  conseouence  of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  German  Masons  to  obtain  the 
promised  revelations  of  the  high  degrees 
of  the  system  of  Zinnendorf . 

In  1774,  Zinnendorf  had  been  elected 
Grand  Master,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death. 

But  he  had  his  difficulties  to  encounter. 
In  the  Lodge  "Royal  York,"  at  B^lin,  he 
foimd  an  active  and  powerful  antagonist. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermama,  Grand  Master  of 
Sweden,  in  an  official  document  issued  in 
1777,  declared  that  the  Warrant  which  had 
been  granted  by  Eckleff  to  Zinnendorf,  and 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  founded  his 
Grand  Lodge,  was  spurious  and  unauthor- 
ised; the  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  a  fomenter  of  disturb- 
ances and  an  insolent  calumniator  of  the 
Swedish  Grand  Master,  and  in  1780  the 


Grand  Lodge  of  England  withdrew  from 
its  allianoe. 

But  Zinnendorf  was  undismayed.  Hav- 
ing quit  the  service  of  the  government  in 
1779,  he  made  a  journey  to  Sweden  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  all  the  docu^ 
ments  connected  with  the  Swedish  system. 
Returning  hence,  he  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Grand  Lod^  with  unabat^  zeal 
and  undiminished  vigor  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  6,  1782. 

Von  Zinnendorf  undoubtedljr  committed 
many  errors,  but  we  cannot  withhold  fh>m 
him  the'  praise  of  having  earnestly  sought 
to  introduce  into  German  Masonry  a  better 
system  than  the  one  which  was  prevail- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eignteenth 
century. 

Zinnendorf,  Rite  of.  The  Rite  invented 
by  Count  Von  Zinnendorf,  and  fabricated 
out  ci  imperfect  copies  of  the  Swedish  system, 
with  additions  from  the  Bluminism  of  Avignon 
and  the  reveries  of  Swedenborg.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  degrees,  divided  into  three 
sections  as  follows: 

I.  Blue  Masonry, 

1.  Apprentice. 

2.  FeUow-Craft. 

3.  Master. 

n.  Red  Mcuonry, 

4.  Scottish  Apprentice  and  Fellow* 

Craft. 

5.  Scottish  Master. 

in.  CavUtdar  Masonry. 

6.  Favorite  of  St.  John. 

7.  Chapter  of  the  Elect. 

It  was  practised  by  the  Grand  Lodfle  of 
Germany,  which  had  been  established  by 
Zinnendorf,  and  by  the  Lodges  of  its  ob&* 
dienoe. 

ZInsendorfy  Count  von,  Nlcolaus  Lad- 
wig.  Founder  of  the  existing  sect  of  Mora- 
vian brethren;  also  of  a  religious  society  which 
he  caUed  the  ''Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard- 
Seed.''  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravians in  1737,  and  at  request  oi  King  Fred- 
erick William  I.  of  Prussia,  went  to  Ix>ndon, 
and  was  received  by  Wesley.  In  1741  he 
proceeded  to  Bethlehem,  in  America,  and 
founded  the  Moravian  settlements.  The 
prolific  author  of  a  himdred  volumes.  He 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1700,  and  died  in  1760. 

Zlon*  Moimt  Zion  was  the  southwestern 
of  the  three  hills  which  constituted  the  high 
table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  was  buut. 
It  was  the  royal  residence,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  "the  city  of  David.''  The  name 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Jerusalem. 

Zithem.  An  instrument  of  music  of  28 
strings  drawn  over  a  shallow  box;  both  hands 
are  employed  in  playing  on  it. 

Ziion*  This  is  said,  in  one  of  the  Ineffable 
degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  to  be  the  name 
of  the  balustrade  before  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum.   There  is  no  such  word  in  Hebrew* 
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but  it  may  be  a  oof!nq;>tion  of  the  Tafanodio 
KPT,  tizOf  which  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Tabn.)  definee 
as  ''a  beam,  a  little  beam,  a  small  rafter." 

Zoan.  An  E^prptian  town,  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Tanais,  presumed  to  have  been 
founded  3700  B.C.,  and  probably  the  residenoe 
of  the  Pharaohs  ol  the  Exodus. 

Zodiac*  Man^  of  the  Egyi>tian  temples 
contain  astronomical  representations;  notably 
those  of  Esndi,  Ck>ntra  Latopolis,  and  Den- 
derah,  which  were  famous  fm*  their  sodiacal 
ceilings.  Antiquity  was  acceded  to  the 
records  €i  the  Em>iMSi  empire  by  calcula- 
tions made  from  the  positions  of  the  stars 
on  the  monuments  and  on  these  ceflings. 
Closer  criticism  now  reveals  these  positions 
to  be  fanciful  and  the  data  unreliabte.  The 
zodiac  of  Denderah  has  been  removed  to 
Paris,  where  it  forms  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Those 
remaining  in  Egypt  are  suffering  from  deteri- 
oration. Crosses  will  be  found  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  five  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Zodlaey  Masonic*  (Zodiaque  Maconmque.) 
A  series  of  twelve  decrees,  named  after  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  first  being  the 
Ram.  It  was  in  the  series  of  the  M^tax>poli- 
tan  Chapter  of  France,  and  in  the  manu-9 
script  collection  €i  Peuvret. 

ZohMT.  (Heb.  V)T,  splendor.)  After  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem,  throujgh  the  victorjr 
of  Vespasian^  among  the  fugitives  was  Rabbi 
Simon  Ben  Jochai,  who  remained  an  Anchor- 
ite for  twelve  years,  became  visionary,  and 
believed  he  was  visited  by  the  prophet  Elias. 
His  son,  Rabbi  Elieser,  and  his  clerk.  Rabbi 
Abba,  when  visiting  him,  took  down  his 
pronounced  Divine  precepts^  which  were  in 
time  gathered  and  lormed  mto  the  famous 
Sohar  or  Zohar.  From  this  work,  the  Sepher 
Jetzirah,  and  the  Cammentaru  of  the  Ten 
Sephiroth  was  formed  the  Kabbala.  The 
Zohar,  its  history,  and  as  well  that  of  its 
author^  overflow  with  beautiful  yet  ideal 
mysticism. 

Zoharltl.  ("The  lUtmiruUedJ')  A  so- 
ciety found':d  by  Jacob  Franck  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

Zonar.  The  symbolic  girdle  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  worn  in  the  Levant,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  that  they  may  be  known 
from  the  Mohammedans. 

2Soroa8ter*  More  correctly,  Zarathustra. 
He  was  the  legislator  and  prophet  of  the 
ancient  Bactrians,  out  of  whose  doctrines 
the  modem  religion  of  the  Parsees  has  been 
developed.  As  to  the  age  in  which  Zoroaster 
flourished,  there  have  been  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancies among  the  ancient  authorities. 
The  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  who  men- 
tions his  name  is  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  and  he 
places  his  era  at  about  600  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  which  would  be  about  1800 
years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus 
say  that  he  lived  6,000  years  before  Plato; 
while  Berosus,  the  Baoylonian  historian, 
makes  him  a  king^  of  Babylon,  and  the  founder 
of  a  d3niasty  which  reigned  over  Babylon  be- 
tween 2200  and  2000  B.^      The  Parsees  are 


more  moderate  in  their  calculations,  and  say 
that  their  prophet  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hystames,  the  father  of  Darius,  and  accord- 
ingly place  hb  era  at  550  b.c.  Haug,  how- 
ever, m  hb  E99ay8  on  ihe  Sacred  hongyagty 
eU.,  of  ihe  Paneea,  declares  that  this  supposi- 
tion 18  utterly  groundlees.  He  thinks  that 
we  can,  under  no  circumstances,  assign  him  a 
later  date  than  1000  B.C.,  and  is  not  even 
disinclined  to  place  his  era  much  earlier,  and 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Moses. 

Bro.  Albert  Pike,  who  has  devoted  mucb 
labor  to  the  investigation  of  this  confused 
subject  <^  the  Zoroastrian  era,  sf^^  in  an 
able  article  in  Mackey's  NaHonal  Preemason 
(vol.  iii..  No.  3): 

''Li  the  year  1903  before  Alexander,  or 
2234  B.C..  a  Zarathustrian  king  of    Media 
conquered  Babylon.    The  religion  even  then 
had  degenerated  into  Magism,  and  was  of 
unknown  age.    The  unfortunate  theorv  that 
Vitaopa,  one  of  the  most  eflicient  allies  of 
Zarathustra,  was  the  father  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  has  long  ago  been  set  at  rest.    In 
the  Chaldean  lists  m.  Berosus.  as  found  in  the 
Armenian  edition  of  Euseoius,   the   name 
Zoroaster  appears  as  that  of  the   Median 
conqueror  of  Babylon;  but  he  can  only  have 
received  this  title  from  bein^;  a  follower  of 
Zarathustra  and  professing  his  rehgion.    He 
was  preoeded  by  a  series  of  eighty-^our  Median 
kings;  and  the  real  Zarathustra  lived  in 
Bactria  long  before  the  tide  of  emi^^tion  had 
flowed   thence   into   Media.    Anstotle  and 
Eudoxus.  according  to  Pliny,  place  Zara- 
thustra oOOO  years  before  the  death  of  Plato; 
Hermippus,  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Plato  died  348  B.C.;  so  that  the  two  dates 
substantiallv    a^ree,    making    the    date   of 
Zarathustra  s  reign  6300  or  6350  b.c,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth." 

Bunsen,  however  (pod  in  HisUry^  voL  i., 
b.  iii.,  ch.  vi..  p.  276),  speaks  of  Zarathustra 
Spitama  as  living  under  the  reign  of  y^^ 
taspa  toward  the  year  3000  b.c,  certainhr 
not  later  than  toward  2500  B.c  He  caU9 
him  ''one  of  the  mightiest  intellects  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time";  and  he  says 
of  him:  ''Accoimted  by  his  contemporaries 
a  blasphemer,  atheist,  and  firebrand  w(»thy 
of  death;  regarded  even  bv  his  own  adheroits, 
after  some  centuries,  as  the  founder  of  magic, 
by  others  as  a  sorcerer  and  deceiver,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  recognised  already  oy  Hip- 
pocrates as  a  great  spiritual  hero,  aod 
esteemed  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval  epoch 
— ^reaching  back  to  50O0  years  before  tiieir 
date — by  Eudoxus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle." 

The  name  of  this  great  reformer  is  always 
si>elled  in  the  Z«iaavesta  as  Zoroiftitffro, 
with  which  is  often  coupled  Spitama;  thk, 
Haug  says,  was  the  fanmy  name,  while  tiie 
former  was  his  surname,  and  hence  both  he 
and  Bunsen  designate  him  as  Zarathustra 
Spitama.  The  Greeks  corrupted  Zarathus- 
tra into  Zarastrades  and  Zoroasires,  and  the 
Romans  into  Zoroaster,  by  which  name  be 
has  always,  until  recently,  been  known  to 
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Europeans.  Hib  home  was  in  Baetria.  an 
ancient  country  of  Asia  between  the  Ozus 
River  on  the  north  and  the  Caucasian  range 
of  mountains  on  the  south,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  therefore,  of  the  primal 
seat  of  the  Arvan  race,  one  of  whose  first 
emigrations,  indeed,  was  into  Baetria. 

The  reliflpion  of  Zoroaster  finds  its  origin 
in  a  social,  pohtical,  and  reliAous  schism 
of  the  Bactrian  Iranians  from  uie  primitive 
Aryans.  These  latter  led  a  nomadic  and 
pastoral  life  in  their  native  home,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  habits  after  their  emigra- 
tion. But  a  portion  of  these  tribes,  whom 
Haug  calls  "the  proper  Iranians,"  becoming 
weary  of  these  wandering,  after  they  had 
reached  the  highlands  of  Baetria  abandoned 
the  pastoral  and  wandering  life  of  their 
ancestors,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  This  political  secession  was 
soon  followed  by  wars,  principally  of  a  prediv- 
tory  kind,  waged,  for  the  purpose  of  booty, 
by  the  nomadic  Aryans  on  the  agricultural 
settlements  <^  the  Iranians,  whose  rich 
fields  were  tempting  objects  to  the  spoiler. 

The  political  estrangement  was  speedily 
and  naturally  followed  bv  a  religious  one. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  ^roaster  appeared, 
and,  denouncing  the  nature-worship  of  the 
old  Aryan  faiUi.  established  his  spiritiial 
religion,  in  which,  says  Bunsen,  ''the  an- 
ta^nisms  of  light  and  darkness,  of  sun- 
shme  and  storm,  become  transformed  into 
anta^nisms  of  good  and  evil^  of  powers 
exerting  a  beneficent  or  corrupting  influence 
on  the  mind." 

The  doctrine  of  pure  Zoroastrianism  was 
monotheistic.  The  Supreme  Beinswas  called 
Ahuramazda,  and  Haug  sa3rs  that  Zoroaster's 
conception  of  him  was  perfectly  identical 
with  the  Jewish  notion  of  Jehovah.  He  is 
called  "  the  Creator  of  the  earthly  and  spiritiial 
life,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  at  whose 
hands  are  all  the  creatures."  He  is  wisdom 
and  intellect;  the  hght  itself,  and  the  source 
of  U^t;  the  rewarder  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
punisher  of  the  wicked. 

The  dualistic  doctrine  of  Ormuid  and 
Ahrimanes,  which  has  falsely  been  attrib- 
uted to  Zoroaster,  was  in  reality  the  develop- 
ment of  a  later  corruption  of  the  Zoroasteric 
teaching.  But  the  great  reformer  sought 
to  solve  the  puszling  question  of  the  origin 
of  evil  in  the  world,  oy  supposing  that  there 
existed  in  Ahuramasda  two  spirits,  inherent 
in  his  nature,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
ne^tive.  All  that  was  good  was  real, 
existent;  while  the  absence  of  that  reaUty 
was  a  non-existence  or  evil.  Evil  was  the 
absence  of  good  as  darkness  was  the  absence 
of  light. 

Zoroaster  taught  the  idea  of  a  future  life 


and  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  is  one  of  the  prin- 
dpai  dogmas  of  the  Zendavesta.  He  also 
clearly  inculcated  the  beUef  of  a  heaven  and 
a  helL  The  former  was  called  the  house  of 
hymns,  because  the  angels  were  supposed 
to  sing  hymns  there;  the  latter  the  house  of 
destruction,  and  to  it  were  relentlessly  con- 
simed  the  poets  and  priests  of  the  old  Aryan 
reugion. 

The  doctrine  of  sacred  names,  so  familiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  was  also  tau^t  by  Zoroaster. 
In  one  of  the  Yashts,  a  portion  of  the  Zend- 
avesta, Ahuramasda  tells  Zarathustra  that 
the  utterance  of  one  of  his  sacred  names, 
of  which  he  enumerates  twenty,  is  the  b^t 
protection  from  evil.  Of  these  names,  one 
IS  ahmi,  **1  am,"  and  another,  cJmii  yat  oAmt, 
''I  am  who  I  am."  The  reader  will  be 
reminded  here  of  the  holy  name  in  Elxodus, 
Ehueh  osherEhyehy  or  ''I  am  that  I  am." 

The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  was  not  for- 
ever confined  to  Baetria,  but  passed  over 
into  other  countries;  nor  in  the  transmis- 
sion did  it  fail  to  suffer  some  corruption. 
From  its  original  seat  it  spread  into  Media, 
and  imder  the  name  of  Magism,  or  the  doc- 
trine <^  the  Magavas,  i.  e.,  the  mighty  ones, 
was  incorporated  at  Babylon  with  the  Chal- 
dean philosophy,  whence  we  &id  its  traces 
in  the  Rabbinism  and  the  Kabbalism  of  the 
Hd>rew8.  It  was  carried,  too,  into  Persia, 
where  it  has  been  developed  into  the  modem 
and  still  existing  sect  of  the  Parsees,  of 
whom  we  now  find  two  divisions,  the  con- 
servatives and  Uberals;  the  former  culti- 
vating the  whole  modified  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  the  latter  retaining  much  of  the 
doctrine,  but  rejecting  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  ceremonial  rituaL 

Zschokke*  J*  H.  D*  One  of  the  most 
eminent  Masons  and  German  authors  known 
to  this  century.  Bom  at  Magdeburg,  1771, 
died  1848. 

Zanl  Indlmns.  A  tribe  inhabiting  New 
Mexico,  U.  8.,  whose  mystic  services  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Masonic  scholars 
in  conseouence  of  their  similarity  to  those 
in  vogue  oy  the  Masonic  Fratermty.  These 
Indians  have  a  formal  religious  initiation, 
in  which  the  suppliant  kneels  at  the  altar 
to  take  his  vows,  after  being  received  upon  the 
point  of  an  instrument  of  torture  to  the  flesh. 
Among  their  forms  and  ceremonies  are  facing 
the  east,  circumambulation,  tests  of  en- 
durance, and  being  peculiarly  clothed.  In- 
cense is  burned,  and  the  sun  worshiped  at 
its  rising. 

Znrtnost*  The  name  given  by  the  modem 
Parsees  to  Zarathustra  or  Zoroaster.  They 
call  him  their  prophet,  and  their  religious 
sect  the  Zarthosti  community^ 
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KEY   TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 

VOWELS,  BEGULAB  LONG  AND  SHOBT  SOUNDS. 


Xf  S  (loqg),  M  In  2k^  FtUi. 

X  &  (abort),  M  in  Idd^  fSC 

X,  tl  (Italian),  M  in  Arm^  IUA§r,  JFtkr. 

fi,  S  (long),  M  in  &e,  Mk$. 

£,  ft  (ihort),  as  in&(i,  JfiK. 

f,  i  (long),  as  in  £0,  Fkie* 

X,  I  (short),  as  in  Ta;  jP^ 


I 


df  6  Ooog),  as  in  did;  mn. 

5»  5  (short),  as  in  lidd,  2^ 
9,  Q  Gong),  as  in  i7«e,  JSRhMu 
Up  A  (short),asin  Vk,  Hlk^ 
*,  f  (kmg),  as  in  Ify,  J^. 
%  f  (short),  as  in  (><,  Iffw^ 


The  aboTe  rimple  process  is  adopted,  omitting  instroction  relating  to  diphthongioi 
Iripthoogi,  pooadooal  sounds,  or  references  to  consonants. 

AoOKMT.— The  principal  accent  is  denoted  bj  a  beaTj  mark ;  the  secondary.  If  a 
lighter  mark,  as  in  Ah'rfjb-^andal/ra,  In  the  division  at  wordi  into  syllable^  these  marke 
also  sQpplj  the  place  of  the  h/plMO* 


WOBM  or 

pBormi 
MASOino  PBoiruiroiATioii. 

Ab      

Ab 

Atoeiscus 

A'bfirClB'caS 

Abacas 

Ab'SrOttS 

Abaddon 

A-bftd'don 

Abasar 

A'b&-iftr 

Abdial 

Ab'chftl 

Abda  .  .  %  

Ab'dft 

Abdamon 

Ab'd&'m5n 

Abdid 

Ab'dlel 

Abdltorinm 

Ab'dl-to'rI-iim     .  .  . 

Abelltes 

A'bel-fteB 

Abib 

Ab'Xb 

880 

MOTAIIOIIS. 


Heb.  Father;  11th  Hebraic  month. 

Flooring  blocks. 

A  drawing4>oard — a  tray. 

The  destroyer,  or  angel  of  darkness. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  of  6th  Degree. 

Father  of  Adoniram. 

To  serve. 

Servant  of  Qod. 

A  secret  place  for  deposit  of  records. 

A  secret  order  of  the  18th  century 

Seventh  Jewish  month. 
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woBDA  or 
pouraruL  PBOKUKoiAnov. 


AblbJOa 

AbllNdk 

Abtr 

Ablhad 

Ablba 

Abiram 

Abltttlon 

Abnc 

Abraeadabrm  .  .  . 

Abraxas 

Aeada 

Acanthus 

Accessory 

Accolade 

Aceldama    .... 

Achad 

Acharon  Schflton  . 

Achlas 

Achlshar 

Achmetlia   .... 

Achtarlel 

Acolyte 

Aconsmaticl   .  .  . 

Adah 

Adar 

Adarel 

Adept 

Adeptns  Cwonatiis 

Adhere 

Adjudicate  .... 

Admah 

Ad  Majorum 
Del  Gloriam    .  . 

Adonal 

Adonhlram  .... 
Adonlram    .... 

Adonis 

Adult 

Ad  Yltam 

Adytum 

^lUeld 

Mon 

Affiliate 

AgapsD 

Agate 

Agathopades  .  .  . 

Age 

Agenda 

AgU 

Agnus  Del  .... 
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Ab'i-bJi-l& 

Abl-baik 

Ab-If' 

A-bi'ha-61 

Ab'i-ha 

Ab-I'rftm 

Ab-ld^shun 

Ab-rfic' 

Ab'ra-KiA-d&b'rft  .   .   . 

A-brilx'as 

A-c&'ci-& 

A-cftn'thus 

Ak-ees'so-if 

Ac'co-lftde' 

A-c(^rdarin& 

A-chftd 

A'cbfirT6n  Schil-tdn    . 

A-chl'as 

Ac-hl'sbar 

Ach'm§-th& 

Ach-t&'ri-el 

Ak'5-llte 

A'coQ8-m&-tX'd    .   .   . 

A'd& 

A'dar 

A'dA-ra 

A-dept' 

Ad-ept'us  Cdr&-na'tu8 

Ad-b6re' 

Ad-ja'di-kfite  .... 

Ad'm& 

f  Ad  mSrjO-rum       1 
J     dfir€  gl&-ri-Am    J 

A'd6-n&'l 

Ad'on-hl'ram  .   .   .   . 
Ad'O-ni^ram     .   .   .   . 

Ad-6'nl8 

A-dult' 

Ad  v§-tftm 

Ad'y-tum 

iE-ng'id 

iE-On 

Af-fil'e-ate 

AgVps 

Ag'it    

A'g&-tb5-p&Me8  .   .   . 

Aje 

A-jSn^da 

Ag'l& 

Ag'nusDSl     •  .  .  • 


MOViTIOllS. 


Derived  from  HobrewAbiandBalah. 
Chief  of  the  three  aasaasios. 
LiteraUy,  his  father. 
Father  of  Strength. 
A  son  of  Aaron.  (man. 

Abiram  Akisop,  traitorous  crafts- 
Washing,  baptizing. 
Acquiring  the  science  of  Abrao. 
A  term  of  incantation. 
A  symbol  of  the  year. 
Symbolic  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
A  part  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL 
Private  companionship. 
The  welcome  into  knighthood. 
Field  of  blood. 
Akftd. 

A'kiUrOn  Schil-ton. 
A-k§-as. 

One  over  the  household  of  Solomon. 
Name  of  a  Hebrew  city. 
Eabbalistio  name  of  God. 
Candle  bearer.    Church  servant. 
A-coos'msrte'cd. 
Jephtha's  daughter. 
The  twelfth  Jewish  month. 
Angel  of  fire. 
An  expert. 

Seventh  Degree  of  the  Swedish  Rite. 
Cling  to. 
To  determine. 
A  Hebrew  city. 

To  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

A-d5-n&h'e.    The  Lord. 

Signifying  the  master  who  is  exalted. 

Son  of  Abda. 

Son  of  Myrrha  and  Cinyras. 

Of  full  age. 

For  life. 

A  retired  part  of  the  ancient  temples. 

A  creation  of  VirgiL 

£'on.    Age  or  duration  of  anything. 

An  adopted  one. 

Ag'a-pe.    Love  feasts. 

The  eighth  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

Ecclesiastical  Order  of  16th  century. 

Of  a  given  number  of  years. 

Order  of  business.  Book  of  precepts. 

One  of  the  Kabbatistic  names  of  God. 

Ag^nOsDa'^-    Lamb  of  God. 
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Ahad 

Ahabftth  OUm 
Ahashaems 

Ahel 

Ahlah  .... 
Ahflad  .... 
Ahlman  fteion 
Ahinadab  .  . 
Ahlsamacb  .  . 
Ahisar  .... 
Aheshar  .  .  . 
AhoUab  .  .  . 
Abriman  .  .  . 
Atcbmalotarcb 
AlxUebapelle  . 

Akar 

Aldrop  .... 
AlaiM  .... 
Alcbemy  .  .  . 
Aldebaran  .  . 
Aleppo  .... 
Aletbopblle.  . 
Alfader.  .  .  . 
Algabfl  .... 
Allab  .... 
Alleglaiice  .  . 
Allegory  .  .  . 
Allelujab  .  .  . 
AlleTUte  .  .  . 
Ames  .... 
Alloeatton  .  . 
Almoner  .  .  . 

Alms 

Al-om-Jah  .  . 
Alpba  .... 
Alplna  .... 

Al8 

Al  Sbaddal  .  . 
Al-Starat  .  .  . 
Alycaber  .  .  . 
Amal-Sagsbl  . 
Amar-Jab .  .  . 
Ambotb  .  .  . 
Amentl  .  .  . 
Ametb  .... 
Ametbyst.  .  . 
Amlclsts  .  .  . 
Amlnldab.  .  . 
Amlg  fteunls  . 
Ammonites .  . 


A'had 

Aaift-bftth  OO&m 
A-hfts'-u-s'rus  .  . 

A'hd 

A-hl'&h  .  .  .  . 
A-hn'ud  .... 
A-hI'man  R&^n' 
A-hln'ard&b  .  .  . 
A-hlsVinfik  .  . 
A-hl'sfir  .  .  .  . 
A-hl^shar  .... 
A-hOli-ftb  .  .  . 
Ah'if-man.  .  .  . 
Alch-mal'd-tarch . 
Ak8'4&-«h&'pd'    . 

A'k&r 

A-kl'rop    .... 

A-1&-P& 

Al'-ki-my  .... 
Al-debVran.  .  . 
A.l6p'p5  .... 
A-lS'th6-phile  .  . 
Al-f&'der  .... 
Al'gft-bn    .... 

Al'& 

Al-ls'jance  .  .  . 
Al'l6-«5-ry  .  .  . 
Al-le-la'y&  .  .  . 
Al-lsVe-&te  .    .    . 

Al-llz' 

Al-lO-kn'shun  .  . 
Al'm6-ner.    .    .    . 

Amz 

Al-5m-j&h.    .    .   . 

Al'f& 

Al-pI-nA    .... 

Alz 

Al-shfid'(Uire .  .  . 
Al'Sl-r&t'  .  .  .  . 
Al-e-kd'ber  .  .  . 
AmfilHsfig'ghl  .  . 
A'mlb:-j&h  .  .  . 
Am'bOth  .  .  .  . 
A-men'-U  .... 

A'meth 

AmVthist  .  .  . 
A'mi-cists.  .  .  . 
A-mln'ard&b .  .  . 
Amis  Re'flius  .  . 
Am'mon-Iti .   .   . 


xoTAnom. 


A  name  of  God. 

Eternal  love. 

Name  of  a  P^sian  king. 

A  curtain  of  the  Tabemade. 

A-hs'&.    One  of  the  scribeB  of  S<do- 

The  father  of  Josaphat.  [mon. 

The  will  of  selected  brethren. 

The  son  of  Jetdo. 

The  father  of  Aholiab. 

A-hl'sar. 

An  officer  over  Solomon's  house- 

A  skilful  artificer.  [hold. 

Principle  of  evil  in  Zoroaster  system. 

The  Prince  of  Captivity. 

A  city  of  Germany. 

Or  Adiar,  a  password. 

One  of  the  ruffians  of  the  Third  De- 

A  symbol  of  manumission.        Igree 

The  science  of  Chemistry. 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  town  in  northern  Syria. 

Lover  of  Truth. 

Chief  God  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Signifying  The  Builder. 

The  God  of  the  Modem. 

Fealty. 

A  fable,  or  figurative  expresfiioa. 

Praise  Jehovah. 

To  relieve. 

Companions  in  enterprise. 

The  official  opening  address. 

Dispenser  of  alms. 

Charitable  gifts. 

A  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Greek  letter  A.  [land. 

Name  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Switxov 

The  All-^werf  ul  God. 

The  second  sanctified  name  of  God. 

The  path. 

Master  of  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Fifth  step  of  Kadosh  laddor. 

God  spake. 

A  country  in  Syria. 

Place  of  Judgment  of  the  Dead. 

See^tne^. 

A  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

Association  of  students  of  Gennany. 

One  of  the  Chiefs  of  IsraeL 

A'm8  Re'u-nS. 

Descendants  of  Lot. 
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Amshaspands 

Amulets 

Amim 

AnMhronlsm 

AnAlrfm 

Ananiuft 

Andent 

Andre 

Andrea 

Androgjmoas 

Anfel 

Angwona 

AnlmaMundl 

Annihilate 

AnnoDeposltlonls.  .  . 

Anno  Domini 

AnnoHebralco  .   .   .  . 
Anno  InTentlonls  .   .  . 

Anno  Lnels 

AnnoMundl 

Anno  Ordlnls 

Annuaire 

Ansyreeb 

Antarctic 

Antepenult 

Antlpodeans 

Antipodes 

Anubls  or  Anepn   .   .   . 

Apame 

Aphanlsm 

Apharsatbchltes    .   .   . 

Apocalypse 

ApoDo 

Aporrbeta 

Apostle 

Apotbeosls 

Apparent 

Apprentice 

Apron 

Aquarius 

Arab 

Arabld 

Aral 

Aranyaka  

Araunah 

Arbroatb 

Arcana 

Archangel 

Archbishop 

Archetype 


nu>PBB 
MASONIC  raoKjnxciATton. 


Am-fihfts'pands .   .   .   . 

Am'u-lets 

A'mtbi 

An-a'chrO-Dlam    .   .   . 

An'sMm 

An-a-Dl'afl 

An'shunt 

An'drfi 

An'drW 

An-drOg'-ynous    .   .   . 

An'jel 

An'go-r5-n& 

An'l-ma  M  Wdl  .  .  . 
An-Dl'he-late  .... 
An'n5  De'p6-fil'-tio'nIs 
An'n5  D6m'ln-I  .  .  . 
An'n5  He'brft'l-co  .  . 
An'nO  In-ven'she-O-nIs 
An'n5  LQ'cis  .... 
An'nO  MOn'dl  .... 
In'nO  Or'di-nis    .    .    . 

An'ntl-2ilre 

An'sy-r66h 

Ant-axk'tic 

An-te-pS-nult'  .  .  .  . 
An'tl-p6-de'an3  .  .  . 
An-tip'o-d§z  .... 
An-Q>bis  or  An-6-pQ   . 

Ap'arme 

Aph'an-ism 

A-ph&r'sath-chltes  .    . 

Ap6kVlIps 

A-pol'o 

A'p5rr-h6't& 

A-pOs'l 

Ap-6-the'5-8i3  .... 

Ap-pftr'ent 

Ap-pren'tis 

A'prun 

A-qu&'ri-us 

Ar'ab  or  A'rab .... 

A'rft-bi'd 

A'rtl 

A'ran-y&'k& 

A-r&u'n&h 

Ar-brGath 

Ar-k&'na 

Ark-&n'jel 

Arch-bish'op  .  .  .  . 
Ar'ke-tlp 


moTAnom. 


Principle  of  good  among  Persians. 

Mystic  gems. 

The  Supreme  God  of  the  Egyptians. 

An  error  in  computing  time. 

Giants. 

Sapphira's  oon^irator. 

Indefinite  time. 

Christopher  Karl  Andr4. 

John  Valentine  Andreft. 

An-drOg-&-nous.    Side  degrees. 

Messenger. 

A  pagan  deity  of  the  Romans. 

Soul  of  the  World. 

Destroy  finally. 

In  the  year  of  the  Deposite. 

The  year  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  Hebrew  year. 

The  year  of  discovery. 

In  the  year  of  light. 

The  year  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  of  the  Order. 

French  annual  record  oi  proceedings. 

A  sect  of  northern  Syria. 

Opposite  to  the  northern  circle. 

The  last  syllable  except  two. 

Les  Antipodiens. 

Opposite  sides  of  the  globe. 

Egyptian  deity.    Son  of  Osiris  and 

Wife  of  King  Darius.       [Nephtbys. 

Concealing  of  the  body. 

A  Persian  tribe. 

Book  of  Revelation. 

A  Greek  deity. 

Intelligible  to  the  initiated. 

A  deputed  agent. 

Deification. 

Evident. 

The  servitor  of  a  mechanic. 

Badge  of  a  Mason. 

Water-bearer.    Zodiac. 

Inhabitant  of  Arabia. 

Pertaining  to  the  Wilderness. 

"lion  of  God." 

An  appendage  to  the  Veda  of  the 

See  Oman.  [Indians. 

Abbey  of  England,  12th  century. 

Secrets,  mystery. 

An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

A  church  dignitary. 

An  original  model. 
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Archlmasus.  .  . 
Archipelago.  .  . 
Architect  .... 
Archltectonlcus . 
ArchlTes  .... 
ArchlTlste.  .  .  . 

Arctic 

Ardaous   .... 

Area 

Arellm 

Areopagus  .  .  . 
Arlanlsm  .... 

Arid 

Aries 

Armenbachse.  . 
Armistice.  .  .  . 

Aroba 

Aroma 

Arrogant  .... 
Artaban  .... 
Artarares  .  .  . 
Artlflctf  .... 
Aryan 

Asarota 

Asher 

Ashlar 

AsU 

Asnappw  .... 
Aspirant  .... 
Associate  .... 

Assur 

Astarte 

Astnea 

Asylum 

AteUer 

Athenaeum  .  .  . 

Atossa 

Attacked  .... 
Atthakatha.  .  . 
Attonchement   . 

Atys 

Audacious  .  .  . 
Audience  .... 
AudCy  YldCy  Tace 
Aufseher  .... 

Aurlel 

Aurim 

Auserwahlter  .  . 
AnmorOm.    .  . 


FBOPBB 
MASONIC  FEONtJNCXATIOM. 


Ar'ohl-m&'gtbB  .  . 
Ar-kl-pel'a-go  .  . 
Ar'kl-tect .... 
Ar'chi-t^o-ton'l-cus 

Ar'klva 

Ar'chi-vlste  .   .   . 

Ark'tik 

Ar'dtl-us    .... 

A're-a 

ir'&.lim 

A're^p'a-gus  .  . 
A'ri.an.Ism   .   .   . 

Ar'id 

A'riez 

Ar'men-btlcbise.  . 
Ar'mis-tia .... 

A-r6'b& 

A-ro'ma  .... 
Ar'r6-gant  .  .  . 
Ar'tarbftn .... 
Ar'-tag-eerk'-zez . 
Ar-tif'i-eer  .  .  . 
A'ry-an 

A'8&-r5'ta.   .   .   . 

Ash'er 

Ash'lar 

A'sbl-a 

As-nap'-per  .  .  . 
As-pir'ant .... 
As-so'shl-at  .   .   . 

As'sur 

As-tfir'te  .... 
As'tra-^a  .... 
A-d'lum    .... 

A't€l-ier 

Ath-e-ne'um.  .  . 
A-tos's&  .... 
At-takt'  .... 
At'thfirkft'thft  .  . 
A-tou'sh-m&n  .   . 

At'is 

Aw-d&'shus  .  .   . 
Au'dl-ence  .    .   . 
Au-dl,  Vl-de,  T&-c§ 
Atif's^her     .   .   . 

Au'ri-el 

Au  nm 

Aiis'er-w&hl-ter  . 
AOm.    Om.  .  .   . 


MOTATIOMS. 


Chief  Ruler. 

Group  of  islands. 

Skilled  in  the  art  of  building. 

Relating  to  Architecture. 

Place  for  records. 

An  officer  in  charge  of  the  archivea. 

A  northern  circle  of  space. 

With  difficulty. 

The  given  surface. 

Litendly,  valiant,  heroic 

A  tribunal. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius. 

Exhausted  of  moisture. 

The  sign  Ram  in  the  Zodiac. 

The  poor  box. 

Temporary  truce. 

Pledge,  covenant. 

An  agreeable  odor. 

Overbearing. 

A  Scribe  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 

A  Persian  king. 

Designer  of  buildings. 

One  of  three  historical  divisions  of 

religion. 
A  variegated  pavement. 
A  tribe  of  Israel. 
Stone  as  taken  from  the  quarry. 
An  Eastern  continent. 

One  who  aspires. 

Ck>mpanion  with. 

Assyria. 

Female  deity  of  the  Phcenicians. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Russia. 

Place  of  retreat.  [sembled. 

A  workshop  where  workmen  are  as- 

A  building  for  philosophic  instruo- 

Daughter  of  Cyrus.  [tion. 

Assailed,  assaulted. 

Commentary  on  Canonical  books  of 

At-toQch'em6nt.  [Buddhkm. 

The  Phrygian  god. 

Contemning  law. 

An  assembly  of  hearers. 

Hear,  see,  and  be  silent. 

Inspector,  overseer. 

Angel  of  Fire. 

Or  Urim. 

Chosen,  selected. 

God  of  the  Hindus. 
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Aut  Mori  .  .  . 
Aot  Ylncere.  . 
Avatar   .... 

A?ls 

Axiom   .... 

Aye 

Ajmoii  .... 
Azariah.  .  .  . 
Azasel 

Baal 

Baana  .... 
Babylon.  .  .  . 
Bactylea  .  .  . 
Bacillus.  .  .  . 
Bafomet  .  .  . 
Basulkal  .  .  . 
Baldachin  .  . 
Baldric  .... 

Balm 

Balsamo  .  .  . 
Baluster  .  .  . 
Banacas  .  .  . 
Bapbomet  .  . 
Barabbas  .  .  . 
Barbarous  .  . 
Barbatl  Fratres 
BarMltzrah.  . 
Barruelt  Abb6 . 
Basmotb  .  .  . 
Basnica  .  .  . 
BatbKol  .  .  . 
Bea  Macheh  . 
Beaucenlfer.  . 
Beauchalne .  . 
Beauseant  .  . 
Begone  .... 

Bel 

Belenus.  .  .  . 
Belshaszar  .  . 

Belus 

Benac 

Benal 

Bendekar .  .  . 
Benjamin.  .  . 
Benkhurlm .  . 
Benyab  .... 
Beretb  .... 

Beryl 

Bethlehem  .  . 


PBOPBX 
MASONIC  PBONUNCIATION. 


AutMo'ri 

AutVIn'<*-r6   .   .   .   . 

A'vft-tftr 

A'vis 

Ak'sl-um 

A 

Ay'n6n 

Az-a-r6'& 

A-zft'zel 

Ba'&l 

Bft-an'& 

Bftb'e-lon 

B&c'tyl-6'& 

B&'cu-lus 

Ba'f!Sm6t 

Ba'gOl-kiil 

BlU'dfircliin 

B&l'drik 

B&m 

Bft]-sa'm5 

BalWlcr 

Ban VkSs 

Baf'6-met.   .   .   .   .   . 

Barrftb'bao 

B&r'bfi-nis 

Bftr-b&'tl  Fr&'tres  .  . 
BftrMltzVah  .  .  .  . 
Bar'ruel^Ab'bS.   .  .   . 

Bfts'moth ) 

Ba-sU'l-dl 

B&th  K51 

B&^M&k'-& 

Beau-c&il-fer  .... 

Beau-chaine 

Beau'se-&nt 

Be-gon' 

B€l 

B6-le'nus 

Bel-eh&z'zar 

Bs'lus 

B6'n&o 

Be-na'l 

Ben'd&-kfir 

Ben'jarmin 

Ben-ku'rim 

Ben'yfth 

B6-rith 

Bfir'U 

B«tb'le-em 


MOTATIOirii. 


\ 


Either  conquer  or  die. 
The  descent  of  a  Hindu  deity. 

Self-evident  truth. 
An  affirmative  vote. 
Agnon,  Ajuon. 

Solomon's  Captain  of  the  Guards* 
**  Scapegoat/'   the  demon  of   dry 

[places. 
Bara'lim.    Master. 
Son  of  grief. 
Gate  of  Bd.    A  kingdom. 

Thepastoralstaff  carriedby  a  bishop. 

See  Bapkomet, 

Guardian  of  the  sacred  ark. 

A  canopy  supported  by  pillars. 

A  ribbon  worn  from  shoulder  to  hip. 

A  medicinal  gum. 

Joseph  Balsamo.    See  Cagliostro. 

The  support  of  a  stair-raiL 

A  Captain  of  Guards. 

An  imaginary  idol  or  symbol. 

A  father's  son.     Son  of  Abba  or 

Not  B&r-ba'ri-ous.  [Father. 

Bearded  Brothers. 

Son  of  Commandment. 

Augustin  BarrueL 

Fragrant,  spicy.  Paws. 

Court-room  for  administration  of 

A  voice  from  the  Shekinah. 

To  be  with  God. 

To  carry. 

BO-sh&'ne. 

A  war  banner 

Not  Be-gawn'. 

A  contraction  of  BaaL 

The  Baal  of  Scripture. 

Eling  of  Babylon. 

Corruption  of  Baal.  Lord.  A  temple. 

See  Madbenac, 

The  Intelligent  God. 

One  of  the  Princes  of  Sobmon. 

Youngest  son  of  Jacob. 

Free  since  birth. 

The  son  of  Jah. 

Alliance. 

Chrysolite,  topas. 

literally,  Place  of  food.   Of  Judah. 
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Beyerle  .... 
Beyond  .... 
Bezaleel.  .  .  . 
Biennial   .   .   . 

Blnah 

Blatant.  .  .  . 
Blessed  .... 

Boaz 

Bochlm  .  .  . 
Boeber  .... 
Boehmen  .  .  . 
Bonaim.   .   .   . 

Bone 

Bosonlan  .  .  . 
Boom  .... 
Bramln.  .  .  . 
Brethren  .  .  . 
Buddha    .   .   . 

Buh 

Buhle    .... 

Bui 

Burl  or  Bure  . 
Bjrblos  .... 
Byzantine    .   . 

Caaba  or  Kaaba 
Cabala  .... 
Cablrle  .... 
Cable-tow    .   . 

Cabul 

Caducens .  .  . 
Caementarlus  . 
CagUostro.  .  . 
Cahier  .... 

Calms  .... 
CalatraTa .   .   . 

CaUd 

Calllmaehns   . 

Calm 

Cama 

Canaanlte  .  . 
Candelabra  .  . 
CantUeTer  .  . 
Capitular  .  .  . 
Capella  .... 
Caprlcomus  . 
Capuchin .  .  . 
Caravan.  .  .  . 
Carbonarlsm  . 


PBOPBB 
MASONIC  PBONUMCIATION. 


Bey'er-le  .... 
Be-yond'  .... 
Be-z&l'e-el  .  .  . 
Bl-en'ni-al.    .   .   . 

Bl'na 

Bla'tant  .... 
Ble8&-ed    .... 

Bo'&z 

Bo'chim  .... 
B5-e'ber  .... 
BSeh'men.  .  .  . 
B5-n&'im  .... 

Bone' 

BS-eC'iiI-an  .   .   . 

Bourn 

Bra'min  .... 
Breth'ren  .... 

BQ'd& 

Buh 

BQhle 

BQl 

BQ'ri  or  Bo're  .    . 

Bybloe 

Biz'an-tin.   .    .    . 

ca-a'b&  or  Kfira'ba 
c&-bai&  .... 

C&'bir-ic  .... 
Ka'ble-t6  .... 

CftTjul 

C&'dQ'ce-ua  .  .  . 
Ca'5-men-ta'ri-iis 
Cagli-oe'tro .  .  . 
C&h'ier 

Cfiims 

Cai'&-tr&'v&.    .    . 

Cftl'ld 

Cftl-lim'fi-chils 

Ivom 

Ka'm& 

Ka'nan-ite  .  .  . 
Kan-del-a'bra  .  . 
Can'ti-lCv'er  ,  . 
Ka-plt'u-lar  .  .  . 
Ka-p6l'la  .... 
Kap-ri-kom'u8 .  . 
Cft-pu'chin  .  .  . 
Kar'a-van .... 
Car1:>6-nar-ism.   . 


NOTATlOMlw 


Francois  Louis  de  Beyerle. 

Not  Be-yund'. 

A  builder  oi  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Not  BI-en'yaL 

The  mother  of  understanding. 

Not  Blat'ant. 

Not  Blest. 

Literally,  fleetness,  strengUu 

Bo'kim.    The  weepers. 

Johann  Boeber. 

Jacob  Boehmen. 

B&-nah'im. 

Boneh,  a  builder. 

Fourth  Degree  of  African  Architects. 

Botmd,  limit. 

Corruption  oi  Brahman. 

Not  Breth'er-en. 

A  Hindu  god. 

A  corruption  of  the  word  Bel. 

Johann  Gottli^  Buhle. 

The  rain-god. 

The  first  god  of  Norse  mythology. 

An  ancient  city  of  Phcenicia. 

An  art  from  the  days  of  Constantine. 

Square  building  or  temple  in  Mec<»L 

Kabbala.      Mystical  philosophy  or 

I>ry,  sandy.        [theosophy  of  Jews. 

A  man's  reasonable  ability. 

A  district  containing  twenty  cities. 

Peace,  power,  wisdom. 

A  builder  of  walls. 

A  Masonic  charlatan. 

Sheets    of    paper    or    parchment; 

fastened  together. 
Heaps  of  stones  of  a  conical  form. 
Military  Order,  instituted  1158. 
A  sultan  of  Egypt  about  1110. 
Noted  Grecian  artist. 
Tranquil,  serene. 
A  Hindu  god. 
Descendants  of  Canaan. 
A  branched  candlestick. 
A  projecting  block  or  bracket. 
Pertaining  to  a  Chapter. 
The  name  of  a  star. 
A  Zodiacal  sign,  the  Goat. 
A  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Not  Eiar-a-van'.    Company  of  mer- 
A  secret  society  of  Italy.       (chants 
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Carbimcle  . 
Carmel .  .  . 
Caryatides  . 
Casmaran.  . 
Catacombs  . 
Catecbamen 
Catbarl.  .  . 
Cement  .  . 
Cement  .  . 
Cemetery.  . 
Cenepbonis 
Centalne  .  . 
Centenary  . 
Censer  .  .  . 
Cepbas  .  .  . 
Ceres  .... 
Cerldwen  .  . 
Cemeau  .  . 
Ctfulean  .  . 
Cbaldea.  .  . 
Cballee .  .  . 
Cbamber  .  . 
Cbaos.  .  .  . 
Cbapean  .  . 
Cbaplters.  . 
Cbasldlm.  . 
Cbasm  .  .  . 
Cbastanler  . 
Cbasuble  .  . 
Cbef-d'cenfre 

Cbemblm  . 
Cbesed  .  .  . 
Cbesran  .  . 
Cbetb  .  .  . 
Cblbbelum  . 
Cblsel.  .  .  . 
Cblvalrlc  .  . 
Cbocbmab  . 
Cbrlsna.  .  . 
CbrysoUte  . 
Clandestine. 
Clecbe  .  .  . 
aotbcd.  .  . 
Cceur  de  Lion 
Cocbleus  .  . 
Coetns  .  .  . 
Coexist  .  .  . 
Coffin.  .  .  . 
Cognliant  . 
CoDatlon  .  . 


PBOPBB 
MASONIC  PBOmmCIATION. 


K&r'bun-ka  .  .    .    . 

K&r'mel 

Car'y-&t'i-d68  .  .  . 
G&s'mfirrftn  .  .  .  . 
KatVk5mbs  .  .  . 
C&t'&-cha'men .   .   . 

C&th'ftr-I 

Sem'ent  or  S5-ment' 

Se-ment' 

Sem'e-t6r-l  .  .  .  . 
C6n'6-ph6'ru8  .   .    . 

C€n'taine 

Sen'te-na-ri  .   .   .    . 

Sfin'ser 

Se'fas 

S§'r68 

C6-rid'wen   .    .   .    . 

C&^neau 

SS-rule-an    .   .   .   . 

Chal-d§'& 

Chftl'is 

Cham'ber 

Ka'oe 

Cb&p'eau 

Ch&p'e-t6ra  .   .    .    . 

Ch&'dd-im 

Kazm 

Chfta'tan-I'er  .  .  . 
Chfta'a-ble  .  .  .  . 
Chef-d*oeuvre' .  .  . 
Ch6r'u-bim   .   .   .    . 

Che'sfid 

Ch&'van 

Cheth 

ChlbliS-lum.    .    .    . 

Chia'd 

Shiv-fil'rik    .   .   .   . 

ChOk'mfih 

Krish'nft 

ICris'o-lIte 

Kl&n-des'tin .   .    .    . 

KlS6ch 

KlOthd 

KQr  de  l/on  .  .  . 
Cechle-us    .   .   .   . 

CoVtOfl 

Ko-egz-ist'    .   .   .   . 

KOf'm 

Kon'l-sant  .  .  .  . 
Kol-Wshun  .   .   .   . 


xoTAnom. 


A  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

Literally,  a  fruitful  place. 

The  women  of  Carys. 

The  angel  of  air. 

A  cave  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

A  novice  in  religious  rites.      [tury. 

Italian  heretical  society,  12th  cen- 

The  noun.    The  bond  of  union. 

The  verb.    To  bind  together. 

A  place  of  burial.  |ment«. 

Officer  in  charge  of  sacred  imple- 

A  m3rstical  society  of  19th  century. 

Not  Sen-ten'a-rl.     A  century. 

An  incense  cup  or  vase. 

A  Syrian  name.    Literally,  a  stone. 

The  goddess  of  com. 

The  Isis  of  the  Druids. 

Cfir'no. 

The  color  of  the  sky. 

A  country  along  the  Euphrates  and 

A  cup  or  bowl.  [Tigris  rivers. 

An  enclosed  place. 

Not  Ea'us.    A  confused  mass. 

Sh&po'. 

The  capital  of  a  column. 

A  sect  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Not  Elas'imi.    A  void  space. 

Benedict  Chastam'er. 

An  outer  dress  in  imitation  of  the 

She-dea'vr.  [Roman  toga. 

Literally,  those  held  fast. 

Signifying  mercy. 

Name  of  the  second  Jewish  month. 

A  city  of  Palestine. 

A  worthy  Mason.  [carpenter. 

An  instrument  used  by  a  mason  or 

Pertaining  to  chivalry. 

Heb.,  Wisdom. 

The  Hindu  God. 

A  stone  in  the  breastplata 

DlegaL 

A  cross  charged  with  another  cross. 

Invested  with  raiment. 

Surname  of  Richard  I.  of  England. 

A  winding  staircase. 

An  assembly. 

living  at  the  same  time. 

Not  Kawf'in.     Casket  for  the  dead. 

Within  the  knowledge. 

Not  Co-la'shun.     Limcheon. 
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CoDocatlo 

C«n5-c&'U-o    .... 

COl-lo-c&'sheo. 

Colamn 

Kdl'um.    .    .   - 

Not  Kol'yoOm.    A  piUar. 

Comment 

Kom'ment    .   . 

To  explain,  to  expound. 

Commiserate 

Kom-miz'er-&t .   . 

Compassion  for,  to  pity. 

CompAgnon 

C6m-p&n'ion    .   . 

A  French  term  for  Fellow-Craft. 

Composite 

Kom-pOs'lt  .   .   . 

An  order  of  Architecture. 

CondftTe 

K6n'klave.  .    .    . 

An  assemblage  of  Templars. 

Condemner 

Kon-dem'ncar    .   . 

Not  Kon-dem'er.  One  who  censures. 

Condolence 

Kon-do'lence    .   . 

Not  Kon'do-lence.    Sympathy. 

Confidant 

Kon-fl-dant' .  .   . 

Not  Kon'fl-dant.    A  boeom  friend. 

Consistory 

Kon-eis'to-iy    .   . 

An  assemblage  of  brethren  of  the  R. 

Consummatum.  .  .  . 

COn'sum-m&'tum 

It  b  finished.                         [Secret. 

Conspiracy 

Kon-epIr'aHsK.   .   . 

A  combination  for  evil  purx>08e. 

Constans 

K6a'st&n2.   .   .   . 

Unwavering,  constant. 

Contemplatinc  .... 

Con'-tem-pla-ting   . 

Looking  around  carefully  on  aU  sides. 

ConTOcation 

KdnVo-k&'shun  .   . 

An  assemblage  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 

CordeGIadloPotens.  . 

K6r'dft  gl&'dlK)  p5'tto2 

BOUo. 

Powerful  in  heart  and  with  the 

Cordon 

K6r'don 

A  ribbon  of  honor.               [sword. 

Corinthian 

K6r-in'thi-an    .... 

An  order  in  Architecture. 

Corybantes 

C6r'y-bai^'t«8  .... 

Rites  in  honor  of  Atys. 

Costume 

Kos'tOm 

A  manner  of  dress. 

Cottyto 

C6-tyt'5 

Mysteries  of.  Rites  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

Constos 

Cotls'tos 

John  Coustos. 

CouTerur 

CoQ'vrier 

Ku'vrir. 

CoTcnant 

Kttv'e-nant 

An  agreement,  a  contract. 

Cowans 

K6w'anx 

Pretenders,  dry  dikers,  intruders. 

Cowls 

Kowls 

The  hood  of  the  mantle. 

CrataBepoa 

Crft'tft  Re-pO'a    .   .   . 

An  Egyptian  rit«  of  seven  degrees. 

Credence 

Kre'dence 

Not  Kred'ence.  Relianceon  evidence. 

Cresset  

Crfis'set 

Symbol  of  Light  and  Truth,  open 
lamp. 

Crete 

Kr5te 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Cromlecli 

CrOmlSch 

A  large  stone  resting  on  two  or  more 

Crosier 

KrS'zher 

The  staff  of  the  Prelate.        (stones. 

Crotona 

Cr6-t5'n& 

A  city  of  Greek  colonists  in  Italy. 

Cryptic 

Krip'tic 

Pertaining  to  Royal  and  Select  Ma- 

CmxAnsata 

Crttx-&n-s&'ta   .... 

The  cross  with  a  handle.        [sonry. 

Cum  CI?i 

KamSM 

Arise  and  kneel. 

Cupola 

KQ'p5-la 

Not  Ktl'pa-lo.  A  surmounting  dome. 

Curetes 

C(i-r6't?8 

Priests  of  ancient  Crete. 

CustosArcani 

Ktts'tfts  Ar-c&'ni  .    .   . 

The  guardian  of  the  treasury. 

Cynocephalus 

Cyn'Q-c€ph'a-lti8  .  .    . 

Figure  of  a  man  with  head  of  a  dog. 

Cynosure 

Sln'6-8h66r 

The  center  of  attraction. 

Cyrene 

Cy-r6'n6 

Ancient  city  of  North  Africa. 
A  King  of  Persia. 

Most  sacred. 

Cyrus 

Si'riSs 

Dablr 

D&-b6r' 

Dactyli 

Dftc'ty-li 

Priests  of  Cybele. 

Daduchos 

D&'dO-chOs  .   .   . 

• 

.1 

A  torch-bearer. 
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Dsedalas 

Dais 

Dambool 

Dao 

Darakl^ 

Darlas 

Dathan 

Dazard 

Decrepit 

Delseil 

Delalande 

Delaonay 

Delineated 

Delta 

Demeter 

Demit 

Denderah 

Depths 

Derogate 

Desagnliers 

Design 

Dessert 

Deuchar  Cliart^s  .  . 
Deus  Heumque  Jus . 

DeTolr 

Dew 

Dleseal 

Dieu  et  mon  Droit    . 
DleuleVeut   .  .  .  . 

Different 

Dlonyslan 

Dlonysns 

Diploma 

Dislodge 

Disloyal 

DlssolTe 

District 

Din 

DlTCSt 

DlTulge 

Domino  Deus  Hens  . 

Domltlan 

Donats 

Doric 

Dotb 

Drachma 

Drseseke 

Druid 

Druses 


PBOPBR 
MA80NI0  PBONUNCIATIOM. 


Dxd'a-lus 

Dft'is 

D&m4xx)l 

Dft'o 

Da-rfirkld' 

Da-rl'u8 

Da'tban 

Da'zard 

De-crep'lt 

D6-is'6U 

Dft-la-lan'de 

D6-lftu'nay 

De-lin'e-a-ted  .    .   .    . 

DCl'ta 

D6-me'ter 

De-mit' 

D6n-d6'rah 

Depths 

D6r'-o-gate 

De-sa-ga'iisrs  .  .  .  . 

De-dn' 

I>ez-zert' 

DeO-char'  Charters.  . 
De'us  M&-tUn'que  Jus 

Dfi'voir 

Da 

Dl-ea^'al 

Dieu  et  m5n  Droit .   . 
Dieu  16  VeQt     .   .   .   . 

Dif'fer-ent 

Dt'o-nys'lan 

Dl'o-nys'us 

Dt-plo'ma 

Dis-lddge' 

Dis-loy'al 

Diz-zolv' 

Dis'trikt 

Dl'a 

Dl-vest' 

DI-vulj' 

D5m'i-De  Da'us  Ma'us 
Do-mlsh'i-an    .   .   .   . 

D6'nat8 

Dttr'ik 

Duth 

Drak'ma 

Dra'e-seke 

Dr55'id 

Dra'ste 


NOTATIONS. 


A  famous  artist  and  mechanician. 

A  canopy. 

Rock  temple  of  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

From  Daer,  to  shine. 

By  direction  ot  God. 

A  King  of  Persia.  [Moses. 

A  Reubenite  who  revolted  against 

Michel  Francois  Dazard. 

Wasted  by  age.  [the  sun. 

Southward,  following  the  course  of 

Joseph  J6r6me  Fran9oi8. 

Francois  H.  Stanislaus  Delaunay. 

Marked,  described. 

Fourth  letter  of  Greek  alphabet. 

Greek  name  of  Ceres. 

Release. 

A  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Not  Deps  nor  Debtbs.  Profundi^. 

Degrade. 

John  Theophilus  Desaguliers. 

A  preliminary  sketch. 

The  last  course  of  a  feast. 

Working  warrants. 

God  and  my  right. 

D6'v5a. 

Atmospheric  moisture. 

A  Druidic  term. 

Dfetl  a  mon  droa. 

DIetl  16  Veu-t. 

Not  Dif'rent.  Distinct,  separate. 

Celebrations  by  which   the   years 

were  numbered. 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus. 
Not  Dl-plo-ma.    A  sealed  writing. 
To  drive  from  a  place  of  rest. 
Faithless. 

Separation  into  component  parts. 
A  portion  of  territory. 
The  '*  Shining  Light  of  Heaven." 
Deprive  of,  remove. 
To  make  publicly  known. 
O  Lord,  my  Qod. 
A  Roman  Emperor. 
Wearers  of  the  demi-cross. 
An  order  in  Architecture. 
Not  D5th.    Third  person  of  do. 
A  coin,  a  weight. 

JohannHeinrich  BemhaidtDneseke 
A  Celtic  priest. 
A  sect  of  religionists  in  Syria. 
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Daad 

Due  Guard  .  .  . 

DupatF 

Dyaus 

Dyena  Sore  .  .   . 

Eastward  .... 

EMk 

EbauBohan    .   . 

Eblls 

Ecbaiana  .... 

Ecossals 

Eeossism  .... 

Edicts 

Eheyeh 

Elal  beni  almanah 
Elchaoan  .... 

EkfaiBff 

Electa 

Eleemosynary.   . 

laeham 

laephanta    .  .   . 
Eleustnlan  .  .  . 

Eleusls 

Ellasapb  .... 
EUhorepb.   .  .  . 

Elohlm 

ElSliaddal  ... 

Eln 

EInl 

Elus 

Elysium    .... 
Emeritus  .  .  .  .  , 

Emetb 

Emir 

Emounab.   ... 
Empyrean    ... 

Emunab 

Encyclical    .  .  .  . 
Enfamllle   ... 

Enocblan 

EnSopb   .... 

Epbod 

Eons , 

Eostre 

Epbesus 

Ephralm 

Epistle 

Epitome 


pBoraB 

MASONIC  PBOKUNCIATION. 


DQ'ad  .  .  . 
Da'  Gard  .  . 
Du'pfirty  .  . 
Dy'aus  .  .  . 
Dy  '6-na  So-r6 


East'ward 

fi'bal 

fi'b&nBa'h&n  .   .    .    . 

fib'lis 

£o-b&t'ft-D& 

£'cdB-s&i8 

£  ods-dsm 

E'dikts 

fi-h6'y61^ 

fi'lfirl  b&i-i  &l-m&'nllb 

fil-ch&n'&n 

fil-e^lW 

E-16k'ta 

EJl-e-moz'l-narri   .   .   . 

£l'6-ham 

£l^phfin'ta 

fileQ-flln'l-an    .... 

E-lQ'sis 

E-n'arflaf 

fill-ho'rtph 

fil-6'hlm 

El  Sh&d'dfirS    .   .   .   . 
fil'u 

firtu 

fil'Os 

£-lixh'l-um 

fi-m6r1-ttis 

fi'mgth 

A'mir 

£-mou'n&h 

Em-pl'r§-an 

fi-mQ'n&h 

fin-cy'cK-cal 

fin  f  a-mflle' 

fi-nO'chi-an 

fin'  S6ph 

fi'phOd 

E'ttns     

E-os'tre 

fif'6-sufl 

£'fra-4m 

E-pis'l 

E-pIt'o-me 


■OTATIONS. 


Number  two  in  Pythagorean  eyetesn. 
Mode  of  recognition. 
Louis  Emanuel  Chaiies  M.  Dui>aty. 
Sanskrit  for  sky.    Bright,  exalted. 
A  Masonic  romance  by  Van  Meyon. 


Not  Eastward.  Direction  of  the  East, 
literally,  bare.    Son  of  Shobal. 
A  witness  stone  set  up  by  Bohan. 
Arabic  for  Prince  of  Apostate  Angels. 
Capital  of  Media. 
A'c5s-sais. 

Decrees  by  an  authority. 

1  am  that  I  am. 

Third  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

£l-4£ftn&'n. 

Son  of  Aaron. 

An  eminent  woman  of  Judea. 

Relating  to  charity. 

See  Elckanan. 

Ancient  temple  in  Gulf  of  Bombay. 

Mysteries  of  ancient  Athenian  relig- 

An  ancient  Grecian  dty.  [ion. 

A  Levite. 

One  of  Solomon's  secretaries. 

The  Creator. 

The  second  name  of  God  in  the  BibK 

QeeElw. 

Twelfth  civil  month  of  Jewish  year. 

Elected. 

A  place  of  happiness. 

One  who  has  served  out  his  time. 

Integrity,  fidelity,  finnness. 

An  Arabic  counselor. 

Fidelity,  truth. 

The  highest  Heaven. 

Fidelity  to  one's  promisee. 

Circular,  sent  to  many  places  and 

En  f firmeSL  [persons. 

fi-ndlcee-an,  relating  to  Enoch. 

Sacred  vestment  of  the  high  priest. 

Divine  epirits  in  intermediate  state. 

Easter. 

An  ancient  city  of  Asia. 

A  tribe  of  Israel. 

A  letter,  a  missive. 

A  summary. 
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Epopt    

IiQues 

Eqnltas 

Eranol 

Erlcm 

Eroseb 

Errand 

Erratum 

EsarHaddon  .  .   . 

Esoteric 

Esp^^nce 

Esquire 

Esrlm 

Essencs 

Esther 

Ethanlm  or  Tlshrl . 
Eumolpas    .... 

Eunuch 

Eureka 

European 

E?ates 

Eyellles,  Secte  dcs  . 
Evttgeten  Bundder 

Eyora 

Exalt 

Examine 

Example 

ExcaUbar 

Excellent 

Executive 

Exempt 

Exist 

Exordium 

Exoteric 

Expert 

Expiration   .... 
Extempore  .... 

Eieklel 

Eiel 

Famlllen  Logen .   . 

Fanor 

Fasces 

Fealty 

February 

Felx-Feax 

Fendeurs 

Ferrency 

FeulUants    .... 
Flat  Lux 


FBOFBB 

MASoNio  pmommciATioM. 

MOTATIONS. 

E'pOpt 

An  eye-witness. 

fi'qufe 

Signifying  knight. 

fik'wi-tfts 

Equity. 

E'r&-n6'l 

Friendly  societies  among  the  Greeks. 

E.ri'c& 

A  sacred  plant  amongtheEgyptians. 

A-rOsh' 

The  Celestial  Raven. 

£r'rand 

A  coTnmiflffion. 

£r-ra'tum 

An  error  in  writing. 

E-sar  H&d'don     .   .   . 

A  king  of  Assyria. 

£s'o-t6r'io 

That  which  is  taugiht  to  a  select  few. 

£s'p6-rftncc 

£s'p&-r&n8e. 

Es-kwir' 

An  armor-bcarcr. 

fiz'iim 

The  Hebrew  number  twenty. 

Qs'sgn-Ss 

Es^sen-Ses.     A  Jewish  sect. 

fis'ter 

Wife  of  King  Ahasuerus. 

fith'arnim 

The  seventh  Hebrew  month. 

Ea-mOl'pOs 

A  king  of  Elcusis. 

EQ'niich 

Prohibited  candidates. 

C-fClca 

I  have  found  it. 

C-r&-pe'aii 

Relating  to  Europe. 

E-v&'tee 

2d  Degree  in  the  Dniidical  sjrstem. 

C-veil-lte,  S«ct-e  dSs   . 

C-vfirSS.    Bright,  enh'ghtened. 

E'ver-gfi'ten  BQnd'd6r 

Secretorder  similar  to  the  lUumituUi. 

E-vO-i* 

Knights  of.    A  military  order. 

Eg&^wlt 

To  elevate. 

Egz-am'Yn 

To  scrutinise. 

Egz-am'pl 

To  be  imitated. 

Ex-cal'i4)ftr 

King  Arthur's  famous  sword. 

Ek&-eel-lent 

Admirable. 

Egz-ek'o-tiv     .... 

An  executor  of  the  laws. 

Egfremt' 

Not  subject. 

Egz-ist' 

The  state  of  being. 

Egz-or'dl-um    .... 

The  introduction. 

fix'o-ter'io 

Public,  not  secret. 

KkR'pprt, 

An  experienced  person. 

Eks-pl-r&'shun  .... 

A  breathing  out. 

Eks-tem^pd-re  .... 

Without  previous  study. 

E-zg'k^el 

A  H^rew  prophet. 

iS'zCl 

Division,  sq)araUon. 

Fft-mil'l-en  LOgen    .   . 

A  family  lodge,  private. 

Fan'or 

Name  given  to  the  Syrian  Mason. 

Ffts'oes 

Speeches  or  records  done  up  in  a  roll. 

Fs'al-ty 

Lojralty. 

Feb'rOO-arri 

Second  month  in  the  Calendar. 

Fe-Ix'-Fe-&x'    .... 

Signifying  School  of  Thougiit. 

Ffin-deOrs 

Fftn-deOr. 

FOr'ven-cy 

Devotion. 

Feu-n-l&nte 

Feu-iftn-ts. 

Fe'atLux 

Let  there  be  light. 
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FtatJastltla   .  . 
Ruat  Ccelom 

FldeUty 

indes 

fldaclal    .... 

FUlet 

Finance 

Forebead  .... 

Forest 

Frankincense  .  . 

Frater 

Frelmaorer  .  .  . 
Freres  FontlTCS  . 
Friendship  .  .  . 

Frieie 

Fylfot 


Gabaon 

Gabor    

Gabrid 

Gaedlcke 

Galahad 

G.A.O.T.U 

Gareb 

Garimout 

Garlnos 

GaTd 

Gebal 

Gedallah 

Gemara 

Genoallsslmo 

Geometry 

Gethsemane 

Gershon 

Ghemool 

Ghemool  Blnah  The- 
bonnah 

Glbeah 

GlbUm 

GUead 

Gnostics 

God 

Godflrey  de  St.  Aide- 
mar    

Goethe 

Goetia 

Golgotha 

Gomel 

Gormogons 

Gomorrah 


PBOPEB 
MASONIC  PBONDNCIATION. 


Fs'at  Jtt»-tT-ehI-a 
rtt'gt  s^ltim 
Fl-deri-U  .   .   .   . 

Fi'des 

Fl-da'd-al.   .    .   . 

Fn'let 

Fl-nftnce'  .... 

F6r'ed 

Fttr'est 

Fr&nk'in-sense .   . 

Fra*ter 

Fr^-maur'6r  .  . 
Frtres  POn-tives  . 
Frend'ship    .   .   . 

Freea 

Fyi'fttt 


Gft'ba-5n  .  . 
Gft'bor  .  .  . 
Ga'bri-el  .  . 
G&ed'icke.  . 
Gft'la-h&d.  . 
G.  A.  O.  T.  U. 


} 


G&'reb 

G&r'i-mOut 

Gft'ri-nus 

Gav'd 

Gs'bftl 

G5-dal'iah 

GS-ma'rft 

Gen-Sr-al-Is'si-mO    .   . 

Je-om'&-tr5 

Geth-sem'a-nS  .    .    .    . 

Gttr'shon 

Ge'mul 

Ghe'moul  Bl'nah  ThS- 
boa'nah 

Gib'e-ah 

Gib'lim 

Gn'e-ad 

GnOs'tics 

God 

God'fiy  de  San  Aide- 
mar    

G6e'th6 

G6-e'ti& 

Gol'go-tha 

G«'m« 

G5r'in5-gon8    .   .   .   . 

Gom-6r'ra 


MOTATXOlfS. 


Let  justice  be  done  thouii;h  the  heav* 

ens  fall. 
Faithfulness. 

A  Roman  goddess.    Faith. 
Confiding  trust. 
Head-band. 

Revenue  of  a  person  or  state. 
The  front  of  the  skull. 
Not  For'ist.    A  large  tract  of  wood. 
An  odorous  resin. 
Latin  for  Brother. 
Fri-mou'rer.    A  builder  of  walls. 
Frires  Pttn-tives. 

Personal  attachment,  [and  oomioe. 
The  entablature,  between  architrave 
An  ancient  symbol. 

A  high  place. 

Strong. 

An  anchangel. 

Johann  Christian  G&dicke. 

A  corruption  of  Gilead. 

Great  Architect  of  the  Univ^se. 

A  Hebrew  engraver.  [mund. 

Corruption  of  Garimond  or  Gari- 

A  standard-bearer.  [prentice. 

A  working  tool  of  an  Entered  Ap- 

A  city  of  Phoenicia.    Bord^,  hUly. 

Son  of  Pashur. 

See  Talmud. 

Second  officer  in  command  of  K.  T. 

A  science  of  magnitudes. 

A  garden  near  Jerusalem. 

A  son  of  Levi. 

A  step  of  the  Kadosh  ladder. 

Prudence  in  the  midst  of  vicissi- 
tude. 

Literally,  height. 

Stonesquarer. 

The  Syrian  mountains.  [edge. 

N6s'tiks.  Superior  or  odesUalknowl- 

Not  Gawd. 

One  of  the  founders  of  ancient 
Knights  Templarism. 

John  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

Go-S'sha. 

Name  given  to  Calvary  by  the  Jews. 

Reward. 

A  society  opposing  Freemasonry. 

Name  of  a  Hebrew  city. 
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irOTATIONB. 

Gonfalon 

Gfin'fal-fin' 

Ecclesiastical  banner. 

Gordlan 

Gor'dl-an 

Not  Gord'yan. 

Gorseons 

Gor'jus 

Magnificent. 

Gothic 

G6th'ic 

A  style  of  Architecture. 

GniTelot 

GravVlot 

One  of  the  hree  ruffians. 

Gugomos 

Ga'g0-m68 

Baron  von  Gugomos. 

Gulbs 

Gibz 

A  ruffian  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 

GuUIemaln 

Guil'lft-main 

G^'ye^mSm. 

Guttural 

Gnt't(ir-fil 

Pertaining  to  the  throat. 

Gjrmnosopblsts  .... 

Gjm-n6s'6-phiBt8    .   . 

Signifying ' '  naked  sages." 

Habakknk 

Hftb'ak-ktlk 

Love's  embrace.    A  Jewish  prophet. 

Habln 

H&b'ln 

Initiate  of  4th  Degree,  Mod.  Fr.  R. 

Habramab 

Hftb'rfirm&h 

Used  only  in  France.                [med. 

Hadeases 

Ha-d6es'68 

Traditions  handed  down  by  Moham- 

Hafedha 

Hftf'ed.h& 

Second  of  four  gods  of  Arab  tribe 

Haggal 

Hftg'ga-i 

A  Hebrew  prophet.                [of  Ad. 

Hab 

Hfih' 

Hail 

Hale' 

Hebrew  definite  article  "the." 

HaU 

Whence  do  you  hail? 

Hale 

To  hide. 

Hallelujah 

Hai-ie-ia'y& 

Praise  ye  Jehovah. 

Hamallel 

Ham-a'U-el 

The  angel  oi  Venus. 

Haphtzlel 

Hapht'zl-el 

Haf-zi-el. 

Hamouester 

H&m-ouest-er  .... 

Ham-wester. 

Harodim 

Har'6-dim 

Princes  in  Masonry. 

Haruspices 

Hft'rQs-pl'c68    .... 

Implying  a  soothsayer  or  aruspice. 

Haupt-Hutte 

Haupt-HOtte   .... 

HoQt-hato. 

Hautes  Grades  .... 

Hautes  Grades    .   .   . 

H6-gra-d. 

Heal 

H6al' 

H6v'n 

To  make  lesal. 

Heaven 

The  abode  of  bh'ss. 

Hecatomb 

nec'arttim 

A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen. 

Heptagon 

nep'ta-g6n 

A  plane  figure  of  seven  equal  sides. 

Hermalmes 

H&r-maimcs     .... 

A  corruption  of  Hermes. 

Hermandad 

ner-man-dad  .... 

•'Spanish  Broth erl  ood." 

Hermes 

H6r'm5z 

The  Greek  God,  Mercury. 

Herodoin 

H6r'6-d6in 

Mvthical  nr:ountain  in  Scotland. 

Hesed 

He'sfid 

Literally,  kindness. 

Hlbbut-Hakkeber  .   .  . 

Hlb'btit  Hak'kS-ber    . 

Beating  of  the  eepulcher. 

Hleronymltes 

ffi'e-r6n'y-inlte8  .    .    . 

Hermit  Order  of  the  14th  century. 

Hierophylax 

ni'&-ro-phy'iax    .   .    . 

Guardian  of  tie  loly  vessels  and 

Hindu  

Hln'du 

A  native  of  Hindustan,    [vestments. 

Hiram  Abba 

m'ram  Ab'ba  .... 

Not  Abi.  Hiram  t\  e  Master,  Father, 

Hfamm-Abif 

Hiram-ab-If' 

A  widow's  son  ol  tie  tribe  of  Naph- 

Ho  La  Tal 

H6  la  tare 

He  has  suffered.                         [tali. 

Homage 

HSm'aj 

Reverential  worship. 

Hor 

H6r 

Hfi'reb 

The  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died 

Horeb 

The  Mount  Sinai  range.         [earth. 

Horizon 

H5-ri'zun 

Not  Hor'i-zfln.   Visible  boimdary  of 

Hoschea 

H6s-ch5-a 

A  corruption  of  the  word  huzza. 

Hospitalers 

H5s'pl-tal-erz  .... 

Abranch  of  theTemplar  Knighthood. 
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Hamble    . 
Huisa   .   . 
Hypotenase 
Hystaspes 
Hyssop  .  . 


Utric 

I-Colm-Km 

IconociMts 

IconoloKy 

lesas  Homlnum    .   . 

Salvator 

lesus  Naserenus    .   . 

Rex  Judttoniin  .   . 

Ih-Ho 

Qar 

mamliuitl 

Tmnnanntf 

Imaom     

Immortalltir   .... 

Imploiis 

Impostor 

Incomparable    .   .   . 

Indian 

InefEable 

Inexplicable  .... 
In  Hoc  SIgno  Ylnccs 

Initiate 

Inquiry 

Institute 

Int^estlng 

Ionic 

Irre? ocable 

Ischngl 

Isb  Cbotieb    .... 

Ishmael 

Isb  Sabal 

Isb  Sodl 

Islac  TaUes    .... 

fiM^"?i«i?* 

Is<tete 

Israf eel 

Isls 

Itbamar 

Itratlcs 

Iiads 


PBOPKB 
MABOHIO  PRONUNCIATION. 


Jaaborou  Hammaln 

Jabesb 

Jabescbeb 


Hum'bl.   . 
Htix-z&'.   . 
Hi-potVnQfl. 
Hia-tAs'pSs   , 
Hto'up  .   .   . 


I-at'ric 

Ic'dlm-KiU'  .... 
I-cdn'5-clfi8t8  .  .  . 
I'con-fil'o-gy  .  .  . 
Y&'sQs  HomVnttm 

Sfil-v&'tor    .... 

Y&'sOs  NfirKSrrft-niis  \ 

R£x  j11-de-6-dlm    / 

h-h(i 

-j&r 

Il-m'mi-n&'tl    .   .   .   . 

m-man'-u-d    .   .   .   , 

m'aum 

nwnor-tal'l-tl     .   .   , 

m'pl*^ 

m-pCs'tor 

n-k5m'parrarbl  .   .   . 

n'dl-an 

n-ef'fft-bl 

n-eks'pll-karbl    .    .    . 

n  H6k  Sig'nO  VXn'sgz 

n-l'shft-fit 

n-kwi'ri 

n'sti-tat 

n'ter-&t-ing    .    .    .    . 

-on'ic 

r-rev'5-carbl   .    .    .    . 

sch'n-gj 

sh-ch5tz6b 

sb-ma'31 

sh^b&l 

sh-fiO'dl 

s'l-ftc  Tft'bles  .    .    .    . 

z'lam-Izm 

z'6-late 

s'rft^sa 

-sis 

th'ft-m&r 

-trft'tics 

z'ads 


MOTATIOlliL 


fir&b'6-r0uHftm-infi1n 

ft^bash 

firb€s'ch6h 


Lowly  of  mind. 

Acclamation.  [triangle. 

The  longest  side  of  a  right  ang}e 
Father  of  the  Persian  King,  Darius. 
A  species  of  caper. 

Searchers  after  universal  medicine. 

Ik'6mr.kil'. 

Image-breakoB. 

Teaching  the  doctrine  of  images. 

Jesus,  savior  of  men. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jewa. 

See  Ho-hi. 

Eighth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year. 
Immaculate. 
God  with  us. 
Jm'5m. 

Unending  existence. 
Profane,  wicked. 
Not  Im-paw'stor.  A  deceiver. 
Transcendent,  peerless. 
Pertaining  to  the  Indies. 
Unutterable. 
Without  explanation. 
By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 
Performing  the  first  rite. 
Search  for  information. 
Erect,  establish. 

Engaging  the  attention  or  curiosity. 
A  style  of  Architecture. 
Incapable  of  being  recalled. 
One  of  the  five  masters  of  Solomon. 
Literally,  hevrers, 
God  is  hearing. 
Men  of  burden. 
A  select  master. 
A  flat  rectangular  bronze  plate. 
The  Moslem  faith. 
Place  by  itself. 

Trumpeting  Angel  of  Resurrection. 
Sister  of  Osiris.  Beneficent  Goddess 
Youngest  son  of  Aaron,     [of  Egypt. 
A  society  of  adepts. 
The  twenty-eight  creations  of  Or- 

[muds 
A  word  of  covered  significance 
Dry  place. 
The  dry  soil. 
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Jabulum 

Jftchln 

Jftchinal 

Jadnth 

Jacqaes  de  Molay    .  . 

Jafuhar 

Jah 

Jambllcbas 

James  de  Holay   .  .  . 

Jalna     

Jared 

Jasber 

Jasper 

Jebasltes 

Jebosbapbat 

Jeksan 

Jeroboam 

Jetzirah  Sepber    .   .   . 
JeTa.  JoTa«  Jua  .  .  . 

Jezeeds 

Joabert 

Joab 

Job<d 

Jocbebed 

Jod  be  Taa  be  ...  . 

Joba 

Jo-ba-ben    ...... 

Joksban 

Joppa    

Jordan 

Josedecb 

Josbua 

Jua 

Jobal 

Jubalcain 

Jubehi-o«m 

JubaU 

Jobalo 

Jabelom 

Kaaba   

KabbaU 

Kabballstle 

Kadosb     

Kadiri 

Kamea 

Karmatlans 

Kastdeans 

Katbarsis 

Kbem 


J&'bQ-ltim     .   .   . 

J&'kin 

J&'chln-fil.  .  .  . 
J&'ainth  .... 
Shftk' d&  Md-lfi/ 
J&'fa-hto  .... 

Jfth 

J&ml>]I-chu8  .  .  , 
James  dS  M5lfiy  .   . 

Jft-l'D& 

J&'red 

J&'sher 

Jfts'per 

Jdi>'Q-Bite8  .  .  .  . 
J&-hd8hVf&t    .    .   . 

JSk'sftn     

J&>o-bo'am  .  .  .  . 
JSt-zl'rah  Se'pher  . 
Ja'vfi.   Jo'vft.   JQ-& 

jes'eeds 

JO-a^bert 

Jo'ah 

JO'bSl 

J5-che'b6d  .  .  .  . 
Y6dh&vauh6     .   . 

Ja'ha 

Y6-h&'ben    .   .   .    . 

JOk'shfin 

J5p'pa 

J5r'daD 

Js'sS-dek 

Josh'-u-a 

Jtk'a 

JqW 

jQ'bal-cfiln  .  .  .  . 
jQ-b€-l&'-6W  .    .   . 

Ja-be-l&' 

jQ-b&-l6' 

jQ-b^lOm     .   .   .   . 

Kar&'b& 

Kab^a-i&'  .  .  .  . 

Kab'bal-is-tio  .   .   . 

Kfi'doah 

K&'dl-ri 

K&'me-& 

Eftr-m&'ti&DS  .  .  . 
K&'sl-de'ans  .  .  . 
Kfirth&r'sis  .  .  .  . 
Eh&n 


MOTATIOlliL 


Corruption  of  Jtl-b&>ltim'.    [temple. 
To  establish.    A  pillar  in  Solomon's 
J&'kin-fthl.  Corruption  of  Sheldnah. 
A  nuneral  gem  of  value. 
Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 
Synonym  for  Thor. 
Triliteral  name  of  God. 
A  Neoplatonic  philosopher. 
Last  Grand  Master  of  ancient  K.  T. 
A  cross  adopted  by  the  Jainas. 
Descendant  of  Seth.      Laved  962 
Upright.  [years. 

Fourth  stone  in  the  breastplate. 
Natives  of  Jebus  (afterward  Jerusa- 
A  valley  east  of  Jerusalem.      [lem). 
Son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
First  king  of  the  ten  tribes. 
A  traditional  document. 
Abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
Jah  is  honor.  [Jehovah. 

The  chief  favorite  of  Solomon. 
Jah  is  brother. 
A  name  of  God. 
j5-ks'b6d.    Jah  is  honor. 
Hebrew  letters  spelling  Jehovah. 
Jah  is  living. 
A  mystical  word. 

Fowler.    Second  son  of  Abraham. 
Seacoast  city,  37  miles  from  Jerusa- 
A  tortuous  river  of  Palestine,    [lem. 
Jah  is  righteous.   Father  of  Jeshua. 
High  priest  who  rebuilt  the  temple. 
Corrupted  form  of  Tetragrammaton. 
Shout,  blow.    Son  of  Adah. 
Founder  of  the  science  of  music 
Assassins. 
First  ruffian. 
Second  ruffian. 
Third  ruiBan. 

Kft-ftr'bar.    Holy  temple  of  Mecca. 

A  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Jews. 

Pertaining  to  the  mysteries. 

Holy.    Same  as  Kedesh. 

An  Arabian  secret  society. 

An  amulet. 

A  Mohammedan  sect. 

Latinized  spelling  of  ChasidiiD, 

Ceremony  of  purification. 

The  Egyptian  deity,  Amon. 
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iOiepra 

Kher^beb 

Khesran 

Khetem  ^  Nabllm 

Khon 

Kbotbah 

Klmnim-Abba  .  . 

Kl 

Kldron 

KIsle? 

Xnewt-neb-s  .  .  . 

Kobatb 

KoJUd 

Konx  Ompax  .  .  . 

Korab 

Koran 

Krisbna 

Kulma 

Kam  Klvl    .... 
Kan 

Laan 

Labanim 

Lab<Hrare  est  orare  . 

Laemne 

Lakak  l>eror  Pessab 

LaUnde 

Lamalsm 

Lamma  Sabactanl   . 

Lanturelns 

Laplelda 

Lanidan»  Abbe  .  .  . 

Latomla 

Latres 

Laus  Deo 

Laurel 

Lebanon 

Lechangeor 

Lefhuie 

Legate 

Legend 

Lebrllng 

Lemaneeau 

Leontlca 

Lepage  

Lencbt 

LeTel 

Le?ltlkon 

LIbanus 
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Khe'prft 

KhCr'hfib 

Khfia'v&n 

Khs'tem  el  Nfib-Iim    . 

Kh6n 

Kh6t'b&h 

Kha-ram-Abl>&  .   .   . 

KI 

Kld'ron 

KIs'lev 

Knewt'ii6l>-B    .   .   .   . 

K6'h&th 

Kd'ji'ki 

KOnxOmV&x  .   .   .    . 

Ko'rfth 

Ko'rftn 

Krish'nil 

KQl'mft 

KamKI-vI 

KOn 

LaVn&h 

L&'b&-rum 

Lft'-b5-rft'r5  est  6-rft're 

La-oorne' 

Lft'kflk  D&'or  PPs'sfth 

Lft'l&nde' 

La'ro&-lsm 

IiUn'm&  Sil'b&o-ta'nl  . 
L&n'tQ-if'lQs    .   .   .   . 

La'pl-d'dft 

Lft'rO-dan,  Ab'bfi    .   . 

L&'t6-md'a 

La-trfis' 

Lftw-tLs  Du'6    .... 

L6rVl 

Ij^b'a-non 

Le-chftn'geiir    .   .    .   . 

Le-fr&nc' 

L€g'ate 

Lfij'end 

L(^hr'ling 

Ij6-man-cefiu'  .... 

LgK)n'u-cft 

L3-pagc' 

LeQcht  

Lfiv'pl 

L6-vit'T-k6n 

Ii-b&'nu8 


llOTATlOlfS. 


An  Egyptian  doity. 

Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Second  month  of  Jewish  dvO  year. 

Kg'tem  el  Nahb-Iim. 

The  dead.    Subject  to  eicaminaiion. 

Mohammedan  Confession  of  Faith. 

Hiram  Abba. 

In  old  Ritual  of  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Turbid  water.   A  brook  near  Mount 

of  Olives. 
The  third  Hebrew  month. 
NQte'nCbs. 

Assembly.    Ancestor  of  Moses. 
The  ancient  religion  of  Japan. 
Definition  uncertain. 
Baldness.    A  son  of  Esau. 
The  reading.    The  Moslem  Bible. 
ATrimurtiinHindu religious  system. 
Hindustani  Confession  of  Faith. 
Arise!  and  kneell 
The  creative  fiat  of  God. 

Wormwood. 

Monogram  of  Christ. 

To  labor  is  to  pray. 

Lft'kor'na'. 

Liberty  of  passage  and  thought. 

Sec  Dclalande. 

Religion  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 

Used  in  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Instituted  in  1771. 

A  stone-cutter. 

Autl:or  of  a  libellous  work. 

A  stone  quarr>-. 

A  brick. 

God  be  praised. 

An  evergreen  shrub. 

The  forest  mountains  in  Syria. 

A  bitter  enemy  of  Freemasonry. 

An  embassador. 

A  fable. 

German  for  Entered  Apprentice. 

La-man-so'. 

Ancient  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

Lfi-pa'j. 

A  Masonic  charlatan.  [line. 

An  instrument  to  find  a  horizontal 

The  spurious  Gospel  of  St.  Johiu 

The  Latin  for  Lebanon. 
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Lfbfttioii 

Ubcr 

LlbertM 

Ubertliie 

Ueht     

Llelitsdier 

linew  Triad 

Listen 

Ii?re  d'Archltectiire    . 

Ilfre  d*Or. 

Lodge    

Loffot 

Lold 

Lotos 

Loii?eteMi 

Loyal 

Labee 

Lnmleie  la  Grande .  . 
Lax  e  teneMs  .... 
Lax  Hat  et  Lax  Fit  . 
Los 

Haachm 

M  acbenae 

Haecabees 

If  aeeonniere  Boofe    . 

Macconnleke 

Soeletelten 

If  acerto 

Mado 

liaconetns 

M  afonne 

Macrocosm 

liacso 

MmgH 

Magna  est  ?eritas  et 

prsDTalebit   .... 

Magas 

Mah 

Mahabharata 

Mahadefa 

Mahakasyapa 

Maker  -  Shalal  -  Hash- 

Bas 

Mahomet 

MabShlm 

MaitreMacim  .  .  .  . 
Maltresse  iglssante .  . 

Maltrlse 

Malach 

08 


li-bft'sbun 

l/bfir 

lib-er-tas' 

lib'er-tln 

Udit 

licht'sG-h&r 

Dn'WfarTri'ad    .   .   . 

lis'n 

U'yre  d' Ar'chi-teo-tur 

Ufyred'Ot 

L6dg 

LSg'te 

L5'ld 

Lo'tufl 

Lot^ve-te&u'    .... 

Loi-al 

LQ'bac 

La  Were  1&  Orftiule  . 
Ltbc  ( ten'S-bris  .  .  . 
L&x  Fr'at  6t  Lfkx  Fit  . 
LQs 

MfirA-cb& 

Mfto-be-nftc 

Mftc'c&-b«s  .... 
Mfir^n'n&^ie  Rouge  . 
MfirQon'niS-ke  \ 

SA-ci'^^ten .  .  J 

M&'ce^'6 

M&'d^ 

M&'oOn^'ttts    .... 

M&'^n-ne 

M&c  ro-ctem   .... 

M&c'sO 

Ma'gl 

MS^jOl  tet  v&^G-tas  1 

M  pr6  ytMMt    .  J 

M&'gQs 

Miih 

M&'h&-bh&'r&-t& .  .  . 
M&'hfirde'v&    .... 

M&'h&-k&V-&-P&'  •  • 
M&'hfir  Shl4Al  Hftsb- 

Bas 

Mftph6m'et 

M&'shem 

MSl'trft  M&-oOn' .  . 

MSl'trtae    ....'. 

MSl'trise 

M&4Ach' 


VOTATlOSm. 


A  pouriog  out  of  liquor. 

The  Book. 

Liberty. 

A  disBohite,  licentious  person. 

Light. 

A  msrstical  sect  of  the  16th  century. 

A  figure  in  some  old  floor  doths. 

To  attend  and  hear. 

Li'vr  d'Ar'she-tek-ta-r. 

Le'vr-d'or.    The  Book  of  Qold. 

A  place  of  shelter. 

The  word. 

An  Eg3rptian  aquatio  plant. 

Loti-V'^'. 

Devoted,  f aithf uL 

A  town  in  Gernumy. 

The  Grand  Light. 

Light  out  of  darkness. 

Let  there  be  li|^t»  and  there  was 

literally,  bending,  eunre.        [U^t. 

SeeAfoe. 

A  heroic  Jewish  family. 

M&-s&n4i6-re  ROge. 

Dutch  Masonic  dubs. 

This  word  is  now  obsolete. 

M&'she-o. 

M&'-son-e-tus. 

Ma-son-e. 

Ma'cro-eOsm.  Greatingthe  universe. 

A  mason,  a  constructor  of  walls. 

M&'JL    Wise  Men  of 


Truth  is  mi^ty  and  will  prevail. 

MfirgtLB. 

Hebrew  pronoun  what. 

A  Sanskrit  poem. 

"The  Great  God." 

Diadple  of  Buddha  Sakyamunl. 

Make  haste  to  the  i»ey,  fall  upon  the 

spoil. 
The  Modem  prophet. 
A  standard-bearer. 
Me'tr  MSreOn^ 
Acting  mistress. 
Without  an  Englidi 
Anangd. 
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MalMhl 

Malakoth 

Malek  Adh^  Sayf eddia 

Malta 

Maiiasseh 

Manes 

ManlclueaDS 

Mann 

Marehes?an 

Mardnk 

Masora 

Masoretle  Points  .  .  . 

Massonus 

Master 

Mathoe 

Mausoleum 

Maut     

Megaeosm 

Mehen 

Mehour 

Meister 

Mtfehlsedek 

jKeieen  >.•»•... 
Melesino,  Mte  of  .  .  . 

MeUta 

Memento  Mori  .  .  .  . 

Memory 

Menatiehlm 

Menu 

Merari 

Mer-Sker 

Meshla  Meshlane  .  .  . 

Mesopolyte 

Mesouraneo 

Metusa^ 

Mesnaa 

Mlcroeosm 

Minos 

Mistletoe 

Mithras 

Miter 

Mlieph 

Mlsralm 

Moabon 

Moioeh 

Montfau^n,  Prior  of  . 

Monument 

Mopses 

Morlah 

Mortal 


M81-&W 

MftlVkttth 

M&1ek'fid-a82if-«d-€Da 

Mftl'tft 

Ma-nfts'sft 

M&'n68 

Mftn'i-chfi'aiis  .... 

Mto'll 

M&r-kesh'van  .... 

Mftr'duk 

Mft8-0'r& 

M&'85-r6i'ic  points .   . 

Mfts-sS'ntts 

Mfis-ter 

M&'thOc 

Mau-e5-l9'ttm  .... 

M&ut 

MSg'apoflem 

M«1i&i 

MC'hoOr 

Melst'er 

M«I-chIi'&Klfik     .   .   . 

MC'lCck 

Mti'e0-l'-D5 

Mfil-fta 

Me-m&i't6  Mo-re   .   . 

MeiQ  6-re 

M&>n&t'chim    .... 

Me'nQ 

M&HTft're 

Mer'Skfir 

M&sh'l-a  MS8h'l-&ne  . 
M&'o-pO-l/te  .  .  . 
Me'85u-4iUn6'5    .    .   . 

M«-tu's&^ 

M^'Q-z& 

Ml-Gr5-oosin     .... 

Ml^nos 

MIi'l-t6 

Mlth'rfts 

Ml'ter 

MIi'p6 

MU'raim 

M6-&'b6n 

M6l'ok 

Mont'f  &u-9on^  Prior  of 
Mon'o-ment     .... 

M6p's68 

M6-rt-& 

Mor'tal 


VQTATKUHl 


Messenger  of  Job. 

The  angelic  messenger.      [of  Faith. 

The  just  king  who  holds  the  Swcnd 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

A  tribe  of  Israel. 

Souls  of  the  dead. 

Also  termed  Gnostics. 

Corresponding  to  the  word  West. 

The  second  Jewish  month. 

A  victorious  warrior-god. 

A  Hdt>rew  work  on  the  Bible. 

Vowel  signs. 

Mason. 

Lord,  Chief,  Prince. 

Amiability. 

A  stately  sepulcher. 

MOTt. 

An  intermediate  world. 

Or,  May-h&i. 

Or,  May-httre. 

German  for  master. 

King  of  Salem. 

M&'lak. 

Scarcely  known  out  of  Russia. 

Ancient  name  of  island  of  Malta. 

Remember  death,     [duce  thoughts. 

NotMem'ry.  Mental  powertore|m>- 

Expert  Master  Masons. 

Son  of  Brahma. 

Hdt>.,  Bitter.  Youngest  son  of  Levi. 

Space  in  which  the  sun  moves. 

Corresponding  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

4th  DegreeofGermanUnionof  XXII. 

I  am  the  center  of  heaven. 

Hdl>.  quarryman,oneof  the  assassins. 

Third  principle  of  Judaism. 

Seeilfan. 

The  lawgiver  of  Crete. 

An  evergreen  plant. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Persians. 

The  covering  of  a  bishop's  head. 

A  city  in  GDead. 

Rite  of,  originated  at  Milan  in  1805. 

M6-ahl>dn. 

The  deity  of  the  Anmionites. 

One  of  the  two  traitors. 

A  memorial. 

A  pretended  name  for  Masonry. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Temple  was 

Subject  to  death.  [built. 
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M  osate 

Moslem 

Mot  de  Semestre  .   .   . 

Murderer 

MystJigogae 

Mystes 

Mjthiolotff 

Naamah   .  .   .  .  . 

Nabalm 

Nadab 

Naked 

NaphthaU 

Narbonne 

Naymus  Greeus.  .  .  . 

Nanr^ie     

Nebaehadneuar   .  .  . 

Nebiuaradan 

Necum 

Nee  prodltur,  nee  pro-* 
dltur,  Innoeens  feral 

Neder 

Nelth 

Nekam 

Nekamah 

Neoeorus 

Ne  plus  ultra 

Ne  varietur 

Nlcotlates 

Nlhongl 

Nn  nisi  davls 

Nlsan 

Noaehldae 

Noffodell 

Nona8:e 

Nonesynches 

Nonls 

Non  noblSy  Domlne» 
non  nobis,  sed  noml- 
nltuodaglorlam  .   . 

Nom» 

Notuma 

Novlee  Maeonne    .   .  . 

Novitiate  ' 

Nuk-pe-*nuk 

Nyaya 

Nyetaiontes 


M6-6firIC    .... 

M5zlem   .... 
M5t'  d6  Se-mes'tre 
Mur'der^r   .   .   . 
M  j^'t&-gOgue' .   . 

Mys'tSs    .... 
MI-thol'6-ii  .   .   . 


VOTATIOVS. 


N&-&'m&h     .... 

N&'bfirim 

Ni'dfib 

Na'kfid 

Naf'ta-B 

Nfti^bonne  .... 
N&/mtte  Gre'cite    . 

N&2'&-Tene  .... 
N6b-uk-ad-n6z'sar  . 
N6b-Q-zfir'ft-dftn  .   . 

Ne'kWm 

NfikprO'dl-tor,  nSkprO'- 
dl-torlQ-nO-Benz  f&-r&t 

Ni'd&p 

Nath 

Ne'kam 

N6'k&-m&h 

N6'6-K55'rOB 

N&  plus  tkl'trft  .... 

Na  va-ri-e'tttr  .... 

Ne-cd'tl-a'tes  .... 

Nl-hon'gJ 

Nn  nisi  d&vis  .... 

Nl'san 

N5-ach'l-dffl 

N6t'f5-d6l' 

N6n'aj 

N5n&-ejh>-chS8     .   .   . 

Nd'nis 

N6n  nG-bis,  Ddm-I- 
nS,  nOn  ndbis,  sSd 
nOm-in-e  tQ-5  d& 
gl6-il-fiin  .... 

N6r'nae 

N6-tttm 

N6vice  Ma-^n'ne  . 

N^-vish^e-ate  .   .   . 

Ntkk'pe-ntkk .   .   .   . 

Nj^-a'ya 

NKt&->te'te8     .   . 


Variegated,  tesedlated. 
Mohammedan. 
M6'  de  se-mest-r. 
Not  Murd'ier.    Assaonn. 
One  who  makes  or  conducts  an  in- 
itiate. 
To  shut  the  eyes. 
The  science  of  myths. 

The  daughter  of  Lamech. 
See  SchooU  of  the  ProphetM. 
High  priest  of  the  Persians. 
Unclothed,  defenseless. 
One  of  Jacob's  sons. 

Possible  corruption  of  Magna  GrsB- 

cia. 
An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
A  King  of  Babylon. 
An  officer  imder  Nebuchadnezsar. 
Vengeance. 
Not  the  traitor,  not  the  traitor,  let 

the  innocent  bear  it. 
Promise. 

Egyptian  synonym  for  Greek  Athene. 
Sipiifying  vengeance. 
Same  as  Nekam. 
The  Guardian  of  the  Temple. 
Nothing  beyond. 
Unless  changed. 
Nft-cO'tl-ah'tes. 
Chronicles  of  Nihon. 
Nothing  but  the  key  is  wanting. 
First  month  of  Jewish  year. 
Descendants  of  Noah. 
An  apostate  Templar. 
Under  lawful  age. 

A  corruption  of  Noonshun  Qunch- 
A  mystic  word.  (eon). 

Not  to  us,  O  LordI  not  to  us,  but 
to  Thy  name  give  the  glory. 

Signifying  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Anagram  of  Aumont. 

Novice  Mare5n-n^. 

A  person  under  probation. 

"I  am  that  I  am." 

A  system  of   ancient  Hindu  phi- 

An  ancient  sect.  posophy. 
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wytATunn, 

OftllllM      

O-to'nes 

Oath 

0th 

ObUgmtorj 

Binding  in  law  or  oonsdeDce. 

ObMqulef 

Ob'sft-kwii 

Fiinend  rites  or  solemnitifls. 

Occult 

Ok-kult' 

Secret,  unknown. 

Odloiis 

O'dl-ua 

Deserving  hatred. 

Off 

Oflf 

Not  Awf .    Away  from. 

Offer 

Of te 

Not  Aw'f er.  Present  for  acceptsnee. 

Office 

Of'fifl 

NotAw'fis.  Assumed  duties  or  busi- 

Officiate 

Of-fiflh'Wt 

To  act  as  an  officer.                 (ness. 

Often 

Of'n 

Not  often.    Frequent. 

OhebEloah 

&-h^E-l6'&    .   .   .   . 

Love  of  God. 

Oheb  Karobo 

&-heb  kfiprO'bO    .   .   . 

Love  of  neighbor. 

Ollbannm 

OM-b&'num 

An  aromatio  sap,  frankincense. 

Omega 

0-mC'gi 

Last  lettor  of  Greek  alphabet. 

Omer 

O'm&p 

A  Hebrew  measure. 

Omnia  Temfms  Allt    . 

Om'ia-&t«inVti8A'lIt  • 

Time  heals  aU  things*              (tians. 

On 

On     ....... 

O'nCch 

A  name  for  Jehovah  among  Egyp- 

Onech 

AfterElnochorPhenoch  (thePhenix). 

Onyx 

O'nix 

A  stone  of  the  breastplate. 

Opbltet 

O'phltee 

Brotherhood  ot  the  Serpent. 

Oral 

O'Hd 

Verbal,  by  word  of  mouth. 

OrdoabChao 

Or'dOfibch&'o     .   .   . 

Order  out  of  chaos.               [Vesin. 

Orlllamme 

O'ri-flamme 

Ancient  banner  of  the  Counts  of 

Orion 

O-ri'un 

One  of  the  constellation  of  stars. 

Ormndi  and  Ahrtmi^n 

Onntids  and  Ah-rl-m&n 

Good  and  eviL  Darkness  and  li^t. 

Oman 

Or'nan 

Strong.  Whose  threshing  floor  be- 
came David's  altar.               (ogy. 

Osiris 

O^'ris 

Chief  god  of  old  Egyptian  mythol- 

Oterftit 

O'teMttt 

The  assasHin  at  the  west  gate. 

Otreb 

0'tr«) 

Pseudonym  of  Rosicrudan  Michd 

Onrid 

Ou'ri-a 

[Mayer. 

Orerseer 

0-ver<5r 

Nutsach.    One  who  mapeots. 

Oiee 

O'sM 

O'xi-fth 

Acclamation. 

OsUh 

A  Prince  of  Judah. 

Pachacamac 

PAoh'&-cft'm&o     .   .   . 

Peruvian  for  Creator  of  theUniverae. 

Pacanls,  Hugo  de  .  .  . 

Pfirgft'nis,  HOgO  de     . 

Latinised  name  oi  Hugh  de  Payena. 

Palestine 

Pal-ee'tlne 

Commonly  called  The  Holy  Land. 

PaOadlnm 

Pal-l&'di-um     .... 

That  which  is  an  efiFectual  defense. 

Paracdsns 

Pftrr&-cel'sOs    .... 

Degree  in  MSS.  collections  of  Peu- 

Parent 

Pftr'ent 

One  who  begets  offspring.        (vret. 

Parian 

Pft'ri-an 

A  fine  quality  of  marble. 

Parlkchal  Agroncbada 

f  Pa'rikMsh&l  A'groa- 
\     ch&'d& 

An  occult  sdentifio  work  of  Brab- 
mans. 

Parllror 

Pftrllr-er 

Spokesmen. 

Parsees 

Pftr'sei 

FoUowers  of  Zoroaster. 

Pasperdus 

PAs' pfir-dtka'    .... 

French  name  for  room  for  visitocB. 

Pastoptaorl 

Pft8't6.ph5'ri    .... 

Couch  or  shrine  bearers. 

Pastos 

Pte'tofl 

Greek  for  couch. 
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Pfttent 

FazTobiMom    .  .  .  . 

PMtoral 

Fedal 

Fedam 

FeetMh 

Felfs  or  Fliilec  .  .  .  . 

Fenanee   

Fentade 

Fentateoeh 

FerambiiUite 

Ferldyte 

Ferignan 

Fenian 

Festle 

FhaalClMrt 

FhalnoMetlan  Sodety 

Fharazal 

Fharaoh 

PharaogchiA 

FhUalethM 

Fbfltottne 

FtiUocoreliety  Order  of 

Fbflaet'vlet 

Flcart'i  Cctenmniee 

FOastcr 

Fniflf 

Flneeaa 

FlrM 

Fltalca 

Fltrlf 

Flanelie  naeee  .  .  .  . 

Fleiades 

Folkal 

Folycronleon 

Fomegranate 

Pomme  Verte    .... 

Poniard 

Pontif es  Wtkm  .... 

Ponttir 

Poreii 

Pod  tiMI 

Fottniant 

Fotens 

Potentate 

Ponreolfant 

Franeans 

Prelate 

Preeept  


Pat'ent 

Pax  v5-be8'eQm  . 
P6l-'w^al     .   .   . 

Pe'dal 

Pe'dttm 

Peet'fiah  .  .  .  . 
PelegorF&leg  . 
Pen'ance  .  .  .  . 
Pto'tarkl  .  .  .  . 
P&i't&-tQk  .  .  . 
Per-ftm'bu-l&te  . 
P&'l-clyte  .  .  . 
Pfir'ig-nftn  .  .  . 
Per'shan   .   .   .   . 

Pee'tl 

Fa'ftlKm.  .  .  . 
Phfti'nO-te-le'tian 
Ph&'r&x-fil     .   .   . 

Fa'rar6 

FA-rfirte'kAl  .  .  . 
Phl'l&-I6'th60  .  . 
Fl-lis'tin  .  .  .  . 
Phllo-oO-re'l-tes  . 
Phj^-lao'ter-ies     . 

Pl'cart 

Pl-Wtfir  .... 

Pn'ifir 

Pln'oeftu  .... 
Pfrlot 

RtVka    .   .   .   . 

Rt'ris 

Plan'che  Tr&-o6e 
Pley'ardfii    .   .   . 

P6l'k«l 

PttljH5'r6n'i-o5n    . 
Ptaie'gran-ate 
POmmeV&tfi  .   . 
nn'yaxd  .... 
P6n'ti^60  Fi^rei 
Pttn'tiff     .... 

Porch 

Po-siah'un  .  .  . 
POe'ttt-l&Dt  .  .  . 
Po'ttoi  .... 
P5'ten-tftt  .  .  . 
PoiUHSu'l-vftnt 
PriLx'^-eana  .  .  . 
Prfl'ate  .... 
Pre'aept    .... 


soTATiona 


A  letter  securing  oertain  ri|^ti. 

Peace  be  with  you. 

Pertaining  to  the  breast. 

P8des,  the  feet. 

Dterally,  a  shepherd's  crook. 

The  Demon  of  CeJunmy. 

Division.    A  son  of  Eber. 

SufiPering  as  evidence  of  repentanoe. 

Two  intersecting  triangles. 

The  five  books  of  Moses. 

To  walk  over. 

See  iBlect  cf  Perignan. 
A  country  in  Western  Asia. 
An  instrument  for  pounding. 
Separated,  driven  apart. 
Foimded  at  Paris  in  1840. 
Division  and  subsequent  reunkuL 
A  king,  a  sovereign. 
Congregated,  reassembled. 
Literally,  Friends  of  Truth. 
An  inhabitant  of  Philistia. 
Established  in  French  army  in  Spain 
Ornaments.  [in  1808. 

By  Bernard  Picart. 
A  partly  projecting  cohimn. 
A  pillar  or  support  of  an  edifice. 
Pin-so.    To  act  as  secretary. 
Organiser  of  Goimdl  of  Knights  d 

the  East. 
The  Bible  of  Buddhism. 
Spirits. 

Designation  for  minutes  in  French 
A  group  of  seven  stars.        (Lodges. 
Altogether  separated. 
Latin  Chronicle  by  Ranulf  Higden. 
Adopted  as  the  qrmbol  of  plenty. 
P5-m  V&vt. 
A  small  dagger. 
Pon'te-f6es  Frftres. 
A  high  priest. 

Not  PawToh.    A  gate  or  eotrmnee. 
Situation,  station. 
From  Latin  postulans— asking  for. 
Powerful. 

One  of  higji  authority. 
PoornrnVvan. 
Followers  of  Praxeas. 
A  dignitary  of  the  churoh. 
An  injunction,  mandate. 
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Fresentation  .... 

Prlnceps 

Progress 

Proponenda    .... 

Propylseum 

Pro  tempore  .... 

Protean 

Protocol 

ProTOst     

Pmdenee 

Psalms 

Psaterlans 

Pseadonym 

Puissant 

Pulsantl  Operietnr  .  , 

Pnidanb 

Puranas 

Parsulvant 

Pjrthaforas 

Qnadrifium  and 

IVMnm 

Qnatemlon 

Qnetdalcoatl 

Eabtanalm     

Eabbi 

EabMnlsm 

Rabbonl   

Kacon 

Rahab 

Ramayana      

Raphodom 

Ratlsbon 

Baiahb^sljali    .   .   .  . 

Recognise 

Recof ery 

Rectitude 

Recusant 

Rehoboam 

Rehum 

Rendeifons 

Requiem 

Research 

Resplendens 

Restwavlt  pacem  patrl 

Referent 

RerestlarF 


PBOpni 

MABOmC  FBOirUJIOIATlON. 


Pres-en-ta'shun  .   .   . 

Prin'oCps 

Prog'res 

PrO'pC-nen'dft  .  .  .  . 
PrOp'y-lae'um  .  .  .  . 
Pr6  tl^m'pO-r6  .    .    .   . 

Pto't5-an 

Pr6't6-k5l 

PrtvW 

PrU'dence 

Sftmz 

Ps&t-e'rians 

PseQ-d6-Dym    .    .   .    . 

PtMs'sant 

Pul-san'ti  Op&-i1-€-tur 

Pun-jaub' 

PQ-r&'nas 

Pttr'sui-vant 

Py-thag'o-ras  .    .    .   . 


Quftd-ilv'i-uin . 
Qu&-ter'iil-5n  . 
Quet'xi-ftl'coatl 

RfibWnft'lm  . 
lUSb'h^  .... 
Rtt>l>Iii-ism  . 
Rftb-bQ^Dl  .  . 
R&'g5n  .... 
Rft'ab  .... 
R&'mary&'na  . 
Rfif'5-dOm  .  . 
R&t'ift4x>n    .   . 

Rfirsftb«l-63rV&  . 

lUk'Og-nlz    .  . 

R&.kuv'eivl  .  . 

Rek'O-tQd    .  . 

RG-cd'sant    .  . 

R&-h5-b6'am  . 

R6-httm    .   .  . 

Ren'de-vGG  .  . 

Rekwl-ein    .  . 


KOTATIOIfB. 


B/B-flplen  dans  .   .   . 
f  Re<t6-rttv'it  p^\ 
\     flSm  p&trl.  .   .  J 

RereiveQt 

ReoySst'tt-arTy  .   .   . 


Setting  forth,  a  gift. 

Chief. 

Advanoement. 

Subjects  to  be  proposed. 

Court  or  vestibule  in  front  of  an 

For  the  present  time.  [edifioe. 

Assuming  difiFerent  8h]^)es. 

The  original  writing. 

A  presiding  officer. 

Wisdom  applied  to  practice. 

A  sacred  song. 

A  sect  of  Arians. 

Sd'do-nim.  False  or  fictitious  name. 

Powerful. 

To  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be 

opened. 
Pun-jawb. 

Tezt4books  of  worshipers  of  \^8hnu. 
PerWs-vant,  messenger. 
School  of  y  supposed  model  of  M&- 

[sonry. 

TriVtum. 

The  number  four. 

K^tWal'cotL 

Chief  of  the  architects. 

An  eminent  teacher^ 

A  Jewish  system  of  philosophy. 

My  Rabbi.  A  most  excellent  Master. 

A  noted  Masonic  writer  of  France. 

A  name  of  Egypt. 

The  great  epic  of  ancient  India. 

A  mystic  word. 

A  dty  of  Bavaria. 

A  mystic  word. 

To  Imow  again. 

Restoration. 

Straightness,  justice. 

Insubordinate. 

Son  and  successor  of  Solomon. 

A  Persian  officer. 

An  appointed  place. 

A  hynm  for  the  dead. 

Investigatbn,  examination. 

Rei^lendent. 

He  restored  peace  to  his  country. 

Esqiressing  veneration.  (meats. 

Wardrobe,  place  for  sacred  vest- 
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Tegam    domlnas 
domlnamm    .... 

Eob^ot 

Rose  Croix 

Kosenkreux,  Christlaii 

Eosicradans 

Route 

Rnchlel 

Saadh 

Sabalsm 

Sabaoth    

Sablial 

Sablanism 

SaceUum 

Sacerdotal 

Sacrifice 

Sadoc 

Sadonlas 

Sagitta 

Saint  AdhabeU  .... 
Saint  Amphlbalus    .   . 

Saint  Nlcaise 

Saldnat 

Salcti 

Salah-eddln 

Sallx 

Salle  des  Fas  Fcrdus    . 

Salsette 

Salute 

Salutem 

Samaritan 

Samothradan    .... 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  . 

San  Graal 

Sanhedrim 

Saplcole 

Saracens 

Sardlus 

Sarsena 

Sat  B'hal 

Satrap 

Scarabnus 

Schism 

Schismatic 

Schor-Laban 

Secretary 

Sefldd  Schamagan   .  . 

SeJJin 

Sdah 


ntOPEB 
MASONIC  FBOKUNCIATZOlf. 


Rex  regum  d6m-¥-     \ 
ntis  dominOrum     / 

R5'bS-l5t 

Rose  Groix 

Rd'sen-kreux  .... 
ROs'i-era'cians     .   .   . 

Root 

RQch'l-el 

Sa'ftdh 

SiibVism 

S&-ba'6th 

Sftb-bal' 

Sftb'l-an-ism     .... 

S&-c^'lum 

Sas-er-dd'tal     .... 

Sfik'ri-flz 

Sft'dok 

Sardo'ne-as 

Sfirgit'ta 

Saint  Ad'hfirbell  .  .  . 
Saint  Am'phl-bal'us  . 
Saint  Nl-caise  .... 

S&'ld-n&t 

Sak'tt 

S&-I&h-ed-deen'    .   .   . 

Sal'Lx 

8&Ud  des  P&s'  PeiMlQs' 

Sfil-sfitte' 

Sa-lQt' 

Sal-Q't6m 

Sa-mftr'l-tan.  .  .  . 
Sfi-m5-thr&'d-an .  .  . 
S&nk'tttm  Sftnk-t6-rQm 

S&nGrafil 

S&n-he-drlm     .... 

S& V-c6le 

S&r'a-cens 

Sfir'de-us 

Sar-se'nft 

sat  B'hfti' 

S&t'n^  or  Sa'trap  .  . 
Sk&r'firb&'US     .... 

Sizm 

Schls-m&t'lc 

Sohor-Lftban'  .... 

Sek're-tarri 

S^fldd  Soh&'mfirgan  . 

Sej'jin 

Selfth 


NOTATIOlfS. 


King  of  Bang  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

A  distinguished  French  Mason. 

Ros-crwa.    Literally,  Rose  Gross. 

See  R<>8icrucianwn, 

A  Brotherhood  of  the  14th  century. 

The  course  or  way. 

RMsh'e-eL 

Literally,  hosts. 

Worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

Mystic  word,  Scottish  Rite. 

Same  aaSabaiam. 

A  waUed  enclosure  without  roof. 

Pertaining  to  the  order  of  priests. 

An  offering.  [oestor  of  Jesus. 

Hdt>.,  just.     Father  of  Achim,  an- 

Significant  word  in  the  higher  de- 

The  keystone  of  an  arch.        [grees. 

Evidently  meaning  St.  Amphibalus. 

Title  of  a  sensational  Masonic  work. 

The  Divine  presence. 

The  female  energy  of  Siva. 

King  of  Kings. 

Initials  forming  part  of  a  sentence. 

The  Hall  of  the  Last  Steps. 

An  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bombay. 

To  greet,  to  hail. 

Health,  a  Roman  greeting. 

Of  the  principal  city  of  the  Ten 

See  Mysteries  of  Cabiri.       [Tribes. 

Holy  of  Holies. 

An  emerald  dish. 

Highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Jews. 

Gited  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Arabic  followers  of  Mohammed. 

A  precious  stone  of  the  breastplate. 

Pretended   exposition   of   Freem»- 

Sot-b-hoi'.  (sonry. 

A  local  Eastern  ruler. 

An  insect  with  wings  cased. 

Divisbn,  separation. 

Insubordinate  Masons. 

White  Ox,  or  Innocence. 

A  superintending  oflSoer  of  records. 

A  eecret  Moslem  society. 

Arabic  register  of  all  the  wicked. 

A  pause  or  musical  note. 
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Mamn  AJHlram  .  .  . 

Semester 

Seneschal 

Senloffltjr 

Sephlrotli 

Seraphim 

Scral 

Serapls 

Sesh  Baisar 

Sethos 

fB|pfi44f^t 

Shalal  Shalom  Aba  .  . 
Shalash  eerlm    .  .  .  . 

Shamir 

Shastras 

Slia?eh 

Shealtlel 

Shebat 

CHiekei 

Shektaiah 

Mi^molh 

Sheiom  ledn    .  .  .  . 
Shem  Eam  Fhorash  . 

Shemltle 

Shedia 

Shetharbomal  .... 

Shibboleth 

Shlmshal 

Shlnar 

Shoulkaln 

Shrine 

«imb 

Shoshan 

Sle  transit  gloria  mnndl 

SUelAl 

Simeon 

Mmon^ 

Slnal 

SIrat 

Stroe 

Sifan 

Smaragdlne 

Sodas 

Solism 

Sojoom 

Solemn 

Solomon 


85-iiiBs  ter    .   .   .   .  . 
8&i'Mhal     .   .   .   .   , 
Seen-yOr'l-ty    ... 
8eph'i-f5th  .   .   .   . 

SerVfim , 

Se-rft'e 

Se-r&'pis 

Steh  bai-sftr'  .   .   .  . 

Ss'thfis 

Sbfid-d&4 

ShSl'AlShSl'OmAb'ba 
Shftl'fish  Cs-nm  .   .   . 

Shftm'lr 

Shfls'trfts 

Sha'vft 

ShMl'tMl  .   .  .   .  . 

She-bftt 

ShCk'l 

Sh6-kl-iifth    .  .   .   .   , 

She'l0-m5t]i .   .   .   .   , 

Sh^Ukm  leck'ft     .   .   . 

Shem  hftm  f 5'riBh  .  . 

Sh&n-it'io 

She'shi 

She-Uiar4>0s'iiiFl    .   . 

Shlb4}6'leth     .   .   .  . 

Bhims-ehal 

Shl'nflr 

ShOul'kain 

ffluin 

Shrub 

Sho'shan 

f  SOl  trftos'ltg^ia  \ 
\       miiDdl.   .   .  .  / 

{Qg'elAl 

8lm'e-on 

Sim  org)i 

Si'nM 

81  r&t.   ^ 

SfrOo 

Siv'to 

Smfr-rftg'dlne   .   .  .  . 

85'cl-tts 

SA'fism 

80'jum 

85l'em 

SOl'O-mon 


aOTA! 


Se4&'moo  A'tt-koom. 

Semi-annual   word   used   only   in 

A  steward.  [France. 

Priority,  or  8ijq[>eriority  in  rank. 

From  Saphiri— splendid. 

An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

A  rest  house. 

An  Eg3rptian  deity. 

A  name  of  Zerubbabd. 

A  p<^nilar  work  published  in  1731. 

One  of  the  names  of  God. 

He  restored  peace  to  his  father. 

Twenty-third.  ITemple. 

The  wann.  used  for  building  tiie 

The  sacred  book  of  tiie  Hindus. 

A  valley  in  Palestine. 

Father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  led  back 

the  Jews  from  Babylon. 
Fifth  month  of  Hd>rew  civil  year. 
A  Jewish  coin.     Value  about  62 
To  dweU.  [cents. 

PeaoefulnesB. 

Password  of  the  Order  of  Fdidty. 
The  unsolved  mystery.   The  nama 
An  historical  religious  divisioiL 
Free,  noble. 

See  Tatnai.    A  Persian  officer. 
An  ear  of  com.   Stream  of  watsr. 

Babylonia  in  its  fullest  extent. 
Stolkin,  mentioned  in  A.  A.  8.  B. 
A  hallowed  i^ace. 
Not  Smb.    A  dwarf  tree. 
The  ancient  ci^tal  of  Persia. 

Thus  passes  the  ^ory  of  the  world. 

Recording  Angd  in  Idam. 
One  of  the  tribes  of  laraeL 
Guardian  of  the  Persian  mysteries. 
A  mountain  of  Arabia. 


a  shoe-latchet. 
The  nmth  Hebrew  month. 
Foundation  of  HermeUc  knowledge. 
6th  Deg.  of  Order  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance. 
A  msrstieal  religious  sect  of  Persia. 
TempcMary  residence. 
Reverential,  devout. 
King  of  Israel 
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Solstiee 

Solos 

Sorbonne 

Southeriy 

Spes  mea  In  Deo  est    . 

Sqmurmen 

Sratl 

Stanros 

Sttblum 

Steinmeti 

St.  Jean  d*Acre    .  .  . 

StoDdn 

Strength 

Saeeoth 

Sultan 

Saperfldes 

Summoned 

Sword 

SymboUe 

Synagogue 

Synod 

Syria 

Byscyio  •  .  •  •  • 

TWtaor 

Tabemade 

Tableau 

Tadmor 

TaUsman 

TaUth 

Taljahad 

Talmud 

Tamus 

Tapestry 

Tarshatba 

Tassd 

Tatnal 

Tan 

Taurus 

Tcbandalas 

Tebet 

Tebeth 

Templum  BQerosolymsB 

Tenets 

Tengu   

Tenslo-Dai-Sln  .... 

Teraphlm 

Tessellated 


Sdl'stis 

So'lus 

S5r'boime 

Sttth'er-le 

Spte  me'a  in  Deo' tet  . 

Squfir'men 

SrQ'tl 

Stou'rus 

Stlb^i-um 

Stein  Wis 

Shfin  d&'ker 

StOl'kin 

StrengUi   ...... 

Suo-k6th' 

Sm'tan 

BQ'per-flsh-Ss  .   .   .   . 

Stbn'mund 

S5rd 

Sim-b61-ik 

Sln'arg5g 

Syn'od 

Slr'i^i 

SJa'tyla 

T&'biror 

Tab'er-n&-kl     .   .   .   . 

Tab'15 

Tftd'mfir 

Tftl'iz-man 

T&l'lth 

T&l-jfth'ad 

T&l'mud 

T&'mtki 

Tap'es-trt 

T&i>0h&'thft 

Tis'sftl 

T&t'nM 

T&u 

T&u'rtta 

Toh&n'dftl-as    .   .   .   . 

Ta'bet 

Te1>6th 

T&n'plum  Hl'&-rO-  \ 
edVy-TDa  ....  J 

TCn'-ets 

Tto-gQ 

Ten'fll-o-Dal'-SIh    .   . 

Tfir'a-flm 

TSs^se-la-ted    .  .  .  . 


VOTATIOJIS. 


The  appaimt  stoppage  of  the  sun. 
Latin,  alone.  [Paris. 

College  of  theological  professors  in 
Toward  the  South. 
My  hope  is  in  God.  [Scotland. 

Companies  of  wrights,  slaters,  in 
Revdation. 
A  stake.    Cross. 
Antimony. 

German  for  stonemason. 
The  city  Acca,  taken  by  Richard 
I.  in  1101  and  giyen  the  new  name. 
Inq)ector  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Not  Strenth.  Force,  vigor. 
Heb.,  Booths.  A  place  east  of  Jor- 
A  Turkish  sovereign.  (dan. 

The  surface,  the  face  of  a  thing. 
Not  Sum'manzd.  Commanded. 
Not  Sword.  Military  officer's 

Relating  to  symbols.  [weapon. 

Place  of  Jewish  worship. 
A  meeting,  convention  or  oounciL 
Heb.,  Aram.  East  of  the  Meditena- 
An  arrangement  of  columns,   [nean. 

A  name  of  Edom. 

A  temporary  habitataon. 

A  vivid  representation* 

City  of  Palms. 

Magical  charm. 

An  oblong  shawL 

Angel  of  water. 

The  Hebrew  laws  and  traditions. 

The  tenth  Jewish  month. 

Woven  hangings. 

Qe&Tmhatha. 

A  pendant  ornament. 

A  Persian  officer. 

The  last  letter  oi  Hebrew  alidudbet. 

Bull.    A  sign  of  the  Zodiao. 

A  dass  of  pariahs. 

The  fourth  Jewish  month. 

literally,  winter. 

Latin  for  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Dogmas,  doctrines  and  principles. 
Initials  of  a  sentence. 
A  deity  held  in  adoration  by  Japan- 
Household  deities.  [< 
Ornament  of  a  lodge. 
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Tessera 

Tetraetfs.  .  .  . 
Tetradltes  .  .  . 
Tetragram  .  .  . 
Tetragrammaton 
Teutonic  .... 
Thammu   .   .   . 

Thebet 

Thebounah .  .  . 
Theopaschltes  . 
Theoricus  .  .  . 
Therapeute  .  . 
Therlos  .... 
Thenrtj  .... 
Thokath  .... 
Thummlm  .   .   . 

Tiara 

Tiberias    .... 

TDuk 

Timbre 

Tlrsliatha    .  .  . 

Tlsri 

Tito 

Torgau 

Tortuous  .... 
TraT^or  .... 
Tredle 

Trestle 

Triad 

Tribute  .... 
Trli^yphs.  .  .  . 
Trlllteral  .... 
Trlmurtl  .... 
Trlnosophs  .  .  . 
Tripltaka.    .   .   . 

Triune 

Tsaphlel  .... 
Tsedakah.   .   .   . 

Tsldonl 

Tsolm 

Tuaphon  .... 
Tubal  Cain .   .  . 

Tunle 

TuroopoUer.  .  . 
Turquoise    .   .  . 

Tuscan 

Tjrphon  .... 
Tyrlan 


PBOPBB 
MAtONXO  rBONXTNOIATXOM. 


Te6's6-r& 


ra-^raiD-ina-ton 


Te-trftc'tys 

Tet'rfrdltes 

Ta'rargrftm 

Tet'; 

Ta-ton'lk  . 

Th&m'mOz 

Thft^bet     . 

The-bti'n& 

Ths'o-pas'chltes 

ThS-or'X-ctis 

Tha-'arpeU'tflB 

Th§'rl-«g 

ThS-tXr'gy 

Thdlt&th 

Thum'mim 

Tl-be're-tls 

Tl'lQk 

TIm'bre 

TIr-6h&'th& 

Tte'rl     . 

Tl-t6     . 

T6r-gftu 

T6rt'Q-U8 

Trftv'el-er 

Trtd'ic. 

TresW 

Tri'fid   . 

Trib'Qte 

Tri'glifs 

Tri-Ut'e-ral 

Tri-mtir't6 

Tri'nO-eophs 

Trl-pit'&-k& 

Tri'to   .   . 

Ts&'phl-el. 

Is&Klfirkfth 

Tal-diV-ni  . 

TsOlm  .   . 

Ta-ftrphoU 

Ta-bftl  Ca'ln 

Ta'nik 

Tiir'o6-p5-li'er 

Tfir-quGIse 

Ttts'cftn    . 

Tl'f5n    .   . 

Tfr'< 


MOEAnOMik 


Tessera  Hospitalis,  token  c£  the 

guest. 
The  number  four. 

BeUevers  in  a  Godhead  of  four  p^- 
A  four-letter  word.  [sons. 

Signifies  a  word  of  four  letters. 
Relating  to  the  ancient  Germans. 
Syrian  god  Adonis. 
Same  as  Tebet,  above. 
A  mystic  word  in  Eadosh. 
Followers  of  Peter  the  Fuller. 
12th  Degree  of  German  Rose  Croix. 
Ascetic  sect  of  Jews  in  first  A.  D. 

Magic  operated  by  celestial  means. 

Strength. 

See  Urim  and  Thummim.    Trutii. 

A  crown.    The  Pope's  triple  crown. 

A  city  of  Palestine. 

Impress  upon  forehead  of  Brahman. 

Name  given  in  France  to  a  stamp. 

Title  of  Persian  governors  of  Judea. 

The  first  Hd^rew  month. 

A  favorite  of  the  King  of  IsraeL 

A  fortified  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Deviating  from  rectitude. 

One  who  journeys. 

The  ranking   long  in  Scan.  Mjrs- 

teries. 
The  designing  board. 
The  union  of  three  objects. 
A  subsidy  or  tax. 
An  ornament  in  the  Doric  Order. 
Sacred  name  of  God  among  Hindus. 
The  Hindu  Trinity. 
A  lodge  instituted  at  Paris  in  1816. 
Canonical  book  oi  the  Buddhists. 
Three  in  one. 

S&'fe-^    The  Luna  angel. 
First  step  oi  the  mystic^  ladder. 
An  enquirer. 
SO-Tm. 

A  term  used  by  the  Druids. 
Son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah. 
The  long  undergarment  of  the  clergy. 
Commander  of  cavalry. 
Tur-kofips.    A  stone  in  breastplate. 
An  order  of  Architectiu^ 
The  Eg3^tiaa  evil  deity. 
Relating  to  Tyre. 
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Unaffiliated.   .  . 

XJnh^e 

Unison 

Upaderas  .... 
Upanlshad  .   .  . 

Ur 

Uri 

Uriel 

Urim 

Usage    

UtopU 

Usurp 

Vasao    

Valorous  .... 

Vase 

Vashtl 

Vedas    

Vehm-gerieht.   . 

Vergw 

Veritas 

Vesica  Pisces  .  . 
Vespasian  .  .  . 
Vexlllum  Belli  . 
Vicegerent  .  .  . 
HeDe-Bru  .  .  . 
Vlncere  aut  Mori 
Vineyards    .  .  . 

mitra 

Ufa  Toce     .  .  . 

Vlrat 

Volshnuiiis.   .  . 

ViAutes 

Vouch 

Wahabltes  .  .  . 
Warrant  .... 
Westward  .  .  . 
Wim^mslMMl  .  . 
Wolfenbuttel  .  . 
WOTshlp  .... 
Worthy 

Xen^haglsts  .  . 

Xlnxe 

Xysuthrus  .   .  . 

Tah»  Tera,  Tod 
Taksha 


On-af-fil'&A-ted 
On-hele'  .  .  . 
YQ'ne-flim  .  . 
tJ'pfirde'vte  .  . 
C'pftn-Isb-fid    . 

Or 

C'ri 

C'rh€l  .... 
C'rim  .... 
Ya'sij  .... 
C-t6'p©^  .  .  . 
C-^rp'.    .   .   , 


V&'g&-6  .... 
V&l'orottB  .  .  . 
V&a 

Vftsh'te 

Vs'firdar    .... 

Vfi'dfts 

V6hm'-ger-Icht'    . 

Ver'jcr 

Ver'i-tas  .... 
Vfa'l-ca  Pfa-cis  . 
Ves-pa'sian  .  .  . 
V&c-il'lum  Belli  . 
VIs'gS-rent  .  .  . 
Vl'eUeBrQ  .  .  . 
Vln'c^re  ftut  Mori 
yin'yftnii.    .   .   . 

Vl'trft 

VfiVa  vO'aa  .   .   . 

Vi'vftt 

V5-teh'iiti.vtt8  .   . 

Vo'lQts 

Vouch 


W&'hfirbltes.  . 
Wttr'rant  .  .  . 
West'ward  .  . 
Walielms-bftd . 
Wttlrfeii-biittel 
Wtir'ahip  .  .  . 
Wttr'the    .   .   . 


Xs'ro-pWg)bt8 
XIn'xe  .  .  .  . 
Xye'Ci^thrts  .  . 


MOTATIOirab 


Yft,  Yftvft,  YOd 
Yftk'shft    .   .   . 


Not  a  member. 

To  uncover  or  reveaL 

Harmony,  concord. 

Name  for  certain  Sanskrit  works. 

Fire,  light,  or  spirit. 

Hdt>.,  Ekilightened.    Son  ci  Hur. 

God  is  light. 

Lights. 

Custom,  use,  habit. 

Ideal  perfection. 

Seize  and  hold  possession. 

Found  in  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Brave,  courageous. 

An  ornamental  vessel 

Wife  of  Ahasuerus. 

That  is,  the  second  Adar. 

Sacred  canon  of  the  Hindus. 

See  Secret  Tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

An  attendant  upon  a  dignitary. 

Truth. 

The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

A  war  flag.  [other. 

An  officer  authorized  to  act  for  an- 
V-4e-l  Bra,  Rite  of,  established  1748. 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 
A  plantation  of  vines. 
A  Mohammedan  sect,  established 
By  word  of  mouth.  [1740. 

Vivat  I  vivat  I  vivat  I   Acclamation. 

A  spiral  ornament  in  Architecture. 
To  attest  or  bear  witness. 

Represents  the  opponents  of  M»- 

Commission,  authority.  (sonry. 

NotWest'urd.    Toward  the  West. 

A  city  of  Germany. 

A  city  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Title  of  honor.    To  adore. 

Estimable,  possessing  merit. 

Eaters  of  dry  food. 
The  seat  of  the  sooL 
ZIs'Q^thrtts. 

Comxpt  names  of  the  Dei^y. 
Hindu  deity. 
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womM  or 

rBOpm 

DOTTVrrUL  rmONITNOZATIOK. 

UAMOKK  vmomjmawntm. 

sotahiOmb. 

Ta?eron  Hamalin     .  . 

V&^Te^OQ  H&'mftim   . 

The  paasage  of  the  river. 

Teidegerdlmn 

Y^i'dfi-ger'dlan    .  .   . 

Pertaining  to  the  era  of  YesdegenL 

TeiMee 

Y6i'i-d6e 

A  sect  boordenng  on  the  Euphrates 

Tggdrmsa 

Ygg-drft'ail 

Sacred  tree,  Scandinavian  mythol- 

T-ha-ho 

Y-h&'h5 

Signifying  the  Eternal  God.     [ogy. 

Yod 

YOd 

Yo'nl 

A  Hebrew  letter. 

An  historical  personage  at  Solomon's 

Tonl 

Zftbod 

ZW)iid 

ZAbnlon 

Zft^Q-Wn 

Tenth  son  of  Jacob.               [court. 

Kftdok    

Z&'d6k 

Ril^teous.   Son  of  Ahitub,  a  priesL 

Zadkl-6l 

Zftdld^ 

Angd  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Zftherlahtrbon  .... 

Z&-her1firliei4)oii'   .   . 

Zftphmitii-paantih  .  . 

Z&phrni&th-paa  Wfth  . 

Savior  of  the  world. 

Zftnthastra 

Z&'ra-thQ8-tr&  .... 

NftinA  rtf  ZnmfMtiAr  in  7«nH  l^ngqagf^. 

ZarrM 

Z&r'ri-el 

The  angel  that  governs  the  sun. 

brfhan 

Zftr'thftn 

See  Zeredaiha, 

Z^bcdM 

Z«bW9  Zd>-eMe  .  . 

Jah  is  gift.    Husband  of  Sabme. 

IMtUMh 

Z€dVkl'& 

Jah  is  might.    A  false  prophet. 

Zend-Afcsta 

Zfind  A-yte't&  .   .   .   . 

Persian  Bible  in  Zend  language. 

Zennaar 

Zdn'nftfir 

Sacred  cord  used  in  Hindustanee 

ZiralM 

Ze-rfti'&8 

[initiation. 

ZirlMl 

ZGr^tt 

King  Solomon's  Obtain  of  Guards. 

Emdattia 

ZM6d1rtha 

SeeCZay  Ground, 

Xirabtobtl 

Ze-rab-b*1)6l  .... 

A  i»ince  of  the  House  of  Judah. 

Xtos 

Zfi'tte 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Gredok 

ZiCB 

Zl'cQ 

m 

sr 

BloflM>m.  The  second  Jewish  month. 

MMppoMk 

SStp-pO'rft 

Little  bird.    Wife  of  Moses. 

Bttora 

Zlth'ern 

A  musical  mstrument  of  28  strings 

Xiiott 

Ze'iOn 

Balustrade. 

SodiM 

Zo'dcHdc 

An  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens. 

Zotov 

Z5'hEr 

Distmction,  nobility. 

Z^baHU 

Zo'hani'tt 

NobiUty. 

SoroMlcr 

Z^-rO-asW 

Founder  of  the  Parsee  reUgion. 

SMhoUa 

Z8ch6k'k6 

An  eminent  German  Masonic  au> 

Smil  .  .• 

ZQ'nl 

ZOr-tliati 

Ipdian  tribe  of  New  Mexico,    fthor. 

2 vftbo^ 

Modem  Fanee  name  for  Zoroaster. 

Xubn 

ZQ^dm 

Steng.    A  primitif*  race. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  EASTERN  STAR 
By  RoBBBT  I.  Glbgq 

Degrees  for  women,  under  the  title  of  the 
^^aflonry  of  Adoption",  were  as  long  ago  as 
1765  in  vogue  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
These  were  administered  under  the  patronage 
of  the  ruling  Masonic  body  and  especially 
flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Empire  in 
France,  the  Empress  Josephine  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Order  and  many  women  of  the 
hid^est  standing  were  active  members. 

The  term  ''Adoi)tion",  so  it  is  said,  was 
given  to  the  organization  because  the  Free- 
masons formally  adopted  the  ladies  to  whom 
the  mysteries  of  the  several  degrees  were 
imparted. 

Albert  Pike,  who  took  great  interest  in 
this  ''Masonry  of  Adoption"  and  made  a 
translation  of  the  ritual  into  English  with 
some  elaboration  dictated  by  his  profoimd 
knowledge  of  symbolism  and  philosophy, 
points  out  the  reason  that  in  his  judgment 
existed  for  the  conferring  of  deg'ees  upon  the 
women  of  a  Mason's  family,  fie  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  ritual  of  the  Masonry  of  Adop- 
tion, ''Our  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters cannot,  it  is  true,  be  admitted  to  share 
with  us  the  grand  mysteries  of  Freemasonry, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  also  a  Masonrv  for  them,  which  may  not 
merely  enable  them  to  make  themselves 
known  to  Masons,  and  so  to  obtain  assistance 
and  protection;  but  by  means  of  which^  acting 
in  concert  through  the  tie  of  association  ana 
mutual  obligation,  they  may  cooperate  in  the 
preat  labors  of  Masonry  by  assisting  in  and. 
in  some  respects,  directmg  their  charities,  and 
toiling  in  tne  cause  of  human  process.  The 
object  of  la  Maconnerie  des  Dames'  is, 
therefore,  very  inaae<iuately  expressed,  when 
it  is  said  to  be  the  improvement  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  sentiments." 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  has  become 
Just  such  an  organisation,  strong  enough  to 
take  an  active  and  powerful  cooperative  con- 
cern in  the  beneficent  labors  of  Masons  for 
the  care  of  the  indigent  and  the  afflicted. 
While  entirely  different  and  distinct  from  the 
Masonry  of  Adoption,  being  indeed  of  Ameri- 
can and  not  French  development,  all  the  ex- 
pectations so  ably  expreesea  by  Brother  Pike 
nave  in  no  other  fraternal  association  been  so 
admirably  fulfilled  as  in  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star. 

Some  mystery  involves  the  origm  of  the 
Order.  In  this  respect  the  Order  of  the  East- 
em  Star  is  closely  akin  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  Masonic  brotherhood.  To  unravel  the 
truth  from  the  entanglement  of  myth  is,  with 
many  of  these  knotty  problems,  a  ^ublesome 
and  perhaps  a  never  wholly  satisfactory  task. 
Evidence  having  few  and  mcomplete  records, 
dependent  rather  upon  memory  than  in  docu- 
ments of  authority  is  the  usualsubject-^mtter 
of  discussion  when  laboring  at  the  historic  past 
of  human  institutions. 

First  of  aU  let  us  take  the  testimony  of 
Brother  Rob  Morris,  than  whom  no  one  per- 


son has,  it  is  conceded,  given  more  freely  of 
his  service  in  the  early  development  of  the 
Order.  ^  None  ought  to  know  ot  the  Eastern 
Star's  inception  story  more  than  he,  the 
acknowled^  pioneer  propagandist  during 
its  tender  infancy  and  strugdmg  youth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1884  Brother  Rob 
Morris  gave  an  account  of  the  origination  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  winter  of  ^  1850  I  was  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  For  some  time  previ- 
ous I  had  conten^iated,  as  hinted  above,  the 
preparation  of  a  Kitual  of  Adoptive  Masonry, 
the  degrees  then  in  vogue  appearing  to  me 
poorly  conceived,  weaklv  wrought  out,  unim- 
pressive and  particularly  defective  in  point 
of  motive.  I  allude  especially  to  those  de- 
grees styled  the  Mason  s  Daughter,  and  the 
Heroines  of  Jericho.  But  I  do  expressl]^  ex- 
cept from  this  criticism,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
which  in  my  judgment  possesses  dramatic 
elements  and  machinery  equal  to  those  that 
are  in  ^e  Templar's  Orders,  the  High  Priest- 
hood, the  Cryptic  Rite,  and  other  organisa- 
tions of  Thomas  Smith  Webb.  I  have  always 
recommended  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  a 
thousand  times  conferred  it  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

"About  the  first  of  February,  1850,  I  was 
laid  up  for  two  weeks  with  a  sharp  attack  of 
rheumatism,  and  it  was  this  period  which  I 
gave  to  the  work  in  hand.  Bv  the  aid  of  my 
papers  and  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Morris,  I 
recall  even  the  trivial  occurrences  connected 
with  the  work,  how  I  hesitated  for  a  theme, 
how  I  dallied  over  a  name,  how  I  wrought 
face  to  face  with  the  clock  that  I  might  keep 
my  drama  within  due  limite  of  time,  ete. 
The  name  was  first  settled  upon — ^The  Eastern 
Star.  Next  the  number  of  points,  five,  to 
correspond  with  the  emblem  on  the  Master's 
carpet.  This  is  the  pentagon,  'The  signet  of 
King  Solomon,'  and  eminently  proper  to 
Adoptive  Masonry. 

"From  the  Holy  Writings  I  culled  four 
biographical  sketches  to  correspond  with  my 
first  four  points,  vis.,  Jephthah's  Daughter 
(named  'Adah'  for  want  of  a  better)^  Kuth, 
Esther,  and  Martha.  These  were  illustra- 
tions of  four  cpreat  congeries  of  womanl>r  vir- 
tues, and  their  selection  has  proved  highly 
popular.  The  fifth  point  introduced  me  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
where,  amidst  a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  I 
found  many  whose  lives  and  death  over- 
flowed the  cup  of  martyrdom  with  a  glory 
not  smpassed  by  any  of  those  named  in 
Holy  Writ.  This  gave  me  Electa,  the  'Elect 
IjBdy',  friend  of  St.  John  the  Christian  woman 
whose  venerable  years  were  crowned  with  the 
utmost  splendor  of  the  crucifixion. 

"The  colors,  the  emblems,  the  floral 
wreaths,  the  esotery  proper  to  these  five 
heroines,  were  easv  of  mvention.  They 
seemed  to  fall  ready-made  into  my  hands. 
The  only  piece  of  mechanism  difficult  to  fit 
into  the  construction  was  the  cabalistic  motto, 
but  this  occurred  to  me  in  ample  time  for 
use. 
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'The  compositions  of  the  lectures  was  but 
a  recreation.  Familiar  from  childhood  as  I 
had  been  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  scarcely 
needed  to  look  up  my  proof  texts,  so  tamely 
did  thev  come  to  my  call.  A  number  of  odes 
were  also  composed  at  that  time,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  threescore  odes  and  poems 
of  the  Eastern  Star  that  I  have  written  were 
the  work  of  subs^uent  years.  The  first  Ode 
of  the  series  of  1850  was  one  commencing 
'Li^  from  the  East,  'tis  gilded  with  hope/ 

*The  theory  of  the  whole  subject  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  my  llosarv  of  the  Eastern 
Star,'  published  in  1865:  'To  take  from  the 
ancient  writings  five  prominent  female  char- 
acters, illustrating  as  many  Masonic  virtues, 
and  to  adopt  them  into  the  fold  of  Masonrv. 
The  selections  were:  I.  Jephthah's  Daugh- 
ter, as  illustrating  respect  to  the  binding  force 
of  a  vow;  11.  Ruth,  as  illustrating  devotion 
to  religious  principles;  111.  Esther,  as  illus- 
trating fidehtv  to  kindred  and  friends;  IV. 
Martha,  as  illustrating  undeviating  faith  in 
the  hour  of  trial;  and  Y.  Electa,  as  illustrat- 
ing patience  and  submission  imder  wrong. 
These  are  all  Masonic  virtues,  and  they  have 
nowhere  in  history  more  brilliant  exemplars 
than  in  the  five  characters  presented  in  the 
lectures  of  the  Eastern  Star.  It  is  a  fitting 
comment  upon  these  statements  that  in  afl 
the  changes  that  the  Eastern  Star  has  expe- 
rienced at  so  many  hands  for  thirty-four  years . 
no  change  in  the  names,  histories  or  essential 
lessons  has  been  proposed. 

''So  my  Ritual  was  complete,  and  after 
touching  and  retouching  the  manuscript,  as 
professional  authors  love  to  do,  1  invited  a 
neighboring  Mason  and  his  wife  to  join  with 
my  own,  and  to  them,  in  mv  own  parlor, 
communicated  the  Degrees.  They  were  the 
first  recipients — the  first  of  twice  fifty  thou- 
sand who  have  seen  the  signs^  heard  the 
words,  exchanml  the  touch,  and  joined  in  the 
music  of  the  Eastern  Star.  When  1  take  a 
retrospect  of  that  evening — but  thirty-four 
vears  ago — and  consider  the  abounding  four 
hundred  Eastern  Star  Chapters  at  work  to- 
day, mY  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  God. 
who  guided  my  hand  during  that  period  of 
convfUescence  to  prepare  a  work,  of  all  the 
work  of  my  life  the  most  succei»ful. 

"Bein^  at  that  time,  and  until  a  very  re- 
cent penod,  ftn  active  traveler,  visiting  all 
countries  where  lodges  existr--a  nervous, 
wiry,  elastic  man,  unwearying  in  work — car- 
ing little  for  refreshments  or  sleep,  I  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Star 
wherever  I  went.  Equally  in  border  com- 
munities, where  ladies  came  in  homespun,  as 
in  cities,  where  ladies  came  in  satins,  the  new 
degree  was  received  with  ardor,  and  eulogized 
in  strongest  terms,  so  that  every  induction 
led  to  the  call  for  more.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  yet  living  who  met  that  immense 
assemblage  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1853 
and  the  stillgreater  one  in  Spring  Street  Hall, 
New  Yoik  (Sty,  a  little  earher,  where  1  stood 
up  for  two  hours  or  three,  before  a  breathless 
and  gratified  audience,  and  brought  to  bear 


all  that  I  could  draw  from  the  Hol^  Scrip> 
tures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  wriungs  of 
Josephus,  concerning  the  five  'Heroines  of 
the  Eastern  Star.' 

''Not  that  my  work  met  no  opposition. 
Quite  the  reverse.  It  was  not  lon^  until 
editors,  report  writers,  newspaper  critics  and 
my  own  private  correspoiwlents,  be^m  to  see 
the  evil  of  it.  The  csj  ojf  'InnovaUon'  went 
up  to  heaven.  Ridicule  lent  its  aid  to  a 
srand  assault  upon  my  poor  little  figment. 
Ingenious  changes  were  rung  upon  the  idea 
of  'petticoat  Masonry.'  More  than  one 
writer  in  Masonic  journals  (men  of  an  evil 
class — ^we  had  them;  men  who  knew  the  se- 
crets, but  have  never  applied  the  principles  of 
Masonry)  J  more  than  one  such  expre^ed  in 
language  mdecent  and  shocking,  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Eastern  Star  and  to  me.  Letters 
were  written  me,  some  signed,  some  anonj^ 
mous,  warning  me  that  I  was  periling  my  own 
Masonic  connections  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
scheme.  In  New  York  City  the  opponents 
of  the  Eastern  Star  even  started  a  rival  pro- 
ject to  break  it  down.  They  employed  a 
literary  pereon,  a  poet  of  eminence,  a  gentle- 
man ol  social  merit,  to  prepare  rituals  under 
an  ingenious  form,  and  mudi  time  and  money 
were  spent  in  the  effort  to  popularize  it,  but 
it  survived  only  a  short  y^  and  is  already 
forgotten. 

'%ut  the  Eastern  Star  elittered  steadify  in 
the  ascendant.  In  1855  1  arranged  the  sys- 
tem of  'Constellations  of  the  Eastern  Star/ 
of  which  the  'Mosaic  Book*  was  the  index, 
and  established  more  than  one  hundred  of 
these  bodies.  Looking  over  that  book,  one 
of  the  most  original  and  brilliant  works  to 
which  I  ever  put  my  hand,  I  have  wondered 
that  the  system  did  not  succeed.  It  must  be 
because  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  it.  The 
opposition  to  ILiadies'  Masonry'  was  too  bit- 
ter. Ihe  advocates  of  the  plan  were  not 
sufficiently  influential.  At  any  rate  it  fell 
through. 

"Fouryears  later  I  prepared  an  easi^  plan, 
styled  'Families  of  the  Eastern  Star',  in- 
tended;  in  its  simplicity  and  the  readiness  by 
which  it  could  be  worked,  to  avoid  the  com- 
plexity of  the  'Constellations.'  This  ran  well 
enough  until  the  war  broke  out,  when  all 
Masonic  systems  fell  toother  wiUi  a  crash. 

"This  ended  my  work  m  S3rstematiz]ng  the 
Eastern  Star,  ana  I  should  never  have  done 
more  with  it,  save  confer  it  in  an  informal 
manner  as  at  first,  but  for  Brother  Robert 
Macoy  of  New  York,  who  in  1868,  when  I 
had  publicly  announced  my  intentions  of 
confining  my  labors  during  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  H!oly  Land  investi^tions,  proposed 
the  plan  of  Eastern  Star  Chapters  now  in 
vogue.  He  had  my  full  consent  and  endorse- 
ment, and  thus  became  the  instigator  of  a 
third  and  more  successful  system.  The  his- 
tory of  this  organization,  which  is  now  dis- 
seminated in  more  than  four  hundred  chap- 
ters, extending  to  thirty-three  states  and  ter- 
ritories, I  need  not  detail.  The  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  Grand  Chapters,  the  indetati- 
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gtble  labors  of  the  Rev.  Willis  D.  Engle, 
rand  Secretary  of  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
ter, the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Masonic 
journals  have  opened  their  columns  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Adoptive  Order,  the  annual 
testivals,  the  sociables,  concerts,  picnics,  etc., 
which  keep  the  name  of  Uie  Society  before  the 
pubUc;  make  a  history  of  their  own  better 
than  I  can  write/' 

In  another  statement  under  date  of  1884, 
Brother  Morris  further  informs  us:  "Some 
writers  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  placing 
the  introduction  of  the  Eastern  Star  as  far 
back  as  1775,  and  this  they  eather  from  my 
work,  'Lights  and  Shadows  of  Freemasonry,' 
published  in  1852.  What  I  intended  to  say 
m  that  book  was  that  the  French  officers  in- 
troduced Adoptive  Masonry  into  the  Colonies 
in  1775,  but  nothing  like  the  degree  called  the 
Eastern  Star,  which  is  strictly  my  own 
orunnation." 

The  statements  of  Brother  Morris  are  de- 
serving €d  the  utmost  consideration  and  con- 
fidence. His  devotion  to  Masonic  service 
was  long  and  honorable,  freely  acknowledged 
by  his  brethren  with  promotions  to  places  of 
the  highest  prominence  within  their  gift.  We 
can  thus  approach  his  assertions  confident 
of  their  accuracy  so  far  as  the  intent  of  Brother 
Morris  is  concerned.  Candor,  nevertheless, 
compels  the  conclusion  that  our  excellent 
brother  did  not  in  his  various  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  the  related  bodies,  always  clearly 
define  his  positions,  and  the  studious  reader  is 
therefore  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  on  all 
occasions  the  meaning  is  unmistakable.  For 
example,  the  foregoingreferences  are  in  them- 
selves very  clear  that  Brother  Morris  was  the 
originator  of  the  Eastern  Star.  It  is  sub- 
stantially diown  in  detail  how  the  several 
items  01  consequence  were  actually  put  into 
practice  by  him. 

Let  us  now  briefly  mention  what  may  be 
set  forth  on  the  other  side.  The  ''Mosaic 
Book."  by  Brother  Rob  Morris,  and  pub- 
lishea  in  1857,  says  in  Chapter  II,  Section  2: 
"In  selecting  some  Androj^ynous  Degree,  e\- 
tensivdy  known,  ancient  in  date,  and  ample 
in  scope,  for  the  basis  of  this  Rite,  the  choice 
falls,  without  controversy,  upon  the  'Eastern 
Star.'  For  this  is  a  deoee  familiar  to  thou- 
sands of  the  most  enligntened  York  Masons 
and  theii  female  relations — established  in  this 
country  at  least  before  1778 — and  one  which 
popularly  bears  the  palm  in  point  ol  doctrine 
and  elegance  over  all  others.  Its  scope,  by 
the  addition  of  a  ceremonial  and  a  few  links 
m  the  chain  of  recognition,  was  broad  enough 
to  ocHistitute  a  graceful  and  consistent  sys- 
tem, worthy,  it  is  beUeved,  of  the  best  intel- 
lect of  either  sex." 

Brother  Willis  D.  Ende,  the  first  R.  W. 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  the  Order,  says  on  page  12  of  his  His- 
tory that  "Hie  fact  is  that  Brother  Morris 
received  the  Eastern  Star  degree  at  the  hands 
of  Giles  M .  Hillyer,  of  Vidaburg,  Mississippi, 
about  1849." 


Puszling  as  is  this  mixture  of  statements, 
there  is  the  one  possible  explanation  that  in 
speaking  of  the  Order,  Brother  Morris  had 
two  quite  different  things  in  mind  and  that  he 
may  nave  inadvertently  caused  some  to  un- 
derstand him  to  be  speaking  of  the  one  when  he 
referred  to  the  other,  or  to  both,  as  the  case 
might  be.  We  know  that  he  had  received 
Adoptive  degrees  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
he  had  prepso^  more  than  one  arrangement 
of  Eastern  Star  d^rees  or  of  allied  ceremo- 
nies. What  more  Bkelv  that  in  speaking  of 
the  one  his  thoughts  should  dwell  upon  the 
other;  the  one.  Adoptive  Masonry,  being  as 
we  mi^t  say  the  subject  in  general;  the 
other,  the  Eastern  Star,  being  the  particular 
topic.  He  could  very  properly  think  of  the 
degree  as  an  old  idea,  tne  Masonry  of  Adopn 
tion,  and  he  could  also  consider  it  as  being 
of  novelty  in  the  form  of  the  Eastern  Star; 
in  the  one  case  thinking  of  it  as  g^ven  him. 
and  in  the  second  instance  thinking  ot 
it  as  it  left  his  hands. 

In  any  event,  the  well-known  sincerity  and 
high  repute  of  Brother  Morris  absolve  him 
from  any  sti^pcia  of  wilful  misrepresentation. 

Certainly  it  is  due  his  memory  that  the 
various  conflicting  assertions  be  given  a  sym- 
pathetic study  and  as  friendly  and  harmoni- 
ous a  construction  as  is  made  at  all  possible 
by  their  terms. 

Another  curious  angle  of  the  situation  de- 
velops in  "The  Thesauros  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  as  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  committee,  and 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Coimcil  in  convoca- 
tion, assembled  May,  1793."^  A  copy  of  this 
eighteen-page  pamphlet  is  in  possiession  of 
Brother  Alonzo  J.  burton.  Past  Grand  Lec- 
turer, New  York.  This  book  of  monitorial 
instruction  has  been  reprinted  and  does  afford 
a  most  interesting  claim  for  the  existence  of 
an  Eastern  Star  organisation  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  century. 

A  Supreme  Constellation  was  organized  by 
Brother  Rob  Morris  in  1855  with  the  follow- 
ing principid  officers:  Most  Enlightened 
Grand  Luminary,  Rob  Morris;  Right  En- 
lightened Deputy  Grand  Luminaiy  and 
Grand  Lecturer,  Joel  M.  Spiller,  Delphi, 
Ind.;  Very  Enlisjhtened  Grand  Treasurer, 
Jonathan  R.  Neili,  New  York,  and  Very  En- 
lightened Grand  Secretary,  John  W.  Leonard, 
New  York.  Deputies  were  appointed  for 
several  States  and  by  the  end  of  1855  seven- 
ty-five charters  for  subordinate  Constellations 
had  been  granted.  These  Constellations  were 
made  up  of  five  or  more  persons  of  each  sex. 
with  a  limit  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  of 
the  one  sex,  and  several  Constellations  mig)it 
be  associated  with  a  single  lodge. 

There  subsequentlv  arose  a  second  govern- 
ing body  of  which  James  B.  Taylor  of  New 
York  became  Grand  Secretary.  This  organi- 
sation was  known  as  the  "Supreme  Council 
of  the  Ancient  Rite  of  Adoptive  Masonry  for 
North  America."  How  much  of  a  real  exis- 
tence was  lived  bv  this  body  is  now  difficult 
of  determination  because  of  the  secrecy  with 
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which  its  operations  were  conducted.  Early 
in  the  seventies  it  exjured  after  a  discouraging 
struggle  for  life. 

Brother  Morris  was  not  a  partner  in  the 
above  enterprise  and  had  in  1860  begun  the 
organizing  of  'Tamilies"  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
To  use  his  own  expression.  "The  two  systems 
of  'Ck)nstellations^  and  Tamilies'  are  identi- 
cal in  spirit,  the  latter  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  former."  A  further  statement  by 
Brother  Morris  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
ladies  who  were  introduced  to  the  advantages 
of  Adoptive  Masonry  under  the  former  sys- 
tem retained  their  pnvileges  under  the  latter. 
During  the  next  eight  years  more  ih&a  a 
hundred  "Families''  were  organized. 

Brother  Robert  Macoy  of  New  York  had 
in  1866  prepared  a  manual  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  In  this  work  he  mentions  himself  as 
"National  Grand  Secretary."  He  also  main- 
tained the  semblance  of  a  Supreme  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  Adoptive  Rite.  Brother 
Morris  decided  in  1868  to  devote  his  life  to 
Masonio  exploration  in  Palestine.  His  East- 
em  Star  powers  were  transferred  to  Brother 
Macoy,  as  has  been  claimed.  The  latter  in 
later  vears  described  himself  as  "Supreme 
Grand  Patron." 

Still  another  attempt  at  the  formal  organi- 
sation of  a  governing  bodv  occurred  in  1873 
at  New  York,  when  the  following  provisional 
ofl9oers  of  a  "Supreme  Grand  Council  of  the 
World,  Adoptive  Rite/'  were  selected:  Su- 
preme Grand  Patron,  Robert  Macoy,  of  New 
York;  Supreme  Grand  Matron^  franoes  E. 
Johnson,  of  New  York;  Associate  Supreme 
Grand  Patron,  Andres  Cassard,  of  New  York; 
Deputy  Supreme  Grand  Patron,  John  L. 
Power,  of  Mississippi;  Deputy  Supreme 
Grand  Matron,  Laura  L.  Burton,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Supreme  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Prall,  of 
Missouri;  Supreme  Recorder,  Rob  Morris,  of 
Kentucky;  Supreme  Inspector.  P.  M.  Savery. 
of  Mississippi.  But  nothing  further  came  oi 
this  organization  except  that  when  later  on 
measures  were  taken  to  make  a  really  effec- 
tive controlling  body,  the  old  organization 
had  didmants  in  the  field  urging  its  prior 
rights,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes  its 
never  more  than  feeble  breath  of  life  had  then 
utterly  failed. 

The  various  bodies  of  the  Order  under  this 
fugitive  guidance  became  ill-assorted^  of 
method.  Laws  were  curiously  conflicting. 
A  constitution  governing  a  State  Grand 
Chapter  had  in  one  section  the  requirement 
that  "Every  member  present  must  vote"  on 
petitions;  which  another  section  of  the  same 
constitution  forbade  Master  Masons  'Vhen 
admitted  to  membership"  from  balloting  for 
candidates  or  on  membership.  There  was 
equal  or  even  greater  inconsistency  between 
the  laws  of  one  State  and  another.  Serious 
defects  had  been  discovered  in  the  ritual. 
Some  resentment  had  been  aroused  over  the 
methods  employed  in  the  propaganda  of  the 
Order.  The  time  was  npe  for  a  radical 
change. 

Rev.  Willis  D.  Engle,  in  1874,  publicly  pro- 


posed a  Supreme  Grand  Chapter  of  Repre- 
sentatives nx>m  the  several  Grand  Chapters 
and  "a  revision  and  general  boiling  down  and 
finishing  up  of  tiie  ntual  which  is  now  defeo-> 
tive  both  in  style  and  language." 

Not  content  with  saying  this  was  a  proper 
thing  to  do.  Brother  Engle  vigorously  started 
to  work  to  Dring  about  the  conditions  he  be- 
lieved to  be  most  desirable.  Delegates  from 
the  Grand  Chapters  of  California,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  met  in 
Indianapolis,  Novembcar  15-16,  1876,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Grand  Chapt^  of  Indiana. 

Grand  Patron^  James  S.  Nutt,  of  Indiana^ 
welcomed  the  visitors  and  opened  the  meet- 
ing. Brother  John  M.  Mayhew,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  elected  President,  and  Brother 
John  R.  Parson,  of  Missouri,  Secretary.  A 
Constitution  was  adopted,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed on  revision  of  the  ritual,  and  a  Gm^ 
end  Grand  Chapter  duly  orflsnised. 

The  second  session  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  was  held  in  Chicago,  Majr  8-10, 1878, 
and  the  name  of  the  orgstnisation  became 
ofl9cially  "the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star."  The  Most 
Worthy  Grand  Patron  was  then  the  executive 
head,  though  in  later  years  this  was  decided 
to  be  the  proper  province  of  the  Most  Worthv 
Grand  Matron.  In  1880  Mrs.  Lorraine  J. 
Pitkin,  of  Chicago,  became  the  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Matron,  and  afterwards  the  Grand 
Secretary,  being  elected  in  1883.  She  joined 
the  Order  in  1866. 

The  Grand  Chapters  with  their  dates  of 
organisation  are  as  follows: 

AiM)ama March  6,1001 

Alberta July  20, 1912 

Arisona Novemb^  15, 1900 

Arkansas October  2, 1876 

British  Columbia July  21, 1912 

California May  8, 1873 

Colorado June  6, 1892 

Connecticut August  11, 1874 

District  of  Columbia April  30, 1896 

Florida         June  7, 1904 

Georgia February  21, 1901 

Idaho  April  17, 1902 

Illinois November  6, 1876 

Indiana May  6,1874 

Iowa July30,1878 

Kansas  October  18, 1878 

Kentucky June  10, 1903 

Louisiana      October  4,1900 

Maine August  24, 1892 

Maryland December  23, 1898 

Massachusetts December  11, 1876 

Michi^    October  31, 1867 

Minnesota October  18, 1878 

Mississippi May  29, 1906 

Montana Septemb^  25, 1890 

Missouri October  13, 1876 

Nebraska June  22, 1876 

Nevada September  19, 1905 

New  Hampshire May  12, 1891 

New  Jersey July  18, 1870 

New  York November  31, 1870 

New  Mexico April  11, 1902 

North  Carolina May  20, 1905 
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North  Dakota June  14, 

Ohio : ..July  28, 

Oklahoma February  14, 

Ontario Apnl  27, 

Oregon October  3, 

Pennsylvania November  21, 

Porto  Rico February  17, 

Rhode  Island August  22, 

Saskatchewan May  16, 

Scotland August  20, 

.Jun( 


1894 
1889 
1902 
1916 
1889 
1894 
1914 
1896 
1916 
1904 
1907 
1889 
1900 
1884 
1905 
1873 
1904 
1889 
1904 
1891 
1908 


South  Carolina June  1, 

South  Dakota July  10, 

Tennessee October  18, 

Texas May   6, 

Utah September  20, 

Vermont November  12, 

Virginia June  22, 

Washington June  12, 

West  Virginia June  28, 

Wisconsin February  19, 

Wyoming Septembw  14, 

tk  the  above  Grand  Chapters  there  are 
three  not  constituent  members  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter.  These  independent  bodies 
are  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Scotland. 

Chapters  of  the  Eastern  Star  are  also  to  be 
found  m  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone  at  Panama, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  PhDippine  Islands, 
Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Cuba, 
Delaware,  India,  Mexico,  and  m  the  Yukon. 

A  Concordat  or  treaty  agreement  adopted 
by  the  General  Chapter  on  September  20, 
1904,  and  by  a  convention  of  Scottish  Chap- 
ters of  the  Eastern  Star  held  at  Glasgow  on 
August  20,  1904,  was  to  the  following  effect: 

'HThe  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland  shall  have 
supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Great 
Bntain,  Ireland,  and  the  whole  British  do- 
minions (excepting  only  those  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  America))  and  that  a  Supreme  or 
General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  British  Empire 
shall  be  formed  as  soon  as  Chapters  are  insti- 
tuted therein  and  it  seems  e3q)edient  to  do 
so." 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  a^preement 
the  territory  in  the  East  Indies  wherem  Chap- 
ters were  already  instituted,  as  at  Benares 
and  Calcutta,  was  ceded  to  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Scotland,  which  retains  control. 
The  other  Chapters  not  so  released  are  still 


under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter. 

The  Most  Worthy  Grand  Matrons  of  the 
G^ieral  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star 
have  been  the  foUowmg: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butler,  Chicago,  HI 1876 

Mrs.  Ehnira  Foley.  Hannibal,  Mo 1878 

Mrs.  Lorraine  J.  Pitkin,  Chicago,  IH 1880 

Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Mathews,  Rocldford.  la. . .  1883 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Flint,  San  Juan,  Calif 1886 

Mrs.  Nettie  Hansford,  Indianapolis,  Ind..l889 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Snedden,  Wichita,  Kans. . .  1892 
Mrs.  Mar^  E.  Partridge.  Oakland,  Calif. .  1896 

Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Ewing.  Orange,  Mjbss 1898 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Hart,  San  Antonio,  Tex. . .  1901 
Mrs.  Madeline  B.  Conkling,  Checotah, 

Oklahoma 1904 

Mrs.  Ella  S.  Washburn,  Racine,  Wis 1907 

Mrs.  M.  AHce  Miller,  E.  Reno,  Okla 1910 

Mrs.  Rata  A.  Mills,  Duke  Center,  Pa. . . .  1913 
Mrs.  Enmia  C.  Ocobock,  Hartford, 

Michigan 1916 

Mrs.  Elhe  Lines  Chapin,  Pine  Meadow, 

Conn 1919 

Most  Worthy  Grand  Patrons  of  the  Gen- 
eral Grand  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star  have 
been: 

Rev.  John  D.  VinciL  St.  Louis,  Mo 1876 

Thomas  M.  Lamb,  Worcester,  Mass 1878 

Willis  Brown,  Seneca,  Kansas 1880 

RoUinC.  GaskiU,  Oakland,  Calif 1883 

Jefferson  S.  Conover,  Coldwater,  Mich. . .  1886 

Benjamin  Lynds,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1889 

James  R.  DonneU,  Conway,  Ark 1892 

H.  Harrison  Hinds,  Stanton,  Mich 1896 

Nathaniel  A.  Gearhart,  Duluth,  Minn. . .  1898 
L.  Cabel  Williamson,  Washington,  D.  C..1901 

William  F.  Kuhn,  Kansas  City,  Mo 1904 

William  H.  Norris,  Manchester,  la 1907 

Rev.  Willis  D.  Engle,  Indianapolis,  Ind..l910 
George  A.  Pettigrew,  Siouz  Falls, 

S.&k 1913 

George  M.  Hyland,  Portland,  Ore 1916 

Alfr^  G.  McDaniel,  San  Antonio, 

Texas 1919 

From  1876  to  1889  Rev.  Willis  D.  Ende  of 
Indianapolis  was  the  Right  Worthv  Grand 
Secretai^  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Lorraine  J.  Pitkin,  of  Chicago. 


